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THIRD    PERIOD 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


MODERN   PHILOSOPHY. 

§  107.  By  Modem  Philosophy  is  meant  philosophy  since  the  discon-. 
tinuance  of  its  condition  of  subserviency  to  theology  (which  character- 
ized it  in  its  scholastic  form),  in  its  gradual  development  into  an  inde- 
pendent science,  having  for  its  subject  the  essence  and  laws  of  nature 
and  mind, — as  enriched  and  deepened  by  prior  growths,  and  exerting 
an  influence  upon  contemporaneous  investigations  in  positive  science 
and  upon  social  life,  and  being  in  turn  reacted  upon  by  these.  Its 
chief  divisions  are:  1.  The  Transitional  Period,  beginning  with  the 
renewal  of  Platonism ;  2.  The  epoch  of  Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and 
Skepticism,  from  Eacon  and  Descartes  to  the  Encyclopedists  and 
Hume ;  and  3.  The  epoch  of  the  Kantian  Criticism  and  of  the  systems 
'  issuing  from  it,  from  Kant  till  the  present  time. 

BesideB  the  anthon  of  the  oompirehenslTB  hiatoricAl  works  cited  above,  VoL  L,  |  4,  p.  8  wq.  (Bnicker, 
Ifedemann,  Bohle  In  hJa  Lekrbueh  a«r  Oetch.  der  PhiJos.^  Tennemann,  Emrt  Betnliold,  Bitter,  Hegd,  and 
otbetsX  the  folkmlng,  in  parttoolar,  tzeat  of  modern  philoeophy:— Jobann  Gottlieb  Bnhle,  GemslUckie  dtr 
«werm  PhUotopkit  wtt  <f«-  JBpocke  der  WiederhenMhtng  dtr  WUaentcka/lan,  Gttttingen,  1800-180S,  fonna 
tbe  aiztfa  dlTirion  of  the  ^QtrnMckU  der  Smmu  und  WUteruchqften  aett  der  WiederkereteUung  deraelben  bt§ 
m'a  Ende  dee  achtvJknten  Jahrhundertey'"  other  dlvleionB  of  which  were  prepued  by  J.  G.  Blchhom,  A.  H. 
L  Heeren,  A.  G.  Kiebier,  F.  Hnifaard,  J.  G.  Hoyer,  J.  F.  Gmelin,  and  J.  D.  Florlllo.  Immantiel  Hermann 
ncbte,  Bettruae  wur  CharaikteritUk  der  neuem  PkOoeopkie,  Solzbaoh,  18S&,  M  ed.,  A.,  1841.  Joh.  Bd. 
IMiiuan,  Verwuek  elner  wieeenechofflUdien  Dctreteatmo  der  OemMchte  der  neuem  PJUloeopMe^  Biga  nnd 
I^ipoic,  1884-68;  cL  the  seoond  Vcd.  of  Brdmann's  OrundrUe  der  Oeeckichte  der  PhOoeopMe,  Berlin,  1808; 
8d  ed.,  VStO,  SiaMre  de  taphUoaophte  aUemande  depute  LeibnUeJuequ^a  noejoure,  par  le  baron  Barchoa 
de  Penbo^D,  Faila,  1886.  Hermann  TTIzld,  Qeechichte  und  KriUk.  der  Prindplen  der  neuem  Pkaoeopkte, 
I«ip>ic,  184B.  J.  N.  P.  OlBchinger,  9pecutaHve  EiOwickelunff  der  Hauptepeteme  der  neuem  PMtoeop^ 
9on  Demsartee  Mt  JGRvw2>  Schafflumnn,  1868-64.  Kmio  FiBober,  OetdUehte  der  nettem  Philoeophte^ 
MMBabtba,  1864  mq,;  U  ad.,  VcL  L,  FHti  1  and  S,  ».,  1808;  Vol.  IL,  ».,  1687.    Carl  Schaanohmirtt^ 
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2       PHILOSOPnY  OF  MODERN  TIMES — TTB  THREE  PMNOIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

Der  Enttoickelungsgang  der  neuem  Speculation^  alt  EinleUvnff  in  dSe  PhUoaophie  der  Ottchicftte  kritladi 
darguMU^  Bonn,  18B7.  Joliiu  Bchaller  (Leliwlc,  1841-44)  treats  especially  of  the  History  of  Katnral 
Philosophy  since  the  time  of  Bacon.  Julius  Baomann  tzeots  of  the  doctrines  of  spaoe,  time,  and  mathe- 
matics in  modem  philosophy  {U^ber  <Ue  Lehren  von  Saum^  Zeit  und  Mathamatik  In  der  netiereti  PfiilosopMe, 
Berlin,- 1868-69).  Lndwlg  Noack  has  written  on  the  Christian  Mystics  since  the  age  of  the  Reformation 
(Ednigsberg  1853),  and  on  the  English,  French,  and  German  Free-Thinkers  (Bern,  1858-66);  Will.  £d\r. 
Hartpole  Leoky,  History  ofUu  Bvie  and  Ir^fivsnoe  qf  the  Spirtt  qf  BaUonaUam  in  Europe^  Ist  and  3d  eds., 
London,  1866;  8d  ed.,  1866  [New  York,  1866] ;  (German  translation,  by  Heinr.  Jolowicz,  under  the  title: 
QeacMchU  der  Erkiarung^  eta,  %  vols.,  Leipsic,  1867-68).  Cf.  H.  Dean,  The  ffietorv  qf  CiviUtation,  New 
York  and  London,  1869.  The  history  of  Ethics  in  modern  times  is  specially  discussed  by  J.  Matter,  JffitUHre 
dee  doclrinee  moralee  et  poliUqvee  dee  trots  demiere  etedee,  Faxis,  1886;  H.  F.  W.  HInrlchs,  Oeech.  der 
Beehte-  und  Staaftprindpten  eeU  der  B^otmatton,  Leipeic,  1848-62 ;  L  Herm.  Flchte,  Die  pJUUm.  Lehren  ton 
Bechtf  Stoat  und  8ttte  eeU  der  MUte  dee  18.  JahrAunderts,  Leipeio,  1860 ;  F.  Vorlander,  OeecMchte  derphUoe. 
Moral,  Sechta-  and  Btaatetehre  der  Snglunder  vnd  Framoim  mU  Stna^lue*  dee  Macc/Uavelly  Marburg, 
1866.  [Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Gen.  View  of  progress  of  Bth.  PhlL,  etc.,  Lond.,  8d  ed..  1862;  Phil.,  1832;  W. 
WheweU,  Leotnras  on  Hist,  of  Mor.  Phil,  in  Bug.,  Lond.,  1862;  B.  Blakey,  Hist  of  Mor.  Science,  2d  ed., 
Edin.,  1886.]  Simon  6.  Laurie,  Ifotee  ExpoeUory  and  Critical  on  Certain  BriHeh  Theories  qf  Morals,  Edin- 
burgh, 1868.  Bobert  von  Mohl  (in  his  Oeech.  und  Lift,  der  8taateu>ie9enechctften,  in  Monographien  dargeetelltj 
Vols.  L-IIL,  Erlangen,  1865-68^,  and  J.  G.  BluntschU  (OMcA.  des  aOaem,  Staaterechte  und  der  JPotttik  seU  dem 
16.  Jahrh,  Ifte  tur  Gegenwart,  Munich  1864;  Vol  I.  Hist  of  Scienoes,  etc.)  treat  also  of  the  philosophical 
theories  of  politica  The  History  of  iEsthetios  in  Germany,  by  H.^  Lotxe,  occupies  the  seventh  volume  at 
the  Geech.  der  Wise,  in  Deutschland,  Munich,  1868. 

Imix>rtaut  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosopl^  are  contained  in  various  works  on  the  history  of  Iltera^ 
ture,  such  as  Gervinuisr  Oeschiohte  der  poStiachen  NattoiuOtttteratur  der  Deutschen,  Hillebrand's  Oeechichte  der 
detOschen  JfcUtonaUUtetxUur  eeU  Lessing,  Julian  Schmidt's  Oeechichte  des  gelstigen  Lebena  in  Deutechland  von 
LeOmitt  bte  axif  Leasing* s  Tod,  and  Otwh.  der  deutechen  Litt.  eeU  Leesinifs  TMe,  and  Oeach.  der/rana.  Utteratur 
eeU  der  EevoHitton  im  Jahr  1789,  Aug.  Koberstein*s  Orundries  der  Oeach.  der  deutachen  yaUonaOitteratur^ 
Herm.  Hettncr's  Litteraturgeach.  dee  IS.  JaJarhunderte,  also  in  works  on  the  history  of  pedagogics,— such  as 
those  by  Karl  von  Baumer,  Karl  Schmidt,  and  others,— the  State  and  law  (see  above),  and  on  theology  and 
the  natoiBl  sciences.  Abundant  literary  references  may  be  found  in  Gumposch,  Die  phUoa.  UtL  der 
Deutachen  von  1400  &<«  1860,  Eegensbuzg  1851,  as  also  in  the  other  works  cited  above,  VoL  L,  $  4.  Worka 
relating  to  particular  epochs,  especially  to  the  most  modem  philosophy,  since  the  time  of  Eant^  will  be  men- 
tioned  below. 

TJniiy,  seiritade,  freedom — these  are  the  three  stages  through  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  Christiaii  era  has  passed,  in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  theology.  The  stage 
of  freedom  corresponds  with  the  general  character  of  the  modem  era,  which  seeks 
to  restore,  in  place  of  medissval  antagonisms,  harmonious  unity  (cl  above.  Vol.  L,  §§  5 
and  .72).  Freedom  of  thought  in  respect  of  form  and  substance  has  been  secured 
gra4uaUy  by  modem  philosophy.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  consisted  in  a 
mere  exchange  of  authorities,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  other  ancient  eystems  than  that 
of  Aristotle,  without  such  modification  and  such  adaptation  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions, as  the  scholastics  had  efiFected  in  the  ^stem  of  Aristotle.  Then  followed  the  era 
of  independent  investigation  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  finally,  also,  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  There  was  a  transitional  period  marked  by  the  endeavor  of  philosophy  to 
become  independent.  The  second  epoch,  the  epoch  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism, 
was  characterized  by  methodical  investigations  and  comprehensive  eystems,  which 
were  based  on  the  confident  belief  that  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  reality 
was  independently  attainable  by  means  of  experience  or  thought  alone.  Skepticism 
prepared  the  way  for  the  third  stadium  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  which  was 
founded  by  Critioism.  According  to  the  critical  philosophy,  the  investigation  of  the 
cognitive  faculty  of  man  is  the  necessazy  basis  for  all  strictly  scientific  philosophizing, 
and  the  result  arrived  at  by  it  is,  that  thought  is  incompetent  to  the  cognition  of  the 
real  world  in  its  true  nature,  and  that  it  must  be  restricted  to  the  world  of  phenomena, 
beyond  which  the  only  guide  is  man*8  moral  consciousness.  This  result  has  been 
denied  by  the  fdlowing  systems,  although  these  systems  are  all  lineal  descendants  from 
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THE  TUREE  DIVISIONS   OF  MODERN  PUILOSOPnT.  3 

the  ifft-n^^inTi  pliiloeophy,  which  is  still  of  immediate  (not  merely  of  historical)  signifi- 
cance for  the  philosophy  of  the  present  daj.* 

*  There  are  some  vho  have  sought  to  diaoover  a  complete  panUcIlam  between  the  piogreae  of  de\'elop- 
ment  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem  philoeopfay,  aaaerting,  in  general,  that  eeecntiaUjr  the  iame  philosophical 
problems  hare  alvmya  rocnrred,  and  Quit  the  result  of  all  attempts  at  their  solution  has  been,  without  the 
Interrention  of  some  spocial  modifying  cause,  essentially  the  same.  But  both  these  pre-supposltionB  have 
cmly  a  limited  truth.  Through  the  progrosang  development  of  philosophy  itself,  and  through  the  diverse 
forma  assumed  by  Oie  forces  which  stand  with  it  in  rdations  of  reciprocal  action  and  reaction,  especially  by 
reUgian,  the  State,  the  arts,  and  the  positive  sciences,  new  philosophical  problems  have  arisen,  which  may 
indeed  be  designated  in  the  same  general  way  with  those  which  first  arose,  but  which  give  to  the  later  sys- 
tems, as  a  whole,  a  very  materially  diAerent  stamp*  (The  analogy  between  the  studios  pursued  before  and 
oontemporaneouflly  with  the  philosophy  of  any  given  period,  and  this  philosophy  itself,  is  a  subject  spedaUy 
diaconed  by  A.  Helfterich,  in  Die  Anahg'm,  in  der  PhiUmtphiA,  ein  OedenkbiaU  auf  FkJa^$  Grab, 
BecUn,  188S. )  But  still  more  than  the  character  of  isolated  systems,  Is  the  order  of  thdr  appearance  depend- 
ent on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  earlier  philosophies  and  on  external  influenom,  so  that  sometimes, 
indeed.  In  the  sncorasion  of  sin^  systems,  but  only  in  slight  measure  in  the  whole  progress  of  development, 
•a  essential  agreement  is  manifflst.  While  ancient  philosophy  began  with  cosmology  and  then  confined  its 
attention  chiefly  to  logic  and  ethics,  together  with  physioa,  at  last  substantially  concentrating  an  its  interest 
en  theology,  modem  philosophy  found  all  these  branches  already  fflrisHng  and  was  developed  under  their 
Utfttttmt^^  as  also  nnder  that  of  the  existing  forms  of  State  and  Church,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  an 
important  extent  determined  by  the  influence  of  ancient  philosophy ;  the  progress  of  modem  philosophy  has 
consisted  in  the  gradual  eauinclpation  and  deepeabag  of  the  philosophizing  spirtL  The  modem  mind  (as  Knno 
Flacher— who  assumes  fbr  the  period  of  transition  a  parallelism  in  reverse  order  with  the  line  of  development  - 
of  andent  philosophy— justly  remarkH,  GemA.  der  neueren  Philot.,  fti  ed.,  Hanheim,  186fi,  I.,  1,  p.  83)  seeks 
**to  find  a  way  out  of  the  theological  conception  of  the  wwld,  with  which  it  is  filled,  to  the  problems  of  ooa- 
nulogy.^  Modem  phUoeophy  has  from  the  beginning  owed  its  existence  in  far  greater  measure  to  aa 
interest  in  theology  (though  not  for  the  most  part  to  an  interest  in  the  speoifloally  ecdesiastical  form  of 
theology)  than  did  ancient  philosophy  previous  to  the  time  of  Neo-Flatonism.  Bttll  it  may  fairly  bo  sidd  that 
independent  philoaophloal  inciuiry,  in  modem  as  In  andent  times,  was  first  directed  chiefly  to  external 
natnre:  then,  in  addition,  to  man  a«  such,  in  his  relation  to  nature  and  to  Qod ;  and  finally  (eflpedally  in 
Bpinosa,  ScheUing,  and  Hegel)  to  the  Absolute.  Conrad  Hermann  (In  his  '*  Der  pr<»amati»au  Ztteammenhoftg 
ijn  der  GeadUcAte  der  PhUoeophle^  Dresden,  1868^— which  work,  however,  also  contains  many  arbitrary  oom- 
paxiaons)  Indicates  the  following  paralleL  which  is  worthy  of  notice :  Socrates,  Flato,  Axistotle ;  Kant, 
Hegd,  the  Empiricism  of  to-day.  The  analogy  (often  previously  noticed  also  by  others)  betwem  Socrates  and 
Kaat  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  both  of  these  thinkers,  man— not  the  individual  man  in  his  indiyidnal 
pecoliarity,  but  man  viewed  with  reference  to  the  imiversal  and  abiding  elements  of  his  natnre — ]a  the 
theoratf  cal  and  practical  measnre  of  things ;  the  aiialogy  existH  unmistakably,  although  the  common  formula 
uukr  which  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philoaophem  can  be  Inought  applies  to  each  in  very  different  senses. 
Tbe  oompariaon  of  Hegel  to  Plato  is  indeed,  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  their  respective  doc- 
trines, only  partially  justified;  only  in  so  far,  namely,  as  both  concede  to  thought  an  objective  troth; 
while  on  the  other  hand  It  is  not  pertinent,  in  so  for  as  Flato  gives  to  the  idea  a  transcendent  existence,  while 
Hee^  represents  it  as  immanent  in  the  phenomenal  world  (whence  the  favorite  oonocTtion  by  HegeUans 
of  Hegel  as  the  modem  Aristotle  i^pears  as  the  more  nypropriate  one).  But  in  rei^pect  of  the  methods 
inToivod,  the  comparison  is  indeed  just,  since  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  like  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  still  more 
tfasm  the  latter,  places  the  knowledge  of  the  ideas  in  duaUstlo  otmtrast  with  empirical  knowledge,  while  post- 
Hegdian  sdentiflc  Empiricism  strives  to  overcome  this  dnaUsm,  and  by  exact  investigation  founded  on 
experience  to  bring  the  rational  reign  of  law  in  natnre  and  mind  within  the  gphen  of  asoertoinod  knowledge. 
In  respect  of  the  whoile  historical  development  of  phlloaophy,  the  parallels  drawn  by  Kuno  v.  BcichUii- 
fi^^i^mgg  (in  his  opuscole :  Der  ForaOeUemus  der  aUen  und  neuen  PkOoaopkle^  akadem.  BabUUaUonncluifty 
IjOpelc  and  Heidelberg,  1866)  contain  mnch  that  is  plausible  and  interesting.  This  anther  distingnlshes 
••three  neoenaiy  stand-points,  derivable  from  the  natnre  of  the  human  cognitive  fisoulty,  and  rocognixable  as 
the  same  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times :  the  objective  and  the  subjective  stand-points  and  the  stand-point  of 
identity,"  which,  whenever  a  people  (or  a  dass  of  peofries)  philosophises,  must  succeed  each  other  in  the  "revolu- 
tion of  thought  ^  as  the  ^*  stadia  of  ooaunencement,  development,  and  compromiseL"  The  author  regards  the  first 
»»  repraunted  in  Greek  philosophy  1^  the  natural  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Democritos ;  the  second  by  the 
fSkiphisra,  Sooratee  and  the  dlaclples  of  Socrates,  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Skeptics; 
and  ttie  third  by  the  Keo-PlatonistB;  but  in  modem  philosophy  the  objective  tendency  is,  he  says,  aooom- 
psuled  by  the  subjective  In  the  first  period,  whieh  extends  to  the  lastphflosophen  before  Hume  and  Kant;  the 
aaoond  period,  to  which  Hume,  Kant,  and  Fichte  belong,  is  characterized  by  subjocdvism ;  and  the  third, 
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THE  EPOCH  OP  TRANSITION  TO   INDEPENDENT   INVESTIGATION. 

§  108.  The  first  division  of  Modem  Philosophy  is  characterized 
by  the  transition  from  mediseval  dependence  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church  and  of  Aristotle,  first,  to  the  independent  choice  of 
authorities,  and  then  to  the  beginnings  of  original  and  uncontrolled 

founded  by  ScheUlng  and  Hegel,  by  the  stand-point  of  identity.  K.  t.  Beichlin-Meldegg  oompaica, 
floparstely,  the  philoeophen  of  the  "period  of  prepantion^  down  to  Bacon,  to  the  dldert  Oreek  philoaophen, 
and,  in  particular,  Bruno  to  the  Eleatics,— though  confeasing  that  here  the  similarity  is  only  imperfect ;  he 
compares  Doecartes  to  Socrates,  the  first  Cartesians  to  the  imperfect  disciples  of  Socrates,  Bpinoia,  again,  to  the 
Bleatic^  Leibnitz  to  Plato,  Locke  to  the  Stoics,  the  period  of  "  enlightenment  '*  to  the  Sophistic  period,  Hume  to 
Cameades,  and  Kant  to  Aristotle ;  but  adds  ttiat  Kant  was,  **a8  it  were,  the  Arirtotle  of  modem  times  grown  in- 
trospective, the  great  experimenter  in  the  field  of  mind,**  and  that  the  AristoteUan  doctrine  was  an  "  objectire 
Idealism,^*  while  Kant's  was  "  subjectiye  ideal  Critidsm ;  ^  Schelling,  finally,  attempted  to  solve  the  opposition 
of  Ideal  and  real  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Neo-Platonists  attempted  the  same,  namely,  from  the  stand- 
point of  identity,  and  Hegel  completed  SchoUtaig'B  philosophy  of  the  Abeolnte;  yet  for  Hegel  the  finite  was 
not  an  unexplained  dedcnsion  from  the  infinite ;  on  the  contrary,  Hegel's  "  pure  being**  contained  in  itself 
the  universal  immanent  principle  of  motion  and  developments  Hegel  was  a  "Heraclitns  of  the  mind.** 
Herbort  is  to  Spinoza  what  the  Atomists  were  to  the  Eleatica  Since,  adds  B.-M.,  the  stand-point  of  identity, 
which  transcends  the  limit  of  human  knowledge,  is  scientificaUy  impossible,  the  highest  attainable  point  for 
philoeophy  is  Subjectivism ;  the  Kantian  philosophy  was  the  termination  and  completion  of  the  German 
philosophy  of  mind.  TUs  attempt  to  discover  a  general  parallelism  is  suggestive  and  instructive,  but  In 
numerous  respects  not  convincing.  By  the  "  objective  stand-point**  is  either  understood  simply  the  prevalent 
direction  of  phlloeophica]  inquiry  to  the  external  world,  and  by  the  "subjective  stand-point  **  the  prevalent 
direction  of  inquiry  to  the  mind ;  or,  by  the  former,  the  doctrine  that  the  Subject  has  its  source  in  the  Object, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  doctrine  that  the  Object  has  its  souroe  In  the  Subject— which  doctrincfi,  again,  admit  of 
various  modifications  and  may  be  intensified  to  the  extreme  assertions :  there  is  nothing  but  mind, — ^nothing 
exists  besides  matter ;  from  both  doctrines  should  be  distinguished,  besides  the  "  stand-point  of  identity,**  at  least 
that  of  Dualism.  Kontand  Fichte,  and  in  a  certain  way  Hume  also,  are  representatives  of  (complete  or  neariy 
complete)  Subjectivism  in  the  sense  of  a  definite  doctrine ;  but  a  doctrine  homogeneous  with  this  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  the  middle  period  of  Greek  philosophy,  but  only  a  prevalent  direction  of  philosophical  interest  towards 
the  Subject,  which  tendency  was  least  cxduslve  in  the  case  of  the  very  philosophers  who  were  most  distinguished 
in  this  period,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  also  took  up  again  and  independently  devdoped  phj'sics,  which  the 
Sophists  and  Socrates  had  left  in  the  background;  to  " Subjectiviton,**  as  illustrated  in  Kant*s  doctrine, 
Aristotle  offers  rather  a  contrast  than  an  analogy.  Kant  has  more  in  common  with  Socrates  than  with 
Aristotle,  and  from  this  fact  as  a  starting-pohit  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  certain  analogies  backwards  and 
forwards.  But  if  the  parallelism  is  to  end  with  the  assertion  of  an  analogy  between  Schelling  and  Hegd  and 
the  Neo-Platonifits,— an  assertion  which  certainly  has  much  to  rooommend  it,  chiefiy  on  account  of  the 
similar  attitude  of  the  parties  compared  with  reference  to  poritive  reUgion,^t  would  seem  tiiat  Kant  should 
be  pcurallded  in  his  practical  philosophy  with  the  Stoics,  and  in  his  doctrine  of  cognition  with  the  Skeptics; 
Locke  with  Aristotle,  Leibnitz  with  Plato,  Spinoza  with  the  Hegarians  (on  account  of  his  blending  of  Ethics 
with  the  metaphysical  principle  of  nnityX  Descartes  with  Socrates,  the  natural  philoaophers  from  Telesius  to 
Bacon  with  the  ancient  natural  philosophers  from  Tholes  to  Democritus ;  and  also  the  Florentine  Platonists,  aa 
forerunners  of  independent  philosophical  inquiry,  say,  with  the  priests  of  the  Orphic  mysteries,  if,  for  the  rest, 
the  institution  of  such  poralleUsma,  however  skilfully  executed,  did  not  necessarily  involve  much  that  Is  only 
half  true,  whereby  they  inevitably  degenerate  into  the  trivial.  The  comparisons  to  which  the  institution 
of  such  paiBllolisms  gives  occasion,  msy,  if  points  of  difference  are  pointed  out  with  the  same  care  os  points 
of  similarity,  have  a  high  scientific  value,  but  mark  ratiier  the  transition  from  the  historical  ap- 
preciation of  systems  to  critical  reflection  concerning  the  same,  than  the  stage  of  historical  appreciation 
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investigation,  yet  without  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  new  philo- 
fiophical  efforts  from  the  domination  of  the  medieval  spirit,  and  with 
no  rigidly  methodical  development  of  independent  systems. 

Of  the  intellectiULl  movement  in  the  trantition-peiiod,  Jules  Joly  treata,  in  ffUMre  du  mouvement 
iMaet^td  au  16me  9l€<^  et  pendant  la  premiere  pcBrUe  du  lltne^  Paris,  1860.     Of.  the  works  dted 

{|iin,iio,aDdiii. 

§  109.  Among  the  events  which  introduced  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  modem  times,  the  earliest  was  the  revival  of  classical 
studies.  This  revival  was  negatively  occasioned  by  the  one-sided  char- 
acter and  the  gradual  self-dissolution  of  scholasticism,  and  positively 
by  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  literature  in  Italy — ^which  were 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  material  prosperity  increased — and  by 
the  closer  contact  of  the  Western-  world,  especially  of  Italy,  with 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  flight  of  large  numbers  of  learned 
Greeks  to  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  were  threatening  Europe 
and  had  taken  Constantinople.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
facilitated  the  spread  of  literary  culture.  The  first  important  result 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  of  the  renewed  connection  of  Western  Eu- 
rope with  Greece,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  and  N"eo- 
Platonic  philosophies  into  the  West,  their  enthusiastic  reception,  and 
the  attempt  by  means  of  these  to  supplant  the  scholastic- Aristotelian 
plulosophy.  Gemistus  Pletho,  the  passionate  disputant  of  the  Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  Bessarion,  the  more  moderate  Platonist,  and  Mar- 
silius  Ficinus,  the  meritorious  translator  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  were 
the  most  important  of  the  renewers  of  Platonism.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  returning  to  the  original  text,  and  by  preferring  Greek  to  Arabian 
commentators,  classically  educated  Aristotelians  were  enabled  to  pre- 
sent the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  in  greater  purity  than  the  Scholastics 
bad  done.  In  particular,  in  Northern  Italy,  where  since  the  four- 
teenth century  Averroes  had  been  customarily  followed  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Aristotle,  the  authority  of  this  commentator  was 
disputed  by  a  portion  of  the  Aristotelians  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
interpreters,  particularly  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis ;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  assert  itself,  especially  at  Padua,  though  in  more  limited 
measure,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Aver- 
roistic  doctrine,  that  only  the  one  universal  reason  common  to  the 
entire  human  race  is  immortal,  agreed  with  the  Alexandristic,  which 
recognized  only  the  world-ordering  divine  mind  as  the  active  immor- 
tal reason,  in  the  denial  of  individual  immortality ;  still,  most  of  the 
representatives  of   Averroism,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the 
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school,  were  enabled  so  to  accommodate  this  doctrine  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  orthodoxy  as  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  ChurcL  The  Alex- 
andrists,  among  whom  Pomponatius  is  the  most  noteworthy,  inclined 
to  Deism  and  Natm^lism,  but  distinguished  from  philosophical  truth 
the  theological  truth  taught  by  the  Church,  to  which  they  professed 
submission ;  the  Church,  however,  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  two- 
fold nature  of  truth.  Beside  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines, 
other  philosophies  of  antiquity  were  also  renewed.  Telesius  and  other 
relatively  independent  investigators  of  nature  were  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  of  the  Greek  natural  philoso- 
phers. Stoicism  was  renewed  and  developed  by  Lipsius  and  others, 
Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  Skepticism  by  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Sanchez,  Le  Vayer,.  and  others. 

An  aathentlo  history  of  ^e  renewal  of  dusical  literature  in  Italy  ia  contained  in  Olrolamo  TimtMsctafe 
St&ria  deOa  Letteratura  Itattana,  18  Vols.,  Modena,  1773-8S ;  edition  In  10  Vols.,  Milan,  1822-26 ;  see  espe- 
cially Tom.  VI.,  1,  and  VII.,  2  (Vola.  VIL  and  XL  of  the  Milan  edition) ;  the  same  subject  is  also  treated  by- 
Arnold  Heim.  Lndw.  Heeren,  Oetchiehte  des  Stttdiume  der  ckuu.  Uttenxtur  aeU  dem  Wiedenxmjleben  der 
WUserucfu^fUn,  2  Vols.,  G^tt,  1797-1802  (cf.  his  Hist,  of  Gloss.  Lit  in  the  Middle  Ages) ;  Ernst  Aug. 
Erhard,  Oeach,  dm  Wtederat^fiaUhens  wlas.  Blldun^fy  vomehmUch  i7i  Deutdchland,  Magdcbnrg,  1828-82 ;  K. 
Hagen,  DeutacMofidt  UU.  utid  nHg.  VerhdUTiisae  im  Rtformaaoii8uUaUet\  Erlangen,  1841^4;  new  edition, 
edited  by  his  son,  Herman  Hagen,  8  Vols.,  Frunkfort-on-tho-Main,  1868;  Ernest  lienan,  Averro^  et  tAver- 
roiame^  Par.,  1862,  p.  266  seq. ;  GoilJaiime  Favrc,  Melanges  (Thist,  UU.^  Ckmeva,  166<5;  GeoiK  Voigt,  Die 
WiederbaOung  de9  cUwsttchen  AWierthutna,  Berlin,  1869 ;  Jacob  Bnrckhardt,  DU  Cultwr  der  Hettaisaanoe  in 
Itcdien  (pordcalorly  the  third  section  on  Die  Wlederorweckung  dee  AUerthunu),  Basel,  18G0,  9d  cd.,  1^69 ;  Joh. 
Friedr.  Schx^er,  Daa  Wiedenni/blUfien  der  data,  Siudien  in  Dcutschkmd  im  16.  und  su  Anfang  dee  16.  Jahr- 
hundertSy  Halle,  1864. 

On  the  philosophy  of  Dante  compare  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  phUos,  cathol.  au  Xlllme  eiicley  Paris, 
1845. 

On  Petrarch,  cf.  J.  Bonifas,  De  Petrarcha  pAilosopho,  Paris,  1863 ;  Maggiolo,  De  la  phOoe.  morale  de 
Pitrarque,  Nancy,  1861 

On  the  Florentine  Acadmuy,  of.  B.  Sieveklng,  0<Stt.,  1812.  G.  Gcmistus  Plctho's  ircpl  Stv  'Api<rror^Ai|« 
irpb«  U\aruva.  Sio^eperai  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1640,  and  at  Basel  in  1576.  Of.,  on  Pletho,  Leo  Allatins^ 
De  Oeorgiia  diatriba  in  Script.  Bj/tant,  Par,  XIV.,  1661,  pp.  ^83-39^  xtsprinted  in  Fabric,  Bibi.  Gr,  X, 
Hamburg,  1721  {De  Oeorgiia^  pp.  549-817X  pp.  789-768,  ed.  nov.,  curaiiU  Gottlieb  Christ.  Harlesa,  XIL, 
Hamb.,  1809  {De  GeorgUa^  pp.  1-186),  pp.  86-102;  Boivln,  Qtterelie  dea phiioaophea  du  XV.  ftiicle,  in  Jfimatres 
de  UtUrature  de  VAoad.  dea  Inaoriptlona,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  716  seq. ;  W.  Gass.,  Oennadiua  und  Pletho^  Ariatotel- 
iamua  und  Platonlamua  in  der  griechiachen  EirchA,  nebai  elner  Abh.  Uber  die  BeaireUnng  dea  laUxm  im, 
MtUekMer;  2.  Abth.  :  GennadU  et  PleUumia  acripta  quadam  edUa  et  inedita,  Bredan,  1844;  also,  DAifOwvoc 
voijuov  avyypa^^f  rA  o'v^dficco,  Plithon,  trotU  dea  loia,  ou  recuetl  dea  firaomenta,  en  partte  ifiidita,  de  cei 
ouvrage,  par  C.  Alexandre^  traduction  par  A.  Pelllssicr,  Paris,  1858,  and  A.  EUlsscn,  Ajiaiekten  der  nUttel- 
wid  neugriech.  LitL,  IV.  2 :  Plethona  Denkachrifien  iUfer  den  Peloponnes,  Leipe.,  1860. 

The  translation  of  Plato  by  MarsUlns  Floinns  was  printed  at  FlorRnoe,  1483-84,  and  the  trand.  of  Plotiniu, 
by  the  same,  ibid.^  1492.  His  T^eotogia  Platonloa,  Flor.,  1482;  complete  Works,  excepting  the  translations  <A 
Plato  and  Plotinns,  Basel,  1576. 

John  Pico  of  Minmdola,  TTorJttf,  Bologna,  1496.  The  same,  together  with  the  works  of  his  nephew,  John 
Francis  Pico,  Basel,  1572-73  and  1601.  Ct  Qoorg  DreydorflE,  Daa  Syatem  dea  Joh.  Pico  von  Jfirandula  una 
Concordia,  Marburg,  1868. 

Johann  Reuchlin,  Oapnkm  alve  de  verbo  mirifico  (a  conversation  between  a  heathen,  a  Jew,  and  a 
ChristianX  Basel,  1494,  Tubingen,  1514;  De  arU  oabbaUatica,  Hagenau,  1617,  16Sa  On  him  cL  MeyerhofC, 
BerUn,  1880. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Uhrich  von  Hutton  is  that  prepared  by  Bctoldng,  Leips.,  1868-60, 
together  with  Tndez  btbUographicua  HutterUanua,  Lelpe.,  1868;  on  him  cf.  D.  F.  ^trausa,  Lefps.,  1858-60. 

Belnrich  Cornelius  A^ppa  von  Kettesheim,  De  OccuUa  PMloaopMa,  Cologne,  1510, 1681-ffl ;  De  Inoer> 
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mudine  et  VcmUaU  SetenOanan  (CoL,  1587,  Par.,  IBfiA,  Antw.,  IfiSO) ;  bis  woiki  were  printed  at  Lyons  In  1600 
•nd  1600,  and  in  Oennan,  Btattgmrd,  1868.  A  Mogxnphy  of  Agrlppa  is  contained  in  the  flnt  part  of  F.  J.  t. 
Blanco's  £He  (Ute  Untteraiiat  Koln^  Cologne,  1866. 

Lanrentins  VaUa,  Workty  Basel,  154(MS;  single  works  were  printed  earlier;  the  oontroveraial  work 
entitled  De  dktIacUoa  conhxi  ArittoMeM,  Venice,  1499. 

Bodolkih  i^«ricola,  Qpeni,  cura  Aktrdt,  Cologne,  1539;  Da  dtatactica  UwenOons^  pnUished  In  1480,  and 
at  lionvain,  1515,  SCiastoxg,  1581,  Cologne,  U97,  Paris,  1538. 

P.  Gaasendi,  BaBercttaUonum  paradoxiearum  adv.  ArUU»M»09y  YoL  L,  Qrenoble,  16!i4,  YoL  IL,  Hague, 
166B;  D€  vUa,  morOnu  tt  docttina  Sptcuri,  Leyden,  1547,  Ifagne,  1666 ;  ArUmaJventonn  In  Diog.  L.  de  vita 
«MphUo9.  Eple,^  Leyden,  1649 ;  amUat/ma  phUot.  Eptcuri,  Hague,  1665,  1669 ;  Petri  Oanendi  opera,  Lyons, 
1058,  and  Florenoe,  1787.    Cf .  on  him  Ph.  Damlron,  in  his  Htet,  de  ia  philot.  au  XVtI.  n^cte,  Paris,  1840. 

Mlcfaal  de  Hontaigne,  JlSwofs,  Bonnleanx,  1680,  yeiy  frequently  reprinted :  recently,  wee  lee  notee  de  toue 
tea  commeruateurey  dkoteiee  et  complkiee  par  M.  J.  V.  Le  Clerc^  et  tme  nouveUe  etude  nor  M,  par  Pr^voet- 
Psanadoi^  Paris,  1865;  on  Montaigne  see,  among  others,  Eogdnc  Bimbenet,  Lee  Eaeate  de  if.  dane  leure  rap- 
porte  aree  ta  Uffialaiion  modeme^  Origans,  1864.— Piene  Charron,  De  la  Sageeee^  Booideaux,  1601,  od. 
tay  Benonard,  Dijon,  1801 ;  l^'oie  virttis  contre  taue  lee  atfUee^  idolAiree^  Jv(/^  MaAomiiane^  hMOquee  et 
mAtemaaqnee^  Fttris,  l^M ;  this  latter  and  earlier  work  is  more  dogmatte  than  the  former.— Francis  Sonchea, 
Tiroctaiue  de  mtUtum  et  prima  univereaU  edentia^  quod  nikU  ecUur^  Ly<»a,  1581,  etc. ;  Tractatue  pkiloeo- 
phJbci,  Botterdam,  1649;  on  him  cf.  Lndwig  Oerkrath,  Ylenna,  1860.— Francois  de  la  Hothe  le  Yayer,  Cinq 
dtatoffuee/cdte  d  f imitation  dee  andene  par  HoraUue  Tubero^  Hans,  1678,  etc ;  CSuvree  (not  Inoluding  the 
above  Dialognes),  Paris,  1638,  etc 

In  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  inoieaAed  indnstrial  and  commercial 
activity  resulted  in  an  increase  of  material  prosperity ;  dties  arose,  and  a  class  of  free 
citizens  came  into  existence ;  the  State  was  consolidated,  and  at  the  oonrts,  among 
the  nobility  and  among  the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  continned  existence  of  ware 
and  feuds,  leisure  was  found  for  the  adornment  of  life  by  the  arts  of  peace.  At  the 
aame  time  and  by  a  parallel  movement  there  grew  up  a  secular  form  of  culture,  as  dis- 
tiixguished  from  the  previous  prevailingly  religious  tyx>e.  Poets  extolled  force  and 
beauty;  the  manly  courage  which  approves  itself  in  severe  contests,  the  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  raptures  and  pains  of  love,  the  fervor  of  devotion, 
the  fire  of  hate,  the  nobility  of  loyalty,  the  ignominy  of  treason— every  natural  and 
moral  feeling  which  is  developed  in  the  society  of  man  with  man,  found  expression  in 
secular  poetry  in  terms  fitted  deeply  to  move  the  heart.  This  humane  culture  opened 
np  also  the  sense  for  ancient  poetiy  and  for  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
of  human  affairs.  The  love  for  ancient  art  and  literature — a  sentiment  which  had 
never  been  entirely  extinguished  in  Italy — was  the  first  to  be  reawaJcened  there;  vrith 
the  struggles  of  political  parties  was  connected  an  intelligent  interest  in  early  Roman 
history;  the  social  life  of  the  rising  burgher-doss  and  of  the  noble  families  who 
attained  to  wealth  and  power  provided  the  leisure  and  cultivated  the  taste  necessary 
for  a  resuscitation  of  the  extant  remains  of  ancient  culture.  The  attention  paid  to 
Boman  literature  called  forth  the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks, 
a  knowledge  which  in  Greece  itself  was  still  largely  preserved.  In  the  hope  of  satisfy- 
ing this  desire,  Greece  had  been  visited  long  before  the  approach  of  the  Turks  and  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  had  led  to  the  emigration  of  Greek  scholars  to  Italy ; 
the  Greek  Muses  (says  Heeren,  Oeseh.  des  Studiumg  der  dass.  Litt,  seit  dem  WiederomjU- 
hen  der  Wisunechaften^  Tol.  L,  p.  283)  would  have  been  brought  to  Italy,  if  they  had 
not  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1821),  for  whose  daring  poem  on  the  Last  Judgment  the 
scholastic  combination  of  Christian  theology  with  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  furnished 
the  qiecalative  basis,  cultivated  his  sense  of  poetic  form  especially  by  the  study  of 
▼SxgiL  Francesco  Petraroa  (July  20, 1804,  to  July  18, 1874),  the  singer  of  love,  enter- 
tained the  most  enthusiastic  .passion  for  ancient  literature;   he  was  intimately  ao- 
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quainted  with  the  Roman  literatore,  and  by  his  own  laboxs  in  the  collection  of  HSS., 
and  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  inspired  others  to  search  for  and  stndy  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  he  did  invaloable  service  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  these  works. 
Petxarch  was  no  friend  of  Aristotle ;  Plato  suited  his  taste ;  but  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  either.  He  hated  the  infidel  doctrines  of  Averroism.  He  preferred  a 
popular  and  parenetlc  philosophy,  like  that  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  to  the  Aristotelic 
school-philosophy.  In  the  Greek  language  he  was  instructed  by  Bernard  Barlaam  (died 
1348),  whom  love  for  the  language  and  works  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Euclid  had  led 
from  Calabria,  in  whose  convents  the  Greek  language  had  never  become  unknown,  to 
Greece,  whence  he  came  as  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  younger  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIL,  at  Avignon.  The  instruction  which  he  here  gave  to  Petrarch,  in 
the  year  1839,  was  indeed,  owing  to  the  brief  time  during  which  it  was  continued, 
insufficient;  but  it  became,  through  the  stimulus  which  Petrarch  received  therefrom 
and  communicated  to  others,  the  source  of  extremely  important,  results.  A  friend 
of  Petrarch  was  Giovanni  Boccado  (John  of  Certaldo,  1813-1375),  who  learned  Greek 
more  thoroughly  from  Barlaam's  pupil,  Leontius  Pilatus,  in  the  years  1360-63.  In 
Boccacio  the  interest  in  antiquity  was  already  accompanied  with  a  belief  in  the 
non-absolute  character  of  Christianity ;  the  Christian  religion,  according  to  him,  was 
only  relatively  true,  and  was  thus  on  a  par  with  other  religions.  Boccacio^s  Decamerone 
contains  (L  Not,  8)  the  story  (subsequently  revived  and  modified  by  Lessing,  in  his 
Nathan)  of  the  three  rings,  the  conception  underlyiog  which  is  found  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Averroqa  On  Boccacio*8  recommendation,  Leontius  was  appointed  by  the 
Florentines  as  a  public  instructor  in  the  Greek  language,  with  a  fixed  salary,  at  their 
university.  He  did  not  indeed  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  but  the 
example  was  given  and  was  speedily  imitated  at  other  universities.  Johannes  Malpighi 
of  Ravenna,  a  pupil  of  Petrarch,  gave  instruction  in  Latin  literature,  with  great  success, 
at  Padua,  and  from  1397  on,  at  Florence.  The  collecting  of  manuscripts  became  more 
and  more  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  love  for  studies  con- 
nected with  antiquity  was  kindled  in  ever  widening  drdes  by  the  reading  of  classical 
works.  Manuel  Chrysoloras  of  Constantinople  (died  A.D.  1415;  at  Constance),  a  pupil 
of  Pletho,  was  the  first  native  Greek  who  appeared  as  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  Italy  (at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Florence).  From  him  his 
nephew,  Joh.  Chiysolqras  (who  taught  at  Constantinople  and  also  in  Italy),  Leonardus 
Aretinus,  Franciscus  Barbarus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and  others,  and  from  Johannes 
Chrysoloras,  Francis  Philelphus  (1398-1481),  the  father  of  Marius  Philelphus  (bom 
A.D.  1426,  at  Constantinople,  died  in  1480,  at  Mantua— on  him  cf.  the  work  of  Gui- 
Uaume  Favre,  cited  above),  and  others  received  their  education.  At  Milan  and  other 
places,  Constantinus  Lascaris,  from  Constantinople,  taught  the  Greek  language.  His 
son,  Johannes  Lascaris  (1446-1535),  as  ambassador  from  Lorenzo  de' Medici  (bom  1448, 
died  1492)  to  Bajestd  II.,  was  instmmental  in  effecting  the  purchase  of  numerous 
manuscripts  for  the  Medicean  Library.  His  pupil,  Marcus  Musurus,  labored  zealously 
in  preparing  the  Aldine  edition  of  Greek  classics. 

At  the  court  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  (bom  1389,  died  1464)  lived  for  a  time  (from  1438 
on)  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  (bom  about  A.D.  1355,  died  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  1452), 
who  had  come  from  Constantinople  and  was  the  most  influential  renovator  of  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  and  Keo-Platonic  philosophy  in  the  Occident  He  changed  his  name 
Vtft.ioT6i  into  the  synonymous  and  more  Attic  XlX^Ocui',  suggestive  of  HXaruy.  Although 
he  vnx>te  commentaries  on  the  Isagoge'of  Porphyry  and  the  Categories  and  AnalyUc9  of 
Aristotle,  he  rejected  with  the  greatest  vehemenoe  the  Aristoteliaa  doctrine  that  the 
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fizst  sabsianoes  aze  indiyidnalfl,  and  that  the  nniTersal  is  only  of  eecondazy  nature.  He 
regarded  the  objections  of  Aristotle  to  the  Platonio  doctrine  of  ideas  as  not  pertinent, 
and  axgaed  against  the  Aristotelian  theology,  p^chology,  and  ethics.  In  his  treatise, 
written  about  the  year  1440,  at  Florence,  on  the  difference  between  the  Platonio  and 
Aristotelian  philoaophieB,  and  in  his ' '  Compendium  of  the  Dogmas  of  Zoroaster  and  Plato  " 
— peihape  an  integrant  part  of  his  comprehensiye  work  entitled  v6fua»  voyypatpii^  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  condemnation  by  the  Patriarch  Gennadius,  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  fragments — ^he  exalts,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  Aristotelianism  towards 
natuialiam,  the  theoeophio  tendency  of  Platonism,  without,  however,  distinguishing 
Plato's  doctrine  from  the  Neo-Platonic,  or  taking  into  special  consideration  the  devia- 
tion from  the  corresponding  Christian  dogmas  of  certain  Platonic  philosophemes  (in 
particular,  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  pte-ezistence  of  the  human  soul  before  its 
teirestrial  life,  of  the  world-soul  and  the  souls  of  the  stars,  numerous  ethical  and 
political  dicta,  and  also  the  Neo-Platonio  theory  of  the  eternity  of  the  world).  Through 
Pletho's  lectures  Cosmo  de?  Medici  became  filled  with  a  warm  love  for  Platonism,  and 
was  led  to  found  the  Platonio  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  was 
the  first  IMrector. 

A  pupil  of  Gkmistos  Pletho  was  Bessarion  of  Trebizond,  who  was  bom  in  1395, 
became  Archbishop  of  Nicsa  in  1430,  and  subsequently  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, — ' 
which  position  was  lost  to  him  through  his  leaning  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches, — was  made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  lY.,  and  died  1472.  Like 
his  master,  yet  with  greater  moderation  and  impartiality,  Bessarion  defended  the 
doctrines  of  FlatonisuL  His  best-known  work,  *^*^  Advertus  CalumrUatorem  Platonis^^ 
(Borne  [1469] ,  Venice,  1503  and  1516),  was  a  rejoinder  to  the  ComparaUo  AristoteUi 
et  PlatoTM  of  George  of  Trebisond,  the  Aristotelian,  who,  moved  by  Plethora  attack 
on  Aristotelianism,  had  fought  passionately  against  Platonism.  In  a  letter  dated 
]£ay  19,  1462,  and  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolius,  a  stQl  young  and  passionate  de- 
leader  of  Platoniam,  who  had  reviled  Aristotle  and  Theodore  C^raza,  the  AristoteUan 
and  opponent  of  Pletho,  Bessarion  affirms  his  love  and  reverence  for  both  Plato  and 

Aristotle  {ifi    H  ^iXoivra  filv  te^i  XlXdrwya,   fiXo^irra  ^  ^ApiororiXii  koI  wf  vo^cjrdrta  vt(ii^tyo¥ 

l«arlpctf),  and  he  even  blames  Pletho,  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  for  the  violence  of 
his  opposition  to  Aristotle ;  he  exhorts  Michael  to  look  up  with  respect  to  those  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  to  conduct  all  disputes,  after  the  example  of  Aristotie, 
with  moderation,  making  use  rather  of  arguments  than  of  invectives.  Beasarion^s 
translations  of  Xenophon*s  MenwrabiUa  and  of  the  Metaphysics  of  AristoUe,  and 
of  the  extant  tiagment  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Theophrastus,  are  often,  through 
their  strict  literalness,  un-Latin  (though  not  to  the  same  degree  with  earlier 
translations  used  by  the  Scholastics) ;  but  they  led  the  way  to  better  ones  by  later 


Marsilius  Ficinus  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1433,  and  appointed  by  Cosmo  de  Medici 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1499.  He  won 
lasting  credit  especially  by  his  translations  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and 
also  of  some  works  by  Porphyry  and  other  Neo-Platonists — ^translations  which,  so  far  as 
It  was  then  possible,  were  both  faithful  and  elegant. 

John  Pico  of  Mirandola  (1463-94)  blended  with  his  Keo-Platonism  cabalistic 
doctrines.  He  propounded  nine  hundred  theses  (printed,  Rome,  1486,  Cologne,  1619), 
coQceming  which  he  thought  to  dispute  at  Borne ;  but  the  disputation  was  forbidden. 
Of  like  character  was  the  philosophy  of  his  nephew,  John  Francis  Pico  of  Mirandola 
(died  1583). 
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Through  Fioinna  and  Pioo,  Johaim  Benohlin  (1455-1623)  was  won  over  to  Neo- 
platoniBm  and  the  Cabala.  With  the  atady  of  the  claaricial  langoagea  Benohlin  joined 
that  of  the  Hebrew;  the  latter  he  aayed  from  the  fonatioism  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne,  who  mtended  to  commit  to  the  flamea  all  except  the  canonical  Jewish  litera- 
ture. Qia  contest  against  the  "  DunTcelinanTier,"  or  Obeonrants,  in  which  also  Ulrich 
Ton  Hutten  (1488-1523)  took  part,  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 

Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Nettesheim  (1486-1585),  who  followed  Beuchlin  and 
Baymundus  Lullus,  combined  mysticism  and  magic  with  scepticism. 

Among  the  Aristotelians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  Geoigius  Schoijla- 
rius,  with  the  surname  (which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  on  becoming  a  monk)  Oen- 
nadius  (bom  at  Constantinople — ^f or  a  time,  from  1453  on.  Patriarch  under  Sultan  Mo- 
hammed— died  about  1464),  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  Pletho»  whom  he  accused  of 
ethnicism,  especially  on  account  of  his  work,  ^^  96,tia¥  ovyypa^fi  **  (which  he  sentenced  to 
be  destroyed).  Gennadius  had  previously  already  combated  the  Flatonism  of  Pletho, 
and  defended  Arlstotelianism.  Not  only  Plethora  deviations  from  Christian  dogma,  but 
also  his  attacks  on  the  degenerate  system  of  monastidsm  and  his  utterances  (in  imitation 
of  Platens  polemic  against  the  Orphic  priests  of  atonement)  against  offerings  and  prayers 
intended  to  influence  Gk>d  to  do  things  not  right,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  indigfnafcion 
6f  Gennadius.  Gennadius  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Isetgoge  of  Poxphyiy,  the  Categ. 
and  the  De  Interpret,y  and  translated  into  Greek  various  soholastio  writings,  especially 
those  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and,  among  other  things,  the  '^  De  8cx  PrinUpiU  "  of  Gfilber- 
tns  Porretanus  (see  above,  Vol  I.,  §  94,  p.  899),  which  was  accepted  as  serving  to 
complete  the  De  GaUg.  of  Aristotle.  In  several  MSS. ,  also,  the  translation  of  (the  greater 
part  of)  the  logical  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  is  attributed  to  him ;  but  according 
to  other  authorities  this  Compendium  had  already  been  translated  into  Greek,  about 
A.D.  1350,  by  Maximus  Planudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Greek  text  in  another 
(Munich)  MS.  is  designated,  and  was  hence  published  by  Ehinger  (Wittenberg,  1597)  aa 
a  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Psellus  (living  in  the  11th  century),  from  which,  if  the 
statement  of  this  MS.  is  true,  the  Compendium  of  Petrus  Hispanus  must  have  been 
tianslated  (see  above,  YoL  I.,  §  95,  p.  404). 

(reorge  of  Trebizond  (1896-1486),  against  whom  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Bes- 
sarion  was  directed,  taught  riietoric  and  philosophy  at  Tenice  and  Rome.  In  his  Com- 
paratio  Fiatorm  et  Aristotdia  (printed  at  Venice,  1523)  he  censures  the  doctrine  of  Pletho 
as  unchristian ;  he  charges  him  with  having  intended  to  found  a  new  religion,  neitiher 
Christian  nor  Mohammedan,  but  Neo-Platonic  and  heathen,  and  treats  him  as  a  new 
and  more  dangerous  Mohammed ;  in  Aristotle  only,  and  not  in  Plato,  does  Geoiige  of 
Trebizond  find  definite  and  tenable  philosophical  theorems,  given  in  systematic  form 
and  suitable  for  teaching.  George  of  Trebizond  translated  several  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  them. 

Theodorus  Gaza  (bom  at  Theasalonica,  died  1478)  went  about  1480  to  Italy,  and 
taught  there  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  was  a  learned  Aristotelian  and  an 
opponent  of  Pletho,  though  on  friendly  terms  with  Bessarion.  He  translated,  in  par- 
ticular, works  on  physical  science  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus. 

Laurentius  Valla  (bom  at  Rome  in  1415,  where  he  died  in  1465),  the  translator  of  the 
Biad,  and  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  made  vigorous  and  successful  war  on  the  uncriti- 
cal method  employed  in  history  and  the  vapid  subtleties  prevalent  in  philosophy.  From 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  he  borrowed  logical  and  rhetorical  prindpleB. 

Budolph  AgricoU  (1442-85)  studied  sdiolastic  philoflophy  at  Lonvain,  but  enjoyed 
afterwards  in  Italy  the  instruction  of  dasflloally  educated  Greeks,  especially  that  of 
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Theodora  Gaa.  Like  Valla,  he  fought  agamst  soholastio  iuBipidiiy,  drew  from  the 
writings  of  AxJstotle  a  purer  Arifltotelianinn,  and  philoaophued  in  purer  Latin.  Hia 
logioo-rhetorical  work,  entitled  De  BicdeeUea  InverUume,  was  founded  on  AriatoUe  and 
Cicero.  Melancthon  eaid  of  it :  tmc  vera  uUa  extant  recentia  scripta  de  lodt  et  usu  cUaiec- 
ikes  nuUora  et  loeupletiora  EudoipM  libris;  Ramus  also  ezpreaeed  a  favorable  judg- 
ment on  this  work. 

Johannes  ArgTropnlus  (who  came  from  Constantinople,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1486) 
liTedatthecourt  of  Cosmo  de' Medici,  whose  son  Peter  and  grandson  Lorenzo  he  in- 
structed m  Greek.  He  was  afterwards,  till  the  year  1479,  teacher  of  the  Greek  langoage 
at  the  Academy  of  Florence,  in  which  of&oe  he  was  suooeeded  by  Demetrius  Chalco- 
onidylas  (1434-1511),  a  pupil  of  Theodora  Gaza.  Of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Johannes 
AigTropulns  transited  the  Organon^  AueevUationee  Phye.^  De  C<Ao^  Be  Anima^  and 
Sthiea  Niehom,^  into  Latin,  or  he  at  least  rerised  earlier  translations  of  them. 

Angelas  Politianus  (Angelo  Poliziano,  1454-1494),  a  pupil  of  Christopher  Landinus 
in  Roman,  and  of  Argyropulus  in  Greek  literature,  gave  lectures  at  Florence  on  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  translated  the  EneMndian  of  Eplctetus  and  Plato's  Ohamudety  but  was 
rather  a  philologist  and  poet  than  a  philosopher.  Of.  Jaoob  Mahly,  Angdue  PoUtianne, 
ein,  CvUurbUd  aua  der  Benausanee,  Leipsic,  1864. 

Hermolaus  Barbaras  (Ermolao  Barbaro)  of  Venice  (1454-1493),  a  nephew  of  Fran- 
da  Barbaras  and  pupil  of  Guarinus,  translated  works  of  Aristotle  and  Commentaries  by 
Themistius,  and  prapaied  a  Chmpefidium  SoierUue  NaturaUs  ese  ArietoteU  (printed  in 
1547).  He  belongs  to  the  Hellenistio  Anti-Scholastics ;  Albert  and  Thomas  wera,  like 
Areiroes,  "  barbarian  philosopheiB,"  in  his  opinion. 

An  Aristotelianism  derived  direoUy  from  the  original  sources  was  taught  by 
James  Faber  (Jacques  Lefdvra,  from  Etaples  in  Picaidy,  Faher  StapuUrme)^ 
amid  much  applause,  at  the  Univexaity  of  Paris,  about  the  year  1500.  He  wrote 
Latin  paraphrases  in  elucidation  of  some  of  Aristotle's  works.  Reuchlin  says  that 
**he  restored  Aristotle  to  the  Gauls.''  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  zealous  mathe- 
matician and  an  admirer  of  Kicolaus  Cusanus,  whose  works  he  published  and 
whose  doctrines  wera  of  still  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of  Faber's  pupil  Bovillus 
(866  below,  g  111). 

Desiderios  Erasmus  (1467-1536)  deserves  mention  in  a  history  of  philosophy,  both 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  scholastic  barbarism,  and,  positively,  on  account  of  the 
edition  of  Aristotle  which  he  assisted  in  editing,  and  mora  particularly  on  account  of  his 
having  laid  the  foundations  of  Patrology  by  his  editions  of  Jerome,  Hilarius,  Ambro- 
sius,  and  Augustine. 

Joh.  Ludovicns  Vivos  (bom  at  Valencia  in  1492,  died  at  Brages  in  1540),  a  younger 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  exerted  considerable  influenoe  as  an  exponent  of 
the  Scholastics,  especially  l^  his  work  entitled  De  Caitsie  Corruptarum  Artium  (Antw., 
1531,  and  Opera^  Bas. ,  1555 ;  Valenc,  1783).  The  genuine  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
says  Vivos,  interrogate  Natura  herself,  as  the  andents  also  did ;  only  through  direct  in- 
vestigation by  the  way  of  experiment  can  Natura  be  known. 

Marius  Nizolius,  of  Bersello  (1498-1576),  combated  scholasticism  in  his  TheeaurvM 
Ckeronianus^  and  particularly  in  his  Antibarbarua  sive  de  verie  prindpUe  et  vera  ratume 
iMmphandi  contra  peeudo-phOosophoe  (Farm.,  1553,  ed.  G.  W.  Leibnits,  Frankfort, 
1670  and  1674).  KizoUus  maintained  the  nominalistic  doctrines  that  only  individual 
thogB  ara  real  substances,  that  epecies  and  genera  aro  only  subjective  conceptions  by 
msans  of  which  several  objects  are  considered  together,  and  that  all  knowledge  must 
pnKieed  from  Bensation,  which  alone  has  immediate  certainty. 
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Not  only  scholaeticisni,  bat  also  the  dialectical  doctzine  of  Aristotle  himself,  was 
opposed  by  Petnis  Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  Bam^,  bom  in  1515,  murdered  during  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  at  the  iniftigation  of  his  scholastic  opponent,  Char- 
pentier)  in  his  Ammadvernonea  in  Dkd&Oicam  AriUotdis  (Paris,  1534,  etc.),  which  was 
tolio^e^hj^ioBlnetMuUaMS  DiaL  (Par.,  1548),  a  positive  attempt  to  provide  an  im- 
proved logic,  but  of  little  importance.  He  sought,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  (and  Qoin- 
tilian),  to  blend  logic  with  rhetoric.  Gf.  on  him  Gh.  Waddington,  Bamim^  9a  vie^  se$ 
ieriUetass  cpmums,  Paris,  1855;  Gharles  Desmaze,  P.  B.,  profe88eur  au  CoUige  de 
France,  ea  vie,  see  ecrite,  aa  mort,  Pazis,  1864 ;  M.  Gantor,  P.  i2.,  ein  wiae.  Martyr er  des 
16.  Jahrh.,  in  Oelzer's  Prot.  Monalsbl., Yol.  XXX.,  No.  2,  August,  1867. 

The  Humanists  hated  scholastic  Aristotelianism,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Averroism 
prevalent  in  Northern  Italy  (especially  at  Padua  and  Venice),  regarding  them  as  bar- 
barous. Many  of  them  also,  particularly  the  Platonists,  opt>OBed  Averroism  as  the 
enemy  of  religious  faith.  But  soon  other  opponents  of  Averroism  went  back  to  the  text 
of  Aristotle  and  to  the  works  of  Greek  commentators,  especially  to  those  of  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  in  order  to  replace  the  mystical  and  pantheistic  interpretation  of  Aris- 
totle by  a  deistic  and  naturalistic  one.  These  men  agreed,  however,  with  the  Averro- 
ists — ^who  afOrmed  that  there  was  but  one  immortal  intellect,  and  that  this  wa£  present 
in  all  the  members  of  the  human  race — ^in  denying  miracles  and  personal  immortality. 
For  this  reason,  both  they  and  the  Averroists  were  together  opposed  by  such  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato  as  Marsilius  Ficinus,  J.  A.  Marta, 
Gasp.  Gontarini,  and,  later,  Anton  Sirmond,  and  they  were  officiaUy  condemned  by  a 
Lateran  Gouncil  (at  the  session  of  Dec.  19,  1512),  which  required  of  all  Professors 
that  they  should  leave  no  errors,  which  might  be  found  in  the  works  to  be  interpreted, 
without  refutatioa  The  same  council  condemned  the  distinction  between  two  orders 
of  truth,  and  pronounced  everything  false  which  was  in  conflict  with  revelation.  There 
were  also  at  Padua  pure  Aristotelians  who  were  not  Alexandrists,  but  adopted  the 
theory  of  the  immortality  of  souls.  Among  these  was  Nicolaus  Leonicus  Thomffius 
(bom  1456),  who  taught  at  Padua  from  1497  on.  But  Averroism  was  at  that  time  the 
predominant  philosophy  in  Northern  Italy,  as  was  Naturalism,  which  was  based  on  Alex- 
ander's interpretation  of  Aristotle,  among  the  Peripatetic  opponents  of  Averroism.  Mar- 
silius Fidnus  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Plotinus,  though  not  without 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration :  *^  Nearly  the  whole  world  is  occupied  by  the  Peripate- 
tics, who  are  divided  into  two  sects,  the  Alexandrists  and  the  Averroists.  The  former 
believe  the  human  intellect  to  be  mortal ;  the  latter  contend  that  it  ia  one  in  all  men. 
Both  parties  alike  overturn  from  its  foundation  all  religion,  especially  because  they  seem 
to  deny  that  human  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  divine  providence,  and  also  to  have 
equally  fallen  away  from  the  teachings  of  Aristotle,  their  master. " 

Averroism  reigned  in  the  school  at  Padua  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  oentury,  though  in  different  acceptations  at  different  times.  WhUe 
the  heterodox  elements  of  the  Averroistio  doctrine  were  made  prominent  by  a  few, 
they  were  toned  down  by  others.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Averroism 
appeared,  in  comparison  with  Alexandrism,  as  the  doctrine  least  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Ghuroh.  At  the  time  of  the  reaction  in  the  Ghurch  it  was  reduced  and 
confined  to  the  careful  employment  of  the  Gommentaries  of  Averroes  in  explaining  the 
Aristotelian  writings,  the  doctrines  which  were  in  disaccord  with  the  faith  of  the  Church 
being  rendered  less  offensive  by  a  liberal  interpretation.  Many  interpreted  the  unity 
of  the  intellect  as  meaning  merely  the  identity  of  the  highest  logical  principles  (the 
principle  of  contradiction,  eta).    The  Averroists  of  this  later  i)eriod  pretended  to  be,  at 
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the  aame  tune,  good  Catholics.  Averroinn  had  become  a  matter  of  eradition  and  bore 
no  longer  an  offensire  character.  NomerotiB  impressions  of  the  Commentaries  of  Ayer- 
zoes  give  .evidence  of  the  continaing  interest  in  them.  The  first  edition  of  the  works 
of  Ayerroes,  which  appeared  at  Padna  in  1472,  reproduced  the  old  Latin  translations 
made  in  the  13th  oentoxy;  new  translations  were  sabseqnentlj  made  on  the  basis 
of  Hebrew  translations,  and  were  employed  for  the  edition  of  1602-^3,  whioh,  how- 
ever, contains  some  of  the  earlier  translations. 

The  Averroiatic  doctrine  of  the  xaaity  of  the  immortal  reason  in  the  whole  hnmsn 
race  was  professed  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  15th  oentnrj,  by  Niooletto  Vemias,  who 
oocnpied  the  professorial  chair  at  Padua  from  1471  to  1499 ;  bat  in  his  old  age  he  was 
converted  to  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  each  individual  soul.  In  1495  Petros  Pom- 
ponatioB  (died  in  1525)  oommenoed  teaching  philosophy  in  the  same  dty.  In  his  leo- 
tores  and  works  (De  immartaUtats  animcB,  Bologna,  1516,  Yen.,  1525,  Basel,  1634,  ed, 
Chr.  G.  Bazdili,  Tflb.,  1791 ;  De  fatOy  Ubero  arbUrio^  prcBdegUnaUone,  providerUia  Dei 
Ubri  qtdnguey  Basel,  1525, 1556, 1567 ;  De  naturaUtim  efsetwun  admirandorum  oofutis  s. 
de  ineantaUanibua  Uber,  written  in  1520,  Basel,  1556,  1567 ;  on  him  cf .  Francesco 
Fiorentino,  Pietro  Pampanagei,  Florence,  1868;  G.  Spioker,  in  an  Liaugaral  Dissert., 
Monich,  1868 ;  Lndwig  Muggenthaler,  Inaug.  DisaeH.,  Munich,  1868;  and  B.  Podesti, 
Bologna,  1868)  Pomponatius  rejected  the  Averroistio  doctrine,  and  reoognized  the 
Thomistio  arguments  against  the  same  as  sufficient  to  refute  it,  yet  believed  the  true 
meaning  of  Aristotle  to  be,  not,  as  Thomas  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  plurality  of 
immortal  intellects,  but  that  the  human  soul,  including  the  rational  faculty,  was  mor- 
tal. For  this  interpretation  he  referred  to  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  who  identifies  the 
active  immortal  intellect  with  the  divine  mind,  and  declares  the  individual  reason  of 
each  man  to  be  mortal.  By  the  human  understanding  the  universal  is  known  only  in 
the  iMirticular,  thought  is  impossible  without  the  representative  image  (^iyra^yca),  which 
is  rooted  in  sensation  and  is  never  without  relation  to  time  and  space,  hence  is  constantly 
dependent  on  bodily  organs  and  disappears  with  them.  Tirtne  is  independent  of  the  be- 
lief in  immortality ;  it  is  most  genuine  when  practised  without  reference  to  reward  or 
pfonishment.  Of  the  liberty  to  profess  this  doctrine  Pomponatius  sought  to  assure  him- 
self by  distinguishing  two  orders  of  truth,  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  (where- 
by he,  like  other  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  transition-period,  anticipated, 
in  a  manner  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigency,  though  philosophically  undeveloped, 
the  modem  distinction  between  i^ymboUcal  representation  and  speculative  thinking). 
Comsistenpy  in  philosophic  thought  leads,  according  to  him,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mor- 
tality of  human  souls ;  but  immortality  only  is  admissible  in  the  circle  of  theological 
articlea  of  faith.  In  like  manner  Pomponatius  disposed  of  the  doctrines  of  miracles 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

At  Paidua  and,  from  1509  on,  at  Bologna,  Pomponatius  had  an  opponent  lii  Alexander 
Aehfllini  (died  1518),  who  held  fast,  in  general,  to  the  Averroistic  phraseology  and  doc- 
trine, though  pretending  not  to  affirm  the  unity  of  intellect  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

A  pupa  of  Vemias,  AugustinusNiphus  (Agostino  Nifo,  1473-1546 ;  he  wrote  Commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  in  14  folio  volumes,  and  Optt90tda  moraUa  et  poUtiea^  Par.,  1654),  who 
at  first  avowed  the  Averroistic  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  but  afterwards  had 
the  pmdence  to  modify  his  A  verroism  and  bring  it  into  unison  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  and  who  in  1495-97  published  the  works  of  Averroes,  accompanied  by  re- 
fatatory  remarks  relative  to  various  passages,  wrote,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  a 
work  in  refutation  citheDe  ImmortalUate  Anmm  of  Pomponatius.     Since,  however, 
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great  interest  was  felt  in  these  InnsactionB  at  the  Boman  ooort,  Pomponatlus  waa  en* 
abled  nnder  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Bembo  (and  indirectly  of  the  Pope  himaelf)  to 
prepare  his  Defm^orium  contra  Mpkum.  Interest  in  philosophical  sabjects  led  the  Bo* 
man  court  at  that  time  beyond  the  limits  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  political  interest ;  the 
^<  unbelief  ^  prevalent  at  the  court  of  the  Pope,  coupled  with  a  general  laxity  of  morals, 
gave  offence  to  Luther  and  others,  and  became  one  of  the  causes  of  that  diTision  of  the 
Church,  which  the  reaction  that  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  subsequent  Popes,  in  the 
direction  of  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  the  fiuth  of  the  Church,  was  unable  to  remedy. 

Simon  Porta  of  Naples  (died  1555 ;  to  be  distingulBhed  from  the  eminent  physicist, 
Giambattista  Porta, of  Naples,  who  lived  1540-1615,  and  is  celebrated  especially  for 
his  work  entitled  Magia  NaturalU,  Naples,  1589,  eta),  a  pupil  of  Pomponatlus,  wrote, 
like  the  latter,  in  agreement  with  the  Alexandrists  on  the  question  of  immortality  {Ds 
temm  naturaUbus  prindpUs^  deanma  et  mente  kumana,  Flor.,  1551).  OaspaioCon- 
tarini  (1488-1542),  likewise  a  pupil  of  Pomponatlus,  opposed  his  doctrine.  Zimaim, 
a  Neapolitan  scholar  (died  1582),  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of  Aristotle 
and  Ayerroes;  his  Notes  were  included  in  the  later  editions  of  Ayenocs.  Jacobus 
Zabarella  (bom  at  Padua,  1582,  where  he  taught  philosophy  from  1564  till  his  death  in 
1589)  followed  for  the  most  part  Ayerroes  in  the  iuterpretation  of  Aristotle.  In  psy- 
chology he  adopted  rather  the  views  of  Alexander,  but  thought  that  the  iudiyidual 
intellect,  though  perishable  by  nature,  became,  when  perfected  by  divine  illumination, 
a  partaker  of  immortality.  ZabareUa  was  opposed  by  Francis  Piccolomini  (1520-1604), 
a  disciple  of  Zimara.  Andreas  Caesalpinus  (1509-1608,  physician-m-orclinazy  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.)  took  the  eai^  step  from  Averroism  to  Pantheism ;  his  God  was  the 
*^ universal  soul"  C^ anima  iinitersaUs,^^  QiuBStianes  Perip,,  Yemce,  1571;  Dcema^ 
num  InvettigaUo  Peiipat.,  ib.^  1583).  ZabareUa^s  successor  in  the  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  Cesare  Cremonini  (bom  1552,  died  1681),  was  the  last  important  representa- 
tive of  Averroistic  Aristotelianism  tempered  with  Alexandristic  peyohology. 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  Stoic  philosophy  was  made  by  Justus  Lipsius  (1547-1606) 
in  his  MannducUo  ad  SUncam  pkihaophiam^  Phyddhgia  Stoioorum^  and  other  wo^s. 
Gasp.  Schoppe  (Scioppius),  Thomas  Gataker,  and  Daniel  Heinsius  also  contributed  to 
the  exegetical  literature  of  Stoicism. 

Gfassendi  (1591^1655)  sought  to  defend  Epicureanism  against  unjustified  attacks,  and 
to  show  that  it  contained  the  best  doctrine  of  physics,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
bine with  it  (jihristian  theology.  Grassendi's  Atomism  is  less  a  doctrine  of  dead  Nature 
than  is  that  of  Bpicums.  Gassendi  ascribed  to  the  atoms  force,  and  even  sensation : 
just  as  a  boy  is  moved  by  the  image  of  an  apple  to  turn  aside  from  his  way  and  ap- 
proach the  apple-tree,  so  the  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  moved,  by  the  influence  of  the 
earth  reaching  to  it,  to  pass  out  of  the  direct  Hue  and  to  approach  the  eari^.  From  its 
relation  to  the  mvestigatlon  of  nature  in  modem  times,  Cbssendi's  renewal  of  Epicurean- 
ism is  of  far  greater  historical  importance  than  the  renewal  of  any  other  andent 
system;  not unjusUy  does  F.  A.  Lange  {Oekk.  des  MaUriaUmnus  und  KriHk  Miner 
Bedeutung  in  der  Oegenwart,  Iserlohn,  1866,  p.  118  seq.)  consider  Gassendi  as  the  one 
who  may  properly  be  styled  the  renewer  in  modem  times  of  (systematic  materialism. 

Ancient  skeptidsm  was  revived,  and,  in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed 
by  JHfichel  de  Montaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  clever  man  of  the  world  was  more  or 
less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  smcere  or  merely  pradent — ^recognition  of  the  neoessiiy  of  a  revelation,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  into  harmony  with  theology.  Other  support- 
ers of  a  like  tendency  were  Pierre  Charron  (1541-160B),  who  defined  it  as  man^s  prov- 
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ince  merely  to  search  for  the  tmth,  which  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  God ;  Francis  San- 
ches  (Sanctius,  bom  1562,  died  at  Toulouse,  1632),  teacher  of  medicine  and  philosophy; 
Fran9oi8  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (1586-1672),  who  applied  the  aigoments  of  the  ancient 
skeptics  especially  to  theology,  limiting  the  latter  to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith ;  and  the 
pupils  of  the  latter,  Sam.  Sorbin  (1615-1670),  who  translated  the  HypotypoBea  Pyr- 
rhonea  of  Sext.  Empirioos,  and  Simon  Foucher,  Ganonicos  of  Dijon  (1644-96 ;  cf .  on 
him,  F.  Babbe,  L'abbe  Simon  Fotieher,  ehanoine  de  la  ehapdle  de  D^on^  Dijon,  1867), 
who  wrote  a  HCstoire  de$  AeadSmidens  (Par.,  1600),  a  DUseri.  dephUos.  Academica  (Far., 
1693),  and  a  skeptioal  oritiqae  of  Halebranohe^s  Heeherehe  de  la  VeriU;  and  also  by 
Jos^h  Glanyill  (died  1680),  Hieronymos  Himhaym  (died  at  Pragne,  1670),  and  Pierre 
Daniel  Hnet  (1633-1721),  and  his  younger  contemporary,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706), 
to  whom  attention  will  be  directed  in  the  foUowiDg,  second,  principal  division. 

§  110.  Side  by  side  with  this  return  of  learned  culture  from  scholas- 
ticism to  the  early  Roman  and  Greek  literature,  stands,  as  its  analogue, 
tlie  return  of  the  religions  consciousness  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  To  the  participants  in  this 
movement,  the  original,  after  the  authority  of  tradition  had  been 
denied  by  them,  appeared  as  the  pure,  genuine,  and  true,  and  what- 
ever additions  had  been  made  to  it  were  regarded  not  as  constituting 
a  real  advance  upon  the  original,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  emascu- 
lation and  degeneration.  Yet  they  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  renewal  of  earlier  forms,  but  went  forward  to  a 
new  reformatory  development,  for  which  the  negation  of  the  (till  then) 
prevalent  form  of  culture  cleared  the  way.  Acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  in 
its  earliest  days.  Protestantism  rejected  the  mediseval  hierarchy  and  the 
scholastic  tendency  to  rationalize  Christian  dogmas.  The  individual 
conscience  found  itself  in  conflict  with  the  way  of  salvation  marked 
out  by  the  Church.  By  this  way  it  was  unable  to  attain  to  inward 
peace  and  reconciliation  with  God.  It  could  not  advance  beyond  that 
stadium  in  the  religious  life  in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  law  and  of 
sin,  and  of  their  antagonism,  is  predominant.  This  religious  sentiment 
was  rendered  invincible  by  that  form  of  Christian  morals  which  cul- 
minated in  the  monastic  vows,  whereby  the  moral  significance  of  labor, 
marriage,  independence,  and  of  all  the  natural  bases  of  the  spiritual 
life  was  underestimated;  and  by  indulgences  and  other  means  of  pro- 
pitiation this  same  sentiment  of  antagonism  was  rather  concealed  than 
removed.  Further,  the  religious  conviction  of  the  individual  was 
found  to  be  rather  prejudiced  than  confirmed  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
schools.  It  was  felt  that  not  the  work  prescribed  by  the  Church,  but 
personal  faith  alone  possessed  beatifying  virtue;  human  reason  was 
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believed  to  conflict  with  that  faith  which  the  Holy  Ghost  produces. 
In  tlie  first  heat  of  tlie  conflict  the  Eef ormers  regarded  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  Antichrist,  and  Aristotle,  the  chief  of  the 
Catholic  School-philosophy,  as  a  "godless  bulwark  of  the  Papists." 
The  logical  consequence  of  these  conceptions  would  have  been  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  philosophy  in  favor  of  immediate,  unquestioning  faith; 
but  in  proportion  as  Protestantism  gained  fixed  consistence,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  determinate  order  of  instruction  became  equally  apparent 
with  that  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  order.  Melanchthon,  Luther's  asso- 
ciate, perceived  the  indispensableness  of  Aristotle  as  the  master  of 
scientific  form,  and  Luther  allowed  the  use  of  the  text  of  Aristotelian 
writings,  when  not  burdened  with  scholastic  commentaries.  There 
arose  thus  at  the  Protestant  universities  a  new  Aristotelianism,  which 
was  distinguished  from  Scholasticism  by  its  simplicity  and  fi'eedom 
from  empty  subtilties,  but  which,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  modifying 
the  naturalistic  elements  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  especially 
in  the  Aristotelian  psychology,  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with 
religious  faith,  soon  became,  in  its  measure,  itself  scholastic.  The 
erection  of  a  new,  independent  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  general- 
ized Protestant  principle,  was  reserved  for  a  later  time. 

On  tile  philosophlaal  notions  peoolUr  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation  compare,  espodany,  Mor.  Carrl^re 
Btattg.  and  Ttib.,  1847.  Six  complete  editions  of  Lnthox's  Works  have  been  pabllshod,  as  follows:— Witten- 
be^,  1689-68;  Jena,  1566-68,  together  with  two  sapplementaiy  rcdnmes  pabL  at  Eiideben,  1664-65;  Alten- 
bnis,  1661-64,  together  with  sapplementary  yoL  pnbl.  at  HaUe  in  170S;  Leipsto,  172$M0;  Halle,  1740-68 
(Waloh's  edition,  the  most  complete  one  up  to  that  time),  and  lastly,  Erlangen  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
oommenoed  in  1826  (67  vols,  of  writings  in  German  and  80  in  Latin  had  appeared  up  to  1867  and  t^  mora 
were  wanting,  after  the  pablicaUon  of  which  this  edition  will  be  not  0D]y  the  most  oonect,  but  also  the  most 
complete  in  ezlstenoe).  Of  the  nnmeroos  works  on  Lnther,  we  may  here  mention,  on  aocoont  of  their 
phnoeophical  bearings,  those  of  Chr.  H.  Weiase  (Mart,  Luth,,  Leips,  1845,  and  JHe  CkrUMoale  £teMer*t, 
Leipa,  1868).  llelanohthon's  WorkB,  pnblished  by  his  son-in-law,  Peuoer,  at  Wittenberg,  1662-64,  haye  bom 
repablished  by  Bretsohnelder  and  BlndseQ  in  their  Corpua  B^ormatortun^  Halle  and  Bnmswick,  1834  soq., 
in  38  yolnmes,  to  which  Annales  Vtta  a  TntUcen  (lAnmswiok,  1860)  fonn  a  sapplement;  VoL  XIIL  contains 
the  philosophical  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ethical  ones,  whisib.  may  be  ftrand  In  VoL  XVI;  the  Scr^i>ta 
VarU  Arffumerut  in  VoL  XX.  also  indnde  some  phlloeophical  writings.  On  Melandithon,  oompaie,  among 
others,  Joachim  Camerarirw.  De  vUa  Mel  namtUo^  1666  (repabL  by  Qeorg.  Theod.  Strobel,  1777,  and  by 
Angnsti,  1819);  Friedr.  Galle,  CharakterMik  M.'a  ala  Theologen,  Halle,  1840;  Karl  Matthes,  Ph.  JT.,  sein 
Leben  und  Wirken^  Altenborg,  1811 ;  Ledderhose,  M.  tusch.  «.  aunem  u.  itmem  Leben^  Heiddb.,  1847 ;  Adolf 
Flanok.  MeL  prcBceptor  GemumtcB^  NOrdlingen,  1880 ;  Constant.  Sohlottznan,  Da  FklUppo  MOancMhone  re4>. 
hUeria  r^ormatora  oomm.,  Bonn,  1860 ;  Bomhanlt,  PAI2,  MelanchHum  aU  MathemaWcer  und  Pht^aOter^ 
Wittenberg,  1866;  Pansch,  MeL  ala  Schulmatuk,  Batin,  1866.  W.  L.  G.  y.  Eberstein  has  written  of  the 
natore  of  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  so-called  pore  Peripatetidans  (HaUe  1800),  and  J.  H.  ab.  Elswlch 
in  particular  of  ArLBtotelianlam  among  the  Protestants,  in  De  warta  AriatotaUa  in  ackoUa  ProUatanttum 
fortuna  achedtaama,  annezel  to  his  edition  (Wlttenb.  1790)  of  iMsnafa  De  varia  Artat.  fortuna  in  Aead. 
Fariaienat  (see  above,  Vol  I,  f  89>  P-  866)* 

Martin  Lather  (Not.  10,  1483-Feb.  18,  1540)  held  that  philoeophy,  as  weU  as 

leUgion,  needed  to  be  reformed.    He  says  (Epist.  Vol.  1.,  64,  acl.  de  Wette;  cf.  F.  X 

Bohmid,  Nic  TaureUiUy  p.  4):   '*I  belieye  it  impossible  that  the  ohnrch  should  be 

^  reformed,  without  completely  eradionting  canons,  decretals,  scholastic  theology,  philoso- 
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pfa^f  and  logic,  as  they  are  now  reoeiTed  and  taught,  and  infltitating  othera  in  their  / 
place." 

The  new  philoaophy  ahonld  not  control  theology.  ^^The  Sorbonne,"  he  says, 
*'ha8  pzoponnded  the  extremely  reprehensible  doctrine,  that  whatever  is  demonstrated 
as  troe  in  philosophy,  must  also  be  accepted  as  tme  in  theology. '^  Lather  held  that  it 
was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  retam  from  the  Aristotle  of  the  Scholastics  to  the  real 
Aristotle;  the  former  was  a  weapon  of  the  Papists,  the  latter  was  naturalistic  in 
tendency  and  denied  the  immortaUiy  of  the  soul,  while  his  metaphysical  subtleties 
were  of  no  service  to  the  science  of  nature.  He  not  only  expected  no  help  from 
Aristotle,  but  held  him  in  such  horror,  that  he  affirmed :  *^  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  of 
flesh,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  affirm  him  to  have  been  truly  a  deviL"  Melanohthon 
also  (Feb.  16, 1497 — April  19, 1560 ;  his  curious  idea  of  malring  his  Grecized  name  more 
ea^dionious  by  the  ungrammatical  omission  of  the  letters  ch,  should  be  excused  in  the 
man,  but  not  i>erpetuated  in  practice)  shared  for  a  time  the  feeling  of  Luther.  But  ^ 
the  Reformation  could  not  long  continue  without  philosophy;  experience  taught  its 
necessity.  By  merely  appealing  to  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity  an  authority 
had  indeed  been  found  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  to  the  religious  consciousness  the 
negation  of  the  later  or  non-original  ecclesiastical  developmentu  But  since  the  actual 
restoration  of  decayed  forms  could  only  have  consisted  with  a  state  of  torpidity  (like 
that  illustrated  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Caraites),  from  which  the  Reformation  in  its 
first  stadium  was  separated  by  a  world-wide  interval,  it  followed  that  no  Church  could 
be  built  up  on  the  principle  of  a  simple  return  to  the  embryonic  state ;  whenever  the 
attempt  was  seriously  made  to  carry  out  this  principle,  the  result  was  fanatical  sects— 
Iconodasts  and  Anabaptists.  A  developed  theological  system  and  a  regulated  order  of 
instmction  were  vitally  neoessaxy  even  for  a  Protestant  Church,  but  were  unattainable 
without  the  aid  of  philosophical  conceptions  and  norms.  Yet  a  new  philosophy  could 
not  be  created  ;  Luther's  genius  was  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  and  Melanchthon's 
oatore  was  rather  reproductive  and  regulative  than  productive.  Consequently,  since 
philosophy  was  indispensable,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  from  the  philosophies  of 
antiqaity.  Said  Melanohthon:  **We  must  choose  some  kind  of  philosophy,  which 
shall  be  as  little  infected  as  possible  with  sophistry,  and  which  retains  a  correct  ' 
method.'*  He  found  the  Epicureans  too  atheistic,  the  Stoics  too  fatalistic  in  their 
theology  and  too  extravagant  in  their  ethics,  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists  either 
too  indefinite  or  too  heretical ;  Aristotle  alone,  as  the  teacher  of  form,  met  the  wants  j 
of  the  young,  as  he  had  those  of  the  old  Chuifch.  Aooordin^y  Melanohthon  con-  i 
feaeed:  **We  cannot  do  without  the  monuments  of  Aristotle";  '*!  plainly  perceive  ' 
that  if  Aristotle,  who  is  the  unique  and  only  author  of  method,  shall  be  neglected,  a 
great  confusion  in  doctrine*  will  follow  " ;  ^*  Tet  he,  who  chiefly  follows  Aristotle  as  his  \ 
leader  and  seeks  out  some  one  simple  and,'  so  far  as  possible,  unsophistical  doctrine,  ' 
can  also  sometimes  adojit  something  from  other  authors."  Luther,  too,  revised  his 
pierions  opinions  on  the  subject  Li  1526,  already,  he  admitted  that  the  books  of 
Aristotle  on  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetics,  might,  if  read  without  scholastic  additions,  be 
useful  "as  a  discipline  for  young  people  in  correct  speaking  and  preaching."  Li  the 
^'Unterrieht  der  Vmtatorm  im  Kurfurstenthum  eu  Sadism  (1688;  written  by  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  expressing  the  oonunon  opinions  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon)  and  in  the 
**  Vnterrieht  der  VtsUataren  an  die  Pfarrherm  in  Uerzog  Heinrich^s  2u  Sachsen  FUrstm- 
thum  (1539,  Vol.  X  in  Walch's  edition ;  cf .  Trendelenburg  Erlaut.  2U  dm  Elementm  der 
ArisM.  Loffik,  Preface)  it  is  required  that  grammatical  instruction  should  be  followed 
^  instruotion  in  logic  and  rhetoric.  But  the  logical  instruction  could  only  be  founded 
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on  Axistotie.  Melanohthon  prepared  a  zuimber  of  manoals  for  the  use  of  mstructors. 
Classically  educated,  publicly  praised  in  his  early  youth  by  Eraamus  of  Rotterdam, 
related  to  Reuchlin,  and  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him,  in  whose  contest  with  the 
Dominicans  he  also  took  part,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in  the 
insipid  subtilties  of  the  Scholastios.  Following  the  example  of  Valla  and  Bud. 
Agricola,  he  went  back  to  the  text  of  Aristotle,  but  modified  and  toned  down  the  ideas 

-  of  Aristotle;  his  style  is  more  el^fant  than  profound.  In  the  year  1520  appeared  his 
first  manual  entitled  Compendiaria  diaiectices  ratio;  in  1522  the  first  edition  of  the 
lA)ci  thcologici  (in  which,  with  reference  to  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  Beformation, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  predestination,  more  rigid  ground  is  taken 
than  in  the  later  editions,  while  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  other 
dogmas  derived  from  the  Catholic  Church,  less  rigid  ground  is  taken) ;  in  1527  the 
Dialectics  Ph.  M,  ab  auctore  adatteta  et  recognita ;  in  1529  the  third  edition,  entitled 
Be  JDiakcta  Libri  quatuor  (also  in  1533,  etc.) ;  and  finally,  in  1547,  the  ErotenuUa  Dia- 
led (also  in  1550, 1552,  etc.).  Melanchthon  defines  (Dial^  L  I,  init.)  dialectic  as  ^*-  the  art 

»  and  way  of  teaching*^;  he  is  conoemed  not  so  much  with  the  method  of  investigation 
(since,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  truths  are  given  either  in  the  form  of  innate 
principles  or  by  revelation),  as  with  that  of  instruction.  He  treats  (conformably  to  the 
serial  order  of  the  works  in  Aristotle^s  Organon:  Isagoge  of  Porphyiy,  Categ.  Jk 
Interpret. y  Analyt,^  Top.)  first  of  the  five  PradicabUia:  gpedes,  genus,  differentia^ 
proprium,  aecidens;  then  of  the  ten  categories  or  Presdicamenta:  mbstantia,  quantitag, 
qiwUtaSy  rdatio,  actio^  pasaio,  quando,  tibi,  sitiu,  habitus;  next  (in  the  second  Book)  of  the 
various  species  of  propositions,  and  then  of  syllogisms  (Book  III.),  and  ends  with  the 
Topica  (Book  IV.).  He  lays  principal  stiessjon  the  doctrines  of  definition,  division,  and 
argumentation.  He  extols  dialectic  as  a  noble  gift  of  God  {Erotemata  Dialeeticss,  cpitL 
dedieatoria  p.  YH  :  ^^  Ut  numerorum  Twtitia  et  donum  Dei  ingens  est  et  vald4i  neeessaria 
horn,  ntoe,  ita  veram  docendi  et  ratiooinandi  viam  seiamus  Dei  donum  esse  et  in  expanenda 
doetrina  ccdesti  et  in  inquisitions  veritatis  et  in  aiiis  rebus  necessariam^^).  Md.  de 
Bhetor.  Libri  Tree,  were  published  at  Wittenbeig  in  1519,  and  the  PhilosophicB  moraMs 
Epitome,  ibid.,  1537;  Melanchthon  had  previously  published  commentaries  on  single 
books  of  Aristotle^s  Ethics.  Subsequently  (Witt.,  1550)  appeared  the  work:  Ethica 
doctrinm  dementa  et  enarraUo  Ubri  guinU  Ethieorum  {Aristotdis).  In  ethics  as  ia 
logic,  Melanchthon  follows  chiefly  Aristotle,  but  gives  to  the  subject,  in  the  last-named 
work,  rather  a  theological  turn,  the  will  of  Gk)d  being  there  presented  as  the  highest 
law  of  morals.  In  his  CommemtaHus  de  Anvma  (Wittenberg,  1540,  1542, 1548, 1558, 
1560,  etc.),  as  also  in  his  Initia  doetrina  physiom,  dietata  in  Acadernia  Witebergensi  (ibid. 
1549),  Melanchthon  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition  the  ideas  of  Aristotle.  Me- 
lanchthon retained  (even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Copemican  System,  to  which 
Osiander,  the  greatest  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
was  friendly,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  hinoself  confessed  the  eminence  and  sonnd- 
ness  of  Copernicus  in  other  respects)  the  AristoteUco-Ptolemaic  astronomy,  even 
maintaining  that  the  civil  authorities  were  bound  to  suppress  the  new  *'so  wicked 
and  atheistic  opinion.*'  To  the  stars  he  ascribed  an  influence  not  only  on  the  tempera- 
ture {ortus  Pleiad/tan  ac  Eyadvm  regularitsr  pKuvias  affert,  etc.),  but  also  on  human 
destinies.  Natural  causes,  he  says,  operate  with  necessity,  except  when  God  in- 
terrupts (interrumpit)  the  regular  mode  of  action.  In  defining  the  soul  Melanchthon 
defends  the  false  reading  ivStXlxtta  against  Amerbach  (1504-57),  whom  the  quarrel  about 
ivr€\ixtia  led  finally  to  leave  Wittenbeig  and  to  become  a  Catholic.  Psychical  life  is 
classified  by  Melanchthon,  after  Aristotle,  as  vegetative  (the  OptirriJco'y  of  Aristotle), 
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sensitiTe — indndin^  the  tis  appetitita  und  looomotiva  {aivOnriKS^y  o^ktik6¥^  Ktv',TtKoy^  xarh 
T^ror)  and  rational  (troi^rurdi-') ;  to  the  rational  soul  belong  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
Melanchthon  includes  memory  among*  the  functions  of  the  intellect  (herein  departing 
from  Aristotle),  and  thus  vindicates  for  the  latter  a  share  in  the  immortality  at- 
tributed by  Aristotle  to  the  active  intellect  (^89$  iroiijrurfs).  The  theory  that  ideas  like 
those  of  number  and  order,  and  of  geometrical,  physical,  and  moral  principles,  are 
*  innate,  he  would  not  give  up,  yet  represents  the  intellect  as  being  excited  to  activity 
through  the  senses.  Of  the  philosophical  proofs  offered  by  Plato,  Xenophon,  and . 
Cicero,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  says :  hceo  argumenta  cogitare  prod-eat^  sed 
tmnm  sdamus,  patrfactumes  divinas  intuendas  esse.  In  addition  to  the  experience  of 
the  senses,  the  principles  of  the  intellect  and  syllogistic  inference,  the  divine  revelation 
contained  in  the  Bible  constitutes  a  fourth  and  the  highest  criterion  of  truth.  Me- 
lanchthon is  unfriendly  to  theological  speculations;  the  interpretation  of  the  three 
persons  in  God  as  representing  intellect,  thought,  and  wiU— or  wctm,  cogitatio  and 
tdUintiis  {in  qua  sunt  ksUtia  et  amor) — ^he  admits  only  as  containing  a  partially  perti- 
nent companson.  The  joint  author  with  Luther  of  the  Reformation  approved  the 
execution  of  heretics ;  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  a  ^*  pious  and  memorable  example 
for  all  posterity.*' 

Until  the  rise  of  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  philosophies,  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  ' 
reigned  in  the  Protestant  schools.  The  doctrine  of  Ramus — to  which  a  few,  including  . 
Bndolf  Goolenins,  made  oonoessions — ^made  but  alight  headway  against  it.  Among  its 
teachers  were  Joaohim  Camerarius  (1500-1574),  Jacob  Schegk,  and  Philip  Scherbius. 
Still  there  were  some  men  who  resumed  the  opposition  which  Luther  had  at  first 
directed  against  it;  among  these  we  may  mention  in  particular  Nicolaus  Taurellus 
(see  below,  §  111).  In  order,  however,  that  the  impulse  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
spirit  from  every  external,  unspiritual  power,  and  to  its  positive  replenishment  with  the 
highest  troths  might  accomplish  its  work  in  all  the  spheres  of  spiritual  life,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Protestant  principle  should  become  generalized  and  deepened,  so 
that  it  might  extend  beyond  the  merely  religious  sphere,  and  that,  even  within  this 
^here,  the  limitations  with  which  the  principle  was  burdened,  and  which  more  and 
more  checked  and  falsified  the  reformatory  movement,  might  be  removed  from  it.  Such 
a  development  was  impossible  by  the  way  of  a  merely  immanent  development  of  ecde- 
aiastical  Protestantism  on  the  basis  of  its  historical  beginnings;  it  was  necessary  that 
other  factors  should  concur  with  this  one  for  the  production  of  the  desired  result.  Gf . 
in  particular  §  111  and  the  remarks  under  §  114  on  the  genesis  of  Gartesianism. 

§  111.  The  modern  mind,  dissatisfied  with  Scholasticism,  not  only 
went  back  to  the  classical  literature  of  ante-Christian  antiquity  and  to 
the  writings  constituting  the  biblical  revelation,  but,  setting  out  from 
the  sciences  of  antiqnity,  also  directed  its  endeavors  more  and  more  to 
independent  investigation  of  the  realities  of  nature  and  mind,  as  also 
to  the  problem  of  moral  self-determination  independently  of  external 
norms.  In  the  fields  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  geography,  and  astron- 
omy, the  science  and  speculation'of  the  ancients  were  first  restored, 
and  then,  partly  by  a  gradual  progress,  and  partly  by  rapid  and  bold 
discoveries,  materially  extended.  "With  the  assured  results  of  investi- 
gation were  connected  manifold  and  largely  turbulent  attemj)ts  to 
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establish  on  the  basis  of  the  new  science  new  theological  and  philo- 
sophical conceptions,  in  which  attempts  were  involved  the  germs  of 
later  and  more  matured  doctrines.  Physical  philosophy  in  the  transi- 
tional period  was  more  or  less  blended  with  a  form  of  theosophy 
which  rested  at  first  upon  the  foundation  of  Neo-Platonism  and  the 
Cabala,  but  which  gradually,  and  especially  on  the  soil  of  Protestant- 
ism, attained  a  more  independent  character.  A  physical  philosophy 
thus  blended  with  theosophy,  not  yet  freed  from  scholastic  notions  nor 
contradicting  the  affirmations  of  ecclesiastical  theology,  and  yet  resting 
on  the  new  basis  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies,  was  main- 
tained about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Nicolaus  Cusanus, 
in  whom  the  mysticism  of  Eckhart  was  renewed,  and  from  whom,  later, 
Giordano  Bruno  derived  the  fundamental  features  of  his  own  bolder 
and  more  independent  doctrine.  Physics,  in  its  combination  with 
theosophy,  continued  to  be  taught,  and  was  further  developed  in  the 
sixteentli  century,  and  also  even  in  the  seventeenth.  Among  its  pro- 
fessors were  Paracelsus,  the  physician ;  Cardanus,  the  mathematician 
and  astrologer ;  Bemardinus  Telesius,  the  founder  of  the  Academia 
Cosentina  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  his  followers,  Fran- 
cescus  Patritius,  the  Platonizing  opponent  of  Aristotle,  Andreas  Cte- 
salpinus,  the  Averroistio  Aristotelian,  Is  icolaus  Taurellus,  the  opponent 
of  the  latter  and  an  independent  German  thinker,  Carolus  Bovillns, 
a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  disciple  of  Nicolaus  of 
Cusa,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Lucilio  Vanini,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkfers,  and  Thomas  Campanella,  the  Catholic  opponent  of 
Aristotle.  The  religious  element  prevailed  with  Schwenckfeldt 
and  Valentin  Weigel,  Protestant  theologians,  and  with  Jacob  Bohme, 
the  theosophist,  among  whose  followers  have  been  H.  More,  John 
Pordage,  Pierre  Poiret,  and,  in  more  modem  times,  St.  Martin,  and 
whose  principles  were  employed  by  Baader  and  by  Schelling— by 
the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  his  passing  over  in  his  speculations  from 
physical  philosophy  to  theosophy.  The  theories  of  law  and  civil 
government  were  developed  in  an  independent  manner,  without  def- 
erence to  Aristotelian  or  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  changed  political  conditions  of  modem  times,  by  the 
following  men :  Machiavelli,  who  placed  an  undue  estimate  on  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  attainment  and  retention  of  which  he  would  have  all 
other  aims  in  life  subordinated;  Thomas  Moms,  the  Utopian  tbeorizer, 
who  sought  the  diminution  of  social  inequality  and  a  mitigation  ot 
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the  seyerities  of  legislation ;  Jean  Bodin,  the  protagonist  of  tolerance ; 
Gentilis,  the  liberal  PixDf essor  of  natural  law,  and  Hugo  Qrotius,  the 
founder  of  the  theory  of  international  law. 

Of  tevenU  of  the  natural  phlioaophers  of  the  transitional  period,  ThaddL  Ann.  Bixner  and  Thadd.  Siber 
treat  in  their  BeUruge  tur  QeKhiehte  der  Phifsiologie  im  toeUeren  und  engeren  Simu  (Leben  und  Jfeinungen 
beriihmter  Pkyttker  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.)^  Sulzbacb,  181S^S6.  Cf.  worka  on  the  history  of  physical  philos- 
ophy, and  monographs,  snch  as  Max  Farch&ppe's  OaWSe^  Paris,  1866,  etc.  The  philosophers  of  law  and 
statesmen  of  the  same  period  are  especially  treated  of  by  C.  von  Kaltenbom,  in  Die  Vorld^fer  dea  Hugo  Oro- 
Uus^  Leipsic,  184a  Cf.  alao  Job.  Jac.  Smaass,  NeueB  Syitem  dea  Rechta  der  Natur^  Book  I.,  pp.  1-370  ; 
Hmtorie  dea  Rechta  der  Xatur  (of  eepocial  value  for  the  time  before  Orotius) ;  L.  A.  WamkUnIg,  Rectusphi- 
UMcphSe  ala  Naturlehre  dea  Rechta,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1830  (with  new  title-page,  ibid.,  1864) ;  H.  F.  W. 
Hiiirichs,  Geach,  der  Rechta-  wid  Staataprincipten  aeU  der  RtfomuOion,  Leips.,  1&18-53 ;  Bob.  Ton  Mohl,  Ge- 
mMchte  und  Ltueratur  der  Staatatffiaaenachqften,  Brlangen,  1866-18B8 ;  Wheaton's  Hieiorv  of  InternaUonal 
Law,  and  other  works  relating  to  the  history  of  law  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  politics. 

The  Works  of  Nicolaus  of  Cusa  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  century,  probably  at  Basel,  and  in  the 
tfzteenth  by  Jacob  Fkber  Stapulensis,  Paris,  1614,  also  Baa,  1665 ;  a  German  translation  of  his  most  Important 
works  by  F.  A.  Scharpft,  was  pubL  at  Freiburg  in  186S.  Of  him  treat  Harshelm  ( Vita  N.  de  C,  Treves, 
ITaOX  F.  A.  Scharpff  (Der  Card.  y.  v.  C,  Mayencc,  1843X  Fr.  J.  Clemens  (Giordano  Bruno  UTid  yic.  Cita., 
Bonn,  1S46).  J.  M.  Dbx  (Der  deutacke  Card.  N.  v.  C.  u.  die  Kirche  a.  ZeU.  Regensbursr,  1847),  Bob.  Zimmer- 
mazm  (Der  Card.  Nic  Cuaanua  ala  VorUii^fer  Leibnitaena,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciencea  at 
TIenna  for  1862,  Vienna :  BranmUiller,  186S),  Jfigcr  (Der  Slreit  dea  Cardlnala  N.  C.  mU  dem  ffertoge  Sieg- 
mnnd  von  Oeaierretch,  Insbruck.  1861) ;  T.  Stumpf  (Die  poUt.  Ideen  dea  If.  von  C,  Cologne,  1865).  Cf. 
Xraos,  Verteichniaa  der  JOandachrf/ten,  die  3r.  C.  beaaaa,  in  Naumann*s  Serapeum,  1864,  Kos.  ZS  and  24, 
and  1865,  Nos.  i-7;  Jos.  Klein,  Ueber  eine  Eandachri/i  dea  yic  v.  Cuea,  Berlin,  1866;  (Jkm.lM.  Brock- 
baat%  Nicotai  Cuaani  de  concOU  uniceraalia poteatate  aententia  (Dtaa.  inaug.)  Lolps.,  1867. 

The  Work5i  of  Paracelsus  were  printed,  Bos.,  1689,  Strasb.,  1616-18,  and  Geneva,  1668 ;  of  him  treat  J.  J. 
Loos  in  VoL  L  of  Daub  and  Oreuter'a  Slitdten,  Kurt  Sprongel  in  Part  8d  of  his  Geach.  der  Arzneikunde,  Bix- 
ner and  Slber  in  the  first  part  of  Beltrdge  zur  Geach.  der  Phyaiol ,  Sulzbach,  1819.  Bob.  Flndd,  Htat.  macro- 
et  nUcrocoamt  metaph.,  phyaiea  et  technioa,  Opponheim,  1617.  Philoa.  Ifoaaioa,  Oudce,  168&  Bapt  Hel- 
mont.  Opera,  Amsterdam,  1648,  etc.  Franc  Merc  Helm.  Opttac.  Philoa,  Amsterdam,  1690.  Cf.  on  J.  B.  v. 
Helmont,  Bixner  and  Siber's  BeUr.,  No.  YIL,  Spicss,  H.^s  Svatem  der  Ifedidn,  Frankfort,  1840,  and  M. 
Rommelaere,  EtudeaaurJ.  B.  ffelmont,  Bruxelles,  1868.  Job.  Marc  Marda  Kronland,  Idearum  operatricum 
idea  a.  kypotheaia  et  detectio  iUiua  occulta  vlrtuUa,  quca  aemina  fiecuTidat  et  ex  iiadem  corpora  organica 
prodHdt,  Prague,  1684;  Phlloaophia  vetua  reatttttta:  de  mutationibua,  quae  in  univeraojluni,  de  parUum 
vniverai  conatUutione,  de  atatu  hominia  aecundum  ncUuram  et  prceter  naturam,  de  curatUme  morborum, 
Prague,  1663;  on  Marcus  Marci  see  Guhrauer,  in  YoL  XXI.  of  Fichte's  Zettach.  /.  Ph.,  Halle,  1862,  pp. 
lUl-SSO. 

Oardanns'  work,  De  SubtUUate,  appeared  first  in  print  in  1662,  his  De  Varietate  Rerum  in  1666,  his 
Arcana  EtemUatia  not  till  after  his  death,  in  his  collected  works :  Hieronymi  Ckxrdani  Jfediolanenaia 
opera  omnia  cura  CaroHSponii,  Lyons,  1663.  Cardanus*  rule  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree  is 
fofund  in  hut  work  (publ.  1643),  entitled :  Are  magna  a.  de  regulia  algebraida.  C.  ^frote  an  autobiography, 
which  first  appeared  at  Bas.,  1542,  and  again,  continued,  ibid.,  1676;  his  natural  philosophy  is  minutely  ex- 
pounded in  the  abo vested  BeUr.  zur  Geach,  der  Phyaiol,  by  Bixner  and  Siber,  No.  11.  SoaHger's  Exerd- 
taitonea  Bxoterlea,  in  reply  to  C.*8  De  SubtOitate,  was  published  Par.,  16CT;  C.  repUed  in  an  Apologia, 
vhich  is  snbjoined  to  the  later  editions  of  his  De  Subtilitate, 

The  two  first  Books  of  Bemardinus  TelesiuiC  principal  work,  De  Natura  juxta  propria  Prindpia,  ap- 
peared at  Borne  in  1565,  the  whole  work,  in  nine  Books,  at  Naples  in  1686,  and  again  at  Geneva  hi  1688  with 
Andr.  Caesalpinns'  Quceattonea  PertpatetUxe:  certain  minor  works  by  Tclesius  were  published  together  at 
Tenioe  in  1590.  An  extended  snmmary  of  his  natural  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  thizd  part  of  the  above- 
cited  Bettrage  of  Bixner  and  Biber. 

Frandacns  Patritius,  Diacuasionea  peripatetkxa,  quibua  AriatoteHcas  phOoaophica  univeraca  hlatoria  atque 
dogmata  cum  veterum  placUia  collata  eleganter  et  erudite  declarantur.  Para  I— IV.,  Venice,  1571—81,  Basel, 
1661 ;  Xoca  de  unlveraia  philoaophta  in  qua  ArtUotelioa  methodo  nan  per  motum,  aedper  lucem  et  lumina  ad 
j^rimam  oauaam  cueendUxtr,  deinde  propria  Patritli  methodo  tota  in  contemplationem  venit  dlvinitaa,  poatre- 
nto  methodo  Platonica  rerum  univerattaa  a  conditore  Deo  deducUur,  Ferrara,  1591,  Venice,  1693,  Lend.,  1011. 
Bixner  and  Siber  treat  of  him  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  "  BeUrdge  "*  dted  above. 

PetrasBamus,  Scholarum  phya.  lU>ri  octo,  Paris,  1666 ;  SchoL  metaphya.  llbri  quatuordectm.  Far.,  1566.— 
Sebastian  Basso,  Philoartphite  naturalta  adv.  Artatotelem  libr.  dfioddcim.  Par.,  1621  (alao  1649).— Claude  Gull- 
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lennet  do  Borigard  (or  Bauregard),  ClrcuU  Pltani  seu  de  veterunt  ei  peripatetlca  phik>»op7i{a  dlaJogi,  Udine^ 
1543 — 17,  padufl,  leiSl.—SennerU  Phystca,  Wittenberg,  1618 :  Opem  omjiia,  Venice,  1641  vtc—ifagneni 
JDemocrUuM  renivtacenA,  Pavia,  1646,  etc-^Jfaiffnani  curnu  phtlotopJUctu,  TonlonsG,  16S2,  and  Lyons,  1678. 

KIcf>laus  Taurellus,  PhUoaopkUx  triumphua^  hoc  est,  meiaphysica  phUosophaiuU  methodus,  qua  divitU- 
tua  iiiditis  merUi  notUiia  human<M  rationes  eo  deducuntur,  ut  J!nni$8iml8  iiide  construcU*  denwiiHtratioiObJts 
ai>erte  rel  verUa»  elucescat  et  qua  dtu  philoaophorum  sepuUafuit  authorttate  pfiilo«ophta  victrix  erwnpat ; 
qmfstiOTdbits  etUm  vel  sexceruu  eo,  quib\ui  cum  revelcUa  nobU  reritate  pfiilosophia  pugnare  vldebntury  adeo 
vet'e  conciUafUur^  tUnonJIdei  solum  servire  dicetula  sU^  sed  ejus  esse  fundcmuntum,  Basel,  1573;  Alpe* 
ctescBy  hjoc  esty  Andrea  Ccesalptnt  Itali  numstrosa  et  superba  dogmata  dtscusaa  et  excussa,  Frankf.,  15!I7,  a 
polemical  SynopU  Artst.  Metaplu,  Hanau,  1596;  De  mu/idavAmbcrg,  1603:  UranologiOy  Amb.,  1603,  De  re- 
rum  cetemUate :  metaph.  universalis  partes  qucUuor^  In  quibus  pladta  ArtstotelUt,  VaJle&U,  THccolorninct^ 
Caaalpini,  sodelatis  Conimbricensis  aliorumqtte  dtsciUiutUur^  examtnaniur  et  reftttantur,  Morbnrg,  1604. 
On  N.  Taurelloa  have  written,  specially,  Jac.  Wilh.  Peuerlln,  Dt>fS.  apologettca  pro  Xic.  Taurello  philowpho 
AlulorflHo  atfuOsmi  et  deUmi  iniuste  accusato  et  ipsius  TaurelU  Synopsis  Arist.  metaphystces  rentsa  cum 
anjMt.  editorts,  Nuremberg,  1784 ;  F.  X.  Schmld  of  Schwarzcnberg,  yic.  7aur.,  der  erste  deiitsche  Philosophy 
aus  den  Quellen  dargestellt,  Erlangen,  1860,  new  ed.  lb.,  1864. 

On  Carolua  Bovillua,  ace  Joeeph  Dippel,  Versuch  etner  syst.  DarsteUung  der  FhUosophie  des  C.  B,  nebet 
etnem  kurzen  Lebensabrtm,  WiirzbaTg,  1865. 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  have  been  edited  by  AiL  Wagner,  Ldpslc,  1820,  the  Latin,  !n  part 
(especially  those  on  Logic),  by  A.  P.  Gfrorer,  Stuttg.,  1884 ;  Jord.  Br.  de  umJbrts  tdearum  edit.  not.  cur.  Salra- 
tor  Torglnl,  Bcrl.,  1868.  On  Bruno  cf.,  besides  F.  H.  Jacob!  (cited  below),  and  ScheUing  in  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled Bruno  Oder  uber  das  naturliche  und  gottliche  Princip  der  Dtnge  (Berlin  1S02),  Rixncr  ond  Siber  in  tlio 
ftbovo-dtcd  Beltrdge,  Part  5,  Sulxbach,  1824;  Steflens,  in  his  Xachgel.  Schrlfteu^  Berlin,  1846,  pp.  43—78, 
Fallcson,  O.  Bruno  (written  in  the  form  of  a  mmanooi,  Hamburg,  1846,  Chr.  Bartholmdsfi,  Jordano  Bmno^ 
Paris,  1846—47,  P.  J.  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Kicolnua  von  Cusa,  Bonn,  1847,  Joh.  Andr.  Scartazzini, 
Giordano  Bruno,  eln  Bluueuge  den  Wlssens  (a  lecture).  Bid,  1867 ;  Domenico  BcrtI,  Vita  dl  G.  Br.,  Flor- 
ence, 1868.  Cf.  also  M.  Carridre,  Dlephllm.  WeUanschauung  der  Ji^ormatlonsxeU,  Stnttg.,  1849,  p.  £65  soq., 
and  in  tho  Zettschr.  /.  Phtlos.,  new  Bcrie«,  54,  1.  Halle,  1860,  pp.  128-134 :  nnd,  on  the  relation  of  his  doctrine 
to  that  cf  Spinoxa,  BchaarBchmidt,  Dencartes  utul  Sptnom^  Bonn,  1850,  p.  181  scq. 

A  complete  edition  of  tho  works  of  Cnmpanella  was  commenced  (never  complete<l)  at  Paris  by  their  au- 
thor ;  bmt  recently  (Turin,  1854)  the  Opere  dl  Tommaso  C&mpaneUa,  have  been  published  by  Alcfisandro 
d'Ancona,  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  C.'s  life  and  doctrine.  Of  him  tieat  Rixner  and  Silwr  in  Part  6  of  the 
sbovo-citod  Beltriige ;  also  Baldachin!,  VlUi  e  Filosojla  dl  Tommaso  Campantlla^  Naples  1840 — 13 ;  Mamiani, 
in  his  Dialoghl  dl  Scienaa  Prima,  Par.,  1846 ;  Bpaventa,  in  the  Cimento,  1854,  and  in  CaratUre  c  Svituppo 
delta  Fllosq/la  Itai.  dal  Secole  XVJ.  sino  al  Xostre  Tetnpo,  Modena,  1860.  Cf.  StrSter's  Brkfe  iiber  itat, 
Philos.  in  "Der  GedanXe,'^  Berlin,  1S64— 65;  Bigwart,  Tfiomas  Camp.  u.  seine  politlschen  fdeen,  in  the 
Preuss.  Jahrb.,  I860,  No.  11,  and  Silvestro  Ceutofantl  in  tho  Archlvo  storlco  Ttaliano,  Vol.  I.  p.  1,  1866. 

Lncilio  Vaninl,  AmphUheairum  atema  pronidentio!^  Lyons,  1616 ;  De  adminxruUs  natures  regintm 
deaque  morlallum  arcatUs  Ubri  quatuor.  Par.,  1616.  On  Lucilio  Vanini,  cf.  Leben  una  Schicksale,  Charakter 
und  Melnungen  ilea  L.  V.,  eines  Atheisten  im  17  Jahrh.,  von  W.  D.  F.,  Leii)8.,  1800,  and  Emile  Vaissc,  X. 
v.,  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  sa  mort,  Extrait  des  Uimolres  de  FAcad.  Impiridle  des  »c.  de  Toulouse. 

Of  Jacob  Bilhme*s  principal  work,  entitled  '■'' Aurora  Oder  die  Morgenroihe  im  Aufgang,"^  tm  epitome 
was  first  printed  In  1634 ;  tho  work  was  published  in  a  more  nearly  complete  form  at  Amst,  1656  etc.  Hia 
Works,  collected  by  Betke,  were  published,  Amst.,  1675,  more  complete  cd.  by  Gichtel,  tMd.,  16S2  etc. ;  and 
more  roceiitly  by  K.  W.  Schieblcr,  Loips.  1831—47,  2d  od.,  1861  seq.  Of  him  treat  Adelung  In  hia  GescK  Oar 
mewichi.  NarrheU,  11,  p.  210 ;  J.  G.  Katzc,  Blumenlese  aus  J.  B.'s  ScJirlften,  LeliMdc,  1829 ;  tJmbreit,  J.  U., 
Heidelberg,  1835 ;  Wilh.  Ludw.  WuUen.  J.  B.'s  Leben  und  T^re,  Stuttg.,  1836,  Bl'ut/ten  aus  B.^s  MystOc^ 
Stuttg.,  1838 ;  Hambcrper,  Die  Dekre  des  deutschen  PhUosophen  J.  B.,  Munich,  1844 ;  Chr.  Ferd.  Eanr,  Zur 
Geschlchte  der  protestanttschen  liystlk,  in  Theol.  Jahrb.,  18>i8.  p.  453  seq.  1849.  p.  8S  scq. ;  H.  A.  Fcchner,  aT. 
B.,  seln  Leben  und  seine  Schrlften,  G<irlitz,  1857 ;  Alb.  Peip,  J.  2?..  der  deutsche  Philosophy  der  rorldnfer 
chrlsUlcher  Wtsseneiltuft,  Lcipsic,  1860.  Loiiis  Claude  St  Martin  Cl't'43-1504)  translated  sevrral  of  Bimme'^s 
works  into  French :  V Aurora  naismnle.  Lea  trois principes  de  remence  divine,  De  la  triple  vie  de  Thomme^ 
Quamnte  questions  aur  rdme,  avec  une  notice  sur  J.  B.,  Paris,  loOO.  On  St.  Martin  (whose  poems  P.  Bode 
has  translated  and  annotated,  Munich,1863)  cf.  Matter,  St.  2£.,  lephllosophe  inconnu,  son  tnaUre  2fartinez  <Je 
Parquallo,  et  leura  groupea,  Paris,  1862,  2d  od.,  1864. 

Maochiavclli's  Worka,  flrrt  published  at  Home,  1531-32,  have  fence  been  up  to  the  moat  recent  times  vrry 
frequently  republished,  also  repeatedly  translated  into  French  ond  English,  and  Into  Geniian  by  Zicglcr, 
Carlsruhe,  1832-41.  Istorla  FlorenUne,  Florence  1532 ;  Gemian  translation  by  Bcumont,  Leiptdc^  1846  [Eng- 
lish translation  by  C.  E.  Lester,  2  Vols.,  New  York,  1846  ;  another  translation  was  published  In  Txmdoo  In 
1847.-rr.] ;  cf.  A.  Ranke,  Zur  Krltlk  neuerer  OeacUchtaachrdber,  Bcrl.  and  Lctpdc^  1821.  fEngUsh  transl. 
of  n  Principe,  by  J.  S.  Byertey,  Loudon,  1810.- Jr.]     Tho  literature  relating  to  MaochiaveUi  Is  brought  to 
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pcihcr  bj  Bobert  von  Hohl  (Gesch.  u.  I4U.  der  Staatnoi»9enachc{ften^  VoL  III,  Erlangen  1858,  pp.  619-601 )« 
vho  with  great  oxgwiiziDg  talent  giyeB  a  luminous  summary  of  the  manifold  opinions  of  the  different  authors. 
Espcdally  noteworthy  among  the  attempts  at  refutation  is  the  youthful  oompoeitlon  of  Frederick  the  Great : 
Anti-MacchiawiH^  on  which  cf.  besides  Mohl  (who  here  judges  unfairly;  although  it  was  the  intention  of 
Frederick  in  writing  the  work  to  furnish  an  historical  estimate  md  rcfntation  of  Machiavelli^  and  although  his 
work  viewed  in  this  light  is  veiy  weak,  yet  as  an  expression  of  the  author's  views  of  the  conduct,  in  ethical  and 
political  regards,  which  befits  a  prince  whose  dominion  is  already  secured,  and  of  his  reflections  with  reference 
to  his  own  future  conduct  as  a  ruler,  the  work  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  Mohl  cm  in  considering  the  work 
only  in  the  former  aFpcct),  Trcndelcnbuj^,  Jf.  und  A.-M.^  Yortragvum  Geddchtn{8»  FJ*a  d.  G.,  gehaUen  am 
26.  Jan.  185S  in  der  k.  Akad.  der  WUa.,  Berlin,  1866,  and  Theod.  Bernhardt,  MaocAiaoeUCa  Buck  tomFSretm 
und  F:*  d.  Gr.  AnUmacdUaoeUty  Brunsfiick  l^M. 

Thomas  Momet,  De  optima  reip.  statu  deque  nova  ineula  Utcpfa,  Louvaln,  1516  etc.,  German  trand.  by 
Oettinger,  Leipa.,  1846.  [The  above  is  contained  in  VoL  II.  of  Morc's  Complete  Works,  Louvain,  1566.  This 
VoL  contained  all  his  Latin  works.  The  first,  and  the  only  other  volume,  containing  M.^s  English  works,  was 
printed  at  London,  1559.-7V.]  On  More  cf.  Rndhart,  Nuremberg,  18S9.  9d  od.,  1856,  and  Mackintoeh,  Life  qf 
Sir  Ik.  Jtfl,  London,  1890,  2d  od.,  1844. 

Jean  Bodin,  Six  Uvres  di  la  ripubttque,  Paris,  1577  (Latin  version  by  the  author,  1684) ;  CoUoquium 
kqptapiomere^^  German  abridgment,  with  the  Latin  text  in  part,  BerL,  1841 ;  complete  edition  from  MS.  in 
the  Library  at  Gieesen,  ed.  L.  Koack,  Schwexia,  1857.  A  notioe  on  the  history  of  the  work  was  published  by 
£.  G.  VogeL  in  the  Serapeum^  l&iO,  Nos.  8-10.  Cf.,  on  Bodin,  H.  Baudrillart,  J.  B.  et  son  tempt,  tableau  dee 
tkiorte*  politique^  et  des  (dies  iconomiques  du  eeistUme  eiicie,  Paris,  186-%  and  N.  Flanchenault  {prieident  du 
tribunal  dvU  {fAngcr8\  Etudea  sur  Jean  Boding  magUUrat  et  pubUcUte,  Angers,  1863. 

On  Hugo  Grotins  cf.,  among  the  more  recent  writers,  H.  Luden,  IT.  G.  nach  aeinen  Schickaalen  und 
Sc/iTi/ten^  Berlio,  1800;  Charles  Butler,  L{fe  qf  U.  Gr.y  London,  1826;  Priedr.  Creuzer,  Luther  und  GroUue 
Oder  GlaubeuHd  Wumetvtchaft^  Heidelberg,  1846;  cf.  Ompteda,  UU.  dee  VdlkerrechU,  VoL  I,  p.  174,  scq.;  StahL 
<?eKA.  der  Rechtephiloaophie^  p.  158  scq.,  v.  Kaltenbom,  Kritik  dee  VdlkerrechU^  p.  87  seq. ;  Bobert  von 
M;>hL  Die  Oe«ch.  una  LiU.  tier  Staatawiee.^  I,  p.  220  seq. ;  Hartenstcin,  \nAbh.  der  adcAe.  Geeellech.  der  Wlaa.^ 
1^,  and  in  Hartenstcin's  IIist.-pfiUo9.  Abh.^  Lcipsic,  1870 ;  Ad.  Franck,  Du  droit  de  la  guerre  et  de  lapalx 
par  Grotiue,  in  the  Journal  dea  Savant&,  July,  1867,  pp.  428^41.  The  prhicipal  work  of  Grotius,  *'  On  the 
Jaw  qf  War  <m<i  Peace^"^  has  been  translated  and  annotated  by  Von  Kirchmonn  and  published  in  his  P/iilot: 
BibUotAek,  VoL  16,  Berlin,  1860. 

Nicolaas  Cusanos  (NicoL  OhiypffB  or  Krebs),  bom  in  1401  at  Cnsa,  in  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Treves,  was  educated  in  his  youth  among  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life, 
studied  law  and  mathematics  at  Padua,  then  applied  himself  to  theology,  filled  ecclesi- 
astical offioes,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  became  in  1448  Cardinal,  in  1450 
Bishop  of  Brixen,  aad  died  in  1464  at  Todi  in  TJmbiia.  He  occupies  a  middle  position  ( 
between  Scholasticism  and  Modem  Philosophy.  Familiar  with  the  former,  he,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nominalists  before  him,  lacked  its  conyiction  that  the  fundamental 
propositionB  of  theology  were  demonstrable  by  the  scholastically  educated  reason.  His 
wisdom,  he  affirmed,  was  the  knowledge  of  his  ignoianoe — of  which  subject  he  treats 
in  his  work  (written  in  1440),  De  Docta  Ignorantia,  In  the  subsequent  work,  De  Con- 
jecturis,  complementaiy  to  the  above,  he  affirms  that  all  human  knowing  is  mere  con- 
jecture. With  the  Mystics  he  seeks  to  overcome  doubt  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  ', 
the  inadequacy  of  human  conceptions  in  theology,  by  the  theory  of  man^s  immediate 
knowledge  or  intuition  of  God  {intuitio,  speculatio,  visio  sine  comprefiensione,  Gompre- 
hewiG  iMomprehensibiUs),  a  theory  grounded  on  the  Neo-Platonio  doctrine  that  the 
coul  in  the  state  of  ecstasy  {raptus)  has  power  to'transcend  all  finite  limitations.  He 
teaches  that  by  intellectual  intuition  {intuitio  intdlectuaUs)  the  unity  of  contradictories  ( 
{coinadentia  cantradietorium)  is  perceived  (which  principle,  founded  in  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian  mystical  philosophy,  had  already  reapx>eared  with  Eckhart  and  his  disciples, 
and  was  again  taken  up  by  Bruno).  But  with  the  skepticism  and  mysticism  of  Kico- 
laus  of  Gufia  was  combined  the  spirit  and  practice  of  mechanical  and  astronomical  in- 
veatigKtlon  on  the  basis  of  observation  and  mathematics.  From  the  influence  of  this 
practice  on  his  philosophio  thought  arises  the  essential  community  of  his  doctrine 
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with  modem  philosophy.  In  1436,  alieadj,  Nicolans  had  written  a  work,  De  Bepara" 
Uone  Caleiidarii,  in  which  he  proposed  a  reform  of  the  calendar  similar  to  that  of 
Gregory.  His  astronomical  doctrine  included  the  idea  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  whereby  he  became  a  fore-ronner  of  Copemicus  (whose  work  on  the  paths  of 
the  celestial  bodies  appeared  in  1543 ;  d,  among  other  works,  Franz  Hipler,  NicaUiui^ 
Copernicus^  und  Martin  Lather^  Brannsberg,  1868).  In  connection  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  Nicolans  advanced  to  the  theoiy  of  the  boundlessness  of  the 
universe  in  both  time  and  space,  thus  essentially  transcending  the  limits  of  the  medie- 
val imagination,  whose  conceptions  of  the  universe  were  bounded  by  the  apparent 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stara  In  the  philosophical  deduction  of  his  theology  and  cosmo- 
logy Nicolaus  Cusanus  follows  chiefly  the  numerical  speculation  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  the  Platonic  natural  philosophy.  Number,  he  teaches,  is  unfolded  reason  {ratio 
expUcata,  and  ratumaUs  falyriccB  naturcUe  quoddam  puHiUans  principium).  NicoUus  Cu- 
sanus defines  God  as  the  unity,  which  is  without  otherness  (the  cy,  the  rairdif  without 
lrt(tov\  and  (with  Plato)  holds  the  world  to  be  the  best  of  generated  things.  The  world 
is  a  soul-possessing  and  articulate  whole.  Every  thing  mirrors  forth  in  its  place  the 
universe.  Every  being  preserves  its  existence  by  virtue  of  its  community  with  all 
'  others.  Man's  ethical  work  is  to  love  every  thing  according  to  its  place  in  the  order  of 
the  whole.  God  is  triune,  since  he  is  at  once  thinking  subject,  object  of  thought,  and 
thought  {intdliffenSj  uiteUiffibiUj  iiUdUgere) ;  as  being  unitas,  cegtuilitas,  and  connexio^  he 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  {ab  unitate  giffnitur  unitatis  CBquaiitas;  oarmexio  vera  ab 
unitaU  procedit  et  ab  unitatis  aquaUtate).  God  is  the  absolute  maximum;  the  world 
is  the  unfolded  maximum,  the  ima^  of  God's  perfection.  In  love  to  Grod  man  becomes 
one  with  God.    In  the  God-man  the  opposition  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  reconciled. 

The  Platonists  of  the  next  following  time,  and  especially  those  of  them  who  made 
j  much  of  the  Cabala — such  as  Pico  of  Mirandula,  Beuchlin,  and  especially  Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  and  also  Franciscus  Georgius  Yenetus  (F.  G.  Zorzi  of  Venice),  author 
of  the  work  De  Jiarmonia  mundi  totius  cantica  (Yen.,  1525) — give  evidence  in  their 
works  of  the  influence  upon  them  of  the  new  science  of  mathematics  and  the  new 
spirit  of  natural  investigation,  which  were  being  developed  in  their  times.  Still,  their 
attempts  to  make  use  of  natural  science  for  the  control  of  nature  assumed,  for  the 
most  part  (as  notably  in  the  case  of  Agrippa),  the  form  of  the  practice  of  magic. 

The  consciousness — clothing  itself  in  the  forms  of  mysticism— of  a  natural  caus- 
ality imparted  by  God  to  things,  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  then  widely -extended 
belief  in  astrology  (a  belief  shared  by  Melanchthon).  But  the  union  of  the  independ- 
'  ent  study  of  nature  with  theosophy  appears  in  this  period  most  marked  in  the  works 
of  Philippus  Theophrastus  (Bombast)  Hohener,  or  von  Hohenheim,  who  called  himself 
(translating  the  name  Hohener  or  ^'von  Hohenheim'*)  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Paro- 
cdnis  (bom  1493  at  Einsiedeln  in  Switzerland,  died  in  1541  at  Salzburg).  He  intended 
to  reform  the  science  of  medicine ;  diseases  were  to  be  healed  rather  by  an  excitation 
and  strengthening  of  the  vital  principle  (AreheiM)  in  its  struggle  with  the  principle  of 
disease  and  by  the  removal  of  obstacles,  than  by  direct  chemical  reactions.  Cold  was 
not  to  be  opposed  by  heat,  nor  dryness  by  moisture,  but  the  noxious  working  of  a 
principle  was  to  be  neutralized  by  its  salutary  working  (an  anticipation  of  the  homeo- 
pathic doctrine).  The  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  contain  an  extravagant  mixture  of  chem- 
istry and  theosophy.  To  the  same  school  with  Paracelsus  belonged  Robert  Fludd  {de 
Fluctibus,  1574-1637),  Joh.  Baptista  van  Hehnont  (1577-1664)  and  his  son.  Franc.  Mer- 
curius  von  Helmont  (1618'*99),  Marcus  Marci  of  Kronland  (died  1676),  who  renewed 
the  Platonio  doctrine  of  ideas  operatrices,  and  others. 
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Hieronyinxis  Caidanns  (1501-1576),  mathematioian,  phjsioiaii,  and  philosopher, 
followed  Nioolaos  Gusanus  in  blending  theology  with  the  dootrine  of  number.  He 
asdibed  to  the  world  a  soul,  which  he  identified  with  light  and  warmth.  Truth,  he 
said,  wa8  acoessible  only  to  a  few.  He  divided  men  into  three  dassea :  those  who  are 
deceiTed  but  do  not  deceive,  those  who  are  deceived  and  who  deceive  others,  and  those 
who  are  neither  deceived  nor  deceive.  Dogmas  useful  for  ends  of  public  morals  the 
State  ought  to  maintain  by  rigid  laws  and  severe  penaltiea  When  the  people  reflect 
concerning  religion,  nothing  but  tumults  can  arise  from  it.  (Only  the  openness  with 
which  he  confesses  this  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  Cardanus;  as  matter  of  fact,  every 
power  ideally  condemned,  but  still  outwardly  dominant,  has  acted  upon  it.)  These 
laws,  it  is  true,  are  not  binding  on  the  wise ;  for  himself  Cardanus  follows  the  prin- 
ciple :  "  Truth  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  things,  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  sake  of  truth 
to  oppose  the  laws  '*  {verUaa  omnibus  arUeponmda  neque  fmpium  duxmim  propter  iUam 
adzenari  UffibuB).  For  the  rest,  Cardanus  was  a  visionary,  and  full  of  puerile  super- 
stitions.  HiB  opponent,  Julius  Cissar  Scaliger  (1484-1668),  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
judges  him  thus:  eum  m  quibtudam  interdum plus  hondne  sapere^  m  phtrimis  minus 
guovispuero  inteUigere,  *^in  some  tiungB  oocasionally  wiser  than  a  man,  but  in  most 
tiuugs  less  intelligent  than  any  boy." 

Bemardinus  Telesius  (bom  at  Coeenza  1608,  died  ib,  1588)  became  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  modem  philosophy  by  undertaking  to  combat  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  not  in  | 
the  interest  of  PlatonJsm,  or  any  other  ancient  system,  but  in  the  interest  of  natural  • 
adenoe,  founded  on  original  investigation  of  nature ;  but  for  support  in  this  undertak- 
ing he  resorted  to  the  ante-Sooratio  natural  phUosophy,  and  especially  to  that  pro- 
pounded (but  only  aa  doctrine  of  appearances)  by  Parmenidea  Syllogisms  were,  in  his 
view,  an  imperfect  substitute  for  sensation,  in  the  matter  of  cognition.  He  founded 
at  Naples  a  sooieiy  of  natural  investigators,  the  Academia  Telesiana  or  Cosentina,  after 
the  model  of  which  numerous  other  learned  societies  have  been  formed. 

Frandscns  Patritius,  bom  at  Clissa  in  Dalmatia  in  15!^,  taught  the  Platonic  philos* 
ophj  at  Ferrara  in  the  years  1576-93,  and  died  at  Borne  in  1597.  He  blended  Neo-  | 
Platonic  with  Telesian  opinions.  In  his  IHsoussiones  Peripat,  he  explains  and  at  the 
same  time  combats  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  Many  works  attributed  to  Aristotle  were 
considered  by  him  as  spurious.  He  entertained  the  wish  that  the  Pope  would  employ 
his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  Aristotelianifim,  and  in  favor  of  the  modified 
Platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanations  of  light,  which  he  had  developed.  He  trans- 
lated the  commentary  of  Philoponus  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  and  also  Hermes 
Trismegistns  and  the  Oracles  of  Zoroaster ;  his  own  dootrine  was  developed  by  him  in 
the  work  entitled,  Naoa  de  universis  phUosophia^  etc. 

Among  those  who  agreed  with  Telesius  and  Patritius  in  their  opposition  to  the  Aris- 
totelian physics  and  metaphysics,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reform  these  doctrines,  were 
Petnis  Bamus,  the  above-named  (  §  109,  p.  12)  opponent  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  pubUahed  (after  the  publication  by  his  antagonist,  Jac.  Carpentarius,  of  a  Descrip- 
Ho  unhersof  naturm  ex  AriOotde^  Par.,  1562)  Schdlarum  phys.  Ubr.  octo,  and  SehoUmim 
metapkys  Ubr.  quatuordeem  ;  also  Sebastian  Basso,  author  of  Phibsophics  naturaUs  adv. 
AritUftelem  Ubr.  duodedm,  and  (Tlaude  Guillermet  de  Berigard  (or  Bauregard,  who, 
abont  the  year  1067,  held  a  Professorship  at  Padua),  in  his  work,  CircvU  Pisani,  etc. 
As  GasBendi  (above,  §  109,  p.  15),  from  Epicurus,  so  Sennert  aind  Magnenus  drew  from 
Benuxaitus  in  their  endeavors  for  reform  in  the  department  of  physics,  while  Hajgnan 
followed  Empedodea. 

Among  the  above-named  (109,  pp.  10-16)  Aristotelians,  Andreaa  Caesalpinns  (1519- 
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1603),  who  developed  Averroistic  Anstoteliaiiism  into  poatheism,  should  here  be  again 
mentioned  as  an  independent  investigator,  to  whom  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
are  indebted  for  important  enlargements. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Protestant  Chnrch,  Nioolans  Taurellns  (bom  1547  at 
'  Mompelgard,  died  at  Altdorf  in  1606)  combated  not  only  the  Averroistic  AristoteUan- 
ism  of  Cassalpinus,  but  also  Aristotelianism  in  general,  and  all  human  authority  in 
philosophy  C'TTwximam  phSosophuB  mcumlam  inussU  atithoritaa^*),  and  undertook  to 
I  frame  a  new  body  of  doctrine,  in  which  there  should  be  no  conflict  between  philosophi- 
^  cal  and  theological  truth.  Taurellus  will  not,  he  says,  while  he  believes  as  a  Christian, 
think  OS  a  heathen,  or  be  indebted  to  Christ  for  faith,  but  to  Aristotle  for  intelllgenoe. 
He  holds  that  but  for  man's  fall  philosophy  would  have  sufficed  {dieam  uno  verbo  quod 
res  est :  sipeecatum  non  esset,  sola  viguisset  pluloaophia),  but  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  revelation  became  necessary,  which  completes  philosophical  knowledge  by  that 
which  relates  to  the  state  of  grace.  Taurellus  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  and 
atomic  origin  of  the  world  (conceived  as  first  made  up  of  uncombined  atoms, — and  this 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  all  etemitiy),  as 
also  the  dogma  of  the  Tiinity,  not  (with  the  Aristotelians)  as  merely  revealed  and  theo- 
logrical,  but  (with  Platomsts)  as  also  philosophically  justifiable  doctrines.  But  his 
Christianity  is  confined  to  fundamental  dogmas;  he  will  not  be  called  a  Luthenm 
or  a  Colvinist,  but  a  Christian.  The  appropriation  of  salvation  through  Christ  is,  in 
his  view,  the  work  of  human  freedom.  Those  who  convince  themselves  that  Chiist 
died  for  them  will  be  saved,  and  all  others  wiU  be  eternally  damned.  The  triumph 
of  philosophy  emancipated  from  Aristotelianism  and  in  harmony  with  theology,  is 
celebrated  by  Taurellus  in  the  work:  PhUosophicB  triumpkus,  and  in  other  worka 
Schegk  and  his  pupil  and  successor,  Scherbius,  the  Altdorf  Aristotelians,  defended 
against  Taurellus,  as  also  against  Ramus,  the  Aristotelian  doctrine;  but  Godenius, 
Professor  at  Marburg,  although  admitting  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Ramus  into  his 
logic,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Taurellus.  In  general,  Taurellus  found  little 
sympathy  among  his  contemporaries.  Leibnitz  esteemed  him  highly  as  a  vigorous 
thinker,  and  compared  him  to  Scaliger,  the  acute  opponent  of  Cardanus. 

Carolus  Bovillus  (Charles  Bouill6,  bom  about  1470  or  1475,  at  Sancourt  near  Amiens, 
died  about  1553,  an  immediate  pupil  of  Faber  Stapulensis,  see  above,  §  109,  p.  11)  devel- 
oped a  philoeophioo-theological  system,  catholic  in  spirit,  and  founded  on  the  principles 
of  Nicolaus  Cusanus. 

Giordano  Bruno,  bom  in  the  year  1548  at  Nola  in  the  province  of  Naples,  developed 
the  doctrine  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  in  an  anti-ecclesiastical  direction.  He  was  instracted 
in  his  youth  in  the  humanities  and  in  dialectio  at  Naples.  He  entered  the  Dominican 
Order,  but  quitted  it  upon  arriving  at  convictions  in  conflict  with  the  dogmatic  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  and  repaired  to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  thence  to  Venice,  and  soon 
afterwards  to  Gteneva.  The  reformed  orthodoxy  of  Geneva,  however,  proved  no  more  ' 
congenial  to  him  than  that  of  Catholicism,  and  leaving  that  dty  he  went  by  way  of 
Lyons  to  Toulouse,  thence  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Oxford  and  London.  According 
to  the  theory  of  Falkson  {G.  Bruno^  p.  289)  and  of  BennoTschischwitz  {ShaJceepeare's 
Hamlety  Halle,  1868),  Shakespeare  became  acquainted  with  a  comedy  entitled  d  Can- 
deUijOy  written  by  Bruno  while  residing  in  London  (1583-1586),  and  perhaps  with  others 
of  his  writings,  and  derived  from  them  some  of  the  ideas — particularly  on  the  subject 
of  the  indestractiblity  of  the  material  elements  and  the  relativity  of  evil — which  he 
expresses  by  the  mouth  of  the  Danish  Prince.  From  London  Bruno  journeyed  by  way 
of  Paris  to  Wittenberg,  thence  to  Ftagoe,  Helmstadt,  Frankf  ort-on-the-Main~rwhere 
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he  remained  till  1591 — Zurich,  and  Yenioe ;  here,  on  the  28d  of  May,  1592,  haying  been 
denounced  by  the  traitor  Mocenigo,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Inquisition,  and  in  1593  was 
delivered  to  the  Roman  authorities.      In  Borne  he  suffered  several  years'  confinement 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.     At  last,  since  he  remained  unmoved  in  his  convic- 
tions, and  with  noble  fidelity  to  truth  scornfully  refused  to  be  guilty  of  a  hypocritical 
submission,  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake  (with  the  customary  mocking  formula  : 
**  Delivered  to  the  secular  authorities  with  the  request  that  they  would  punish  him  as 
mildly  as  possible  and  without  effusion  of  blood  ").     Bruno  replied  to  his  judges  :  ^*  I  | 
suspect  that  you  pronounce  my  sentence  with  greater  f ear  than  I  receive  it."  •   He  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  the  Gampofiore  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy,  1600,  a  martyr  to  scien- 
tific convictions  founded  on  the  free  investigations  of  the  new  epoch.     Emancipated 
Italy  has  honored  him  with  a  statue,  before  which,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1805,  the 
Papal  Encyclica  of  December  8,  1864,  was  burned  by  students.     With  the  Gopemican 
system  of  the  universe,  whose  truth  had  become  certainty  for  him,  he  considered  the  \ 
dogmas  of  the  Ghuroh  to  be  incompatible.     And  indeed  soon  afterwards  (March  5,  ' 
1616)  the  Gopemican  doctrine,  which  had  at  first  been  not  unfavorably  received  on  the 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  uras    described  by  the  Index-Gongregatioii  as 
**faiM  iUa  doctrina  PyUuigorica,  Dmn<pque  Scriptura  cmmno  adcermju.^^     Bruno's  ^ 
aBtronomical  views  are  an  expansion  of  the  Gopemican  doctrine.    For  him  the  universe 
is  infinite  in  time  and  space ;  our  solar  system  is  one  of  innumerable  worlds  (for  which  , 
doctrine  he  also  cites  the  authority  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius),  and  God  the  original 
and  immanent  cause  of  the  universe.  Power,  wisdom,  and  love  are  his  attributes.    The  ' 
stars  are  moved,  not  by  a  prime  mover  {primus  motor)^  but  by  the  souls  immanent  in 
them.  Bruno  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  dualism  of  matter  and  form ;  the  form,  moving 
cause,  and   end  of  organic  beings  are  identical  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  constituent  matter  of  the  organisms ;  matter  contains  in  herself  the  forms  of 
things,  and  brings  them  forth  from  within  herself.     The  elementary  parts  of  all  that  ^ 
exists  are  the  minima  or  monads,  which  are  to  be  conceived  as  points,  not  absolutely  , 
unextended,  but  spherical ;  they  are  at  once  psychical  and  material.     The  soul  is  a 
monad.     It  is  never  entirely  without  a  body.     Gk)d  is  the  monad  of  monads ;  he  is  the 
Minimum,  because  all  things  are  external  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Maximum, 
since  all  things  are  in  him.     God  caused  the  worlds  to  come  forth  out  of  himself,  not  ' 
by  an  arbitrary  act  of  will,  but  by  an  inner  necessity,  hence  without  compulsion,  and  \ 
hence  also  freely.     The  worlds  are  nature  realized,  God  is  nature  working.     God  is 
present  in  things  in  like  maimer  as  being  in  the  things  that  are,  or  beauty  in  beautiful 
objects.     Each  of  the  worlds  is  perfect  in  its  kind ;  there  is  no  absolute  evil.    All  indi- 
ridnal  objects  are  subject  to  change,  but  the  universe  remains  in  its  absolute  perfection 
ever  like  itself. — Inimically  disposed  towards  Scholasticism,  Bruno  held  in  high  honor 
the  attempts  at  new  speculation,  which  he  found  in  the  works  of  Raymundus  Lullius 
and  Nicolaos  Gusanus.     When  treading  on  neutral  ground  in  philosophy  he  often  de- 
fended the  art  of  Raymundus.     Of  Nicolaus  Gusanus,  from  whom  he  took  the  prind-  • 
jdum  coifusidenticB  oppodtorurn^  he  speaks  in  his  works  in  terms  of  great  respect,  not 
forgetting,  however,  to  mention  that  Nicolaus,  too,  was  hampered  by  his  priest^s  gown. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  new  path  opened  up  by  Telesius,  but  did  not  by  personal  and 
special  investigations  follow  it  himself.    Bruno  demands  that,  beginning  with  the  low- 
est and  most  conditioned,  we  rise  in  oru:  speculations  by  a  regular  ascent  to  the  high- 
est, but  he  did  not  himself  always  proceed,  according  to  this  method.     It  was  his  pecu- 
liar merit  that  he  laid  hold  upon  the  first  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  powerful  fancy  combined  them  in  a  complete  system  of  the  universe,  a 
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system  oorresponding  with  the  spirit  of  modem  scienoe.  Those  works  of  Gioidano 
Brano,  in  which  he  chiefly  develops  his  system,  were  written  in  Italian.  Of  these  tiie 
most  important  is  the  DeUa  Causae  Ptincipio  ed  Uno,  Venice  (or  London),  1684 ;  an 
abstract  of  this  work  is  appended  by  F.  H.  Jaoobi  to  his  work  on  the  doctrine  of 
Spinoza  ( Werke,  vol.  iv.  Abth.  1).  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  Ddl^  Infinito  Unkeno 
e  M<mM.  Of  his  Latin  works  the  more  important  are  :  Jordani  Brunt  de  eompendma 
arcMteetura  et  complemento  artis  I/uUii,  Venice,  1580;  Paris,  1582.  De  tripUd  mimmo 
(i.  e.  on  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical  Minimum)  et  menmra  Uhri 
gmnque,  Frank.,  1591.  Demonade,  numero  ei  figura  Uber,  item  de  immeruo  et  mfig- 
urabiUet  de  innumerabiUlms^  seu  de  universo  et  mundis  Utni  oeto^  Frank.,  1591. 

Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1641)  acquired  by  his  investigation  of   the  laws  of  falling 

^bodies  a  lasting  title  to  esteem  not  only  as  a  physicist,  but  also  as  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher. Worthy  of  note  are  his  maxims  of  method :  independence  of  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  science,  doubt,  and  the  founding  of  inferences  on  observations  and  experiments. 
Thomas  Campanella  (bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria  in  1568,  died  at  Paris  in  16S9)^ 
although  a  Dominican  of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  sympathies  and  a  zealot  for  a 
universal  Catholic  monarchy,  did  not,  since  he  appeared  as  an  innovator,  escape  sos- 
picion  and  persecution.  Accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Spanish  government,  he 
was  kept  in  strict  confinement  from  1599  to  1626,  after  which  he  passed'  three  years  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Eomish  Inquisition;  finally  released,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  (1634-1639)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  with  an  honorable  reception.  Campanella 
recognizes  a  twofold  divine  revelation,  in  the  Bible  and  in  nature.  In  a  Canzone 
(translated  into  German  by  Herder)  he  describes  the  world  as  the  second  book  in  which 
the  eternal  mind  wrote  down  its  own  thoughts,  the  living  mirror,  which  shows  the 
reflection  of  God's  countenance ;  human  books  are  but  dead  copies  of  life,  and  are 
full  of  error  and  deception.  He  argues  especially  against  the  study  of  nature  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  demands  that  (with  Telesius)  we  should  ourselves  explore 
nature  {De  genUUsmo  non  retinendo  ;  Utrum  Uceat  navam  past  gerUUes  condere  philo9(h 
phiam;  Utrum  liceat  AristoteU  eontradicere ;  Utrum  Uceat  jurare  in  f>erba  magistri^ 
Par.,  1636).     The  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  perception  and  faith;  out  of  the  lat- 

I  ter  grows  theology,  out  of  the  former,  under  scientific  manipulation,  philosophy. 
Campanella  (like  Augustine  and  several  Scholastics,  especially  Nominalists,  and  like 
Descartes  subsequently)  sets  out  from  the  certainty  which  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, seeking  to  deduce  from  it,  first  of  all,  the  existence  of  God.  From  our  notion  of 
God  he  attempts  to  establish  God*s  existence ;  not,  however,  ontologically  (like  An- 
selm),  but  psychologically.  As  a  finite  being — so  he  reasons — I  cannot  myself  have 
produced  in  me  the  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  superior  to  the  world;  I  can  only  have 
received  it  through  the  agency  of  that  being,  who  therefore  must  really  exist.  This 
infinite  being,  or  the  Deity,  whose  "primalities"  are  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  pro- 
duced in  succession  the  ideas,  angels,  the  immortal  souls  of  men,  spaoe  and  the  world 
of  perishable  things,  by  mingling  in  increasing  measures  non-being  with  his  pure  being. 
All  these  existences  have  souls;  there  exists  nothing  without  sensation.  Space  is 
animate,  for  it  dreads  a  vacuum  and  craves  replenishment.  Plants  grieve,  when  they 
wilt,  and  experience  pleasure  after  refreshing  rain.  All  the  free  movements  of  natural 
objects  are  the  result  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.  The  planets  revolve  around  the  sun, 
and  the  sun  itself  around  the  earth.  The  world  is  God's  living  image  {mvndus  est  Dd 
Tiva  staiua).  Campanella's  theory  of  the  state  (in  the  Civitas  SoUs)  is  founded  on  the 
Platonic  Hep.  j  but  the  philosophers  called  to  rule  are  regarded  by  him  as  priests,  and 
so  (in  his  later  works)  this  Platonic  doctrine  becomes  the  groundwork  for  the  theoiy 
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of  a  nniveiBal  role  of  the  Pope ;  he  demands  the  suboidinatioii  of  the  State  to  the 
Church,  arid  sach  pezaecation  of  heretics  as  was  practised  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Setting  out  from  the  Alezandxism  of  Pomponatiua,  Lncilio  Yanini,  the  Neapolitan 
(bom  about  1585,  burned  At  Toiilouse  in  1610),  developed  in  his  Amphitheatrum 
.^ema  ProcidenUcBy  and  in  his  i>«  odmirandM  naturcB^  etc.,  a  naturalistic  doctrine. 
That  he  aflirmed  his  submission  to  the  Church  did  not  save  him  from  a  rather  horrible 
than  tiagic  doouL 

In  England  it  was  Bacon  of  Yerulam  (1561-1626),  above  all  others,  that  successfully 
conducted  the  contest  against  ScholasticiBm.  Bacon  stands  on  the  boundazy-line 
between  the  period  of  transition  and  the  period  of  modem  times,  but  may— partly 
since  he  discarded  the  theosophic  element  and  sought  a  methodology  for  the  pure 
investigation  of  nature,  and  partiy  because  of  his  essential  connection  with  a  new  add 
eesentially  modem  development-series,  culminating  in  Locke — ^be  more  appropriately 
tzeated  of  below  (§  113). 

The  natural  philosophy  of  oU  the  thinkers  thus  far  named  contained  more  or 
less  of  the  theosophicol  element.  Theosophy  became  predominant  in  the  doctrines 
of  Valentin  Weigel  and  Jacob  Bohme.  Valentin  Weigel  (bom  in  1533  at  Hayna, 
near  Dresden,  died  after  1594;  d  on  him  JuL  Otto  Opel,  Leipsic,  1864)  shaped 
his  doctrine  after  that  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  and  of  Paracelsus,  and  in  port  after 
that  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  of  Ossing  (1490-1561),  who  aimed  at  the  spLrituaUsation 
of  Lutheranism.  In  a  similar  relation  to  Weigel  and  Paracelsus  stood  the  shoe- 
maker of  (a^litz,  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624),  who  by  the  idea — which  dawned  upon 
hun  in  the  midst  of  the  dogmatic  strife  concerning  original  sin,  evil,  and  free-will 
—of  a  ^^  dork  '*  negative  principle  in  (hA  (into  which,  in  his  hands,  Eckhart^s  doctrine 
of  the  unrevealable  absolute  became  transformed),  acquired  philosophical  significance, 
and,  in  particular,  offered  a  welcome  starting-point  for  the  speculation  of  Baader,  Schel- 
iing,  and  Hegel,  who  took  up  again  this  some  idea. .  However,  in  the  development  of 
his  theosophy  Bobme  either  seeks  to  minister  solely  to  the  ends  of  religious  edification, 
or,  when  pretending  to  philosophize,  proceeds  fantastically,  giving  to  chemical  terms, 
which  were  not  imderstood,  pifychological  and  theosophicol  significance,  and  identifying 
minerals  with  human  feelings  and  divine  personalities. 

Nicolo  Maochiavelli  (bom  at  Florence  in  1469,  died  1527),  author  of  the  History  of 
Florence  from  1215  to  1494,  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  law  and  politics  an  essen- 
tially modem  principle,  by  setting  forth  as  the  ideal,  which  the  statesnum  must  seek  by 
the  most  judicious  means  to  attain,  the  independence  and  power  of  the  nation,  and,  so  : 
far  as  compatible  therewith,  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  This  principle  was  announced  . 
by  him  with  flpecial  reference  to  the  case  of  Italy.  With  a  prejudiced  enthusiasm  for 
this  ideal,  MaochiaveUi  measures  the  value  of  means  exclusively  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  ends  proposed,  depreciating  that  moral  valuation  of  them  which  re- 
gards them  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  other  moral  goods.  Maochiavelli's  fault  lies 
not  in  the  conviction  (on  whidi,  among  other  things,  all  moral  justification  of  war  must 
be  founded)  that  a  means  which  involves  physical  and  moral  evils  must  nevertheless  be 
willed  on  moral  grounds,  when  the  end  attainable  only  through  this  means  outweighs 
these  evils  by  the  physical  and  moral  goods  involved  in  it,  but  only  in  the  narrowness  of 
view  implied  in  appreciating  all  means  with  sole  reference  to  one  end.  This  narrowness 
is  the  relatively  necessary  correlate  to  that  extreme  which  was  illustrated  by  represent- 
ativee  of  the  ecclesiastical  principle,  who  estimated  all  human  relations  exdusiveiy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  regarded  as  abso- 
lute tmth,  and  to  the  society  of  the  Chuzoh,  r^parded  as  synonymous  with  the  kingdom 
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of  God.  Macchiavelli  makes  war  on  the  Churoh  as  the  obstacle  to  the  unity  and  free- 
dom of  his  country.  He  prefers  before  the  Christian  religion — which,  he  says,  diverts 
the  regard  of  men  from  political  interests  and  beguiles  them  into  passivity — the  religion 
of  Ancient  Rome,  which  favored  manliness  and  political  activity.  Macchiavelli^s  custom 
of  subordinating  all  else  to  the  one  end  pursued  by  him,  has  impressed  upon  his  differ- 
ent works  a  different  character.  Of  the  two  sides  of  his  political  ideal,  namely,  dvil 
freedom,  and  the  independence,  greatness,  and  power  of  the  state,  the  former  is  made 
prominent  in  the  IHseorsi  »opra  la  prima  decade  di  TUo  lAvio,  and  the  latter  in  II  Prin- 
dpe,  and  that  in  such  manner  that  in  the  Principe  republican  freedom  is  at  least  pro- 
visionally sacrificed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  prince-.  Still  Macchiavelli  reduces  the 
discrepancy  by  distingnishing  between  corrupt  and  unhappy  times,  which  need  despotio 
remedies,  and  times  when  there  exists  that  genuine  public  spirit  which  is  the  condition 
of  freedom.  ^'  Whoever  reads  with  a  shudder  M/s  Prince  should  not  forget  that  M. 
for  long  years  previously  had  seen  his  warmly -loved  land  bleeding  under  the  mercenary 
hordes  of  all  nations,  and  that  he  in  vain  veoommended,  in  a  special  work,  the  introduc- 
tion of  armies  of  native  militia  '*  (Earl  Kniess,  Dae  modeme  Kriegetoeeen^  ein  Vortrag, 
Berlin,.1867,  p.  19). 

In  free  imitation  of  Platens  ideal  state,  Thomas  Horus  (bom  at  London  1480,  behead- 
ed 1585)  gave  expression  in  fantastic  form,  in  his  work,  De  Optimo  Reip.y  etc.,  to  philo* 
Bophical  thoughts  respecting  the  origin  and  mission  of  the  state.  He  demands,  among 
other  things,  equality  of  possessions  and  religious  tolerance. 

The  philosophy  of  law  and  the  state  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  this  pedod 
was  substantially  the  Aristotelian,  modified  among  the  former  by  Scholasticism  and 
canonical  law,  and  among  the  latter  especially  by  biblical  doctrines.  Luther  has  in  view 
only  the  criminal  law  when  he  says  (in  an  address  to  Duke  John  of  Saxony) :  ^^  If  aU 
men  were  good  Christians  there  would  be  no  necessity  or  use  for  princes,  kings,  lords, 
swords,  or  laws.  For,  what  good  end  could  they  serve  ?  The  just  man  does  of  himself 
all  and  more  than  all  that  all  laws  require.  But  the  unjust  do  nothing  as  they  ought; 
for  this  reason  they  need  the  law,  to  teach,  force,  and  urge  them  on  to  do  well.^*  Me- 
lanchthon  (in  his  PhUoeophice  MoraUe  Wyri  duo^  1538),  Joh.  Oldendorp  {titrayuyyf,  five  de* 
meniaris  introdvMtvo  juris  naturaUe,  gentium  et  dtiUe^  Cologne,  1539),  Nic.  Hemming 
{Delege  natura  methodue  apodiotica^  1562,  etc.),  Benedict  Winkler  {Prindpiorum  juris 
Ubri  qidngue.,  Leips.,  1615),  and  others,  found  in  the  decalogue  the  outlines  of  natural 
law  {jus  naturaie),  Hemming,  in  particular,  in  the  second  table  of  the  law,  the  first 
being,  according  to  him,  of  an  ethical  nature  axid  relating  to  the  vita  spirHuaUs.  (Olden- 
dorp^s,  Hemming*  8,  and  Winkler*  s  works  on  natural  law  are  given  in  outline  in  v.  Kal- 
tenbom's  work  cited  above.)  As  in  ethics,  so  in  the  theory  of  law  and  politics,  Protes- 
tants laid  emphasis  on  the  divine  order,  and  Catholics,  and  more  particularly  Jesuits 
(such  as  Ferd.  Yasquez,  Lud.  Molina,  Mariana,  and  Bellarmin ;  also  Suarez  and  others), 
on  the  port  of  human  freedom.  The  state  is  (like  language),  aocording  to  the  Scho- 
lastico-Jesnitic  doctrine,  of  human  origin.  Luther  calls  magistrates  a  sign  of  divine 
grace,  for  if  uncontrolled  the  peoples  of  the  earth  would  destroy  each  other  by  assas- 
sination and  massacre.  In  their  offices  and  in  their  secular  government  magistrates 
cannot  be  without  sin,  but  Luther  neither  sanctions  the  resort  to  private  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  grievances,  nor  makes  any  mention  of  constitutional  guar- 
anties, but  simply  directs  us  to  pray  to  God  for  those  in  authority.  The  early  Prot- 
estant doctrine  was  favorable  to  political  absolutism,  but  was  nevertheless  conduoiYe 
to  the  social  and  religious  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  merit  of  having  vindicated  the  equal  daim  of  all  religious  oonf  esslons  to  polit- 
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ical  toleration,  and  of  having  founded  the  theories  of  natural  law  and  of  politics  on 
ethnography  and  the  study  of  history,  belongs  espedaJly  to  Jeaa  Bodin  (bom  at  Angers 
1580,  died  lo96  or  1597).  His  views  on  these  topics  are  expressed  in  his  Six  Liores  de 
la  RipttJbUque,  as  also  in  his  Juris  Universi  Diatnhvtio  and  his  GoQoqvitim  JSeptaplomeres 
de  abdUk  rerum  suMimiwn  arcama  {very  recently  for  the  first  time  published  entire). 
The  CcUoquium  is  an  unpartisan  dialogue  on  the  yarious  religions  and  confessions,  and 
in  it  the  demand  of  tolerance  for  all  Is  based  on  the  recognition,  by  the  author,  of  the 
relative  truth  contained  in  each  one  of  them.     Bodin's  ethics  rest  on  a  deistic  basis. 

Albericus  Gentilis  (bom  in  1551,  in  the  district  of  Anoona,  died,  while  a  Professor 
at  Oxford,  in  1611)  wrote  among  other  works,  De  legationibus  Ubri  tree  (Lond.,  1585, 
etc.),  Be  jure  hdHi  Ubri  tree  (Leyden,  1588,  etc.),  and  DejueUtia  bdUca  (1590).  In  these 
works  he  deduced  the  prmciples  of  legal  right  from  nature,  and  particularly  from  hu- 
man nature ;  took  his  stand  with  More  and  Bodin  in  favor  of  tolerance,  and  among 
other  things  demanded  that  the  oonuneroe  of  the  sea  be  made  free.  He  thus  became 
a  predecessor  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

Hugo  Grotius  (Huig  de  Groot,  bom  at  Delft  1588,  died  1645,  at  Rostock),  by  his 
work :  Mara  Uderum  seu  dejure^  gtiod  Batavie  competit  ad  Indica  commercia  (Leyden, 
1609),  in  wh.ich,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  daim  of  the  Netherlanders  to  free  trade  in 
the  East  Indies,  he  develops  philosophically  the  outlines  of  maritime  law,  and  by  his 
principal  work,  on  Jurispmdence,  Be  Jure  BeSi  et  Facta  (Paris,  1625,  1632,  etc.),  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  advancement  of  the  science  of  natural  law,  and  founded 
scientifically  the  doctrine  of  international  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.  As  in  the  law  of 
peisons,  so  in  that  of  nations,  or  intematipnal  law,  Grotius  distinguishes  between  jus 
naturale  and  jus  zciuntarium  (or  civile) :  the  latter  is  based  on  positive  provisions ;  the 
former  flows  with  necessity  from  the  nature  of  man.  By  i^ejus  divinum  Grotius  un- 
derstands tlie  precepts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  from  this  he  distinguishes 
the  law  of  nature  as  n^jus  hrnnamim.  Man  is  endowed  with  reason  and  language,  and 
therefore  intended  to  live  in  society ;  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  so- 
ciety comes  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  (and  also,  whatever  furthers  the  pleas- 
ures of  social  life  belongs,  as^'ttf  naturaie  laxius,  within  the  sphere  of  natural  right  in 
the  wider  sense).  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  of  society  that,  in  questions  of 
natural  right,  reason  decides,  with  whose  affirmations  tradition  generally  agrees  in 
civilized  nations,  furnishing  in  this  sense  an  empirical  criterion  of  natural  right.  Civil 
mdety  rests  on  the  free  consent  of  its  members,  hence  on  contract.  The  right  to 
punish  belongs  only  in  so  far  to  the  state,  as  the  principle  of  the  eustodia  sacietatis  de- 
mands it :  the  object  of  punishment  is  not  retribution  {quiapeccatum  est),  but  simply 
the  prevention  of  violations  of  the  law  by  deterring  and  improving  men  {ne  peecetur), 
Grotius  demands  that  all  i)08itiYe  religions  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  those  only 
who  deny  in^hat  mere  Deism  even  admits,  viz.,  God  and  immortality,  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Still  he  defends  inhiaBe  Veritate  JieUgionis  ChrisOaruB  (1619)  the  Christian 
dogmas  common  to  the  various  confessions.  The  extensive  biblical  studies  of  Grotius 
(the  fruits  of  which  are  communicated  especially  in  the  Annot,  in,  N.  T.,  Amst.,  1641- 
1546,  etc.,  and  Amwt  in  V,  T.,  Par.,  1644,  etc.)  are  of  great  philological,  exegetical, 
and  historical  value ;  the  religious  standpoint  of  the  author  is  a  wavering  one,  reten- 
tioQ  m  principle  of  faith  in  revelation,  oombined  with  an  actual  approximation  to  that 
oritioo-historical  and  rationalifltic  style  of  treatment  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
continued  existence  of  such  faith.  Chancellor  Samuel  Cocceji  published  in  1751,  in 
five  quarto  volumes,  his  own  and  his  father's  commentaries  on  Orot  de  Jure  Belli  ao 
Pads. 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPnY. 

PEEIOD  OF  EMPIBICISM,  DOGMATISM,  AND  SKEPTICISM  AS  RIVAI-  SYSTEMS. 

§  112.  The  Second  Division  in  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy 
is  characterized  by  the  coexistence,  in  developed  form  and  in  relations 
of  mutual  antagonism,  of  Empiricism  and  Dogmatism,  while  Skep- 
ticism attains  to  a  more  independent  development  than  in  the  tran- 
sitional period.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism,  the  only 
method  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  experiment  and  the  combination 
of  facts  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  philosophical  knowledge  is 
limited  to  the  objects  of  experience.  Dogmatism  is  the  philosophy  of 
those  who  believe  themselves  able  in  thought  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  all  experience,  and  to  demonstrate  philosophically  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  theology,  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  God's  existence 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul — and  who  have  not,  there- 
fore, through  critique  of  the  faculty  of  cognition,  been  brought  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  transcending  in  speculation  the  sphere  of  experience. 
The  principle  of  Skepticism  is  universal  doubt,  or  at  least  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  experience.  It  differs  from  the  later  Critical 
Philosophy  in  not  recognizing,  on  the  ground  of  a  critique  of  the 
reason,  the  existence  of  a  province  inaccessible,  indeed,  to  human 
reason,  but  whose  existence  is  rendered  sure  on  other  grounds. 

On  fhe  philoflophy  of  this  period,  cf.— besides  the  secticmii  rdotlng  thereto  in  the  Luger  historical 
works  dtcd  above  (pp.  1,  2),  as  also  the  OemA.  de»  IB.  Jahrhundertt^  by  Schlooserf  and  other  historical  woeIcb 
—especially  Ludw.  Feaeitmoh,  GwA.  dor  neuertn  PhUotophU  von  Baco  bU  Splauma^  Anahanh,  1833»  9d  ed., 
1844,  together  with  his  works  which  relate  especially  to  Leibnitz  and  Bayle ;  Damlron,  Emm  mr  TkUL  dt  la 
phiioB,  au  XVIIme  eiicle.  Far.,  1846;  Da  au  XVrritne  aticle,  Far.,  186&-64. 

The  foregoing  definitions  belong  to  Kant.  The  historio  correctnesB  of  Eant^a 
characterization  of  the  types  of  philosophy  which  next  preceded  his  own,  may  and 
mnst  be  admitted,  even  thoogh  Kant's  philosophical  standpoint  be  no  longer  re- 
garded as  philosophic  truth  or  as  the  absolute  standard  of  measurement  for  earlier 
systems.  Kant's  Criticism  does  not  restrict  the  means  of  knowledge  in  philoso- 
phy to  experience ;  it  only  declares  that  the  objects  of  that  knowledge  are  contained 
solely  within  the  sphere  of  experience. 

It  is  tme  that  Empiricism  proceeds  *'  dogmatically  '*  in  this  more  general  sense : 
that  it  founds  itself  on  the  belief  that  the  objectlYe  world  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  cognizable  so  far 
as  our  experience  readies.  But  Empiricism  does  not  for  this  reason  fall  within  the 
definition  of  DogmatiuBm  as  above  given — ^the  definition  which  since  Kant's  time  it  has 
been  customary  to  connect  with  this  word.     Nor  is  it  a  more  pertinent  objection  to 
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the  aboTe  definitions,  that  the  conception  of  Empiricism  is  rendered  too  narrow,  being 
applicable  only  to  the  school  which  prevailed  from  Bacon  to  Locke ;  it  applies  no  less 
to  the  Sensualism  of  CondJllac  and  the  Materialism  of  Holbach,  by  which  philosophical 
knowledge  was  limited,  in  both  form  and  context,  to  the  Empirical.  "  Eealism"  and 
**  Idealism,*^  however,  are  terms  of  very  indefinite  and  wavering  signification. 

To  the  empirical  school  belong  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and  several  of  their  contem- 
poraries, Locke  and  the  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  whose  doctrines,  whether 
similar  or  opposed  to  Ms,  were  more  -or  less  nearly  related  to  his  doctrine,  the 
French  Sensnalists  and  Materialists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  part,  also,  the 
leaders  of  the  German  <'clearing-tip'*  period.  The  Goryphssi  of  the  dogmatic  school 
were  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz.  Skepticism  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Home.  That  Spinoza  is  to  be  classed  among  the  dogmatists,  is  correctly  remarked  by 
Kant,  who,  in  a  note  to  his  essay  entitled,  **  Was  heisgt  Hch  im  Denken  orientirenf^ — 
Bays  that  Spinoza  proceeded  so  dogmatically  with  reference  to  the  cognition  of  super- 
sensihle  objects,  that  he  even  vied  with  the  mathematicians  in  the  rigor  of  his  demon- 
strations.   Cf .  below,  §  120. 

Since  the  philosophers  of  these  different  directions  exercised  an  important  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  present  the  whole  history  of  each  of 
the  principal  schools  in  uninterrupted  sequence ;  the  chronological  order  will,  therefore, 
80  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  genetical,  be  the  more  appropriate  one. 

§  113.  Bacon  of  Verulam  (1561-1626)  stripped  off  from  natural  phi- 
losophy the  theosophical  character  which  it  bore  during  the  Transitional 
Period,  and  limited  it  in  its  method  to  experiment  and  induction. 
The  fundamental  traits  of  this  method  he  made  a  part  of  the  phi- 
losophic consciousness  of  mankind,  as  emancipated  in  its  investiga- 
tions from  the  restriction  to  any  particular  department  of  natural 
science.  lie  thus  became  the  founder — not,  indeed,  of  the  empirical 
method  of  natural  investigation,  but — of  the  empirical  line  of  modem 
philosophers.  It  was  Bacon's  highest  aim  to  increase  the  power  of 
man  by  enlarging  the  range  of  his 'knowledge.  Just  as  the  art  of 
printing,  powder,  and  the  compass  had  transformed  ci\dlized  life,  and 
given  to  modem  times  their  superiorit}'  over  all  preceding  ages,  so 
through  ever  new  and  fruitful  discoveries  the  new  path  once  opened 
was  to  be  consciously  pursued  still  further ;  whatever  was  conducive 
to  this  end  was  to  be  adopted  and  fostered,  and  that  which  would  lead 
away  from  it  was  to  be  avoided.  Religious  controversies,  says  Bacon, 
are  pernicious.  Let  religion  remain  untouched,  but  let  it  not  (after 
the  maimer  of  the  Scholastics)  be  mixed  up  with  science ;  the  min- 
jrling  of  science  with  religion  leads  to  unbelief,  and  the  mingling  of 
religion  with  science,  to  extravagance.  The  mind  must  be  freed  ftom 
superstition  and  from  prejudice  of  every  kind,  in  order  that,  as  a 
perfect  mirror,  it  may  so  apprehend  things  as  they  are.  Knowledge 
must  b^n  with  experience.  It  should  set  out  with  observation  and 
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experiment,  whence  through  induction  it  should  rise  methodically 
first  to  propositions  of  inferior,  and  then  to  others  of  higher  generality, 
in  order  finally  from  these  to  redescend  to  the  partiaalar,  and  to  arrive 
at  discoveries  which  shall  increase  the  power  of  man  over  nature. 
Bacon's  historical  significance  arises  from  the  following  facts :  that  he 
indicated  some  of  the  essential  ends  and  means  of  modem  culture; 
that  he  vigorously — though  one-sidedly — emphasized  the  value  of 
genuine  self -acquired  knowledge  of  nature;  that  he  overthrew  the 
Scholastic  method  of  beginning  in  philosophy  with  conceptions  and 
principles  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  reason  or  by  divine  revela- 
tion, and  with  it  the  disputatious,  inexperimental  science  which  was 
founded  on  this  method;  and  that  he  indicated  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  method  of  experimental,  and  inductive  inquiry. 

The  development  by  Bacon  in  detail  of  the  principles  of  his 
method,  though  containing  &6me  important  merits,  was  in  many 
respects  a  failure;  and  his  attempts  by  personal  investigation  to  apply 
in  practice  the  method  for  which  he  had  found  the  most  general 
philosophical  expression,  were  rude,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  achievements  of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  investigators  of 
nature.  Bacon  narrowly  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  ma- 
terial elements  of  civilization.  He  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of 
religious  and  moral  culture  on  his  own  part,  by  an  unconditional 
submission  to  dogmas  to  which  he  was  himself  indifferent,  and  by 
seeking  after  power  with  little  reference  to  the  means  which  he  might 
employ.  For  this  he  paid  the  penalty  in  disgraceful  weakness  of 
character. 

r  Ilobbes  (1588-1679),  the  political  philosopher  and  friend  of  Bacon, 
developed,  in  application  of  Bacon's  principles,  a  theory  of  the  state 
as  founded  on  the  unconditional  subordination  of  all  actions  and  even 
of  all  opinions  to  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Ignoring  the 
power  of  public  spirit  in  political  affairs,  whereby  the  union  of  free- 
dom and  unity  is  rendered  possible,  Ilobbes  regarded  this  form  of 
absolutism  as  the  only  means  by  which  it  was  possible  for  man  to 
emerge  from  his  natural  state,  a  state  of  universal  war.  Hobbes' 
older  contemporary,  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  founded  a  form  of  ration- 
alism, the  basis  of  which  was  a  universal  religion,  or  religion  of  na- 
ture, formed  by  abstraction  from  the  positive  religions,  and  regarded 
as  containing  alone  the  elements  of  all  religion.  In  the  next-succeed- 
ing period  there  prevailed  among  the  English  philosophers  a  renewed 
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Platonism,  equally  removed  from  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  Scho- 
lastics and  from  the  naturalism  of  Hobbes,  but  friendly  to  mysticism 
and  in  part  also  to  Cartesianism.  Some,  like  Joseph  Glanville, 
favored  skepticism  in  science,  in  order  to  assure  religious  faith  against 
all  attacks. 

The  first  dtonght  of  Bacon's  work,  De  IHanitatB  et  AngmeniU  Setenttantm,  wafi  written  in  Ecg^Ah,  and  / 
pnblished  under  the  title,  The  Ttoo  Books  ofFrancia  Bacon  on  the  Prq/lcience  and  Adcancement  qf  Learning^ 
Dirine  and  Hvman^  Lend.,  1605.  The  Latin  vendon,  mnoh  more  fall  and  elaborate,  appeared,  iMcT.  162S, 
LejdcQ,  1652,  Stxasborg,  1651,  etc.,  and  in  the  German  transl.  of  Joh.  Herm.  Pflngatcn,  PeiRth,  1783.  In  the 
jear  1618  appeared  the  work,  CogUata  et  FiMi,  which  was  sabeequently  worked  over  into  the  Novum  Or-^ 
ga»um  SdenUantm^  first  pabl.,  London,  If^,  and  -very  frequently  since  then ;  recently,  Leipeic,  1837  and 
1839;  tzandated  into  German  by  G.  W.  Bartholdy,  Berlin,  179a,  and  by  BrUck,  Leipeic,  1880.  The  Eenav,  i 
JionA  Economical,  and  JPolUical,  which  appeared  first  in  1697,  have  in  recent  times  been  edited  (not  to  men- 
tion other  editions)  by  W.  A.  Wright  (Lond.  16G8),  and  Rich.  Whately  (Gth  ed.,  Lond.  18&1  [reprinted  at 
New  Tork. ->?>■.]);  their  title  in  the  Latin  translation  is  Sermons  IHdelee,  Bacon's  TTorita,  collected  by 
Wniiam  Bawtay.  and  acoompanied  with  a  blognphy  of  Baoon,  were  published  at  Amst.,  in  166S,  and  at  Fronk- 
fort-on-the-lL,  16R5 ;  a  completer  edition  was  that  of  Mallet,  likewise  aooommpanied  with  a  biography,  Lond. 
n«  and  176Sw  Latin  editions  of  his  Works  have  appeared  at  Frankf.,  1666,  Amst.,  1684,  Ldpe.,  16H  Le7- 
dav  1696,  and  AmsL,  1730.  Frenoh  ed.  by  F.  Bianx :  (Euvre»  de  Bacon,  Paris,  186SL  The  most  recent  edi- 
tions of  his  Works  are  those  of  Montague,  London,  1^6-84,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  London,  1846,  and  R.  L.  EUis,  J. 
Speddxng,  and  D.  D.  Heath,  London,  1868-59,  with  a  supplement  (Vols.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  the  Works)  entitled  : 
The  Letters  and  Ltfe  qfFYanda  Bacon^  tncludinff  all  kia  occaalanal  Works,  newly  collected^  revised  and  set  in 
dkronologloal  order,  toUh  a  commentary  lAograpMoaX  and  historical,  by  James  Speddingy  London,  1863-438.  Of 
the  nomennis  works  on  Baocm  may  be  mentilonod  the  following :  Analyse  de  la  phUosophie  du  chanoeUier 
Firaiieois  Baoon,  avec  sa  vie,  Leyden,  17B6  and  1778 ;  J.  B.  de  YauzeUes,  Rtstotre  delavteetdes  oieorages  de 
Fr.  Bacon,  Paris,  18S3 ;  Jos.  de  Maietre,  JBxamen  de  la  pfUlosophie  de  Bacon,  Par.,  1886,  7th  ed.,  Lyons  and 
Pstis,  1866.  8th  ed.,  ibid,,  1868 ;  Maoaulay,  in  the  Edlnb.  Review,  1887,  translated  into  German  by  BUlau, 
Ldp&,  18S0;  John  Campbell,  The  Lives  qfthe  Lord  Chancellors  qf  England,  vol.  IL,  London,  184S,  chap.  61 ; 
U.  Kapier,  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  WaUer  Raleigh,  Cambridge,  1858 ;  Charles  de  BC'musat,  Bacon,  sa  vie,  son 
temps,  sa  phUosophie  et  son  it^uenceJusQU''d  noe  Jours,  9d  ed.,  Par.,  1868,  new  edition,  1868;  Eluno  Fischer, 
Fran*  Baco  von  Verukan,  die  SealphUosoj^ie  una  ihr  ZettaUer,  Leipslc,  1856,  translated  into  Englinh  by  John 
Oxoifbrd,  London  1867 ;  of.  J.  B.  Meyer,  B.'^s  UtlHsmus  nach  K.  Fischer,  WheweU  und  C%.  de  Rimnsat,  in 
the  ZMdtr./.  PK  u.fih,Krit.,  N.  a  VoL  86, 1860,  pp.  S42-ftl7;  E.  F.  H.  Marx,  JVam  B.  und  das  letzte  Ziel 
der  drstUdken  Kunat,  in  the  ^M.  derk.  Oes.  der  Wias.au  OMingen,  YoLUC.,1860;  C.  L.  CrvXk,  Lard  Bacon, 
his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,  new  edition,  London,  1860 ;  H4  Dixon,  The  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon, 
from  unpublished  letters  and  documents,  London,  1861,  an  attempt  to  defend  the  character  of  Bacon,  to  which 
reply  was  made  in  Lord  Bacon^s  Life  and  Writings,  an  Anateer  to  Mr.  IT.  Dtxon^s  Pars.  Hist,  of  L.  B.,  Lon- 
don, 1861 :  Adolf  Lasson,  Montaigne  und  Bacon,  In  the  ArcMv  f.  natters  8pr.  u,  LUt.,  XXXI.,  pp.  269-276, 
V^ber  B:s  wiaaenachnfUiche  Principien,  Programm  der  Louisenat.  Realachule  su  Berlin^  Autumn  1860; 
Justus  von  Liebig,  Ueber  Francis  Bacon  von  Verulam  und  die  Methode  der  yatutforschung,  Munich,  1S63. 
Lssun  and  LleMg  dispute  (In  part  after  the  precedent  set  by  Brewster,  Whewell,  and  others)  the  opinion  that 
Baoon  either  founded,  pracUsod,  or  even  properly  Indicated  the  method  of  modem  natural  investigation.  TI:at 
which  both  of  them  censure  in  Bacon,  Is  almost  without  exception  justly  censured ;  but  his  positive  merits,  the 
mphasls  laid  by  him  on  natural  science  as  a  valuable  element  of  general  civilization,  and  hisdeoignation  of  the 
l!caeral  prindplea  of  inductiye  Inquiry,  have  been  with  equal  justioe  emphasized  by  othersi  C.  Sigwart,  Eln 
PhiUmph  uiid  ein  Naturforscher  uber  B.,  In  Haym's  Preuas.  Jahrb.,  VoL  XII.,  No.  8,  August,  1863 ;  cf.  his 
uawer  to  a  rejoinder  I7  Liebig  pnbL  hi  the  Au{fsb.  AUg.  ZeUung,  in  Preuas.  Jahrb.,  XIII.,  No.  1,  Jon.  1864 ; 
Uemr.  BOhmer,  UOar  B.  und  die  Verbindung  der  PhUosophie  mit  der  Natunciaa.,  Erlangen,  180-1  (1868).  E. 
Wohlwin,  B.  V.  r.  und  die  Geachichte  der  yaturwtssenschq/t.  In  the  D.  Jahrb.  f.  Pol.  u.  LUt.,  Vol.  IX.,  No. 
8.  Dec,  1868,  and  VoL  X-,  No.  2,  Febr.,  1884.  George  Henry  Lewes  says,  in  Ua  work  on  Aristotle,  p.  118 
(London,  1864,  German  temsL  by  Canw,  Leipaic,  1S65) :  "  Grandly  as  Bacon  traces  the  various  streams  of  error 
to  their  sooroeB,  he  Is  himself  borne  along  by  these  very  streams,  whenever  he  quits  the  position  of  a  critic  and 
•ttempti  to  investigate  the  order  of  nature  for  himself."  Alb.  Desjardins,  Dejure  c^ntd  Frandacum  B.,  Par., 
l!%2  ;  Const  Bchlottmann,  B.''a  Lehre  von  den  fdolen  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fir  die  Oegentoart,  In  Gelser's 
Prot.  Monatabl.,  VoL  31,  Febr.  1868 ;  Th.  Merz,  B.''a  SteOung  in  der  Culturgeschichte,  In  Gelzer's  Prot.  Mo- 
wtabL,  VoL  H  No.  8,  Sept  1864  ;  H.  t.  Bamberger,  UOer  B.  v,  V.  bes.  vom  meduHniachen  Standpunite, 
WwOmrger  QraMaUonasckrift  sum  mf'd^rtgen  JubiUlwn  der  Universttat  zu  Wlen,  Wlirzhuxg,  1866. 
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Ed.  Choigne  ct  Ch.  Scdail,  Vlnfiuence  des  travaux  de  B,  d.  V.  et  de  Deacartea  aur  la  marche  de 
VcsprU  humain,  Bordeaux,  1865  ;  Karl  Grttninger,  Lfebtg  ioider  Baco^  (G.^rr.\  Basel,  1866,  Aug.  Dorner, 
De  Baconis  PMloaophia  (Inaug.  DU9ert,\  Berlin,  1867. 

Tho  Works  of  Hobben,  in  collection  made  by  himself,  were  puUiahed  In  Latin,  Amst,  1668 ;  the  first 
English  complete  edition  of  his  moral  and  political  Works  appeared  at  London,  in  1750.  [Complete  worica, 
Uolcsworth  cd.,  16  vols.,  Lond.,  1839-16{Sx]  Notices  respecting  tho  life  of  Hobbes  are  found  partly  in  bis 
own  wTiLings,  partiailarly  in  hw  Aniobioigraphy  ( The  Life  qf  Thomas  Hobbes^  tcriUen  by  himse\f  in  a  Latin 
Poem,  artd  trwtAlated  into  EnalisK,  Lond.,  1680),  and  partly  in  tho  compilation  published  by  Richard 
Bathnrst,  entitled :  Th.  H.  AngU  Malmef^Hrienjti«  vita^  Carolopoli  apud  Eleutherium  Anglicum,  1681; 
among  the  historians  of  philosophy  Bnhle  treats  minutely  of  the  life,  works,  and  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  GeaeA. 
der  neueren  PhOosophtA,  Vol.  III.,  GOtt.,  1802,  pp.  S2(^-326.  A  monograph  on  his  theory  of  the  state,  wiitttin 
by  Heinrich  Nttscheler,  has  been  published  by  Kym,  ZTdrich,  1865. 

Francis  Bacon,  son  of  Nicholas  Baoon,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
was  bom  at  Loudon  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  {Missed 
two  years  in  Paris  as  companion  of  the  English  ambassador,  and  afterwards  practised 
law.  Thus  prepared,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1595,  and  became  in  1604  the  salaried 
legal  adviser  of  the  crown,  in  1G17  peeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  1619  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Baron  of  Vendam,  and  in  1620  Visoonnt  of  St.  Albans.  Bat  in  1621,  having  been 
condemned  by  Parliament  for  receiving  bribes,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  ofS-ces.  and 
thenceforward  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Highgate  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
April  9,  1626. 

Bacon^s  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  sciences  embraced,  in  the  first  plAoCi 
^a  general  review  of  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  (or  the  globus  intdkctualis),  next  the 
doctrine  of  method,  and  finally  the  exposition  of  the  sciences  themselves  and  their 
application  to  new  discoveries.  Accordingly  the  general  work  to  which  Bacon  gives  the 
name  of  iMtauratio  Magna  begins  with  the  treatise  De  Digmtate  et  AugmenUs  Sdsntia- 
rum.  To  this  is  joined,  as  the  second  principal  part,  the  Novum  Organon,  But  to 
•the  exposition  of  natural  history  (which  Bacon  regards  as  xeroB  inductioms  svppdlex  sice 
Sylva)  and  to  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  as  also  to  the  work  of  furnishing 
a  catalogfue  of  inventions  already  made  and  directions  for  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 
Bacon  only  made  isolated  and  incomplete  contributions.  The  Sylva  Sykarxim  (collec- 
tion of  collections  of  materials)  sive  Hidoria  NaturaUs^  first  published  after  his 
death,  is  his  most  important  work  on  Natural  Histoiy,  as  is,  in  the  department  of 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  his  theory  that  heat  is  a  species  of  motion  (namely, 
expansive  motion,  whose  tendency  is  to  ascend,  which  extends  through  the  more 
>  diminutive  parts  of  bodies,  is  checked  and  driven  back,  and  takes  place  with  a  cer- 
tain rapidity). 

History,  according  to  Bacon,  rests  on  the  faculty  of  memory,  poetay  on  the  imagination, 
and  philosophy  or  science  proper  on  the  understanding.  Bacon  divides  history  into  Hia- 
toria  CiviUs  and  NoituraUs.  In  connection  with  the  former  he  mentions  especially,  as 
desiderata,  the  history  of  literature  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Poetry  he  divides 
into  epic,  dramatic,  and  allegorico-didactic.  Philosophy  has  for  its  objects  God,  man, 
and  nature  {FfdhsopMcB  objectum  triplex :  Dens,  natura  et  homo  ;  perouUl  autetn  natura 
intcUectum  riostrum  ra^  directo,  Deus  autem  propter  medium  incpgtuile  radio  tantum 
refracto,  ipse  vero  homo  sibimst  ipsi  monstratur  et  exliibetur  radio  reflexo).  In  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  God  is  derived  from  revelation,  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  faith ;  but 
natural  or  philosophical  theology  is  incompetent  to  ground  any  afiSrmative  knowledge, 
although  it  is  suf&dent  for  t^e  refutation  of  atheism,  since  the  explanation  of  nature 
by  physical  causes  is  incomplete  -without  recourse  to  di^one  providence.  Says  Bacon : 
*■'-  Slight  tastes  of  philosophy  may  perchance  move  one  to  atheism,  but  fuller  draughts 
lead  back  to  religion"  (2^68  gustrts  in  phOosopJiia  movere  fortasse  ad  athdsmvm^  sed 
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pkniares  JiawUuft  ad  rdigionem  redueere).  As  is  God,  so  also,  acooiding  to  Bacon,  is  the 
spirit  {8piraculum)y  which  Qod  has  breathed  into  man,  scientifically  incognizable ;  only 
the  physical  soul,  which  is  a  thin,  warm,  material  substance,  is  on  object  of  scientific 
knowledge.  PkUosopfiia  prima  or  scientia  unitermUs  deyelops  the  conceptions  and  \' 
principles  which  lie  equally  at  the  f oimdatlon  of  all  parts  of  philosophy,  such  as  the 
conceptions  of  being  and  non-being,  similarity  and  difference,  or  the  axiom  of  the 
equality  of  two  magnitudes  which  are  each  equfd  to  a  third  The  object  of  natural 
philosophy  is  either  the  knowledge,  or  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  is  accordingly  either  speculative  or  operative.  Speculative  natural  philoso- 
phy, in  so  far  as  it  considers  efficient  causes,  is  physics ;  in  so  far  as  it  considers  ends,\ 
it  is  metaphysics.  Operative  natural  philosophy,  oonaidezed  as  the  application  of 
physics,  is  mechanics ;  as  the  application  of  metaphysics,  it  is  natural  magic.  Mathe- 
matics is  a  science  auxiliary  to  physics.  Astronomy  should  not  only  construe  phe- 
nomena and  their  laws  mathematically,  but  explain  them  physically.  (But  by  his  re- 
jection of  the  Copemican  system,  which  he  regarded  as  an  extravagant  fancy,  and  by 
ondervaluiog  mathematics.  Bacon  closed  the  way  against  the  fulfilment  by  astronomy 
of  the  latter  requirement.)  The  philosophical  doctrine  of  man  considers  man  either  in . 
his  isolation,  or  as  a  member  of  society ;  it  includes,  therefore,  anthropology  {philosophia  I 
hnmana)  and  politics  (phUosop/tia  eitiUs).  Anthropology  is  concerned  with  the  human  i 
body  and  the  human  soul.  Psychology  relates,  first  of  all,  to  sensationB  and  motions, 
and  to  their  mutual  relation.  Bacon  ascribes  to  all  the  elements  of  bodies  perceptions, 
which  manifest  themselves  by  attractions  and  repulsions.  The  (conscious)  sensations 
of  the  soul  are,  according  to  Bacon,  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  perceptions,  and  he 
demands  that  the  nature  and  ground  of  this  dlfferenoe  be  more  precisely  investigated 
After  anthropology  follows  logic,  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  whose  end  is  truth, 
and  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  will,  whose  object  is  the  good  (the  welfare  of  the 
indixidual  and  of  the  community ; — logtea  ad  iUuminatumis  purUatem^  ethica  ad  libera 
T^Auntatis  directioTiem  sertit).  As  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the 
human  soul  the  form  of  forms,  so  these  two  sciences  are  the  keys  of  all  others.  The 
object  of  ethics  is  '*  internal  goodness  ^^  {bonitas  interna)^  that  of  politics  (pfiilosophia 
cirSis)  is  *' external  gt>odnes3  in  intercourse,  business,  and  government*^  {bonitas  externa 
in  eonversationibuSy  negotOs  et  reginUne  sive  imperio).  Bacon  demands  that  politics 
should  not  be  treated  of  by  mere  school-philosophers,  nor  by  partial  jurists,  but  by 
statesmen. 

Bacon  develops  the  doctrine  of  method  in  the  Nawm  Organon,  He  desires  to 
thow  how  we  may  attain  that  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  practical  ap-  I 
plication  of  which  augments  the  jjower  of  man  over  nature  { Ambit io  (sapientis)  ' 
rdiquis  MHior  Atque  augustior  est:  humani  generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imperium 
iti  reruM  unicersitatem  imtaurare  et  ampUficare  conari  artibus  et  sdentOs^  en  jus  qvi- 
rftm  potentim  et  imperii  usum  sana  deinde  religio  gubernet. — Physici  est^  non  dis- 
putando  adeersarium,  sed  naturam  operando  rincere).  Science  is  the  image  of 
reality  {Scientia  nifiU  aliud  est,  guam  reritatis  itnago;  nam  Veritas  essendi  et  xeritas 
cognoseendi  idem  sunt,  nee  plus  a  se  invinm  differunt,  quam  radius  direct  us  et 
radius  refifxuM. — Ba  demum  est  vera  philosopJiia,  quoi  mnndi  ipsius  voces  quam  fide- 
Usffime  reddit  et  vduti  dictants  mundo  conscnj^ta  est,  nee  quidquam  de  praprio  addit, 
ted  tajUim  iter  at  et  resonat). 

In  Older  faithfully  to  interpret  nature,  man  must  first  of  aU  rid  himself  of  the  , 
Idols  (phantoms),  i.  e.  of  the  false  notions,  which  flow,  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  known,  but  from  man's  own  nature.      The  deceptive  modes  of  mental 
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zepresentation  (in  paiticalar  the  anthropomorphisms),  which  aze  founded  in  evezy 
man^s  nature,  e.  g,  the  sabstitution  in  phymoB.  of  final  causes  for  efficient  causes, 
are  called  by  Baoon  ^' idols  of  the  tribe,"  those  arising  from  individual  peculiarities, 
**  idols  of  the  cave/'  those  caused  by  human  intercourse  through  the  aid  of  language, 
^^  idols  of  the  fo(ram,"  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  tradition,  ^' idols  of  the 
theatre."  The  doctrine  of  the  idols  in  Bacon's  New  Oiganon  has  a  similar  significance 
to  that  of  the  doctrine  of  fallacies  in  Aristotle's  logic ;  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  idols  of 
the  tribe"  the  fundamental  idea  of  Kant's  Critique  of  the  Beason  is,  in  a  certain 
measure,  anticipated. 

The  mind  purified  from  idola  must,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
take  its  stand  on  experience,  yet  should  not  confine  itself  to  mere  experiences,  but 
should  combine  them  methodioally.  We  should  not,  like  the  spiders,  which  draw  their 
threads  from  themselyes,  derive  our  ideas  merely  from  ourselves,  nor  should  we,  like  the 
ants,  merely  collect,  but  we  should,  like  the  bees,  collect  and  elaborate.   First,  facts  must 

^  be  established  by  observation  and  experiment ;  then  these  facts  must  be  clearly  arranged ; 

I  and  finally,  by  legitimate  and  true  induction,  we  must  advance  from  experiments  to 

'  axioms,  from  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  laws.  That  induction  which 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics  taught,  Baoon  describes  as  induetio  per  envmeratianem 
timplieem;  and  adds  that  it  lacks  the  methodical  character  (which  Bacon  himself  rather 
seeks,  than  really  attains).  Together  with  the  positive  instances,  the  negative  in- 
stances must  be  considered,  and  differences  of  degree  should  be  marked  and  defined ; 
cases  of  decisive  importance  are  as  prerogative  instances  to  receive  especial  attention ; 
from  the  particular  we  should  not  at  once  hurry  on,  as  if  on  wings,  to  the  most  gen- 
eral, but  should  advance  first  to  the  intermediate  propositions,  those  of  inferior  general- 
ity, which  are  the  most  fruitful  of  alL  Although  Bacon  demands  also  the  regress  from 
axioms  to  new  experiments,  especially  to  inventions,  he  yet  holds  the  syllogism,  in 
which  Aristotie  recognized  the  methodical  instrument  of  deduction,  in  light  esteem ; 
the  syllogism,  he  says,  cannot  come  down  to  the  delicacy  of  nature,  and  is  useful  as  an 

.  ozganon  of  disputation  rather  than  of  science.  This  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scientific 
value  of  the  syllogism  coheres  most  intimately  with  Bacon's  low  appreciation  of  mathe- 
matics. The  theory  of  induction  was  materially  advanced  by  Baoon,  although  not 
completely  and  purely  developed ;  but  the  doctrine  of  deduction  did  not  receive  from 
him  its  dues.  In  his  high  estimation  of  the  value  of  experiments,  Bacon  fbUowed 
especially  Telesius. 

Bacon  held  that  upon  the  methodical  basis  furnished  by  him  not  only  natural,  but  also 

1 1  moral  and  political  science  must  be  established.     But  to  these  latter  sciences  his  only 

contributions  were  in  the  form  of  pregnant  aphorisms — imitated  f requentiy  from  Mem- 

taigne — but  not  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  development  of  doctrine. ;  An  attempt  to 

I  explain  dvil  government  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  law  was  made  by  Bacon's 

>|  younger  contemporary  and  friend,  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Bom  on  the  5th  of  April,  1588,  at  Malmesbury,  and  the  son  of  a  oountry  clergyman, 
ThouLOs  Hobbes  studied,  at  Oxford,  especially  the  Aristotelian  logic  and  physics,  and 
adopted  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a  tutor  and  com- 
panion in  the  house  of  Lord  Cavendish,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  I>evonshife,  with  whom 
he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return  he  became  a  personal  friend  of 
Bacon.  In  the  year  1628  he  translated  Thucydides  into  English,  with  the  expressed 
\  intention  of  producing  a  dread  of  democracy.  Soon  afterwards  he  studied  at  Paris  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sdenoes,  in  which  he  subsequently  instructed  King  Charles  II. ; 
at  Paris  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  Gassendi  and  the  Franciscan  monk,  Mer- 
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aenne.     Hobbes  appreciated  in  their  fnll  worth  the  doctrines  of  Copemicufi,  Eepler,  |( 
Galileo,  and  Harvey.     Not  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  (1640),  he 
wrote  in  England  the  works  entitled  On  Human  Naiure  and  De  Carpore  PoUtioo,  bnt  did 
not  at  once  publish  them.     At  Paris  he  wrote  his  chief  works :  Elementa  phUos,  de  \ 
Cite  (first  published  at  Paris,  1642,  then  eulaiged  and  republished,  Amst.,  1647,  and  in 
the  French  translation  of  Sorbiere,  1649),  and  LeviaOian^  or  t?ie  Matter^  Form,  and  Author- } 
ityof  GoeemmetU  (London,  1651,  in  Latin,  Amst.,  1668,  in  German,  Halle,  1794 and  1795).  * 
In  1652  Hobbes  returned  to  England,  having  by  his  Leviathan  made  enemies  of  both  Gath-  I 
olics  and  Protestants.  At  London  appeared  the  works :  Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamen- 
tal Elements  of  PciUey  (1650),  De  corpore  poUtioo,  or  the  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and 
PoiUieal  (1650),  QuastioneedeUbertate,  necessitate  eteasu{165Q),  and  ElementorumphHoso- 
fhia  aeetio  prima :  de  corpore  (in  English,  London,  1655),  SeeUo  secunda  :  de  homine  (in 
English,  London,  1658 ;  both  sections  in  Latin,  Amst ,  1668,  in  Hobbes^  own  collection 
of  his  Works) ;  Sectio  terUa  was  the  De  Cive.    Hobbes  died  at  Hardwioke,  December 
4, 1679. 

Hobbes  defines  philosophy  as  the  knowledge  of  effects  or  phenomena  by  their  causes,  \ 
and  of  causes  from  their  observed  effects  by  means  of  legitimate  inferences ;  its  end  is 
that  we  may  foresee  effects,  and  make  a  practical  use  of  this  foresight  in  our 
lives.  Hobbes  thus  agrees  with  Bacon  in  assigning  to  philosophy  a  practical  end,  but 
has,  however,  rather  its  political  application  than  technical  inventions  in  view.  He 
shazes  Bacon^s  mechanical  conception  of  the  world.  He  defines  reasoning  as  but  a 
method  of  addition  and  subtraction.  He  differs,  however,  from  Bacon,  in  recom- 
mending the  employment  in  philosophy  not  only  of  the  methodus  resdutiva  tine  dnaly-  ^ 
tiea,  but  also  of  the  methodus  eompositiva  sive  synthetica^  of  whose  value  his  mathe- 
matical studies  especially  had  made  him  cognizant.  Hobbes  declares  that  philosophy 
has  to  do  only  with  bodies ;  but  with  him  whatever  is  bodily  is  substantial :  the  two 
conceptions  are  identical ;  a  substance  not  a  body  is  nothing.  Bodies  are  natural  or 
artificial,  and  of  the  latter  the  political  body  (the  organism  of  the  State)  is  the  most ) 
important.  Philosophy  is  accordingly  either  natural  or  eiml.  Hobbes  b^fins  with  ' 
pfdUmphia  prima,  which  reduces  itself  for  him  to  a  complex  of  definitions  of  fonda- 
mental  conceptions,  such  as  space  and  time,  thing  and  quality,  cause  and  effect.  This 
is  followed  by  physics  and  anthropology.  Bodies  are  composed  of  small  parts,  which 
are  yet  not  to  be  conceived  as  absolutely  indivisible.  Of  matter  absolutely  unde-'^, 
termined  there  is  none ;  the  universal  conception  of  matter  is  a  mere  abstraction  from 
definitely  determined  bodies.  Hobbes  reduces  all  real  processes  to  motions.  That 
which  moves  another  thing  must  itself  be  moved,  at  least  in  its  diminutive  parts, 
whose  motion  can  be  communicated  to  distant  bodies  only  through  media;  no 
direct  effects  are  produced  at  a  distance.  The  senses  of  ».niTnftlp  and  men  are 
affected  by  motions,  which  are  transmitted  inwards  to  the  brain,  and  from  there 
to  the  heart;  a  reaction  then  sets  in  from  the  heart,  expressing  itself  in  a  re- 
gressive motion  and  in  sensation.  The  qualities  apprehended  by  the  senses 
(colors,  sensations  of  sound,  etc.)  exist  consequently  only  in  the  sensitive  being; 
in  the  bodies  which,  through  their  motions,  occasion  these  sensations,  the  like 
qualities  do  not  exist ;  matter,  however,  is  not  incapable  of  sensation  and  thought. 
All  knowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.  After  sensation,  there  remains  behind  the 
memory  of  it,  which  may  reappear  in  consciousness.  The  memory  of  objects  once 
perceived  is  aided  and  the  communication  of  the  same  to  others  made  possible  by 
ngna,  which  we  connect  with  our  mental  representation  of  these  objects ;  for  this 
pupoee  wo(rds  are  especially  useful.    The  some  word  serves  as  a  sign  for  numerons 
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siinilax  objects^  and  thereby  acquires  that  character  of  generality  which  belongs  only 
to  words,  and  never  to  things.  It  depends  on  ns  to  decide  what  objects  we  will 
always  designate  by  the  same  word;  we  announce  onr  decision  by  means  of  the 
definition.  All  thinking  is  a  combining  and  separatiog,  an  adding  and  snbtracting  of 
)  mental  representations ;  to  think  is  to  reckon. 

Hobbes  does  not  regard  man  as  (like  the  bee,  ant,  etc.)  a  social  being  by  natural 
instinct  {^ijov  iroXiriKdv)^  but  describes  the  natural  state  of  men  as  one  in  which  all  are 
at  war  with  each  other.  But  so  unsatisfactory  is  this  state,  that  it  becomes  necessary 
to  emerge  from  it  through  a  stipulated  submission  of  all  to  the  authority  of  an 
absolute  ruler,  to  whom  all  render  unconditional  obedience,  and  from  whom  in  return 
all  receive  protection,  thereby,  and  thus  alone,  insuring  the  possibility  of  a  really 
human  existence.  Outside  of  the  State  is  found  only  the  dominion  of  the  pas- 
sions, war,  fear,  poverty,  filth,  isolation,  barbarism,  ignorance,  savagery;  while  in 
the  State  is  found  the  dominion  of  reason,  peace,  security,  riches,  ornament,  so- 
ciability, elegance,  science,  and  good-will.  (This  shows  that  the  assertion  is  false, 
that  Hobbes'  State  is  ^^  without  all  ideal  and  ethical  elements,''  and  aims  only  at 
security  of  life  and  sensual  well-being.)  The  ruler  may  be  a  monarch  or  an  assem- 
bly; but  monarchy,  as  involving  the  stricter  unity,  is  the  more  perfect  form. 
With  the  social  life  of  the  State  are  connected  the  distinctions  of  right  and  '^Tong, 
virtue  and  vice,  the  good  and  the  bad.  What  the  absolute  power  in  the  State  sanc- 
tions is  good,  the  opposite  is  bad.  The  right  of  the  State  to  punish  flows  from  its 
right  of  self -conservation.  Punishment  should  be  inflicted,  not  for  past  wrong,  but 
with  a  view  to  future  good ;  the  fear  of  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  outweigh 
the  pleasure  which  may  be  expected  from  an  act  forbidden  by  the  State,  and  by  this 
principle  the  degree  of  punishment  should  be  determined.  Religion  and  superstition 
are  the  same  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  both  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  whether 
Imaginary,  or  believed  in  on  the  faith  of  tradition.  The  fear  of  those  invisible  powers, 
which  the  State  recognizes,  is  religion ;  that  of  powers  not  thus  recognized,  is  super- 
stition. To  oppose  one's  private  religious  convictions  to  the  faith  sanctioned  by  the 
State  is  a  revolutionary  act,  tending  to'  dissolve  the  bands  of  the  State.  Conscientious- 
ness consists  in  obedience  to  the  ruler. 

From  the  contract-theoiy  (which,  indeed,  not  so  much  describes  the  historical  ori- 
gin of  the  State  as  proposes  an  ideal  norm  for  the  appreciation  of  existing  conditions), 
opposite  results  could  be  deduced  with  equal  and  even  greater  consistency,  as  shown 
by  the  doctrines  subsequentiy  propounded  by  Spinoza,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
others. 

Other  thinkers  in  this  and  the  next-following  period  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
(with  Hobbes)  the  intrinsic  justification  of  all  religion,  but  stopped  at  the  idea  of  a 
religion  which  was  to  be  founded  on  reason  alone.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
Hobbes'  elder  contemporary.  Lord  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  (1581-1648),  who  as 
a  politician  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentary  oi^osition.  His  principal  work  is 
entitied  :  Tractatiis  de  f>eritate  prout  distinguitur  arevdatione,  a  verisimUi^  apossibiiiet 
a f also  (Paris,  1624,  etc.) ;  he  also  wrote  DereUgione  gentUmm  mrorvmque  apud  eas  caum, 
(Port  I.,  London,  1645;  the  completed  woyk  London,  1663,  and  Amst.,  1670),  De  re- 
Ugione  Laiciy  and  historical  works.  He  assumes  that  all  men  agree  in  certain  common 
notions  {communes  notitm)^  and  demands  that  these  should  serve  as  criteria  in  all 
religious  disputes.  His  doctrine,  as  also  that  of  later  free-thinkers  (of  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, Victor  Lechler  treats  in  detail  in  his  Oeich.  dee  engl  Defmue^  Stuttg.  and  Tub., 
1841)  [of.  John  Leland,  View  of  Deistical  writers,  Lond. ,  2d  ed. ,  1755] ,  is  of  more  import- 
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ance  far  the  histoiy  of  religion  than  for  the  history  of  philoeophy.      Cf.  Oh.  de 
llcmiieat,  Lord  Herbert  de  GJierhury^  Revue  dee  deux  mondee  VIL,  Uvr.  4,  1854. 

Until  the  time  of  Locke,  Empiricism  had  not  won  the  supremacy  ^  the  English 
Bchools  ;•  Scholasticism  was  confined  within  narrower  limits,  but  chiefly  in  the  interest 
either  of  Skepticism,  or  of  a  renewed  Platonism,  Neo-Platoniam,  or  Mysticism.  The 
philoeophy  of  Skepticism  was  supported  by  Joseph  Glanville  (Court  Chaplain  to  Charles 
tiie  Second;  died  1680),  who  in  his  works,  Scepeia  SeierUifica,  or  Gcmfest  Ignorant  the 
Wity  to  Science^  an  Eeeay  of  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing  and  Confident  Opinion  (London^ 
1665),  and  De  Incrementis  Seiejitiarum  (London,  1670),  opposed,  particularly,  Aristo- 
telian and  Cartesian  dogmatism ;  he  observes  that  we  do  not  experience,  but  only  infer 
causalify,  and  that  not  with  certainty  {nam  rum  aequitur  neceseario,  hoo  eat  post  iBud, 
trgo  propter  tHud),  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Platonists  of  this  period  was  Ralph 
Cudworth  (1617-1688),  who  combated  the  atheism  which  Hobbes^  doctrine  had  favored, 
vindicated  the  right  of  final  causes  to  a  place  in  physics,  and  assumed  in  explanation 
of  oiganic  growth  a  formative  energy,  a  plastic  nature.  His  princi^  work  is,  The 
True  Inte&eetual  System  of  the  Universe^  toherein  aU  the  Beaaon  and  tfie  PhUoaophy  of 
Atheiam  w  Confuted  (London,  1678  and  1743 ;  translated  into  Latin  by  Joh.  Laur. 
Moeheim,  Jena,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1773).  Sam.  Parker  (died  1688)  also  combated 
the  atomistic  physics,  and  in  his  Tentamina  phyaico-theologica  (Lond.,  1669,  1673)  and 
other  works  founded  the  belief  in  God^s  existence  chiefly  on  the  marks  of  design  mani- 
fest in  the  structure  of  natural  objects.  Henry  More  (1614-87 ;  Opera  phihaophioa^ 
London,  1679)  combined  Platonism  with  Cabalism.  TheopUilns  Gale  (1628-77; 
Pfaioaophia  univeraaliay  and  Aula  deorum  gentiUum^  Lond.,  1676)  derived  all  knowledge 
of  Gk)d  from  revelation,  and  his  son,  Thomas  Gale  {Opuacvla  mythdogicay  etc.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1682),  edited  documents  of  theological  poetry  and  philosophy.  John  Pordage 
(1625-98),  Thomas  Bromley  (died  1691),  pupil  of  the  former,  and  others  followed  the 
line  of  speculation  marked  out  by  Jacob  Boehme. 

§  114.  At  the  head  of  the  dogmatic  (or  rationalistic)  development- 
Beries  in  modem  philosophy  stands  the  Cartesian  doctiine.  Eend  Des- 
cartes (1596-1650)  was  educated  in  a  Jesuits'  school,  was  led  by  com- 
paring the  different  notions  and  customs  of  different  nations  and  parties, 
by  general  philosophical  meditations,  and  more  especially  by  his  observa- 
tion of  the  great  remoteness  of  all  demonstrations  in  philosophy  and  other 
disciplines  from  mathematical  certainty,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  all  pro- 
positions received  at  second  hand.  He  accordingly  conceived  the  re- 
solution to  set  aside  all  presuppositions,  and  to  seek,  with  no  aid  but 
that  of  his  own  independent  thought,  for  assured  convictions.  The  only 
thing,  reasoned  Descartes,  which,  though  all  else  be  questioned,  can- 
not be  doubted,  is  doubt  itself,  and,  in  general,  thought  viewed  in  its 
widest  sense  as  the  complex  of  all  conscious  psychical  processes.  But 
my  thinking  presupposes  my  existence :  cogito^  ergo  sum.  I  find  in 
me  the  notion  of  God,  which  I  cannot  have  formed  by  my  own  power, 
since  it  involves  a  higher  degree  of  reality  than  belongs  to  me ;  it  must 
have  for  its  author  God  himself,  who  stamped  it  upon  my  mind,  just. 
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as  the  architect  impresses  his  stamp  on  his  work.  God's  existence 
follows  also  from  the  very  idea  of  God,  since  the  essence  of  God  in- 
volves existence — eternal  and  necessary  existence.  Among  the  attii- 
butes  of  God  belongs  truthfulness  {veradtas).  God  cannot  wish  to 
deceive  me  ;  therefore,  all  that  which  I  know  clearly  and  distinctly 
must  be  true.  All  error  arises  from  my  misuse  of  the  freedom  of  my 
will,  in  that  I  prematurely  judge  of  that  which  I  have  not  yet  clearly  and 
distinctly  apprehended.  I  can  clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  the 
soul  as  a  thinking  substance,  without  representing  it  to  myself  as  ex- 
tended ;  thought  involves  no  predicates  that  are  connected  with  ex- 
tension. I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  all  bodies  as  extended 
substances,  and  as  such  believe  them  to  be  real,  because  I  can  by  tlie 
aid  of  mathematics  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  extension 
and  am  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  of  the  dependence  of  my  sen- 
sations on  external,  corporeal  causes.  Figure,  magnitude,  and  motion 
belong,  as  modes  of  extension,  to  external  things ;  but  the  sensations  of 
color,  sound,  heat,  etc.,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  exist  only  in  the  soul  and 
not  in  material  objects.  The  soul  and  the  body  are  connected  and  they 
interact,  the  one  upon  the  other,  only  at  a  single  point,  a  point  within 
the  brain,  the  pineal  gland.  Descartes  considered  body  and  spirit 
as  constituting  a  dualism  of  perfectly  heterogeneous  entities,  separated 
in  nature  by  an  absolute  and  nnfilled  interval.  Hence  the  interaction 
between  soul  and  body,  as  asserted  by  him,  was  inconceivable,  although 
supported,  in  his  theory,  by  the  postulate  of  di^dne  assistance.  Hence 
Geulinx,  the  Cartesian,  developed  the  theory  of  occasionalism,  or  the 
doctrine  that  on  the  occasion  of  each  psychical  process  Gt)d  effects  the 
corresponding  motion  in  the  body,  and  vice  versA,  while  Malebranche 
propounded  the  mystical  doctrine,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who 
is  the  place  of  spirits. 

Of  the  WorkB  which  Besoutee  pablished  the  earliest  traa  the  Dtaeoura  de  la  tnithod$  p&ur  Hen  eondvif^ 
n  reason  et  chercharlavSriUdcmt  lea  adenoee^  which  appeared  together  with  the  Dioptrlqtte,  the  MetioreaaioA 
the  Odomlitrte  under  the  title  of  EeacOe  PhUoaopMotiea^  Leyden,  1687,  and  in  a  Latin  translation  exocutied  by 
the  Abbe  Etienne  de  ConroeUes  and  reviewed  by  Desoartefi,  with  the  tlUe :  SpednUna  Philoaophtca,  Anut., 
1641  (The  O^m.,  which  was  not  contained  in  the  latter  edition,  was  translated  by  van  Schooten,  Leydeo, 
1649).  In  Latin,  Descartra  published,  IfedUationea  de  prima  phUosopMa^  vbi  de  Del  exMentia  et  anfma  im- 
mortaUtaie ;  hie  adfunctce  aunt  varia  oVecUonea  doctorum  virorum  in  iaiaa  de  Deo  et  anima  demonatrth 
tiotiea  (namely :  1.  by  Catemsof  Antwerp  [a  Jemit,  who  died  in  1667]  ;  9.  by  variooa  scholars  at  Faris-Hsol- 
lected  by  Mersame ;  8.  by  Hobbes ;  4.  by  Amauld ;  6.  by  Oassondi ;  6.  by  various  theologians  and  philooophentX 
cum  reeponalonibua  auetorta^  Pazia,  1641 ;  the  seoond  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1043  with  the  title: 
MedUationea  de  prima  pMioaophia,  in  qtMua  Dei  eseiatenUa  et  animce  humofue  a  corpore  diatinctto  denumr 
atralw ;  in  this  edition  axe  added  to  the  objectionea  et  reepoMtonea  of  the  first,  as  (O^fectioTtea  aeptimce^  the  ob- 
jeotions  of  the  Jesoit  Bourdin,  together  with  DescarteiC  answers ;  a  Fiencih  translation  of  the  MedUaUonM,  by 
the  Duke  of  X^oynes,  and  of  the  objections  and  replies,  by  Olenelier,  rerised  by  Descartes,  appeared  in  1617 
and  1661,  and  another  translation  hj  "B/boA  Fed6,  In  1678  and  ITM.    The  Bysbematlc  prsMatatioa  of  the  whdfl 
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doctrfao  of  Descartes  appcarod  nndcr  the  title:  SmcM  Deacartet  PHndpta  PhOonophitt,  at  Antttordam,  In 
1644,  and  the  French  trandatloa  by  Floot  in  1647,  1661, 166S,  1681.  The  oontrovereUa  work :  ^piatola  RetuM 
Deaocartea  ad  Ginibertum  Voinum  was  pabUahed,  Amst.,  1648,  and  the  psychological  monograph :  Lea  pwtaiona 
dd  rdme^  Amst^  165U.  Several  txeatisea  and  letters,  left  by  Deticarteft,  were  published  aftor  his  death,  among 
which  were,  notably,  fragments  of  a  work  which  D.  withheld  from  pablication,  on  aoooont  of  the  oondem. 
nation  of  Galileo,  and  entitled :  Le  monda,  ou  tratU  de  la  LunUcrt^  ed.  by  Claado  de  ClerBolier  and  pub- 
lished first  at.Paxls  1664,  and  again— a  better  edition— Paris,  1677 ;  farther— also  ed.  by  Clenelier— the  TraUA 
da  rhomnte  at  dela  formation  On  ftatua^  Par.,  1664,  and  in  Latin,  with  Notes  by  Louis  de  la  Forge,  1677 ; 
LeOara,  Par.,  1657—67,  in  Lat.,  Amst.,  1GG8  and  1682;  subsequently  were  published  also  the  Begulca  ad 
diracUoriim  ingenU  (lUgiea  pour  la  dlrecUon  tie  ra»prU\  and,  Inquiaitto  verttaiia  per  luman  naturale 
(Recherche  de  la  vJrUi  pear  lea  lumtirett  9uUureUea\  first  in  the  Opuacuta  poatkuma  CarteaU^  Amst.,  170L 
Baumann  is  of  the  opinion  (see  Zattacht,  /.  PAOos.,  new  scries,  Vol.  63,  186S,  pp.  ISO-^Oo),  that  the  Riglea 
poHT  la  dtrtcOon,  da  FaaprU  (which  are  published  in  VoL  XI.  of  Cousin's  edition  of  Deacartcs's  Works)  wore  written 
In  the  period  between  the  twenty-third  and  thirty-second  years  of  D.'s  life,  and  finds  in  them  evidence  of  the 
coarse  of  Descartes's  own  philoaophical  development.    Complete  editions,  In  lAtin,  of  the  philos.  works  of 

D.  were  published  at  Amst.,  16B0,  etc  His  complete  works,  in  French,  at  Paris,  1701,  iW«.,  1794,  and 
edited  by  Victor  Cousin,  <Mtf.,  18d4-a6»  and  his  philoaophical  Works,  ed.  by  Gamier,  Paris,  1836 ;  some 
works  previously  inedibed  have  been  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil,  CEtwrea  ineJiiea  da  Deaoartea,  praoi- 
deaa  dTuna  prifaca  et  pubUiaa  par  la  comta  F,  d.  C,  Paris,  1860-1860.  Single  works  and  collections  of 
the  pxincipttl  philosophical  works  of  D.  have  been  published  very  frequently  doi^Ti  to  the  most  rec<^t 
times.  Among  these  pubiiaationa  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Dfacoura  sur  la  methode,  ed.  by  Em.  Le- 
frane,  Paris,  1866;  the  JfadUattonaa^  ed.  by  S.  Barach,  Vienna,  1866;  (Euvrea  da  D&uxtrtea,  nouveUa  idi- 
Hon  pTtcedie  tfune  introduction  par  Juiaa  Simon,  Paris,  1868.  Knno  Fischer  has  recently  translated  D.'s 
principal  philosophical  works  into  German,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  preface,  Slannheim,  1863. 

The  principal  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  mental  development  of  Descartes  are  given  by  himself, 
principally  in  his  IHacoura  aur  la  Mathoda.  Short  biographies  appeared  soon  after  his  death,  one  of 
them,  written  by  A.  BaiUet,  being  quite  fuU  and  bearing  the  title :  La  Vie  de  Mr.  dea  Cartea,  (Paris,  1691, 
abridged,  ibid.,  1693).  Eloga  de  Ben^  Daaoartea,  pair  Thomaa,  Par.,  1765  {couronni  by  the  Academy  of  Paris). 
Eloge  de  Rene  Deaoartaapar  Oaiilard,  Par.,  1765;  par  Merder,  Geneva  and  Paris  fr66.  In  the  works  on  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  and  in  many  of  the  editions  of  works  of  Desoortcs  are  found  sketches  of  his  life 
and  inteiloctnol  history ;  ao,  among  other  works,  In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Hist,  de  la  Pklloa.  Cartiaienne  par 
T)ranclaqtte  BotUlUei\  Par.,  1864,  in  the  CEuvras  moraiea  et  phtloaophiquea  de  Deaoarteay  prMdeea  dune 
notice  aur  aa  vie  et  aea  ouvragea  par  AmMia  Pravoat^  Paris,  1856,  etc  An  attractive  picture  of  his 
career  is  given  by  Kono  Fischer  in  his  OeacA.  der  neueren  PhUoaophie,  1,  1.  3d  ed.,  Mannheim,  1865, 
pp.  121-278;  cL  also  J.  Millet,  Deaoartaa^  aa  vie^  aea  travaux,  aea  dicouvertea  avufU  1637,  Paris,  1867; 
P.  Janet;  Deacartea^  In  the  Revue  dea  deux  mondea.  Vol.  78,  18681,  pp.  846-860 ;  Joaonel,  f>eac.  et  la  prtn- 
oeaae  paiattne,  Paru,  1869. 

The  chief  work  on  the  history  of  Cartefrianlsm  is  the  Htatotre  de  la  l^UloaopfUa  Cartiaienne  par  Fmndaque 
JtouilUer,  Paris  and  Lyons  1864  (an  enlargement  of  the  prise  essay  crowned  by  the  Acnd^mio  dos  Sciences 
JCorales  et  Politiquc^  and  published  in  1S43  under  the  title :  Hiatotre  et  Critique  de  la  RioottUion  Cart^Menna); 
dL  the  sections  relative  to  the  same  subject  in  Damiion^s  HMotra  de  la  Phttoaophte  du  XVTI.  Siicle,  and  in 

E.  Soisset,  Precuraeura  et  diaciplea  de  Deac.,  Paris,  1869.  Among  the  numerous  recent  essays  and  works  on 
Cartcsionlsm  belong  the  following :  Heinr.  Hitter,  Ua>er  den  Eit\fiuaa  dea  Cart,  aMfdte  AwMMnng  dea  Spina- 
gtamua,  Leips.,  1816 ;  H.  C.  W.  Slgwart.  Uel>er  den  Zuaammenhang  dea  Spinoaiamua  mU  der  Carteataniachen 
PhiloaophiA,  Tttbingen,  1816 ;  H.  G.  Hotho,  Dephiloa.  Cart,  diaa.,  BerL,  1896 ;  Carl  SchoarBchmidt,  Dea  Cartea 
tmd  Spinoza,  urkundltche  Darateilung  der  Philoaophie  Beider,  Bonn,  1860 ;  J.  N.  Hubcr,  Dte  Carteatan.  Be* 
weiae  vom  Danein  Oottea  Augsb.,  1854 ;  J.  H.  LUwo,  Da»  apeculative  Svatem  dea  Reni  Deacartes,  aeine  Voraug* 
tad  Jfdngei,  Vienna,  1865,  (from  the  Transact,  of  the  Akad.,  phiL-hiat.  CL,  Vol.  XIV.,  1854) ;  X  Schmidt  of 
ScfawarBenberg,  Reni  Deaoartaa  und  aeine  R^orm  der  Philoaophie^  NordUngen,  1H30 ;  Chr.  A.  Thilo,  Die  Re- 
HgtonapkUoaophie  dea  Daacartea,  In  the  Zeitachr./.  ex.  Ph.,  Lcips.,  186S,  pp.  121-183;  E.  Solaset,  Prbcuraeura 
€t  diadplea  de  Deacartea,  Paris,  1868 ;  Jul.  Baumann,  Doctrlna  Curtestafia  de  vera  etfalao  explkxtta  atque  exa- 
minata  (diaa.  inaug.),  Bcrl.,  1863;  Ludw.  Gerkrath,  De  connesrtone,  quee  tnteroedit  litter  Cart,  at  PaacaUum 
(Progr.  dea  Lyoeum  JToa.),  Brnnnsberg,  1863 ;  Gust.  Thcod.  Schodin,  dr  OccaaionaHamen  en  konaequent  ut- 
vadtUMaof  Carteaiantamenf  (AJbademiat  Afhandl.),  Up^^lo,  1S64;  Joe.  Gnttmon,  De  CarteaU  Sptnoaeaque 
pkOoaophiia  et  qtua  inter  eoa  intercadat  ratio  (Diaa.  inaug.,  Broslnn,  1868;  T.  J.  Elvcnich,  Die  RaoeiJiefur  daa 
Daaein  Gottea  nocA  Cartealua,  Breslan,  1868 ;  Charles  Waddiugton,  Deac.  et  le  apirUuaUame,  PDri^  1868.  Cf.  the 
accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  in  the  historical  works  of  Buhle,  Tennemonn,  Hitter,  Feuorbach,  Erd> 
nuum,  Fischer,  and  others. 

Blabe  Pascal,  Lettraa  procinciaiaa,  Cologne,  1667,  etc. ;  Penaiea  aur  la  religion,  1669,  Amst.,  1607,  Par,, 
]7V),  etc,  ed.  by  Faugdre,  Par.,  1844 ;  with  Preface  by  J.  F.  Astid,  Paris  and  Lausanne,  1867,  in  German 
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trandflllon  by  Priedr.  Meerschmann,  Hallo,  1866;  (Euvres^  The  Ha^e,  ITTQ,  ed.  by  Bossut  in  6  Vols.,  Par., 
1S19;  Optucmtt  pMloa.,  Parla,  1864,  66,  66;  of  him  treat,  among  othefre,  Henn.  Renctalin  (/*.>  Leben  vnd 
der  Q€tat  seiner  Schriften,  Btuttgaitl  and  Tiib.,  1840),  A.  Neander  (in  N/s  IBm.  AM.,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Jacobi, 
BcrL,  1861,  p.  68  seq.),  GouBin  (Btudeasur  P.,  6th  ed.,  Far.,  1867),  Havet  (Peruees  publ.  dan*  lew  texte  atc- 
thetUique  avec  une  introductioru,  dea  notes  et  dee  remarquea^  par  M.  E.  ffaoetj  Par.,  1866),  Haynard  (Paecal^ 
aaVieetaon  Caractcre^  Paris,  1850),  MJircker  (in  Der  Gedanke,  Vol.  IV.,  Berlin,  1863,  pp.  14»-160),  Oacar 
Ulbiich  (De  PaecaUe  Yita^  dtsa.  inaug.^  Bonn,  1866),  J.  Tisnot  (PewoaA  riftexkma  iur  see  peneeee,  Dijon  and 
Paris.  1869X  and  J.  G.  Dreydorff  {Paeoal^  setn  Leben  und  seine  Rdmpfe^  Lelpeic,  1870). 

Ficrro  Poiret,  CogWUionee  rationalee  de  Dso,  anima  et  maio,  AmsL,  16T7,  etc. ;  (Econ.  dMna,  Ami^L, 
1687 ;  De  erudUione  triplici;  solida,  superjldatia  et  faleOy  Amst,  1692,  etc. ;  Fides  et  ratio  coUaUe  ac  sua 
lUraque  loco  reddita  adoersus  princlpta  Jo.  LockU,  Amst.,  1707 ;  Opera  posthunia,  Amst,  1721. 

On  Hnct,  compare  C.  Barthobncse,  ffttet^  itSque  iTAvranches  ou  le  scepttcisme  tJiiologique^  Paris,  1S60 ; 
A.  Flottcs,  Etude  aur  Dan.  ffuet,  MontpeDler,  1857 ;  Karl  Slgmund  Barach,  Pierre  Dan.  Nttet  als  FMlosoph^ 
Vienna  and  Leipsic,  1862.  On  Pierre  Bayle  cf .  Des  Maizeaux,  La  vie  de  P.  B.^  Amst,  1780,  etc. ;  L.  Fener- 
bach,  P.  B.  nach  aeinen  /Br  die  Oeech.  der  PhUos.  und  Menechheit  interessaiUesten  MomenUiu,  Ansbach, 
1888,2ded.,  Leips.,  1844. 

Amoldi  Qetatnx  Logica  fnndamentis  suie,  a  quOnte  haetenua  collapsa  fuerat,  restitiOOy  Leyden,  1660, 
Amst,  1698;  Metaphyslca  vera  et  ad  mentem  Peripateticorum^  Amst.,  1695;  VvS>9%,  tr^avriv,  s.  Ethica^ 
Amst.  1666,  Lcydcn,  1676 ;  Phy^ica  vera^  1696;  also,  Commentaries  on  Descartes^  Principles  of  Philowphy, 
Dordrecht,  1690  and  1601.— Nic.  Malebranche,  De  la  recherche  de»la  viriU  ou  ton  tratte  de  la  nahtre,  de 
Tespritde  Thomme  et  de  t  usage  quUl  doit  f aire  pour  ivtter  Ferreurdans  lea  sclence».  Par.,  1075,  etc.,  completOEt 
ed.,  171S ;  Omversations  metapAysiquea  et  chrettennea^  16T7 ;  DraitS  de  la  nature  etdela  grOee^  Amst,  1680 ; 
Traiti  de  morale^  Rottcrd.,  1684 ;  Meditations  mStaph.  et  chritiennes^  1684 ;  Entretiens  sur  la  metaphysique 
et  aur  la  religion  (a  compendious  exposition  of  his  doctrine),  1688 ;  lyaitide  Tamour  de  Dieu,  1697 ;  Entre- 
tiens d'un  philosophe  Chretien  et  dTun  philoaophe  chinoia  sur  la  nature  de  Dieu,  Par.,  1708;  (Euvres,  Par., 
1712  [(Euvrea  Completes,  Par.,  1837] ;  cf.  the  sections  on  Malebranche  in  Bouillier,  Hi«t.  de  la  PIdloa. 
Cartisienne,  and  in  other  historical  works;  farther,  Blamplgnon,  Etude  sur  Jfal  dTaprrs  des  documents 
manuscrlts.  auivie  dune  forrespojidance  inddite,  Paris,  1862;  Ch.  A  Thilo,  Pefter  Jf.'s  religionJi-philos.  An- 
aichten,  in  the  ZeUschr.f.  ex.  PhUos.,  IV. ;  1868^  pp.  181-198  and  209-224;  Ang.  Damien,  Etude  sur  la 
Sruyire  et  Malebranche,  Paris,  1806 ;  B.  Bonieux,  ExpendUur  Malebranchii  sefttentia  de  cauais  occaetona- 
Ubus  (Diss.  Lugdunensi  Ittt.  fac.  propos.\  Clermont,  1866. 

Bom  on  the  Slst  of  Maroli,  1598,  at  Lahaye  in  Touraine,  Ben6  Descartes  (changed 
from  the  earlier  form,  de  Quartis;  Lat.  Benatus  Cartedm)  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  the  Jesuits*  School  at  La  Flfcche  in  Anjou  (1004^12),  upon  leaving  which  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  mostly  at  Paris,  engaged  chiefly  with  mathematical  studies.  He 
served  (1617-21)  as  a  volunteer,  first  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  son  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  and  then  (from  1019  on)  under  Tilly  and  Boucquoi,  and  was  with  the 
army  which  won  the  battle  at  Prague  against  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  V.  of  the 
Palatinate,  whose  daughter  Elisabeth  subsequently  became  Desoartes's  pupil.  The 
next  years  were  passed  by  Descartes  in  travelling.  In  1624  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto,  in  execution  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  four  years  before,  on  tx)ndition  that 
his  doubts  should  be  solved ;  he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  (1628). 
Occupied  in  the  elaboration  of  his  system  and  the  composition  of  his  works,  Descartes 
lived  from  1629  to  1649  at  various  places  in  the  Netherlands,  until,  in  compliance  with 
a  summons  from  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  he  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction to  the  Queen  and  was  to  found  an  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  the  climate 
was  too  severe  for  him,  and  his  death  followed,  February  11,  1650. 

Descartes  was  the  child  of  an  epoch,  when  the  interests  of  religious  confessions, 
though  still  asserting  their  power  'over  the  popular  masses  and  over  a  portion  of  the 
educated  classes,  were  yet  not  only  treated  almost  without  exception  by  princes  and 
statesmen  as  of  decidedly  secondary  importance  in  comparison  with  political  ends,  but 
were  also  in  the  regards  of  many  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  independent 
scientific  knowlege.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  different  parties  were  the 
product  of  the  preceding  generations,  which  in  developing  them  had  rejoiced  in  a  new 
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spiritaal  freedom.  But  in  the  time  of  Descartes  the  transmitted  resnlts  had  already 
become  scholastically  fixed ;  the  contest  of  religious  parties  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  conducted  with  the  original  vigor,  and  jet  was  continued  with  all  the  more  bitter- 
ness, and  turned  more  and  more  on  mere  subtleties ;  the  cleft  had  become  an  abyss 
and  was  bejond  remedy.  At  the  same  time  it  was  of  necessity  that  the  evil  of  the 
rupture  should  be  felt  more  than  in  the  preceding  period  in  incessant  wars,  destructive 
of  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  the  lands  over  which  they  raged,  and  favorable  to  bar- 
barity and  crimes  of  every  sort.  In  the  midst  of  thia  state  of  affairs  there  arose  a 
doss  of  men  who  indeed  looked  up  with  timid  reyerence  to  the  Church,  fearing  and, 
BO  far  as  i>ossible,  avoiding  collisionB  with  its  representatives,  but  who  had  no  positive 
interest  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  who  found  satLsf action  for  mind  and  heart 
not  in  them,  but  partly  in  general  theorems  of  rational  theology  and  partly  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  in  the  psychological  and  ethical  study  of 
human  life.  To  those  occupying  this  stand-point,  differences  of  religious  confessions, 
occasioned  by  birth  and  outward  circumstances,  offered  no  obstacle  to  intimate  personal 
friendships,  founded  on  communit»y  in  essential  living  interests,  in  studies,  and  in  ef- 
forts for  the  extension  of  the  sciences.  Whether  military  service  was  accepted  under 
Catholics  or  Protestants  depended  less  on  the  confession  of  the  individual  than  on  exter- 
nal, political,  and  exclusively  military  considerations.  Their  accustomed  religious  usages 
adhered  more  closely  to  men  than  did  their  religious  dogmas ;  but  they  determined 
only  the  exterior  aspect  of  life,  whose  spiritual  content  was  essentially  a  new  one. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant  philosophy ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  an  independent  effort  to  attain  to  truth  on  the  ground  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  apodictical  certainty  which  is  illustrated  in  mathematics  and  in  ma- 
thematical physics.  To  the  ^'  veritea  revtUea"  he  makes  his  bow,  but  guards  himself 
<»irefully  from  any  nearer  contact  with  them.  Bossuet  says :  *^  Descartes  was  always 
afraid  of  being  branded  by  the  church,  and  accordingly  we  see  him  taking  precautions 
which  reached  even  to  excess.^*  The  conversion  of  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  Catholicism  is  said  to  have  had  for  its  first  occasioning  cause  the  intercourse  of 
this  princess  with  Descartes.  That  no  direct  influence,  in  the  sense  of  ^*  proselyting," 
was  exercised,  should  need  no  mention.  But  the  inference  which  followed  directly 
from  Descartes^s  new  philosophy,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  different  con- 
fessions were  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  perhaps,  positively,  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Descartes  on  human  freedom — a  doctrine  harmonizing  better  with  Catholic  than  with 
Protestant  dogmas — ^may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  exerted  an  essential 
influence  on  the  mind  of  the  princess  in  favor  of  the  step  taken  by  her. 

Descartes  occupies,  not  only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  as  a  mathematician  and  phy- 
sicist, a  place  of  conspicuous  impoitance.  His  principal  merit  in  mathematics  is  that 
he  founded  analytical  geometry,  which,  by  determining  the  distances  of  all  points 
from  fixed  Hnes  (coordinates),  reduces  spatial  relations  to  their  arithmetical  expres- 
sion, and  by  the  use  of  (algebraic)  equations  solves  geometrical  problems  and  demon- 
strates geometrical  propositions.  The  practice  of  representing  powers  by  exponents 
is  also  due  to  him.  As  a  physicist  his  merits  are  founded  on  contributions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refraction  of  light,  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  air.  The  fundamental  error  of  Descartes,  in  conceiving  matter 
as  moved  only  by  pressure  and  impidsion,  and  not  by  internal  forces,  was  corrected  by 
Kewton^s  theory  of  gravitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  Descartes^s  doctrine  of  light  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  cosmical  bodies  contained  many  foreshadowings  of  the  truth,  which 
were  ignored  by  the  Newtonians,  but  which,  through  the  undulatory  theory  of  Huy- 
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gens  and  Eoler,  and  the  theory  proposed  by  Kant  and  Laplace  of  the  origin  of  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  have  again  come  into  repute.  Descartes  also  worked  with 
saocess  in  the  department  of  anatomy. 

The  Diifcours  de  la  MCihode  is  divided  into  six  parts :  1.  Considerations  relating  to 
the  sciences ;  2.  Principal  rules  of  method ;  8.  Some  rules  of  ethics,  drawn  from  this 
method ;  4.  Reasons  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  or  foun- 
dation of  metaphysics;  5.  Order  of  questions  in  physics;  6.  What  things  are  neces- 
sary in  order  that  man  may  advance  further  in  the  study  of  nature.  In  the  first 
section  Descartes  relates  how  in  his  youth  all  sciences  except  mathematics  left  him 
dissatisfied.  Of  the  philosophy  which  he  learned  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  he  can 
only  say  in  its  praise,  that  it  *'*'  gives  one  the  means  of  talking  plausibly  of  all  things, 
and  of  extorting  the  admiratioin  of  those  less  learned  than  one^s  self ;  ^^  he  holds  all 
that  it  contained  to  be  doubtful.  He  is  astonished  that  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that  of 
mathematics  no  more  elevated  structure  had  been  raised  than  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
sciences  handed  down  from  the  past,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  section,  are  for  the 
most  iMurt  only  conglomerates  of  opinions,  as  01-shaped  as  cities  not  built  according  to 
any  one  plan.  That  which  one  person  does,  following  a  regxdar  plan,  is,  as  a  rule, 
far  better  than  that  which  without  plan  or  order  has  taken  historic  shape.  It  were 
indeed  not  well  done  to  reform  the  state  from  the  bottom,  "  overthrowing  it  in  order 
to  build  it  up  again.  ^*  Habit  enables  us  to  bear  with  imperfections  more  easily  than 
we  otherwise  could,  while  the  work  of  subversion  demands  violence,  and  rebuilding  is 
difficult.  To  reject  all  his  own  opinions,  in  order  afterwards'  to  rise  methodically  to 
well-grounded  knowledge,  this  is  what  Descartes  sets  before  himself  for  his  lifers  work. 
The  method  which  Descartes  here  proposes  to  follow  is  formed  upon  the  model  furnished 
by  the  mathematics.  He  lays  down  four  principles  of  method,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
are  superior  both  to  the  Aristotelian  logic — and  especially  to  that  part  which  treats  of 
the  syllogism,  and  which  (says  Descartes)  is  of  more  use  for  purposes  of  instruction 
than  for  investigation — and,  much  more,  to  the  Lullian  art  of  prating.  These  four 
.  methodical  principles  are :  1.  To  receive  nothing  as  true  which  is  not  evidently,  known 
I  to  be  such,  by  its  presenting  itself  to  the  mind  with  a  clearness  and  distinctness  which 
/  exclude  all  doubt  (m  eiairement  et  si  disUnctement^  que  je  n^eune  aueunc  occasion  de  le 
mettre  en  dovte) ;  2.  To  divide,  as  far  as  possible,  every  difficult  problem  into  its  natu- 
ral parts ;  8.  To  conduct  one's  thoughts  in  due  order,  advancing  grradually  from  the 
more  simple  and  easy  to  the  more  complex  and  difficult,  and  to  suppose  a  definite 
order,  for  the  sake  of  the  orderly  progress  of  the  investigation,  even  where  none  such 
is  supplied  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  investigated ;  4.  By  completeness  in  enumer- 
ations and  completeness  in  reviews  to  make  it  sure  that  nothing  has  been  over- 
looked. *  In  the  thud  section  of  the  Disamre  de  la  Methode  Descartes  enumerates  cer- 
tain ethical  rules  adopted  by  him  provisionally  (so  long  as  a  satisfactory  moral  phi- 

*  These  rales  rdftte  to  the  eahjectlve  oondaet  of  the  reosoner  or  inTostigBtor  as  each,  and  not  to  those 
fbrme  and  laws  of  tlioiigfat  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  thought  to  the  objeodve  world,  and  which  the 
AxiBtotelian  logic  attempte  to  arrive  at  Iqr  an  analysis  of  thought.  They  are,  therefore,  however  judicious 
they  may  be  in  theh:  kind,  not  in  the  least  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Aristotelian  logic ;  and  even  the 
woric  which  originated  in  Deacartes'  Bchool,  La  LogUme  ou  TArt  de  Peiuer  (PariH,  1062,  etc.),  combined  these 
Cartesian  rules  with  a  modified  Aristotelian  logic  The  distinction,  borrowed  by  Descartes  from  the  Aristote- 
lian school,  between  the  analytical  method,  which  proceeds  from  tho  conditionod  to  the  conditioning,  and  the 
qmihetio  method,  proceeding,  inversely,  from  the  conditioning  to  the  conditioned,  relates  to  the  prooeraea  of 
thought  considered  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  thought ;  yet  Descartes  also  gives  to  this  distinction  a  more 
subjective  turn,  by  regarding  the  analytical  method  as  that  of  Invention,  and  the  synthetic  as  that  of  dialectt* 
cal  expositioQr-A  view  which  la,  at  the  most,  only  a  po«forf,  bat  by  no  means  absohitely  ooireot 
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losophj  should  remaiii  imf onnded).  The  first  of  these  is,  to  follow  the  laws  and  cas- 
toms  of  his  conntrj,  to  hold  fast  to  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and 
always  in  practical  life  to  follow  the  most  moderate  and  most  generally  received  max- 
ims. The  second  requires  oonsistenpy  in  action,  and  the  third  moderateness  in  his 
demands,  in  respect  of  external  goods.  By  the  fourth  he  resolves  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  coltiyation  of  his  reason,  and  to  the  disooTery  of  scientific  tmths.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  his  IHseours  Descartes  presents  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  subsequently  developed  in  the  MedUatumes  and  Ffirui.  PkUos,,  while  in  the 
sixth  he  enlarges  on  the  liae  of  procedure  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  physics 
and  for  its  further  application  to  the  healing  art. 

In  the  Meditatkmes  de  Prima  PhUo9opkia  Descartes  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  exis- 
tence of  Qod,  and  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  independent  entity,  separable  from 
the  body.  In  the  first  meditation  Descartes  shows  that  all  things  may  be  doubted 
except  the  fact  that  we  doubt,  or,  since  doubting  is  a  species  of  thinking,  except  the 
fact  that  we  think.  From  my  youth  up,  says  the  author  (foUowitig,  in  part,  Gharron 
and  other  skeptics),  I  have  accepted  as  true  a  multitude  of  received  opinions  and  have 
Eoade  them  the  basis  of  further  beliefs  and  opiniouB.  But  that  which  rests  on  so 
insecure  a  basis  can  only  be  very  uncertain;  it  is  therefore  necessary,  at  some  time  in 
my  life,  to  rid  myself  of  all  traditional  opinions  and  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation. 
The  senses  often  deceive.  I  can  therefore  in  no  case  trust  them  implicitly.  Dreams 
deceive  me  by  false  images;  but  I  find  no  sure  criterion  by  which  to  determine 
whether  at  thi^  instant  I  am  asleep  or  awake.  Perhaps  our  bodies  are  not  such  as 
they  appear  to  our  senses.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  extension,  seems  indeed  to 
be  beyond  doubt ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  -some  all-powerful  being  has  not  caused 
that  there  should  exist  in  reality  neither  earth  nor  heavens,  nor  any  extended  object, 
nor  figure^  nor  magnitude,  nor  place,  and  that  nevertheless  I  should  possess  notions 
which  represent  to  me  as  in  a  mirror  all  these  objects  as  existing ;  or  that  in  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  three,  in  the  counting  of  the  sides  of  a  square,  in  the  easiest  reason- 
ings, I  should  be  deceived.  My  imperfection  may  be  so  great  that  I  am  always 
deceived.  As  Archimedes,  says  Descartes  in  the  second  Meditation,  demanded  only 
one  fixed  point  in  order  to  move  the  world,  so  I  may  justly  indulge  in  great  hopes,  if 
I  am  f orttmate  enough  to  find  but  one  proi>osition  which  is  fully  certain  and  beyond 
doubt.  In  fact  one  thing  in  the  midst  of  my  universal  doubt  is  certain,  namely,  that 
I  do  really  doubt  and  think,  and  therefore  that  I  do  exist.  Admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  being  bent  on  deceiving  me,  yet  I  must  exist  in  order  to  be  able 
to  be  deceived.  When  I  think  that  I  exist,  this  very  act  of  t-hmVing  proves  that  I 
really  exist.  The  proposition,  ^^I  am,^*  *^I  exist,''  is  always  and  necessarily  true, 
whenever  I  express  or  think  it.  Cogito,  erffo  sum.  1  am  certain  only  that  I  think ;  I  am  ' 
a  ^^  thmking  thing  "  {res  cogitana,  id  est  mens  site  animtis  site  inteUeetus  sive  ratio).  The 
res  eogitans  is  a  res  dubitans^  inteHUgenSy  afflrmans,  negans^  volens,  nolens,  imaginans ; 
q;ttoqu€  et  senUens.  (Namely,  as  ^^eogitandi  modos^'*  I  have  certainly  also  sensations, 
although,  their  relation  to  external  objects  and  to  the  affection  of  the  senses  may  be 
doubtful.)  Nonne  ego  ipse  sum  qui  jam  dulnto  fere  de  omnibus,  qui  nonnihil  tamen 
intdUgo,  qui  hoe  unum  verum  esse  affirmo,  nego  eastera,  eu/pio  ptura  nosse,  ncKo 
dedpi,  muUa  9«2  intntus  imaginor,  mtdta  etiam  tamquam  a  sensibus  venientia  animac^ 
vertof    I  know  ^nyself  as  a  thinking  being  better  than  I  know  external  things.*    In 

*  The  slmUarity  of  Descartes'  pdnt  of  deportue  with  that  of  Angnstiiie  in  hi«  philoaophidngr,  and  with 
wcmo  of  the  theaea  of  Occam  (see  above,  VoL  I.  {§  86  and  106)  and  OampaneUa,  is  obvioaa  Descartes  intro- 
dncea  the  re»  eoflrMan»— and  hence  the  conceptkm  of  tabetaaoe— ood  the  «0i>— «nd  henoe  th»  eonoeption  of 
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the  third  Meditation  Descartes  advances  to  the  subject  of  our  knowledge  of  GodL  I 
am  sure,  he  says,  of  this  :  that  1  am  a  thinking  being;  but  do  I  not  also  know  what 
is  requisite  to  make  me  certain  of  anything?  In  the  case  of  the  first  knowledge 
which  I  have  acquired,  nothing  but  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  that  which  I 
assert  assured  me  of  its  truth,,  and  this  could  not  so  have  assured  me  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  anything,  which  I  should  conceive  with  the  same  clearness  and  distinctneBs, 
should  be  false ;  hence  it  seems  to  me  that  I  may  adopt  it  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
things  which  I  conceive  very  clearly  and  distinctly  are  true  {jam  videor  pro  regvkb 
generaU  posse  statuere,  iUud  omne  esse  veru7n,  quod  valde  dare  et  distinete  perdpio).  Only 
the  possibility  that  a  being,  with  power  superior  to  my  own,  deceives  me  in  all  things, 
could  limit  the  application  of  this  rule.  I  have,  therefore,  first  of  all,  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  God^s  existence.  *  Of  my  thoughts — says  Descartes  in  commenc- 
ing this  investigation — some  are  representations  (ideas,  i.  e.  forms  of  things  received 
into  my  soul,  efl^),  some  are  acts  of  will  and  feelings,  and  some  are  judgments.  Truth 
and  error  are  only  in  the  judgments.  The  judgment  that  a  representation  is  in  con- 
formity with  an  object  external  to  me  may  be  erroneous,  but  the  representation  taken 
alone  is  not.  Among  my  ideas,  some  appear  to  me  to  be  innate,  others  to  have  come 
from  without,  and  still  others  to  have  been  formed  by  myself  {ideoi  ali/s  innatiB, 
aUm  adventitia,  aUa  a  me  ipso  factcs  miki  tidentur).  Among  those  of  the  first 
dase  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  the  ideas  of  thing,  truth,  thought,  which  I  derive 
from  my  own  nature  {ab  ipsamet  mea  natura;  here  Descartes  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  innateness  of  an  idea  as  such,  and  the  origin  of  an  idea, 
through  abstraction,  in  the  act  of  internal  perception,  the  result  of  psychical  func- 
tions, the  capacity  for  which  is  innate).  To  the  second  class  seem  to  belong  all  sensn* 
ous  perceptions,  and  to  the  third,  such  fictitions  ideas  as  that  of  a  siren,  a  winged  horse, 
eta     There  exists  a  way  by  which  to  conclude  from  the  i>^chical  character  of  an  idea, 


individuality,  the  tmity  of  oonscionanesa  in  itself  and  ita  distinction  trom  other  thln|{R— without  prerions  de- 
duction Into  his  fundamental  propoaitian.  Lichtenbeig  judged  that  Deacartes  should  only  have  ooncluded: 
cogitat,  ergo  oat.  Further,  it  can  be  questioned  (with  Kant)  whether  in  the  oonsciousncsB  which  we  have  of 
our  thinking,  our  willing,  our  sensations,  and,  in  general,  of  all  our  psychical  functions,  we  apprehend  these 
functions  just  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  whether  our  apprehension  of  them  is  not  subjected  to  forms 
which  belong  only  to  the  act  of  self -apprehension  and  not  to  that  which  is  to  bo  apprehended  itself;  in  whidi 
oose  the  phenomena  of  Relf-conscionsness,  as  known  through  the  "  internal  sense,**  would,  like  those  of  extern 
nal  objects  known  through  the  external  senses,  be  different  in  form  and  nature  from  their  real  occajioning 
Guises— e.  g.,  the  reports  of  our  consciousness  respecting  our  doubting,  thinking,  or  willing,  would  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  real  internal  processes  designated  by  those  names.  (This  latter  question,  howevCT,  would 
indeed  have  to  be  decided  in  Descartes^s  favor.    See  my  System  der  Logtk^  8d  ed.,  Bonn,  1868,  pp.  71-76.) 

♦  In  making  the  clearness  of  knowledge  the  criterion  of  its  truth,  Descartes  overlooks  the  relativity  of 
these  conceptions.  I  must,  indeed,  in  all  coses  accept  as  true  that  of  which  I  am  convinced  that  I  have 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge,  but  I  should  also  be  mindful  that  an  apparently  clear  knowledge  may,  upon 
more  profound  conraderation,  evince  itself  as  insufficient  and  erroneous ;  just  as  the  truth  of  a  clear,  sensuous 
perception,  e.  g.  of  tlie  sky,  may  be  limited  or  disproved  by  clear  sdentifio  insight,  so  the  validity  of  any 
stadium  of  thought  may  be  limited  and  disproved  by  a  higher  one— in  particular,  the  validity  of  thought 
Immediately  and  unquestioningly  directed  to  its  objects,  by  thought  regulated  by  a  correct  theory  of  oognltioo. 
It  is  wrong  to  claim  for  a  lower  stadium  which,  so  long  as  no  higher  one  has  been  reached,  by  a  natural  self- 
deception  is  regarded  as  Idie  highest,  that  fuller  verity  which  belongs  to  a  higher  one,  and,  in  case  such  fuller 
verity  proves  In  the  end  really  wanting,  to  talk  of  malicious  deception,  of  base  imposture.  The  Cartesian 
criterion,  formally  considered,  is  ambiguous,  since  it  may  be  intai)retcd  as  referring  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
idea  as  snoh,  ot  to  the  distinctness  of  the  judgment  by  which  it  is  aflSrmed  that  certain  ideas,  cither  In  them- 
stives  or  in  their  mntuol  relations,  are  objectively  true.  Understood  in  the  former  sense,  the  criterion  would 
be  false ;  understood  In  the  latter  sense,  it  only  throws  the  question  farther  back,  since  it  is  left  andedded 
Whence  the  distinctneBS  of  oar  oonvictlUm  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  object  of  the  idea  oriaesL 
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whether  it  comes  from  a  real  object  external  to  me.  Different  ideas  hayC)  namely, 
a  different  measure  of  reaUtaa  oltfectiva,  i.  e.,  they  participate  as  representatiye  images 
in  higher  or  inferior  degrees  of  being  or  perfection.  (By  the  objective  Descartes,  pre- 
cisely like  the  Scholastics,  understands  that  which  is  ideally  in  the  mind,  not  the  exter- 
nal object,  the  res  externa;  by  the  subject  he  understands  any  substratum,  dirojcci/icvor.) 
Ideas  through  which  I  think  of  substances  are  more  perfect  than  those  which  represent 
only  modes  or  accidents ;  the  idea  of  an  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable,  omniscient, 
omnipotent  being,  the  creator  of  all  finite  things,  has  more  ideal  reality  than  the  ideas 
which  represent  finite  substances.  But  there  can  be  no  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
in  the  complete  cause ;  the  cause  must  contain  &iheT  formaUter  or  eminentcr  all  that 
is  real  in  the  effect  (i.  e.,  either  the  same  realities,  or  others  that  are  superior  to  them). 
Therefore,  if  the  representative  reality  of  any  one  of  my  ideas  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  my  own  reality,  I  can  conclude  that  I  am  not  the  only  being  existing, 
but  that  there  must  exist  something  else  which  is  the  cause  of  that  idea.  Since  I  am 
finite,  the  idea  of  an  infinite  substance  could  not  be  in  me,  if  this  idea  did  not  come 
from  a  really  existing  infinite  substance.  I  may  not  regard  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as 
a  mere  negation  of  finiteness,  like  rest  and  darkness,  the  perception  of  which  is  only 
possible  through  the  negation  of  motion  and  light;  for  the  infinite  includes  more 
reality  than  the  finite.*  To  this  argument  for  the  existenoe  of  Grod  Descartes  adds 
the  following  :  I  myself,  who  have  the  idea  of  God,  could  not  exist  without  God.  If 
I  had  been  the  author  of  my  own  being,  I  should  have  given  myself  all  possible  perfec- 
tions—which yet,  as  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  possess.  If  I  owe  my  existence  to  others, 
to  parents,  ancestors,  etc.,  yet  there  must  be  a  first  cause,  which  is  God ;  a  regresaus 
m  inflnUum  is  all  the  leas  to  be  assumed,  since  even  my  continued  existence  from  one 
instant  to  another  cannot  depend  on  myself,  nor  on  finite  causes  of  my  existence,  but 
only  on  the  first  cause.  The  idea  of  God  is  in  the  same  way  innate  in  me,  as  is  the 
idea  which  I  have  of  myself.  (The  kind  of  innateness  Descartes  leaves  rather  indefi-  ( 
nite ;  he  says :  Bt  sane  non  mirum  est,  Deum  me  ereando  ideam  iHarn  mihi  indidisse,  ub 
met  tamquam  nota  artifids  operi  suo  impressa,  nee  etiam  opus  est^  ut  nota  iUa  sit  aUgua 
res  ab  opere  ipso  diversa,  sed  ex  hoe^  uno  quod  Deus  me  creavU,  valde  eredibUe  est  me 
quodammodo  ad  imaginem  et  smiiittuUnem  ejus  fadum  esse,  Ulamgus  similitudinem,  in 
qua  Dei  idea  eontinetur,  a  me  perdpi  per  eandem  faeidtatem,  per  guam  ego  ipse  a  me 
pereipior,  hoc  est,  dum  in  me  ipsum  mentis  aeiem  canverto,  non  modo  inteUigo  me  esse  rem 
ineompUtam  et  ab  aUo  dependentem  remque  ad  majora  et  majora  sive  meliora  indefinite 
aspirantem,  sed  simul  etiam  inteEUgo  iUum  a  quo  pendeo,  majora  ista  omnia  non  indefinite 
etpctentia  tantum,  sed  reipsa  infinite  in  se  habere^  aique  ita  Deum  esse^  totaque  vis  argvr 
merUi  in  eo  est,  quod  agnofcam  fieri  non  posse  yt  existam  talis  natures,  quaUs  sum,  nempe 
ideam  Dei  in  me  kabens  nisi  re  vera  Deus  etia/m  eodsteret.)  Among  the  necessary  attri- 
butes of  Grod  belongs  the  love  of  truth.  God  cannot  wish  to  deceive.  ( VeHefaUere  vd 
fnaUUam  vd  imbedUitatem  testatur  neeproinde  in  Deum  cadit.)  From  this  attribute  of 
verad^,  Descartes  draws  conclusions  in  the  subsequent  Meditations.  The  cause  of  all 
my  errors,  says  D.,  in  the  fourth  Meditation,  arises  from  the  fact  that  my  power  of 
willing  reaches  farther  than  my  understanding,  and  that  I  do  not  confine  the  exertion 
of  the  former  within  the  limits  demanded  by  the  latter,  but  that,  instead  of  withhold- 

*  DescftTtes,  whfle  justly  denying  that  tho  idea  of  the  infinite  :lii  a  mere  negation,  does  not  attend  saffl- 
dflotly  to  the  gradoal  pcooeoB  of  idealixation  by  which  the  positlTe  content  of  this  idea  is  acquired,  nor  consider 
wbctho-,  when  the  measoze  of  representatiye  perfection  thns  attainable  is  tronaoended,  a  poidUve  addition  is 
really  made  to  the  oontent  of  the  idea,  or  the  mind  merely  tends  towards  a  negation  of  all  limits  through 
simple  Bbstiaction. 
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ing  my  judgment,  I  presome  to  judge  also  of  that  wliich  I  do  not  understand.  To 
that  which  I  know  dearly  and  distinctlj  I  may  assent,  for  that  clear  and  distinct 
knowledge  must  be  true,  follows  from  God's  veracity.*  Among  things  distinctly 
known  Descartes  reckons,  in  the  fifth  Meditation,  the  facts  of  extension  in  space, 
together  with  all  mathematical  propositions.  But  just  as  it  follows  from  the  essence 
of  a  triangle,  that  the  sum  of  its  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  so  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  God,  that  he  exists ;  for  by  God  we  are  to  understand  the  absolutely 
peifect  bei^g;  but  existence  is  a  perfection ;  hence  existence  is  inseparable  fromGod*B 
essence,  and  hence  Otod  exists,  f  In  the  sixth  Jieditation  Descartes  condudes  from  the 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge  which  we  have  of  extension  and  of  bodies,  and  from  onr 
distinct  consciousness  of  ideas  determined  by  an  external  and  material  cause,  tiiat 
bodies  (i.  e.,  extended  substances)  really  exist,  and  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  our 
idea  of  a  material  world,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  the  ground  of  our  deception  must 
lie  in  God ;  but  the  sensations  of  color,  sound,  taste,  etc.,  as  wdl  as  pain  and  pleasure, 
are  viewed  by  him  as  merdy  subjective.  But  from  the  fact  that  we  have  a  clear  and 
.distinct  idea  of  thought  in  the  widest  sense  (including  sensation  and  willing),  and  that 
in  this  idea  no  representation  of  anything  material  is  contained,  Descartes  infers  the 
independent  existence  of  our  souls  apart  from  the  body.f 

The  development  of  ideas  in  the  Meditations  is  designated  by  Descartes  himself  as 
rtmalytical  (that  which  is  given  as  fact  being  analysed  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of 
prindples),  conformably  to  the  method  of  invention;  a  synthetic  order  of  presentation 
(setting  out  from  the  most  general  or  fundamental  concepts  and  principles)  is,  he  says, 
less  adapted  for  metaphysical  than  for  mathematical  speculations.  Descartes  makes 
an  attempt  at  synthetic  exposition  in  an  addendum  to  his  reply  to  the  second  series  of 
-objections,  but  lays  no  great  weight  upon  it. 

The  systematic  and  important  work,  Principia  PkHotopkiay  treats  in  successive 
sections  of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge,  of  the  principles  of  material  things,  of 
the  visible  world,  and  of  the  earth.  After  a  recapitulation  of  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Medttations,  follows  the  philosophical  system,  and  espedally  the  natural  philos- 
ophy of  Descartes,  synthetically  develoi>ed.  In.  the  preliminary  considerations  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  proofs  of  God^s  existence  is  changed,  the  ontolo- 

*  By  the  aid  of  this  name  criterion,  fonndod  on  the  rencity  of  Qod,  we  have  seen  Deecarteii  obliged  to 
help  out  his  proof  of  Ood^s  existence ;  If  the  certainty  of  Ood^s  existence  depends  on  a  knowledge  whoee  oe^ 
tainty,  in  tarn,  depends  on  the  existence  of  God,  the  aigoment  moves  undeniably  in  a  drcle.  This  was  co^ 
rectly  pointed  oat  and  censaied  by  Hobbes. 

t  Descartes  here  commits  the  same  faolt  which  Anselm  committed— he  forgets  that  It  is  a  conditioii  of 
every  categorical  inference  from  deflniticas,  that  the  reality  of  the  sobject  of  definition  be  previoody  asoer- 
tained ;  this  objection  is  rightly  nidged  against  him  In  the  OttfecUonet  Jhrima  by  Catcnis,  who  tarns  against 
him  the  Thomistic  refutation  of  the  Anaelmlc  argoment ;  and  Desoartes^s  defence  does  not  meet  the  point  at 
issue.  Descartes's  premises  conduct  logically  only  to  the  inslgniflcant  oondnslon,  that  if  Crod  is,  existence 
belongs  to  him,  and  if  God  is  imagined,  he  mast  be  imagined  as  existing.  Besides,  the  Cartesian  form  of  the 
ontological  proof  has  a  defect  from  which  the  Anselmic  is  free,  namely,  that  the  premise,  **  being  is  a  porfeo- 
tlOQ,^  involTos  a  very  questionable  conception  of  being  as  a  predicate  among  other  predicates,  while  Ansehn 
had  indicated  a  definite  kind  of  being,  vlx. :  being,  not  nierely  in  our  minds,  bat  also  outside  of  them,  as  that 
in  which  superior  perfection  was  involved. 

X  Here,  however,  it  remains  quite  questionable,  whether  a^pcirif  and  xwpt^M^i  aSbtiractSo  and  r«aU» 
dtaUnctio^  have  not  been  confounded;  Gasscndi  and  others  have  justly  censured,  in  their  OiiecUoni^  Descax^ 
tes^s  confusion  of  two  propositions :  a)  I  can  think  of  thought  without  thinking  of  extension ;  b)  I  can  show 
that  thought  actually  continues  when  the  extended  snbstanoe  in  connection  with  which  it  is  manifested  ceases 
to  exist  Gaasendi  further  objects,  that  it  does  not  appear  how  images  of  that  which  is  extoided  can  exist  in 
an  unextcnded  being ;  in  reply  to  this  objection  Descartes  denies,  indeed,  the  corporeality  of  the  images,  bat 
leaves  unnoticed  the  fact  of  their  beLog  extended  In  thxoe  dimeniifana 
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gical  mgament  (as  also  in  the  synthetio  exposition  in  the  answer  to  the  Obj.  aecundai) 
being  placed  before  the  others ;  in  the  conception  of  God,  Descartes  here  says,  is  con- 
tained necessary,  eternal,  and  perfect  existence,  whereas  the  conception  of  finite  things 
indndes  only  accidental  existence.*  The  definitions,  which  appear  in  greater  number 
and  precision  in  the  Princ,  PJtUoa,  than  in  the  Meditations^  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
definitions  of  clearness  and  distinctness  and  substance,  are  of  fondamental  importance. 
Descartes  says  {Princ,  PA.,  I.  45)  :  "In  order  that  upon  a  perception  a  certain  and 
incontestable  judgment  may  be  founded,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  be  not  only 
dear,  but  also  distinct.  I  term  a  perception  dear  when  it  is  present  and  manifest  to 
tilie  attentive  mind,  just  as  we  say  that  we  see  a  thing  dearly  when,  being  presented 
to  the  gazing  eye,  it  affects  the  latter  with  sufficient  power  and  plainness ;  and  I  term 
it  distinct  when  it  is  not  only  dear,  but  is  so  sei>arated  and  distinguished  &om  all 
others  that  it  plainly  contains  nothing  but  what  is  dear."  {Clarctm  voco  iUam,  quae 
menU  (xUendenU  prcnena  0t  aperta  est^  iicut  ea  dare  a  nobis  videri  dtdmuSy  qua  ocuio 
nUuend  prasentia  satis  farHter  et  aperte  iUum  movent ;  disUnctam  autem  Slam,  qua 
quwn  dara  sit,  ab  omndms  aUis  ita  sejuneta  est  et  praeisa,  ut  mhU  plane  aUud,  quam 
quoddarum  est,  in  seeontineaU)  In  illustration  Descartes  dtes  the  example  of  pain: 
*^  Thus  when  one  feels  any  great  pain,  the  perception  of  pain  is  most  dear  to  him,  but 
it  is  not  always  distiuct ;  for  commonly  men  confound  the  perception  with  an  obscure 
mental  judi^ment  concerning  the  nature  of  something  in  the  part  affected,  which  they 
imagine  to  resemble  the  sense  of  pain,  which  sense  alone  is  all  that  they  dearly  per- 
odve."  Tbe  things  which  we  perceive,  says  Descartes,  are  either  things  and  affections 
(am  modi)  of  things,  or  eternal  truths,  having  no  existence  external  to  our  thoughts. 

Among  the  eternal  truths  Descartes  reckons  such  prindples  as  the  following :  Nothing 
can  originate  from  nothing  {ex  nihih  nihil  ftt) ;  It  is  impossible  that  the  same  thing 
should  at  the  same  time  exist  and  not  exist ;  Whatever  is  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  He 
who  thinks  cannot  be  non-existent  so  long  as  he  thinks.    He  divides  "  things**  {res) 
into  two  highest  genera :  ^^The  one  of  intellectual  or  thought-things,  i.  e.,  things  per- 1 
tuning  to  mind  or  thinking  substance,  and  the  other  of  material  things,  or  things  per- ; 
taining  to  extended  substance,  i.  e.,  to  bodies.'*    {Unum  est  rerum  inteUeettMUum  site 
eogitativarum,  hoc  etA  ad  meniem  sive  ad  substantiam  eogitantem  pcrtinentium;  aUud 
rerum  maieriaUum  site  qum  pertinent  ad  substantiam  extensam,  Jtoo  est  ad  corpus.) 
To  thiTiTrii^g  substance  bdong  perception,  volition,  and  all  the  modes  of  perception  and 
volition ;  and  to  extended  substance,  magnitude  or  extension  itself  in  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  fi^^ire,  motion,  position,  divisibility,  and  the  like.    From  the  union  of 
the  mind  with  the  body  arise  the  sensitive  desires,  emotions ,  and  sensations,  which  ; 
belong  to  the  thinking  substance  in  its  union  with  the  body.    After  this  classification 
{Princ,  Ph. J  I,  48-50)  Descartes  phioes  the  definition  of  substanoe  (t^.  61) :  "•  By  sub- 
stance  we  can  only  understand  that  which  so  exists  that  it  needs  nothing  else  in  order  | 
to  its  existence  "  {per  substantiam  nihU  aUud  inteHUgere  possumus,  quam  rem  qua  ita  > 
eiistU,  ut  nvUa  aUa  re  indigeat  ad  existendum). — He  adds  {ib.  51-52),  that  indeed  only 
one  substance  can  be  conceived  as  plainly  needing  nothing  else  in  order  to  its  existence, 
namdy,  God ;  for  we  plainly  i>eroeive  that  all  others  oannot  exist  without  God*s  assist- 
ance ;  hence,  he  continues,  the  term  substance  cannot  be  applied  to  Qod  and  to  them 
univocally — in  the  language  of  the  schools— that  is,  no  meaning  of  the  term  substance 
can  be  distinctly  apprehended,  whidi  is  at  onoe  applicable  alike  to  God  and  to  created 

^  Tbk,  of  oonne,  te  only  tarae  upon  the  oondltioa  that  objeotiTe  neccnity  be  strictly  dlstingalshed  from 
■abjective  certainty  of  ezifltenoe—in  which  case,  however,  we  can  only  condade :  if  there  1b  a  God,  his  ezist- 
«Doe  ie  ctenal,  neoeenry,  per  m,  and  independent  of  an  beside  him. 
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things ;  but  corporeal  substance  and  mind,  or  created  thinking  sabetanoe,  can  be  appn. 
hended  as  falling  under  this  common  definition,  that  they  are  things  needing  only  th^ 
aid  of  God  for  their  existence.     From  the  existence  of  any  attribute  we  can  conclude 
to  an  existing  thing  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  every  sulflstance  has  a  ^'pra- 
eminent  attribute,  which  constitutes  its  nature  and  essence,  and  to  which  all  others 
relate ;  thus  extension  in  three  dimensions  constitutes  the  nature  of  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  thought  constitutes  the  nature  of  thinking  substance  ;  for  everything  else 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  bodies  presupposes  extension,  and  is  only  some  mode  of  an 
extended  thing,  just  as  also  all  things  which  we  find  in  the  mind  are  simply  diveise 
modes  of  thought."    Figure  and  motion  are  modes  of  extension,  and  imagination,  sen- 
sation, and  will  are  modes  of  thought  {ib.  53).     The  modes  can  change  in  the  same 
substance ;  the  quality  of  a  substance  is  only  actual  or  present,  not  permanent ;  that 
which  does  not  change  is  not  properly  mode  or  quality,  but  is  to  be  designated  only  by 
the  more  general  term  of  attribute  {ib.  56).      These  definitions  were  of  controlling 
influence,  especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.     Most  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine 
exposed  in  the  Pfinc.  Philos,  are  rather  of  scientific  than  of  philosophical  interest. 
Excluding  all  consideration  of  ends  {causa  finales)^  Descartes  seeks  only  to  discover 
working  causes  {causa  effleienteSj  Pr.  Ph.  I.  28).      He  attributes  to  matter  nothing 
V  but  extension  and  modes  of  extension,  no  internal  states,  no  forces;  pressure. and  im- 
I  pulsion  must  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  all  material  phenomena.     The  quantity  of 
matter  and  motion  in  the  universe  remains  unchanged  {Princ,  Philos.  y  IL  §  36).     Des- 
cartes assumes  the  quantity  of  motion  as  equal  to  the  product  of  mass  and  velodl^ 
{mv).     His  proof  of  the  constancy  of  this  product  in  the  universe  is  founded  on  the 
1  theological  inference,  that  from  God*s  attribute  of  invariability  follows  tiie  invariability 
.  of  the  sum  of  his  effects.*    The  soul  can  determine  only  the  direction  of  motions,  but 
can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  their  quantity.    The  cosmical  bodies  can  be  regarded 
as  having  first  arisen  from  vortical  motions  in  an  original  mass  of  chaotic  matter. 
Where  space  is,  there  is  also  matter ;  the  latter  is,  like  space,  infinitely  divisible,  and 
extends,  if  not  in  infinitum,  at  least  in  indefinitum.     That  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
notion  of  a  spherically  limited  universe  the  theory  of  the  periodical  rotation  of  the 
same  around  the  earth  is  also  overthrown,  is  obvious ;  stiU,  Descartes  hesitated  openly 
to  confess  his  adhesion  to  the  Copemic&n  doctrine  (of.  above,  pp.  17  et  seq.)  for  which 
Galileo  hod  been  condemned ;  he  avoids  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  earth,  like  all 
the  planets,  rests  in  the  moving  ether,  as  a  sleeping  traveller  is  at  rest  in  a  moving  ship, 
or  a  ship  carried  along  by  the  current  is  at  rest  in  the  current.    Descartes  seeks,  by  the 
laws  of  pressure  and  impulsion  alone,  not  only  to  explain  all  physical  phenomena,  but 
also  to  account  for  plants  and  animals.   He  denies  to  plants  the  vital  principle  (ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Aristotelians),  since,  as  he  says,  the  order  and  motion  of  their  parts  are 
the  sole  cause  of  vegetation,  and  he  is  also  indisposed  to  allow  souls  to  animals.    What- 
ever, in  the  life  of  the  human  soul,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  material 
world,  is  explained  by  Descartes  altogether  mechanically ;  he  accounts,  for  example, 
for  the  association  of  ideas  by  the  theory  of  permanent  material  changes  produced  in 
the  brain  when  the  senses  are  acted  upon,  and  that  these  changes  influence  the  subse- 
quent development  of  ideas.     As  an  unextended  being,  the  soul  can  be  in  contact  with 
the  body  only  at  one  point,  which  point  is  in  the  brain  {Priiic.  PhUos.^  TV.  189,  196, 

*  It  la  trae  that  tho  quantity  of  matter  in  tho  nniyenc  remains  nnchanged.    The  Uko  is  not  neoeHuily 
truo  of  tho  qnantity  of  motion,  but  only  of  the  sum  of  what  is  now  termed  "living  foroe"  and  ' 
8oe  on  this  subject,  in  particular,  Helmholtz,  Ueber  tUe  ErhaUung  der  Krqft^  Berlin,  1817. 
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197),  or,  more  precisely  {Dioptr.^  TV.  1  seq.;  Pom.  Anim.,  I.  31  seq.),  in  the  pineal 
gland  {glans  pineaUs),  since  the  latter  is  that  organ  within  the  brain  which  is  simple, 
and  not,  like  most  of  the  parts,  doable,  existing  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left  *  The 
action  of  the  sonl  on  the  body  and  of  the  body  on  the  soul  demands  the  conooufse  of 
God  {eaneursm  or  assistentia  Dei).  (That  the  possibility  of  interaction  was  not  exdnded 
by  the  complete  nnlikeness  in  nature  of  the  body  and  the  sonl,  had  already  been  asserted 
by  Descartes  in  his  answers  to  the  objections  of  Gassendi  against  his  Meditations.) 

The  treatise  on  the  Passions  of  the  Soul  {Passionea  AnimcB)  is  a  physiologico-psycho- 
logical  attempt  to  explain  the  passions,  taken  in  their  widest  sense,  aooording  to  the 
principles  deyeloi>ed  in  the  Principia  P/iilos.  From  six  primitive  passions  or  emotions : 
admiration,  love,  hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness,  Descartes  seeks  to  deduce  all  others. 
The  most  perfect  of  all  emotions  is  intellectual  love  to  God.  It  is  only  occasionally  that 
Descartes  expresses  himself  on  ethical  subjects.  The  views  thus  expressed  agree  largely 
with  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Descartes  afitaos  that  all  pleasure  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  some  perfection;  virtue  depends  on  the  control  of  the  passions  by 
wisdom,  which  prefers  to  all  inferior  pleasure  the  pleasure  arising  from  rational  ac- 
tivity. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Descartes  were  Reneri  and  Regius,  at  Utrecht ;  Baey,  Heere-* 
bord,  and  Heidanus,  at  Leyden,  and  other  Dutch  scholars;  and  in  France,  many 
Oratorians  and  Jansenists,  whose  Augustinianism  rendered  them  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  the  new  doctrine.  Among  the  Jansenists  of  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  (on 
whom  cf.  Herm.  Reuchlin,  Gesch.  von  Part-HoycU,  Hamb.  and  Gotha  1839-44,  and  8t- 
Beuve,  Part-BoyaX^  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1867),  the  most  noteworthy  friend  of  the  Cartesian 
tendency  was  Anton  Amauld  (1612-94;  (Euvres  Completes^  Lausanne,  1775-83),  the 
anthor  of  the  ObjecUones  QuartcB.  Amauld  raised  numerous  questions  in  reference  to 
the  details  of  Descartes^s  doctrines,  and  confined  the  Cartesian  rule  of  certainty  to  the 
objects  of  cognition.  Among  the  more  notable  Cartesians  belong  also  Pierre  Sylvain 
R^  (1632-1707 ;  Cours  entier  de  la  philo8.,  Paris,  1690,  Amst.,  1691),  Pierre  Nicole 
(1625-95  ;  Essais  de  Tnoraie,  Par.,  1671-74,  eta  ;  GSuvres  Mcrr.,  Par.,  1718),  and  others ; 
among  the  German  Cartesians  should  be  named  Balthasar  Bekker  (1634-98  ;  De  pMlas. 
Cartesiana  admonitio  Candida  et  gincera,  Wesel,  1668),  who  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  absurdity  of  trials  for  witchcraft  (in  his  work,  BeUmerde 
Weerdd—ThQ  World  Bewitched— Leuwarden,  1690,  and  Amst.,  1691-93) ;  also  Johann 
Glauberg  (1625-65),  teacher  at  Duisburg  {Loffica  vetuset  nova^  etc.,  Duisb.,  1656  ;  Opera 
phUog.f  Amst.,  1691),  Sturm,  of  Altdorf,  and  others. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Descartes,  Hobbes  and  Gassendi  occupied  the  naturalistio 
stand-point.  (Among  the  numerous,  and  some  of  them  extremely  acute  and  pertinent 
objections  of  Gassendi,  that  particular  one  is  not  found,  which  alone  is  often  men- 
tioned as  his,  but  which  is  only  ascribed  by  Descartes  in  his  answer  to  Gassendi, 
namely:  that  existence  could  be  concluded  from  the  going  to  walk;  Gassendi  says 
only,  that  existence  can  be  concluded  from  any  action,  fuid  he  disapproves  the  ) 
Cartesian  identification  of  all  psychical  actions  as  modes  of  thought.  We  become, 
indeed,  sooner  conscious  of  our  existence  through  reflection  on  our  acts  of  will,  than 
through  reflection  on  our  acts  of  thought.)     From  the  stand -point  of  theological 


^  To  thin  doctrine,  that  the  soul  la  located  at  a  given  dngle  point,  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  is  directly 
opposed,  while  the  Leibnitzlan  doctxlne  of  the  eool  as  a  monad  is  fonnded  upon  it  With  the  Cartedan 
awsumptioo,  that  the  pineal  gland  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  oonflicta  the  fact,  Uiat  when  this  oxgan  is  destroyed, 
piTchical  life  oantinties, 
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orthodoxy  aad  Azistotelian  philosophy,  Cartesianifixn  was  oombatod  espedally  by  the 
Protestant  Gisbertos  Yoetias  and  the  Jesuits  Bourdin  (aathor  of  the  Obfectumes  Septi- 
ma\  Daniel  {Voycige  du  monde  da  Descartes^  Par.,  1691,  Lat.,  Amst.,  1604;  Nauvdla 
difflcvkeg  propo9ee$  par  %in  PeripateUoien^  Amst.,  1694,  Lat.,  ibid.^  1694),  and  others. 
The  Synod  of  Dortrecht,  in  the  year  1656,  forbade  theologians  to  adopt  it.  At  Borne 
Desoartes's  writings  were  in  1663  placed  in  the  Index  lAbrorum  Profdbitarumy  and  in 
1671  the  exposition  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  at  the  UniTersity  of  Paris  was  by  royal 
order  prohibited. 

Partly  friendly,  partly  opposed  to  Cartesianism  were  such  mygtieal  phUosophen  as 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-62 ;  the  fondamental  thought  in  Pascal's  philosophy  is :  ^'  Nature 
oonf onnds  the  Pyrrhonists,  and  reason  the  dogmatists.  Our  inability  to  prove  any- 
thing is  such  as  no  dogmatism  can  overcome,  and  we  have  an  idea  of  the  truth  which 
'  no  Pyrrhonism  can  overcome,  Pemte»^''  Art.  XXI.),  Pierre  Poiret  (1646-1719),  Ralph 
Cudworth  (see  above  at  the  end  of  g  7),  and  other  Platonists,  and  especially  Henry  More, 
the  Platonist  and  Cabalist,  who  in  the  year  1648  exchanged  oorrespondenoe  with  Descartes 
himself  (printed  in  vol.  xi.  of  Cousin^s  edition  of  Descartes),  in  which,  among  other  things, 
he  af&rmed,  in  opposition  to  Descartes,  the  conception  of  immaterial  extension  as  applying 
to  God  and  souls,  and  oombated  Descartes^s  purely  mechanical  doctrine  of  nature.  The 
theologically  orthodox,  but  philosophically  skeptical  bishop  Huet  (1630-1721)  wrote 
a  Cenmra  phiXoaaphUB  CartesiaruB  (Paris,  1689,  etc.),  which  called  forth  several  replies 
from  Cartesians ;  also  (anonymously)  Nouveava  Memoire$  pour  servir  d  VJMoire  du  Car- 
tmanigme  (Paris,  1692,  etc.).  The  skeptic,  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706 ;  DicUon^  see  above, 
Vol.  I.  §  4,  p.  8 ;  (Butres  Dif^eraea,  The  Hague,  1725-31),  also,  though  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  yet  directed  against  it,  as  against  all  dogmatism,  his 
skeptical  arguments.  He  asserted  of  human  reason  in  general,  what  was  true  of  Jus 
own  in  particular,  that  it  was  powerful  in  the  discovery  of  errors,  but  weak  in  positive 
knowledge.  He  made  use  of  the  early  Protestant  principle  of  the  contradiction  be- 
tween reason  and  faith,  to  show  up  various  absurdities  in  the  orthodox  system  of  faith. 

The  Cartesian  Dualism  co-ordinated  mind  and  body  as  two  wholly  heterogeneous 
substances.  It  denied  to  the  soul  the  vegetative  functions  ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle, 
assigning  them  to  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  vital  spirits  {apiritus  vUalea)  supposed 
to  pervade  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  it  denied  to  matter  all  internal  states.  In 
this  manner  the  active  relation  actually  subsisting  between  psychical  and  somatic 
processes  was  made  incomprehensible.  A  natural  influence  {influxus  physicua)  of  the 
body  on  the  soul  and  of  the  soul  on  the  body  could  not  consistentiy  be  assumed  even 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  divine  assistance.  No  explanation  remained  possible,  except 
such  as  was  derivable  from  the  theory  of  divine  agency,  or  the  theory  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bodily  change,  God  calls  forth  the  corresponding  idea  in  the  soul,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  our  willing,  Crod  moves  the  body  in  acoordanoe  with  our  will 
(doctrine  of  Occasonalism).  This  consequence  of  Cartesianism,  which  was  partially 
perceived  by  Clauberg,  Louis  de  la  Forge,  and  Cordemoy,  was  expressly  and  theo- 
retically enounced  by  Am.  Geolinx  (1625-69)  and  Nic.  Malebranche  (1638-1715; 
Father  of  the  Oratory) ;  the  latter  teaches,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God,  who  is  the 
place  of  spirits,  through  participation  in  his  knowledge.  This  sort  of  divine  agency 
was,  indeed,  itself  absolutely  incomprehensible ;  but  thia  incomprehensibleness  gave 
no  offence  to  these  philosophers.  Spinoza,  on  the  contrary,  being  unable  to  admit  such 
a  doctrine,  undertook  to  replace  the  dualism'  of  soul  and  body,  as  also  that  of  God 
and  the  world,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  (monism).  Leibnitz,  again, 
in  his  theory  of  monads,  sought  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  dualism  and  monism,  by 
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reeognising  the  hasmonions  gndAtion  of  sabsUmoes.  In  Leibnite  colmiDAteB  the 
series  of  dogmatic  philoBOf^exB,  who  aimed  at  the  nnion  of  religions  convictions  with 
the  scientifio  results  of  modem  inveBtigation.  To  this  series  Spinoza,  in  view  of  the 
theological  chazacter  of  his  monistic  doctrine,  derived  by  deduction  from  the  concep- 
tion of  substance,  undoubtedly  belongs. 

§  115.  Baruch  Despinoza  (Benedictns  de  Spinoza)  was  bom  at  Am- 
Bterdam  in  1632,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1677.  Unsatisfied  by  his 
Talmudic  education,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  but  transformed  the  Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism, 
whose  fundamental  conception  was  the  unity  of  substance.  By  sub- 
stance Spinoza  understands  that  which  is  in  itself  and  is  to  be  con- 
ceived by  itself.  There  is  only  one  substance,  and  that  is  God.  This 
substance  has  two  fundamental  qualities  or  attributes  cognizable  by  us, 
namely,  thought  and  extension ;  there  is  no  extended  substance  as  dis- 
tinct from  thinking  substance.  Among  the  unessential,  changing 
forms  or  modes  of  these  attributes  is  included  individual  existence. 
Such  existence  does  not  belong  to  God,  since,  were  it  otherwise,  he 
would  be  finite,  and  not  absolute ;  all  determination  is  negation.  God 
is  the  immanent  cause  (a  cause  not  passing  out  of  itself)  of  the  totality 
of  finite  things  or  the  world.  God  works  according  to  the  inner 
necessity  of  his  nature ;  in  this  consists  his  freedom.  God  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly,  through  finite  causes ;  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  direct  working  of  God  in  view  of  ends,  nor  as  human 
freedom  independent  of  causality.  It  can  only  be  said  that  one  mode 
of  extension  works  upon  another  mode  of  extension,  and  one  mode  of 
thought  on  another  mode  of  thought.  Between  thought  and  exten- 
Bion,  on  the  contrary,  there  exists,  not  a  causal  nexus,  but  a  perfect 
agreement.  The  order  and  connection  of  thought  is  identical  with 
the  order  and  connection  of  things,  each  thought  being  in  all  cases 
only  the  idea  of  tlie  corresponding  mode  of  extension.  Human  ideas 
vary  in  clearness  and  value  from  the  confused  representations  of  the 
imagination  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  intellect,  which  con- 
ceives all  that  is  particular  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  which 
contains  it,  and  comprehends  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity 
{svh  specie  cetemitati8\  not  as  accidental,  but  as  necessary.  From 
confused  mental  representations,  which  cannot  rise  above  the  finite, 
arise  passions  and  the  bondage  of  the  will,  while  intellectual  knowl- 
edge gives  rise  to  intellectual  love  to  God,  in  which  our  happiness 
and  our  freedom  consist  Beatitude  is  not  a  reward  of  virtue,  but 
virtue  itself. 
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Of  the  works  of  Spinoza  the  oarUaflt  wab  his  expoaittoii,  aooordiag  to  thfi  geometrical  method,  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrineii.  The  WOTk  had  its  origin  parUy  in  the  oral  inatractlon  which  Spinoza  had 
occasion  to  givo  to  a  private  pupil,  and  was  entitled :  Benati  des  Cartes  Priitcipt&rum  phUoaopMa  pan 
I.  et  11.^  more  geometrico  demomtratcBy  per  Benedtctvm  de  Sptnoxa  Am8teiodamen»em,  aecemerunt  <^«- 
dem  CoffUaia  metcgthi^aica,  in  quibus  dtfftcOlorefi  quae  tarn  m  parte  Metapkyslces  generaU  quam  epedall 
oocurrutu^  qucutionee  brevUer  expUoantur^  Anwtelodami  apud  Johannem  JHeutweriJa^  1663.  Next  ap- 
peared his  TYactatua  theolooioO'poliUeut,  oonOnene  dUiaertaiiones  aUquot,  quibus  ostenditur  tibertaiem  pktr 
loeopfumdi  non  tojOum  mxloa  ptetate  et  retpubHae  pace  pottae  conoedij  aed  eandem  nm  cum  pace  reipubltca 
ipeaque  pietcUe  t^Ui  non  poaae^  with  the  following  motto  from  I.  John :  per  hoc  cognosdmue  quod  in 
Deo  manemve  et  Deus  manet  in  Ttobta^  quod  de  aptrttu  utto  dedU  nobis.  JIamburffi  apud  Ilenricum 
KunraJU  {Amet.^  Chriatoph  Conrady,  1670.  (There  exists  a  seoond  impression,  of  the  same  year,  nominally 
published  also  at  Hamburg  ^^apud  Henr,  Kiinrath^"^  in  which  the  errata  hidicatcd  niion  the  lost  page  of  the 
first  impression  are  for  the  most  part  corrected,  but  which  contains  some  new  mistakes — some  oC  them 
obecnring  the  sense.  This  work  is  printed  in  Paulns^  edition  from  a  third  edition,  which  Paulus  appears  to 
have  supposed  to  bo  the  first;  in  this  edition  the  Hebrew  text  of  passages  cited  from  tho  Bible  is  omitted.) 
The  same  TracMbue  thBolU>giahpoUtiicv%^  having  been  interdicted,  was  in  1073  twice  printed  at  Amsterdam 
and  once  at  Leyden  with  false  titles,  and  again,  siive  loco,  1674,  with  the  name  Tractatus  Uieologico-poUtictte, 
together  with  a  reprint  of  the  following  work,  written  by  Spinoza^s  friaid,  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  physidan,  and 
first  published  at  **  EleuiAeropoWt^  (Amst.),  1666:  PhUomptda  Scrtptrtra  Tnierpres.  Spinoza's  maxginal 
notes  to  the  Tractatus  theotogtco-poUttcue  have  been  frequently  published,  a  part  of  them  having  been  given 
in  the  French  translation  of  this  Tractatue  by  St.  Glain  (1678  j,  and  the  rest  by  Chriatoph  Theophil  de  Murr 
(The  Hsgue,  1802)  and  others.  In  a  copy  presented  by  Spinosa  to  Clcfmann,  and  now  at  Ktinigsberg,  ar« 
contained  notes,  which  Dorow  has  edited  (Berlin,  ISJS).  These  notes  do  not  vary  es»ntially  from  those 
already  published.  The  Ethics,  Sphiosa^s  chief  philosophical  work,  appeared  in  print  first  after,  his  death, 
together  with  some  shorter  treatlHos,  with  the  title :  R  d.  8.  Opera  poathuma,  Amst,  1677.  (Contents : 
Prc^aUo,  written  in  Dutch  by  Jarrig  JeUis,  the  Mennonite,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Ludwig  Meyer.— 
EtMca,  ordiiie  geometrlco  denwivUraZa,  el  in  quinque  partes  dUAincta,  in  qnU>us  agttttr  I.  de  Deo,  II.  de 
ncaura  et  origtne  mentis.  III.  de  origltie  et  natura  affectuum,  TV.  de  aervitute  humana  sett  de  affectumn  viri- 
husy  V.  de  potentia  intellectus  seu  de  Ubertate  humaiia.-^Tractatus  poliitcua,  in  quo  demonstratur,  quomodo 
aocletas,  ubi  imperium  motuxrchtcvm  locum  habet,  stent  et  ea,  ubt  Optimi  imperant,  d«5el  instUui,  ne  in  ttfran- 
nidem  labatur,  et  ut  pax  Ubertasque  civium  inciolata  maneat.— Tractatus  da  i7iteUectus  emendatione,  etde 
via^  qua  optlme  in  veram  rerum  cogniifonem  dlrtgUur.—EpietoUe  dociorumquorumlam  virorum  ad  B.  d,  & 
et  auctoris  responMones^  ad  aliorum  ejus  operum  eluctdattonem  non  parum  facientes. — Compendium  gram- 
matioos  lin/gua  ffebrcece.)  A  complete  edition  of  the  Works  was  edited  by  Paulus :  DenedicU  de  Spinoaa 
opera  qua:  supersurU  omnia,  iterum  edenda  curavie,  prafationes,  viiam  auctoris  nee  non  nouttae,  qucs  ad 
historiam  scriptorum  pertinent,  addidit  Henr.  Eberh.  Oottlob  Paulus,  Jena,  180^-3.  Later  editions  are: 
Benedicti  de  SpUiosa  opera  phUosophioa  omnia  edtdtt  et  prctfationem  adiecit  A.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgard,  1880. 
Benati  des  Carter  et  BenedicU  de  Spinosa  prcsciptia  opera  pJdlosopJtica  recognovU,  notitias  fUstorico-pAiloso- 
pJiicas  adiecU  Caroltta  Rtedel,  Leipelc,  1843  {Cartestt  MedU.,  Spinosa  diss.  pMlos.,  Spinosce  Eth.).  Benedlctt 
de  Spinoza  opera  quoi  supersunt  omma  ex  ediUonOms  princ.  denuo  ed.  etproffatus  est  CaroL  Herm.  Bruder,, 
Leips.,  1843-46.  Newly  discovered  writings  of  Spinoza  have  been  published  by  Bohmer  and  Vloten :  Bene- 
dtcU  de  Spinosa  tractatus  de  Deo  et  homine  ^u«gM«  felicitate  Uneamenta  atque  adnotattones  ad  tradatum 
theologico-poUtlcum  ed.  et  iUustr.  Ed.  Boekmer,  HaUe,  1852,  and  Ad  Benedicti  de  Spinoza  opaxi  qua  super- 
sunt omnia  supplementum^  contin,  tractatum  hue  usque  de  Deo  et  homine,  tractalulnm  de  Hnde,  eptsttOaa 
noTinullas  inedttas  et  ad  eas  vltamque  philosophi  Collectanea  {ed.  J.  van  Vloten),  Amst,  1862.  Ci.  on  these 
works,  Heinr.  Hitter,  in  Oott.  gel.  Anx.,  1862,  No.  47;  Christoph  Sigwart,  Sp.'a neuentdeckter  Tractatvon  Qott^ 
dem  Menadien  unddessen  GlUtlseligkeit,  erlHutert  und  in  seiner  Bedeutung  filr  dasVeratHndnViHdes  SjHnosHh 
mus  untersucht^  Gotha,  1866 :  Trendelenbni^,  Ceber die atufg^ndenen  ErgHnsungen zu  Spinosa''sWerken  und 
deren  Ertrag/Ur  Sp.'sLeben  und  Leitre,  in  Vol.  III.  of  Trendelenburg's  Hist.  BeUr.  mur  Philos,,  Berlin,  1667,  pp. 
277-398 ;  Bichard  Avenarius,  Ueber  die  beiden  ersten  Phasen  des  J^.'schen  Panihetsmus  (see  below).  The  Trac- 
tatus de  Deo  et  homine  tsfusque  felicitate  was  not  discovered  in  the  Latin  original,  but  in  a  Dutch  translation 
(Korte  Verhandeling  van  Ood,  de  Mensch,  en  desne^fs  Welstand).  Van  Vloten  has  published  this  work  In 
Dutch  (in  the  above-mentioned  Supptementum)  from  a  more  recent  MS.,  and  Schaanschmidt  (Amsterdam, 
1869)  from  an  earlier  one ;  S.  adds  a  pretwce  "  de  Sp.  philos.  fonllbus.'"  This  Tractate,  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Schaarschmidt,  is  pnbUshed  in  Kh-chmann's  Philos.  BibUothek,  VoL  XVIII.,  BerUn,  1869.  At  the 
same  time  with  this  translation  by  Schaarschmidt,  appeared  the  following :  Christoph  Sigwart,  Benedict  tie 
Spinoaa^s  litreer  Tractat  von  Oott,  dem  Jfenschen  und  desaen  GlOdtaeUgkeU,  atif  Orund  einer  von  Dr,  Anto- 
ntus  van  der  Linde  vorgenommetien  Vergleichung  der  Bandschriften  in's  DeutsrJte  ftbemetzt,  mU  einer  Ein- 
leUung,  kritischen  utui  sdchlichen  Erlduterungen  begleitet,  Tubingen,  1870.  The  posthumous  works  wcvs 
translated  into  Dutch  (by  Jarrig  Jellis)  in  1677.    A  translation  of  the  Tractatus  theologico-pohUcus,  made  in 
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8pinoa*a  Uf flUme,  bot,  m  MsooKdanoe  vlth  his  wish,  not  tliea  made  pabiM,  mui  aftarwarda  potaUahM  under 
the  title :  De  recAltlnnige  Theotogant^  Hamburg  by  ffenricua  Koenraad  (AmsteidamX  1008.  A  French 
translation  of  the  lyoctattia  theoL-pol.  CproteUy  by  St  QUdn)  was  pabUshed  under  yarious  disgolsing  titlM 
in  1C78 ;  in  mlMliu  times  Emile  Saisaet  has  translated  the  works  of  Spinoza  into  Froich  {(Euvret  de  Sptnota, 
Far.  1S42) :  a  new  edition  of  this  translation  appeared  at  Paris  in  1861  (and  of  the  IfUroOuctton  Critique, 
which  accompanied  It,  at  Pszis  hi  1860).  The  Tractaiua  polttlcue  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  TYaet.  theoL- 
poUL )  has  been  translated  into  Frenoh  by  J.  O.  Prat :  TraUi  poUUque  deB.ae  i^non,  Paris,  1800.  (Eumree 
Cumpl^tea^  traduUee  et  annoUea  par  J.  G.  Prat,  Paris,  1868  aeq.  The  EMce  of  Bpinoia,  translated  into 
German,  was  published,  together  with  Ghr.  WolTs  refutation,  at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic  in  1744.  His  treatiaea 
on  the  Cnltiration  of  the  Human  Understanding,  and  on  Aristocracy  and  Democracy,  were  translated  [into 
German]  by  S.  H.  Ewald  (Leipeic,  1786),  as  also  were  his  '' Phik)eophical  Writings : "  VoL  I. :  B.  v.  8.  Uberh. 
Schri/t,  JudetUhum^  BedU  der  hochaten  OewaU  in  getattfchen  XHngen  und  FrtiheU  su  phOoeophiren  {Tyttet, 
T%£oL-Pom.),  (}em,  1787;  Vols.  U.  and  lU. :  ^M  Etkik,  Gera,  1791-08.  The  Tnut,  theoLpoUt.  has  also 
been  translated  into  German  hj  0.  Ph.  Gonz,  Stnttg.,  1806,  and  J.  A.  Kalb^  Munich,  1896,  the  BUUce  by  F. 
W.  y.  Schmi^lt,  Berlin,  1812,  and  recentty  by  v.  Kirchmann,  PhOoe.  Btbl.,  YoL  lY.,  Berlin,  1868,  and  the 
oompleU!  works  by  Berthold  Anerbach,  6  vola,  Stuttgazd,  1841.  [An  Bngliah  anonymua  translation  of  the 
Ifrart,  TheoL'PolU,  BjjipetaoA  in  the  year  1680t  A  new  one  was  pubUshed~«lso  anonymoualy^London,  186S  (?X 
Sd  ed.,  1868.  On  the  latter  cf.  Matthew  Arnold,  A  Word  more  about  Spitwea,  in  MacMtUan'e  Magazitie,  Vol. 
fl|»  MX  1S6-148.  Benedidua  de  BpinoM  ;  Hie  Etkice,  JAfey  and  Influence  on  Modem  BeHgtoue  Thought^  by  B. 
jniUay  If.  A,  London  (Trttbner),  1870  (?).    Spinosa's  LeUer  BxpoatukUory  to  a  Conoer$,  ibid.— TV-.] 

The  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Bpinoaa  is,  next  to  Splnoxa's  own  works  and  letters, 
the  BiogF^hy  written  by  a  Lutheran  pastor,  Johaimcs  (Tolema,  which  appeared  in  Dutch  in  ITUS^  in  French 
at  The  Hague  in  1706  and  1783  (alao  in  the  Opera,  Sd.  Paulus),  in  Gorman  at  Frank!  and  Leipsic  in  1788, 
and  translated  by  Kahler,  1734  Less  trustworthy  are  the  statements  in  LaVUet  PBaprtt  de  Mr .  BenoU  de 
^p4gyota  (Amst.)  1719  (by  Lucas,  a  physician  at  The  Hague;  new  ed.  of  the  first  part :  LaViede  SptnoaOy 
par  UHdeeee  diadpUA,  Hamb.,  ITSSX  as  also  those  in  Christian  Korthoira  De  Tribue  Impoetorlbue  Magmia 
(Herbert  of  Oherbury,  Hobbea.  and  SpinoaaX  Hamburg,  1700.  Still  earlier  (1696)  Bayle's  Dictionary  had 
onntained  some  notices  respecting  Spinooa's  life,  which  appeared  in  a  Dutch  translation  with  additional  essays 
at  XXtrocht,  1688  (with  new  title-page,  1711).  The  biography  by  Colerus,  together  with  notices  from  BViede 
i^pinoaa  written  by  a  friend  of  Spinoza  (Lucas),  were  included  in  the  volume  entitled  B^futatUm  dea  Brreura 
de  BenoU  de  Spinoaa  par  Mr.  de  Finikm^  par  U  F.  Lami  Benedtctin  et  par  le  Comie  BouiUainvHUera, 
BnisaeU,  17^^.  H.  F.  v.  Diets,  Ben.  von  /^iHnoaa  nodi  Leben  und  Lehren,  Deaaan  and  Leipaic,  1783.  IL 
FIdlipaon,  Leben  B.^a  von  Spinoaa,  Ldps.,  1790. 

Of  the  later  works  on  Spinoaa's  life  and  works,  the  Hiatotre  delavieetdea  owragea  de  B.  del^pinoaa^fon' 
^adeur  de  Peasigiae  et  de  ta  phUoaophie  modemea,  par  Armand  Satntea  (Paris,  1849X  should  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  scanty  accounts  transmitted  to  us  respecting  Spinoza's  life,  Berthold  Auerbach  has  Bought 
to  supplement  and  oompleta  artistioaUy,  in  *\/6^nosa,  ein  ktatoriacher  Boman^"  Stuttgaid,  1837;  aeoond 
itoriaed  and  stereotyped  edition :  Spinoaa,  ein  Denkerleben^  Mannheim,  18Bfi,  and  in  the  oollected  writings, 
JBtnttgard,  1883, 1864,  Yds.  10  and  11  (a  work  fuU  of  profound  poetic  truth  in  the  parts  which  portray  the 
order  of  Spinoza's  intellectual  development).  Gonr.  von  Orelll,  Sptnoaa^a  LOen  und  Ltivre,  3d  ed.,  Aaxau, 
1860.  A  counterpart  to  the  eulogistic  aooounts  of  Spinoza  is  found  in  the  Introduction  of  Antonius  van  der 
Linde  to  his  work :  Sptnoaa,  aeine  Lehre  und  deren  erate  Nachwtrkungen  in  Holland,  Giittingen,  1868;  the 
author  not  only  shows  himself  disinclined  to  all  poetic  idealization  of  the  retired'life  of  Spinoza,  but  judges 
disparagingly  concerning  the  life  and  doctrine  of  tiie  philoeopher.  The  following  work  ia  valuable  on  aooount 
of  newly  discovered  material  employed  in  it :  J.  van  Yloton,  Baruch  dPEnpinoaa,  ayn  leven  en  a(^ri/ten,  Amst, 
18l».  CL  Ed.  B«>hmer,  Sptmmma,  in  Zeitachr.  /.  Philoe.,  YoL  36, 1660,  pp.  121>166,  ib.  YoL  43, 1868,  pp.  76-131 ; 
Ant.  T.  d.  Linde,  aur  LUL  dea  Sptnoatamua,  ib.  YoL  45, 1864,  pp.  £01-806.  J.  B.  T^hmana.  SP-t  sein  Lebena- 
bOd  und  aeine  PhUoaophie  (Inaug.  Diss.X  Wtkrzbuig,  1864.  'An  historical  "  character-picture,"  drawn  with  a 
loving  hand,  is  furnished  by  Kuno  Fischer  in  Baruch  Spinoaa^a  Leben  und  Character,  ein  Vortrag,  Mann- 
heim, 1865,  and  in  Fischcr'a  OeachicAte  der  neueren  PhUoaophie,  Ist  ed.,  1864,  YoL  L  p.  386  seq. ;  Sd  ed., 
ToL  L  Part  Sd,  1865,  pp.  98-138. 

Immediately  after  its  publication,  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was  combated  in  various  works.  Jacob  Yateler, 
the  Benumstrant  [Arminian]  preacher  at  the  Hague,  composed  against  the  Tractatua  Theol-PoUt.  the  work : 
FXnittoteB  miraculorum,  per  quae  dtvina  reUgionia  el  JIdei  Chriatlana  veriiaa  oUm  conjirmata  fuU,  adveraua 
prqfanum  auctorem  tractatua  theoL-poUL  B.  Spinoaam  (Amst,  1674).  Johannes  Bredenborg  wrote  an 
JBnervatio  tractatua  tkeoL-pol^  una  cum  demonatraUone  geometrico  ordine  dlapoaita,  naturam  non  eaae  Deum,. 
Botteidam,  1675.  The  ilfocma  atheiami  revelata,  pfOloaopMoe  et  parodoaee  r^fiua  examine  trad.  theol,-pbi, 
per  Frandacum  Cuperum  Amateiodamenaem  (Botterdam,  1676),  is  based  on  Socinian  ideas  and  asserts 
ttie  complete  agreement  between  the  Bible  and  reason.  But  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  TYad.  Theolog.-PoUt. 
ta  M^"'*^^  cxiticism  ^Iso  acquired  an  early  positive  influence  over  the  Scriptural  investigations  of  Christian 
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theologfana,  m  ia  eridflaioed  in  the  writings  of  Bioliacd  Simon,  a  CttthoUe,  mpedaSly  in  hiBfftaMnaittqve  dm 
Vimx  TeatamMtf  Pulai,  1678b  Among  the  early  opponents  of  SpinoslBm  were  aleo  Foiret,  the  Mystic  (Fun- 
dammta  cUhetmiU  eoerso,  in  his  Cogtt,  as  IMo,  <tnima  et  malOy  Amtt.,  16T7,  eta),  and  Bayle,  the  Skeptie.  . 
Chxisfcoph  Wittich,  the  Cartesian,  wiote  against  the  Ethics  in  Ana-J3!ptncmi,  tloe  examt/i^Klhtoea  Ben.  de 
SpinoM,  Amsf,,  1090.  By  some  (sach  as  Anbert  de  Ven6,  ia  rifOgfU  Oofwainat,  AmsL,  1681, 1686)  Carte- 
sianiam  was  combated,  at  the  same  time  with  Spinozlsm,  as  the  somrae  of  the  latter ;  otbens  on  the  contrary 
(lilBB  Buardus  AndahK  in  a  work  pnblished  at  Fnneker  in  1717),  published  works  in  which  Desosrtes  was 
honored  as  ^^tf«nu  Sptnadtmi  ecertor,'^  On  8p4noia*B  doctrine  is  founded  the  work— imbllshed  anony- 
mously—of Abraham  Johann  OnlBBlaer  (or  Oufleler) :  iSlpdcimen  arU$  rattoctaomtf  naturaiU  «t  curt^flekMg^  €td 
pantotopAia  phmcSpki  fntmvauotnM.  Hamburgi  apud  Henr.  K7inraitk{kmA,\  1684,  and  Prindptorum  pan 
toaopkia  p.  If.,  III.,  lb.,  1684.  That  the  dootrinea  oonteined  in  the  EUdot  of  Spinosa  sgree  with  those  of  the 
Cabala,  is  what  Johann  Oeoig  Wachter  sought  to  demonstrate  first  in  the  work :  Der  Spinotitnxm  tm  Jvdtn- 
thwn  oderdia  von  demheuUffen  Jttdentkumund  dsssen  ffeheimer  Oabbala  verg&tterUWett,  ton  Mom  Oermano, 
mmaten  Joh,  Peter  Speeih^  vonAugeburg  gebOrttg,  b^nden  una  toiderlegt  von  J.  O.  Wachter,  Amsterdam, 
1609 ;  the  sigument  was  followed  up  in  Wachter's  subsequent  work:  EhuMartm  CdbbaUetlewt,  Rome,  I'NNk 
LeibnitB  wrote  in  reply  to  this  latter  work  ^ntoiodoerslofiss  ad  J.  Q.  Wdckteri  Hbrum  de  reamdUa  Setroh 
onimjiAaoMtpAia  (a  critique  of  Spinodstic  doctrines  from  the  stand-pofait  of  the  Leibnitzlan  Honadology): 
these  AmmadvereUmet  remained  unprinted  until  their  discoyery,  a  few  yeara  since,  in  the  Archives  of  the  B. 
Library  at  Hannover  t^  A.  Fouoher  de  Gareil,  who  pnblished  them  under  the  title:  Refutation  Uif dUe  de 
aptnaupar  LeUnde,  Paris,  1664.  (Gf.  Leibnits,  TModicie,  II.,  {f  178, 188,  and  UI.,  $$  872,  873.)  Christian 
Wolf  argued  against  Bpinodon  in  one  part  of  his  Thaologki  NaturaUe  {Panpoeter.,  |$  67)^716) :  this  argn- 
ment,  translated  into  German,  was  published,  together  with  Spinon's  Bthios,  at  Frsnkf .  and  Leipeic,  in  1744. 
The  system  of  Spinosa,  and  Bayle's  objections  to  the  same,  axe  discosBed  by  Be  Jarigon  in  the  Biatoire  ds 
rAoadinde  Royaie  dee  ftiencet  el  BeUee  LeUree  de  BerUn^  annie  1141^  Vols.  I.  and  U.  (translated  hito  Oei^ 
man,  in  Hiasman's  Magatdn  far  die  PhUoe.  und  Ore  Oeackichte,  VoL  Y.,  QtHtingen  and  Lemgo,  178S,  pp.  S- 
79).  In  Germany  attention  was  directed  to  Spinodsm,  especially  by  the  oontroversy  between  Jaoobi  and 
Mendelssohn  as  to  Lessing^s  relation  to  that  doctrine.  Fr.  H.  Jaoobi,  Ueber  die  Lekre  dee  Bptnoea,  in  Bri^en 
an  Moeee  Jfendeleeohn,  Leipeic  1766,  9d  edit.,  Breslan,  1789 ;  Werke,  VoL  IV.,  Abtk.  1.  Moses  Mendebvohn, 
An  die  Freunde  Leeeinge,  Berlin,  1766.  F.  EL  JaooU,  Wider  Mendeleeohne  BeeckukUgmtgen,  belrefend  die 
Bri^e  Ober  die  Lehre  dee  Spinoea,  Leipa,  17a&  Gf.  also  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Morgenetunden  Oder  Vorleaung- 
en  liber  doe  Daaein  Gottee,  Berlin,  1786,  oto.  Werke,  Leipsia,  1848,  VoL  IL,  p.  840  seq.  Herder,  Gott, 
eMge  Oeeprache  Ober  Sptnoea^e  Byetem,  ntbet  SOuffteebunte  Naturhymnue,  Gotha,  1787,  9d  edit,  1800;  fai 
Cotta's  complete  edition,  VoL  XXXI.,  1853,  pp.  72^218  (an  attempt  to  interpret  SpinoEism,  not  witii  Jaoobi  as 
a  ftirm  of  pantheism  or  atheism,  but  as  a  form  of  theism).  Goethe,  Aue  meinem  Leben,  Dichtung  und  Wakr- 
hen.  Works,  Pta  IIL  and  IV.  (of.  Wilh.  Daniel,  Ueber  moute  Sptnoeiemue,  Hamburg,  1848,  Karl  Heydn, 
UOter  dot  VerMUniee  OdtMe  tu  Spinoea,  in  the  Zeitechrifl/.  d.  geeamnde  tuUL  TheoL  u.  JTirche,  founded  hf 
Bndelbach,  Leips.,  1868,  pp.  861-988.  and  B.  Caro,  La  PfdioeopMe  ae  OoetJke,  Paris,  1866).  G.  a  Fnmakn, 
Ueber  dU  neueren  ScMckeale  dee  Spinademue  und  eeinen  Einfluee  auf  die  Phtioeophie  Hberbaupt  und  die 
VemunfUAeologie  inebeeondere.  Prise  Essay,  Schleswig,  1808, 1812L  The  inflnenoe  of  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes on  the  development  of  Spinosa's  philosophy  has  been  discussed  by  Heinr.  Bitter  (  Welcben  Eit^fhiee  Aot 
d.  PkUoe.  dee  Carteetue  attfd.  Auebildung  der  dee  Spinoea  gehabt,  etc.  Leips.  and  Altcnbnig,  1817X  and  tha 
connection  of  Spinozism  with  the  Carteslali  philosophy,  by  H.  C.  W.  Sigwart  (Ueber  den  Zueammenkang  dee 
JSiptnoeiemus  mU  der  Corteelan.  PAUoe.,  Thbing.,  1816) ;  cf.  Bigwarfs  BettrStge  eur  ErlHuterung  dee  Spinoete- 
mue,  Tttb.,  1838;  Der  Siptn.  hietoriech  und  pbiloeophiech  erUkutert,  TVib.,  1880;  and  Vergleichung  der  ISscsUs. 
und  Staateiheorie  dee  B.  Spinoea  und  des  7%.  Habbee,  TQb.,  184S.  Lud.  Boumann,  Expdc.  Bpinmiemi, 
diee,  BeroL,  1828.  Car.  Bosenkranx,  De  Sp.  PhOoeophia,  Hallo  and  Leips.,  18Sa  G.  B.  SohlUter,  DU  Lekre 
dee  Spinoea  in  ihren  ffaupi-Momenten  geprUft  und  dargeateUt,  Mttnster,  1886.  Karl  Thomas,  Spinoea  ale 
Melapkgatker,  KSnigsberg,  1840  (brings  into  prominence  the  nominalistio  and  individualistic  elements  which 
aza  indeed  contained  in  Spinoza's  doctrine,  but  only  incidentally  and  in  relative  subordination  to  the  predomi- 
nant  pantheistic  Monism  of  that  doctrine).  J.  A.  Voigtisndor,  /^rtnoea  nicfu  Pantbeiet,  eondem  T^eiet,  in 
the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Kritiken,  1841,  No.  a  Franz  Baadcr.  Ueber  eine  NothwendtgkeU  der  Beviaion  der  HIsssm* 
eckqft  in  Bemg  auf  SptnoaieUeche  Syelema,  Erlangen,  1841.  E.  Saisset,  Maimonide  et  J^.,  in  the  Seeue  dee 
deux  mondee,  37, 1863,  pp.  396-384.  Gf.  also  the  chapters  on  Spinosism  in  BonilUer,  Iliet.  de  JaphiloeopkU 
Cartieienne,  and  in  Damiron,  Biet  de  Ja  pkOoeophie  du  XVII.  eUde.  Ad.  HeUTcrich,  Spinoea  und  LeibnMe 
Oder  dae  Weeen  dee  IdeaUemue  und  dee  BeaUemue,  Hamburg  and  Qotfaa,  1846.  Franz  KeUer,  Spinoea  und 
LeSbntte  fiber  die  fYeiAeU  dee  menecMicAen  WWene,  Erlamrcn,  1847.  J.  B.  Erdmann,  Die  Grundbegrife  dee 
Splnoeiemue,  in  his  Verm.  At^fe.,  Leips.,  1848,  pp.  118-193.  C.  Schaarschmidt,  Dee  Cartee  und  Sjplnaeu^ 
urkundlicke  DareteUung  der  PAUoeophte  Beider,  nebet  einer  Abhcmdtung  von  Joe  Bemaye  uber  Spinoecte 
hebrdieche  GrammatOt,  Bonn,  1860.  0.  H(eble)r,  ^^noaa^s  Lehre  votn  VerMUniee  der  Subetane  eu  ikren 
SettandtlieUen,  Bern,  1860;  Hebkr,  Leeting-Sludien,  Bom,  1863,  p.  116 seq.    R.  Zimmcrmann,  Ueber  eHUff 
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tagtichs  Flakier  der  vHtumiaUtckM  AAft»  mnintod  from  Um  SmunaHbeHehU  dtr  phOoa.'kM.  CI  d«r  ftoto. 
Atad.  d,  Wim.^  for  October,  I860,  aiMl  April,  186L  J.  £.  Horn,  ^pUumt9  StaaUUhre,  Deasau,  1851.  Adolt 
Trendielenbaig^  UOtr  SpinnmCa  Orundgedanken  und  detaen  Er/olg,  from  the  Tmimc.  of  the  B.  Acad,  of 
ScienGe^  Berlin,  1860,  reprinted  in  VoL  IL  of  T.'ft  Hitl,  BeUrdge  tur  PhUoaophie,  Berlin,  1866,  pp.  81-111; 
cL  T.'B  eaaay  Utber  dm  letKtsn  Untenschied  dor  pJUioa.  Syatema^  in  the  AMaitdlungen  der  k.  AkouL  d.  TRw. 
fihOoa.-Aiat.  CL^  1847,  p.  S49  aeq.,  and  in  the  Bi$L  BeUr&ge,  U.,  1-80  ;*  also  Uabardta  at^g^ndeiutn  JErgan- 
gungen^  etc.  (see  above,  p.  56).  Alphona  ▼.  Raesfeld,  Symbola  ad  penUtoram  notUlam  doctrinet,  quam  8p, 
do  aubstanttapropoa.^  diaa.  Bonn.,  1853.  Theod.  Hub.  Weber,  Sp-  atqua  LeOmliU  pIMoa.,  comm.  Bonn.,  1868. 
F.  S.  Bader,  B.de^.da  rabua  afngularibua  doctrina,  BerL,  1868.  Joh.  Heinr.  Liiwre,  Uabar  dmi  OoUeabagrif 
StfUumCa  und  duaen  Schacktale  (as  a  sopplement  to  LOwo's  work  on  the  philoaophy  of  Fichte),  Stuttgard, 
1863).t  J^noaa  et  la  Kabbaley  par  la  rabbin  Etta  Banamoaagh,  Paris,  1864  (SxtraU  da  PUnivera  UnUttU) ; 
cf.  on  this  essay  T.  Isaac  Mlses,  in  the  Zattachri/t  JUr  axacta  PkUoa.,  Vol.  VUI.,  1868,  pp.  36&-S67.  N.  A. 
ForsbezK,  Jea^fdranda  Betraktelaa  of  JSlpinoaa^a  och  Jifalebrancbtl'a  metqf^aiaka  prtnc^.,  Akad.  AfhandL, 
Upaala,  1864.  P.  Kramer,  Da  doctr.  £fp.  de  menu  humana  {Diaa,  Inaug.\  HaUe,  1866l  Chr.  A.  Thllo, 
Ueber  Sp.'a  BeUgUmapMloaophUy  in  the  Zettachr.  JUr  exacta  PhOoaopfOe,  VuI.  VI.,  No.  2,  LeipsLc,  1866,  pp. 
U3-146 ;  YL,  4, 1806,  88»-409 ;  vn.,  I.,  1866,  60-99.  A.  ▼.  Oettingen,  Sp,"^  Btbik  und  der  modertte  Materia- 
Uamva,  in  pie  Dorpater  Zettadkr.  /&r  Tkaol.  u.  mrdke,  VoL  VII.,  No.  8.  Nooxrlsson,  Sp.  et  le  naturaUeme 
contemporain,  Paris,  1866.  M.  JoeL  Don  Chaadai  Cfraaka'a  religiotupUiioa*  Lebreninihrem  geacb.  Etnjlveee 
dtargeateiU.  (In  Joel^s  work,  among  other  thing^  certain  points  of  contact  between  Spinoza  and  this  Talmnd- 
ist,  named  in  the  title,— who  is  mentioned  by  Sp.  m  J^ptai.  2dpr.Jln.,  lived  about  a.ix  1400,  and  who 
befcmged  to  the  period  and  school  of  the  Nominalists,— are  brought  to  liffht,  although  they  are,  according  to 
Eigwart's  judgment,  of  no  vary  deep  signlllcanoe).  Pool  Janet,  Sp.etle  Bpinoateme  d'apria  lea  trataux  reoene, 
ta  the  Revue  dee  deux  mondea,  VoL.  70, 1867,  pp.  47(M06.  Carl  Siegfried,  Sp.  ala  Kritiker  und  Aualeger  des 
aUen  Teatamenta  {Tortenaer  Programmy,  Naumbuzg,  1^7.  Waldemar  Hayduck,  De  Sp.  natura  naturante 
et  naiura  naturata  (Diaa.  inaug.\  Bredau,  1867.  Moritz  Deaaauer,  Spinoaa  und  Hobbea  {Inaug.  Diaa.\ 
Bzvslan,  ld6&  Bichard  Aveoarius,  Ueber  die  beiden  eraUn  Pkaaen  dea  Spin.  Panibelemua  und  daa  Verhdtt- 
fUea  der  eteeiten  mr  dritlen  Pkaae,  nebal  etnem  Astbang  fiber  Belbei{fblge  und  Aitfaaeungaaeit  der  dUeren 
Sabriften  JS^ttnoufa,  Leipaio,  1868.  (Avenarios  oooukters  it  probable  that  the  dialogues  contained  in  the 
lYadatua  de  Deo  et  homkie  were  already  written  about  1661,  and  that  this  Traatatua  itself  was  written  in 
1654-55,  the  Tractatua  de  inteUectua  emendatione  in  1666-56,  and  the  TYactatua  tbeologico-polUictta  in  1657- 
61.  Avenarios  assumes,  in  agreement  with  Sigwart,  that  the  Synthetic  Appendix  to  the  Tractatua  de  Deo  et 
bomine  was  written  in  the  year  1681.  The  "  phases,"  which  he  diatingnlshee  in  the  history  of  Sp.*0  doctrine, 
axe  termed  by  him  "the  natoialistlo,  the  theistlo,  and  the  psnthefstlc.")  P.  Schmidt^  Sp.  und  StbMer- 
macber,  Berlin,  1868i  F.  Uriel,  4?.  de  vohtntate  doatrina,  Halle,  1868.  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  Eriduterungen 
tu  ^.'a  EtkOt  (as  supplement  to  the  translation  of  the  EtMea—a^  criticism  of  the  Ethics  from  Von  Kirch* 
mann's  realistic  stand-point),  in  the  PhUoa,  3ibl.,  VoL  V.,  Bcriln,  1860.  Joe.  Hartwig,  Ueber  daa  VerhAU- 
ntse  dea  SptnaOamua  war  Oarteetaniechen  Doctrin  {Inaug. -Dtaeert.).  Breslau,  1860.    The  works  or  arildtes  on 

*  "Eithorfoioe  Is  anterior  to  efficient  cause  and  is  the  superior  of  thought,  or  thought  is  anterior  to  force 
and  is  its  superior,  or,  finally,  thought  and  force  an  at  bottom  the  same;— with  Spinosa  the  disttnctioa 
between  thought  and  Uind  ft>roe  assumes  tlie  form  of  the  distinction  between  thought  and  extension,  oogitatio 
et  extenaio ;  he  indudes  both  in  one,  giving  to  neither  of  them  the  precedence  before  the  other,^— so  Trende- 
lenbnxK  expresses  the  fundamental  conception  of  Spinosa.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  the 
intacpvetation  of  8pinoaa*s  doctrine  as  an  identification  of  extension  snd  **  bUnd  force  "  is  correct,  and  whether 
w«  are  not  rather  required  by  Spinosa  to  distinguish  within  the  sphAra  of  cogltaHo  itself  not  only  '*  blind" 
ftete,  but  also  higher,  conscious,  and,  in  its  highest  form,  spiritual  force,  as  constitoting  respectively  the 
tower  and  higher  degrees  of  psychical  endowment  (cf.  Eth.  II.,  Prop.  18 :  "  omnia,  quamvia  diveraia  gradibua, 
animata  9unt^\  with  which  correspond,  in  the  sphere  of  extension,  form  and  motion,  in  their  elementary  and 
thdr  more  complicated  forms  (the  latter  especially  in  the  brain).  It  is  not  true  that  "  where  thought  cannot 
w«k upon  extension  and  direct  it,  in  view  of  a  preconoeived  effect,  design  Is  impossible;'*  iLlsnot  "on  exten- 
sion** that  thought  worics,  but  on  the  foroe  subordinate  to  Uiought,  and  the  motion  belonging  to  thought 
works  upon  tiie  motion  which  ootresponds  to  thst  force ;  the  InteUectua  inflnUua  precedes  and  determines 
the  finite  inteUet^  and  the  latter  precedes  and  determines  the  lower  conscious  and  unconscious  forces  in  the 
world  in  general  and  in  the  monJ  world  in  particular,  and  in  this  sense  man— but  not,  indeed,  God,  who  as 
the  infinite  substance  cannot  be  a  person— has  power  to  work  in  view  of  ends. 

t  Lijwc  seeks,  by  emphswting  the  difference  between  ^^oogUaUo,'^  as  an  impersonal  attribute  of  substance, 
and  the  '•^infinUiia  inlellectue  Det,"*  as  an  immediate  etSoct  at  the  substance,  to  jnstij^  the  attribution  to  this 
infinite  inteHect  of  an  absolute  sdf-consdonsuess,  a  peiBonal  unity,  and  so  to  reduce  the  distance  between  the 
Spinccistic  and  tholBtic  oonoeptions  of  God.  On  the  some  question  cf.,  among  others,  Ed.  BOhmer,  JSpinih 
aana  UL,  in  Z./.  Ph.,  VoL  43, 1868,  p.  W  seq.,  and  Lehmaos,— see  above— pp.  120-196. 
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newly  diaeovered  addldons  to  Sp.^8  watto  have  already  l)een  mentioned  (p.  66)  along  with  the  list  of  Bp/s 
wcnrkB.  Cf.  the  jndgmeDtB  ezpreaeed  coooeming  Spinoza  In  the  works  of  Sohldermacher,  J.  G.Fichta,  BcheUing, 
Baader,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  other  philosophers ;  farther,  the  preaentatian  and  critiqae  of  his  doctrine  in  the 
historiee  <A  (modern)  philoeophy  by  Brucker,  Bnhle,  Tennemann,  Bitter,  Fenerbach,  Erdmann,  Kudo  Fischer, 
and  others,  and  also  in  special  worlu  on  the  history  of  Pantheism— e.  g.  in  Bnhlc,  De  ortu  et  progresau  pcav- 
theHtmi  inde  a  Xenopharu  tuque  ad  Sptnotam,  in  Oomm.  90c,  «c.  GoU.^  YoU  X.,  1791,  Jfische,  Der  Panihei»' 
mu9  nach  9einen  verichtedenen  ffaup^pjnnen^  BerUn,  1828-89  (cf .  Heinr.  Bitter,  Die  JactibkemUanm-  und  det 
PantiuUmm^  Berlin,  1837X  J.  Yolkmuth,  Der  dnMnlge  PantAaitimua  von  Thalea  bU  Hegel  (Zeno,  Spinoca, 
Bchelling),  Cologne,  1837,  in  the  works  and  articles  devoted  to  the  critique  of  philosophical  stand-points  by 
I.  Herm.  Fichte,  Ulrid,  Seogler,  WeLase,  Hanne,  and  others,  and  in  many  other  works  on  religious  phi- 
losophy. 

Bamch  Despinoza,  bom  at  Amisterdam  on  the  24th  of  Noyember,  1632^  waa  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  Jewish  families,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  peraecations  di- 
rected against  them  in  Spain  and  Portngal,  had  emigrated  to  the  Netherlands.  He 
received  his  first  training  under  the  celebrated  Talmndist,  Sanl  Levi  Morteira,  and 
became  acquainted,  among  other  works,  with  those  of  Maimonides,  of  whom  he  had  a 
high  opinion,  and  with  cabalistic  works,  of  whiph,  however,  he  speaks  rarely  and  al- 
ways disparagingly.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1656,  he  was  fully  expelled  from  the  Jew- 
ish communion,  on  account  of  his  *'  frightful  heresies.'*  Before  this  time  he  had  been 
instructed  in  Latin  by  Franz  van  den  Ende  (not  by  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  who,  in 
the  year  1656,  was  only  twelve  years  old),  a  learned  physician,  of  naturalistic  i^ympa- 
thies.  From  1656  to  1660  or  1661,  Spinoza  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in 
the  family  of  an  Arminian  friend,  being  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  and 
the  development  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  lived  next  at  Bhynsburg,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  sect  of  GoUegiants  (who  regarded  the  dogmatic  element  in  religion  as  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  the  edifying  and  the  moral),  then,  from  1664  to  1669,  at  Voor- 
burg,  near  the  Hague ;  then  at  the  Hague,  where  he  boarded  first  with  the  widow 
Von  Velden,  and  afterwards,  from  1671  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2lBt  of 
February,  1677,  with  Van  der  Spyck,  the  painter.  He  supported  himself  by  grinding 
lenses.  He  declined,  in  the  year  1673,  a  call  to  Heidelberg —where  Ludwig,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  offered  him  a  professorship  of  philosophy — that  the  liberty  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  he  enjoyed  as  a  private  man,  and  which,  indeed,  was  promised  him  for 
the  future  in  the  letter  calling  him  to  Heidelberg,  might  not  be  prejudiced  by  una- 
voidable collisions  with  critics  and  opponents. 

In  the  Oampendium  grammatices  Ungua  Hebrcea  the  predilection  of  the  teacher  of  the 
doctrine  of  substance  for  the  Substantive  has  been  remarked.  Cf .  especially  the  article 
by  Jac.  Bemays,  in  the  Supplement  to  Schaarschmidt's  work,  Bonn,  1850  (cited  above, 
p.  68),  and  Ad.  Chajes,  Die  hebr,  Qramm.  8p,  8.,  Breslau,  1869. 

In  the  Principles  of  the  PhUaaophy  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  annexed  Oogitata 
MfitapJiysica,  written  in  the  winter  of  1662-63,  Spinoza  does  not  expose  his  own  doc- 
trine, as  he  expressly  afiOrms  in  the  preface  (through  the  editor,  his  friend  Ludwig 
Meyer) ;  at  the  time  of  writing  the  work  he  had  already  arrived  substantially  at  the 
doctrines  developed  in  his  later  works. 

The  plan  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico-PdUtimis  was  conceived  at  an  early  date,  and 
executed  between  the  years  1665-70.  The  work  is  an  eloquent  defence  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  speech  in  matters  of  religion  (^^  qttando  qvidem  reUgio  non  torn  in  actiani- 
bus  extemis,  quam  in  animi  simpUdtate  ac  veritate  consistit,  ntdUus  juris  neque  atietori- 
tatis  pubUccB  est "),  and  contains  the  fruits  of  Spinoza's  personal  experience.  The  fun- 
damental idea  in  it  is  that  of  the  essential  difference  of  the  missions  of  positive  religion 
and  philosophy.    Neither  of  them  should  serve  {anciUari)  the  other;  each  has  its 
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pecnliar  office.  In  the  development  of  his  own  thoughts  Spinoza  appeftrs  to  have 
been  gaided  by  his  study  of  Maimonides,  and  yet  not  to  have  follow^  the  latter  un- 
critically. For  while  the  earlier  philosopher,  with  a  view  to  the  excitation  of  philo- 
sophic thought,  had  taught  that  the  law  was  given  to  the  Jews  not  merely  to  train 
them  to  obedience,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  the  highest  truths,  Spinoza — ^at  a  time 
when  the  interest  in  philosophic  thought  was  fully  assured,  and  when  the  latter  needed, 
therefore,  to  be  freed  from  a  subordination  to  religious  dogma,  which  could  only  have 
been  temporarily  advantageous  to  it — taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  end  of  rcHgion 
is  not  the  cognition  of  tinith  as  such,  but  obedience.  This  is  the  idea  which  underlies 
the  Tractatus  Theoi,-PcUt.  (Thus,  later,  and  from  a  like  motive,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
claimed  for  Judaism  freedom  from  binding  dogmas,  and  so  Schleiermacher  treated  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  as  separate  and  co-ordinate,  the  former  having  its  basis  in  feel- 
ing, while  the  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  endeavor  to  acquire  objectively  valid 
knowledge.)  Spinoza  afi&rms  aooordingly,  in  opposition  to  Maimonides,  that  the  Bible 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  agree  with  human  reason,  nor  is  reason  to  be  made 
subject  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  the  Bible  pretends  not  to  reveal  natural  laws,  but 
to  exhibit  laws  of  ethics.  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle  he  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  treat  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament,  historically  and  critically, 
unhampered  by  dogmatic  conditions,  and  this  he  proceeds  to  do  in  detail.  A  notice- 
able feature  of  the  work  is  the  pre-eminence  which  is  aacpibed  (ch.  1)  to  Christ  over 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  receive  the  revelation  of  God 
tjirough  the  hearing  of  words  (like  Moses),  nor  through  visions,  but  discovered  it  im- 
mediately present  in  his  own  consciousness ;  in  this  sense,  says  Spinoza,  it  is  true  that 
the  divine  wisdom  took  on  human  nature.  The  philosophical  system  of  Spinoza  is  but 
partially  suggested,  and  not  developed,  in  the  Tractatua  Theologico-Poktieus.  The 
seventh  chapter  of  the  work  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  it  Spinoza 
adopts,  on  the  one  hand,  the  views  of  a  number  of  Jewish  scholars,  some  of  whom, 
like  Abraham  £bn-£sra  (mentioned  by  Spinoza),  and  also  Isaac  Israeli  (see  above,  vol. 
1,  §  97),  had  doubted  at  least  the  authenticity  of  single  passages  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
and,  on  the  other,  in  his  general  ex^etical  stand -point,  those  of  Hobbes^s  Leviathan 
(although  in  opposition  to  Hobbes  he  opposes  energetically  the  doctrine  of  ecclesias- 
tical absolutism).  Spinoza  agrees  with  Hobbes  in  the  conviction  that  Scripture 
should  be  interpreted  according  to  the  same  method  by  which  nature  must  be  com- 
prehended. It  is  probable  that  Spinoza  had  already  previously  combated  the  Scrip- 
tural ex^is  of  the  Babbis  in  his  **  Apologia  pro  Spinoeae  afudaismo  apostasia  "  (written, 
it  is  likely,  in  the  year  1656). 

In  the  Tractatus  PoUtieus  (of  later  composition  than  the  preceding),  which  gives 
evidence  of  f amiliaiity  with  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza  nevertheless  comes  out 
in  shazp  opposition  to  the  theoiy  of  civil  absolutism.  Governments  are  to  bring  the 
actions,  but  not  the  convictions  of  men  into  harmony.  By  doing  violence  to  convic- 
tions, they  provoke  insurrection.  Men  from  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  associated  with  the  government  in  legislation  and  administration. 

The  Traetatua  de  Deo  et  hamne  ejmque  feUcitate^  which  was  written  before  1661,  and 
perhaps  as  early  as  1654  or  1655,  and  is  followed  by  a  synthetic  appendix,  written  in 
1661,  is  a  sketch  of  the  System  and  an  evident  forerunner  and  herald  of  the  Et7ao8. 
God^s  existence,  it  is  here  argued,  belongs  to  bis  essence.  Further,  the  idea  of  God 
also,  which  is  in  us,  pre-supposes  God  as  its  cause.  God  is  the  most  perfect  being 
{emperfectimmum).  God  is  a  being  of  whom  infinite  attributes  are  predicated,  each 
of  whidi  is  in  its  kind  inJQnitely  perfect.    Every  substance  must  (at  least  in  its  kind) 
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be  infinitely  perfect,  bcoanso  it  con  neither  bj  itself  nor  by  imything  other  ihsu  itaelf 
be  determined  to^niteness.  There  axe  not  two  Bubstancea  equal  to  each  other,  since 
Buch  substances  would  limit  each  other.  One  substance  cannot  produce  another  sub- 
stance or  be  produced  by  it.  Every  substance,  which  is  in  God's  infinite  understand- 
ing, is  also  really  in  nature.  In  nature,  however,  there  are  not  different  substances; 
nature  is  one  in  essence  and  identical  with  God,  as  the  latter  is  above  defined. — Thus 
Spinoza  in  this  treatise  sets  out,  not  with  a  definition  of  the  conception  of  substance, 
in  order  thence  to  advance  to  the  conception  of  God ;  but  the  idea  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  combines  in  himself  all  reality,  is  here  already  employed  to  prove  the  doctrine 
that  there  exists  but  one  substance,  and  that  thought  and  extension  are  not  substances 
but  attributes.  Spinoza  x>oint6  to  the  fact  that  we  see  unity  in  nature,  and  that,  in 
particular,  in  us  thought  and  extension  are  united ;  but  since  thought  and  extension 
have  by  nature  nothing  in  common,  and  each  can  be  clearly  conceived  without  the 
other  (which  Spinoza  allows  to  Descartes),  it  follows  that  their  actoal  union  in  us  is 
only  possible  on  condition  that  they  are  both  attributes  of  the  same  substance.  In 
addition  to  Spiaoza's  Jewish  education,  in  consequence  of  which  a  religious  conviction 
of  the  strict  unity  of  God  became  firmly  rooted  in  his  nature,  we  may  ascribe  the 
genesis  of  his  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  substance  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
]>articular  zeal  with  which  psychological  speculations  respecting  the  mutual  relation 
between  soul  and  body  were  in  his  time  carried  on  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  unmistakable  conflict  of  Occasionalism — the  doctrine  which 
resulted  with  necessity  from  the  Cartesian  principles,  and  which  had  been  specially 
developed  by  Geulinx — with  natural  law.  To  these  causes  should  be  added,  on  the 
other  hand,  Spinoza's  acquaintance  with  Neo-Platonic  doctrines,  whether  through  the 
Cabala  or  through  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  through 
both.  Spinoza,  undertaking  to  translate  the  poetico-philoeophical  notions  issuing 
from  Neo-Platonism  into  scientific  conceptions,  blended  them  with  the  results  of  his 
critique  of  Oortesianism.  The  Tractatus  de  Deo^  etc.,  represents  a  stadium  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spinoza's  philosophical  development  antecedent  to  the  Ethics  (see  Sigwart,  p. 
131  seq.)  Spinoza's  study  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  falls  within  the  period  included 
between  the  composition  of  the  two  dialogues  which  are  included  in  the  Tractatus  de 
Deo,  etc.,  and  of  which  at  least  the  first  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  itself,  and  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  Bacon  falls 
within  the  time  between  the  composition  of  the  Tractatus  de  Deo  and  the  Tractatus  de 
inteBectus  eriMndatione,  The  most  important  of  the  differences  between  the  Tractatus 
de  Deo  and  the  Ethics  are,  that  in  the  former  the  conception  of  God  as  the  most  per- 
fect being,  but  in  the  latter  the  conception  of  substance,  as  of  that  which  is  in  and 
through  itself,  precedes,  and  that  in  the  Tractatus  an  objective  causal  relation  is 
assumed  as  connecting  thought  and  extension,  notwithstanding  their  alleged  absolute 
unlikeness— an  unlikeness  so  great  that  the  conceptionB  of  thought  and  extension  are 
affirmed  to  have  nothing  in  common—while  in  the  Ethics  it  is  asserted  that  the  causal 
relation  cannot  exist  between  dissimilar  things,  and  that  therefore  ao  such  relation  exists 
between  thought  and  extension.  The  dialogues  contained  in  the  Tractatus  axe  a  devel- 
opment of  the  conception  of  nature  regarded  as  infinite. 

The  Tractatus  de  InteBectus  Emendatione  (a  fragment,  written  probably  before  1661, 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  1655  or  1656)  is  a  development  of  ideas  oonoeming  method,  of 
which  the  fundamental  features  are  contained  in  Spinoza's  principal  work,  the  Ethics, 
The  goods  of  the  world,  we  are  here  told,  are  unsatisfying;  the  knowledge  of  truth 
is  the  noblest  good. 
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The  EtMes  was  written  in  the  years  1662-65,  hnt  appears  to  have  been  tindeigoiiig 
constant  reTision  until  the  time  of  Spinoza's  death.  Spinoza  in  this  work  adopts  as  his 
point  of  departure  the  Cartesian  definition  of  substance,  the  consequenoes  of  which  are 
develo])ed  by  him  with  greater  logical  consistency  than  they  had  been  by  Descartes. 
Bescartes  had  defined  substance,  taken  absolutely,  as  *'  that  which  so  exists  that  it 
needs  nothing  else  for  its  existence'*  {r€»  qum  ita  existU^  ut  niiUa  alia  re  indigeat  ad 
extUendum),  while  *^ created  substance''  was,  according  to  him,  *^that  which  needs 
omly  the  concourse  of  God  for  its  existence  "  (res,  qum  ioio  Dei  coneursu  eget  ad  eadB- 
iendum).  Spinoza  defines  substance  {Eth,^  p.  I.,  def.  8)  as  ''that  which  exists  in 
itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself,  i.  &,  the  conception  of  whidh  can  be  formed  without 
tbe  aid  of  the  conception  of  anything  else  *'  {per  iubgtantiam  inteUigo  itf,  quod  in  se 
est  et  per  »e  condpitur,  hoe  est  id,  cujus  conceptns  fion  indiget  coneeptu  alteriui  rei, 
a  quo  formari  debeat),  Descartes  and  Spinoza  have  alike  negieoted  in  their  defi- 
nitions of  substance  to  separate  the  two  categories,  which  Kant  distinguishes  as 
sabfiistence  (of  which  the  correlate  is  the  inherence  of  predicates)  and  causality 
(whose  correlate  is  the  dependence  of  effects).  The  oMa  (substance)  of  Aristotle 
is  identified  by  them  with  the  efficient  cause  of  existence.  But  since  God  is  recog- 
nized by  both  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that  is  (though  not  demonstrated  by  fault- 
less arguments  to  be  such),  it  follows  at  once,  that  he  must  be  viewed  by  both  as  also 
the  only  substanoe.  That  Descartes  admits  the  existence  of  substances  which  cannot 
be  included  under  his  definition  of  substanoe  is  an  inconsequence  which  is  avoided  by 
Spinoza,  who  proclaims  Gk>d  sjb  the  only  substance,  and  denies  that  anything  which  is 
not  God  is  substantia].  Let  non-inherenoe  and  non-dependence  be  included  in  the 
definition  of  substance  as  among  the  essential  marks  of  the  latter,  and  yet  it  will  by  no 
means  follow  from  this  definition  that  that  which  is  conditioned,  even  though  it  may 
not  properly  be  called  substantial,  can  only  exist  as  inherent  in  something  other  than 
itself ;  it  only  follows,  that  another  term  is  required  to  denote  that  which  at  once  is 
the  Bubetrotum  of  the  inhering,  and  which  yet,  as  conditioned,  depends  on  something 
else.  Without  such  another  term  the  definition  of  substance  must  be  so  framed  as 
not  to  confound  the  two  essentially  different  relations:  inherence  and  dependence ; 
otherwise  the  supposed  demonstration  is  a  subreption. 

Spinoza  opens  Ms  Ethics  with  a  number  of  definitions  and  axioms  after  the  manner 
of  Euclid,  intending  therefrom,  by  strictly  syllogistic  procedures,  ''  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  geometry,'*  to  deduce  the  theorems  of  his  system.  By  this  means  he 
expected  to  secure  for  his  doctrine  mathematical  certainty.  But  the  undertaldng  was 
illneory.  Euclid's  definitions  are,  indeed,  given  at  the  outset  as  merely  nominal  expla- 
natians  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  employed.  But  they  are  shown  in 
tibe  end  to  be  real  definitions,  i.  «.,  definitions  of  real,  mathematical  objects.  Spinoza, 
on  the  contrary,  has  not  actually  proved  the  reality  of  the  subjects  of  his  definitions. 
Euclid's  definitions  ore  dear  and  may  be  easily  followed  by  the  imagination— qualities 
idndh  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  definitions  of  Spinoza,  or  which,  where  figu- 
zatiye  expressions  are  employed  (like  in  ae  esse,  eta),  are  only  simulated;  some  of  the 
definitions  of  Spinoza  (like  that  of  causa  sui,  etc.)  involve  contradictions.  Euclid  em- 
ploys his  terms  throughout  only  in  the  sense  fixed  upon  in  the  dsfinitions ;  Spinoza 
Bometimes  presents  an  argumentation,  the  first  part  of  which  is  rendered  plausible  by 
tbe  employment  of  expressions  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  while  in  the  second 
part  ihe  same  expressions  are  repeated  in  the  senses  given  them  by  his  (arbitrary)  defi- 
nitions, so  that  the  conclusion  is  obtained  through  a  paralogism,  the  quatemio  temd- 
nortoAy  a  *'  synthetic  **  definition  being  interchanged  with  an  **  analytical  '*  (cf .  my  Sys- 
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tern  of  Logic,  §§  Gl  and  136).     (Proofs  of  this  will  appear  below,  e.  g.^io.  connectioii 

with  the  doctrines  of  substance  and  causa  sui  and  of  love. )    Spinoza's  EtJiiat  is  by  no 

means  (as,  notably,  F.  H.  Jacob!  among  others  sapposed)  theoretically  irrefutable,  bnt 

ratiier  (as  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  and  others  have  rightly  judged)  replete  with  paralogisms.  * 

The  first  Definition  of  Part  L  of  the  Ethics  is  the  following  :  ^^  By  that  which  is  the 

^  cause  of  itself  I  understand  that  whose  essence  involves  existence,   or  that,  whose 

nature  can  only  be  conceived  as  existent "  {per  eemsam  8U%  intdUgo  id^  evjus  essentia 

involtit  existentiam^ve id^  mijus  natura  non potest  condpi nisi ea!istens.)\ 

^      The  second  Definition  is  :  '*  That  thing  is  said  to  be  finite  in  its  kind  which  can  be 

'  limited  by  another  of  the  same  nature  "  {Ea  res  dieitur  in  sua  genere  finita^  qum  cMa 

ejusdem  natura  termina/ri  potest).      By  way  of  illustration,  Spinoza  adds  that  a 

body  is  finite  when  it  is  possible  to  oonoeive  another  still  larger;  in  like  manner,  a 

thought  is  finite  when  limited  by  another  thought;  but  bodies  are  not  limited  by 

thoughts,  nor  thoughts  by  bodies,  t 

*  The  cxposaie  of  the  paraloginxui  involTod  In  tiie  fnndomaital  poiltlons  is  a  neoewnry  put  of  Ba  expo- 
(dtion  of  Bpinoza^s  gyBtem,  for  any  one  who  wonld  aoqnire  a  thoronsh  Insight  into  that  system.  Bat  in  oider 
not  to  obscure  the  sequenoe  of  doctrines  in  the  positive  exposition  of  Spinoza's  teachings,  wo  shall  ofTer  our 
remarks  upon  the  paralogisms  contained  in  them  in  the  following  notes  nnder  the  text.  Bpinoza^s  phUosophl- 
oal  Importance  arises  from  the  fundamental  opinion  maintained  by  him,  that  the  i»ychical,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense  (f^e  mental,  the  animate,  foroeX  ^  substantially  Identical  with  the  extended,  which  is  peroelTed  aa 
material  and  follows  the  laws  of  mechanics ;  this  Monism  (Uko  Dualism,  BpirituaUsm,  ICaterialism,  Cxitidsm) 
Is  one  of  the  groat  and  noteworthy  philosophical  hypotheeea.  So,  too,  the  tendency  towards  rigid  demonstratioa 
is  worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  but  the  idea  that  Spinoza  has  realized  this  tendency  and  has  advanced 
real  proofs  of  his  doctrine  is  a  mere  prejudice,  which  deserves  not  to  be  respected,  bnt  to  be  swept  away. 
False  roaRonings  should  be  corrected  by  exposing  their  faults ;  this  and  nothing  else  is  dne  to  them.  What- 
ever in  Spinoza  was  genuinely  great,  has  maintained  itself  against  every  assanlt,  and  attained  to  permanent 
Inflncnoc  In  the  historical  development  of  philosophy ;  but  veneration  misses  its  end  when  it  desires  that  the 
nimbus  of  the  "holy,  rejected  Spinoza^  should  cover  his  blunders.  To  the  "holy"  in  him  (with  Schleier- 
macher)  an  "  offering  of  ringlets,^^  bnt  to  his  paralogleans,  dissocting  criticism ;  thus  each  will  receive  its  dues. 

t  The  conception  of  a  ^^oaueaeui^  is,  if  taken  literally,  an  irrational  one;  for,  in  order  that  an  object 
oanse  itself,  it  is  necessary  that  it  exist  before  itself :  without  existing  it  can  caose  nothing,  and  it  ma«t  exist 
before  itself,  sinco  by  hypothesis  it  is  yet  to  be  caused.  The  exprossion  implies,  aooording  to  Spinoxa's  inten- 
tion, the  dependence  of  existence  en  essence ;  bnt  the  latter  of  thcso  csnnot  cause  the  former,  unless  it  already 
exists  itself,  i.  e.  what  was  to  be  caused  existB  already  before  being  caused.  Spinoza  snrreptitlonsly  objecti- 
fies, after  the  manner  of  mediaeval  Bealists,  a  distinction  which  is  only  poaslttle  in  abstractian,  the  disdnctkm 
namely,  between  essence  and  existence.  He  treats  these  latter  as  objectively  distinct,  the  latter  prcsuppodng 
the  former,  and  the  former  conditioning  or  causing  the  latter.  The  expression  cauaa  tvi  could  only  bo  jgstified 
as,  say,  an  inexact  designation  for  the  cau8elea»—iii.e  latter  negative  but  only  adequate  expression  being  thus 
changed  into  the  former  positive  but  inadequate  one.  (The  case  of  a  being  already  existing,  being  raised  by 
its  own  action  to  a  higher  plane,  furnishes  no  analogy  competent  to  juatity  the  iiratlonai  idea  of  existence 
*  through  self -causation,  and  to  say  that  "anM<  mi^  is  only  an  absurdity  whan  predicated  of  the  finite,  and 
not  when  affirmed  of  the  infinite,  were  a  speculative  assertion,  which  would  mnko  of  the  infinite  the  "sewer** 
mentioned  by  Hegel  in  his  criticism  of  Berkeley,  into  which  all  contradictions  flow  together. )  The  cxprosslons 
employed  by  Spinoza  in  defining  "cauaa  sui,**  namely,  ^^eMentia  invoivent  extfUenttam^  or  " non po«s«  coiv 
ctpt  mat  exiatenji,^  Imply  the  same  fault,  which  is  involved  in  the  ontolcglcal  nigument  (see  above,  $$  on 
Anselm  and  Descartes),  and  they  are  employed  by  Spinoza  in  a  like  faulty  sense  in  the  following  demonrtnr 
tions.  That  ever>'  arsumont  from  definitions  invsuppoaes  the  previously  established  existence  of  the  thing 
defined,  is  a  logical  postulate,  against  which  Spinoza  shis  as  naively  as  Anwdm,  and  much  more  so  than  Des- 
cartes. By  appealing  to  the  pretended  implication  of  existence  In  eaeentta^  that  which  in  his  aibitarMy  defi- 
nitions is  conceived,  in  part,  In  a  manner  repugnant  to  nature,  is  covered  with  the  deceptive  semblance  of 
reality,  and  the  actually  real  is  In  many  instances  oosioealed  from  view. 

X  This  definition  of  that  whioh  is  finite  in  its  kind  is  only  applioaUo  to  objects  (rs«),  ride  by  side  with 
which  others  can  exist  and  for  which  co-existenoe  implies  mutual  limitation ;  it  loses  all  its  significance  when 
applied  not  to  such  re*,  bnt  to  natures  or  attributes,  as  o.  g.,  If  the  question  were  asked,  whether  the  quadratio 
nature  or  the  essence  of  the  square,  i.  «.,  the  limitation  of  a  plane  figure  by  four  equal  straight  lines  forming 
only  light  angles  with  each  other,  is  finite  or  infinite  in  Its  kind,  or  whether  tanman  natoze,  aqniline  natoie, 
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As  third,  fonith,  and  fifth  definitioiiB,  follow  the  statements  of  what  Spinoza  under- 
stands by  sabstance,  attribute,  and  mode.  **  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is 
in  itself  and  is  oonoeived  by  itself,  i.  e.,  the  conception  of  which  can  be  formed  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  conception  of  any  other  thing/^  ^^  By  attribute  I  understand  that 
which  the  mind  perceives  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance/^  ^' By  mode  I 
understand  the  accidents  of  substance,  or  that  which  is  in  something  else,  through  the  * 
aid  of  which  also  it  is  conceived."  {Per  iubstantiam  mtdiigo  id^  guod  in  se  eat  et  per  m 
wndpUur^  hocetitid^  evijue  eonoeptue  non  indiget  eonceptu  aUerius  m,  a  gvo  formari  de- 
beat.  Per  attrHmtum  iiUddgo  id^  quod  mieUeetm  de  eubetantia  perdpit  tamquam  ^jtti 
eaemUam  conetitusne  [^^  eanstUuens^^  here  is  neuter,  and  qualifies  quady  cf.  Def  YI.]. 
Per  modum  irUdUgo  avbetarUia  affectionee  eive  idy  quod  in  aUo  eet^  per  quod  etiam  condpi- 
tur.)  It  thus  appears  that  the  expressions  in  se  esse  and  in  aUo  esse  mark  the  differ enoe  ] 
between  substance  and  affections  or  modes,  while  the  attributes  together  constitute  i 
the  substance.  In  each  case  Spinoza  tells  how  the  thing  defined  is  and  how  it  is  oon- 
oeived (I.  e.y  when  adequately  conceived,  in  which  case  the  conception  agrees  with  the 
reality.)  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  his  definition  of  attribute  in  a  way 
which  would  obliterate  the  difference  between  Spinozism  and  Kantianism,  namely,  by 
supposing  Spinoza  to  mean  that  the  distinction  of  attributes  is  due  only  to  a  mental 
act  on  our  part,  and  that  we  then  objectify  the  distinction,  as  though  it  were  founded 
in  tiiie  nature  of  substance ;  so,  it  is  added,  a  really  white  surface  appears  to  the 
eye  blue  or  green  when  viewed  through  a  blue  or  green  glass.  But  this  interpretation, 
which  would  make  of  Spinoza  a  Subjectivist,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
character  of  his  philosophy,  which  is  much  rather  objective,  nor  with  his  express  lan- 
guage {e.  g,  in  Def.  YI. :  suJbetanUam  eonstantem  infimtis  attribuUey  etc.)  The  attri- 
bates  are,  according  to  Spinoza,  iix  realii^,  not  indeed  separated  from  each  other  in  the 

leoniae  nature,  etc.,  are  limited  or  xmUmited.  And  yet  Sx>incaa,  when  ^e  deflnitim.  In  view  of  tbe  examples 
eiiod  by  him— to  the  flzvt  of  which,  at  least,  it  la  appropriate— has  once  been  granted,  afterwards  makes  of  it 
that  illicit  use,  in  which  the  limit  of  its  mwming  and  truth  as  above  given  1«>  forgotten,  and  commits,  besides, 
tbe  second,  still  worse  fault,  of  making  the  criterion  of  flnitenees  to  consist,  not  in  the  possibility  of  a 
'* nature*^  or  an  "attribute**  being  limited  by  another  (generlcally  similar,  but  specifically  different)  nature, 
but  really  in  the  possibility  of  a  nature  being  limited  by  itself  as  a  second  nature— which  is  absurd.  He  says, 
namely  (in  the  demonstration  to  Prop.  YIL  :  omnta  »ub«Umtla  ett  neceatarto  ir^flnUa)  of  that  substance  which 
has  but  a  8*ngle  attribute,  that  it  is  not  finite,  since  otherwise  (according  to  the  seoond  definition)  it  must  be 
limited  by  another  substance  of  the  same  nature,  which  is  impossible,  because  no  two  substances  wit^  the 
same  attribute  can  exist;  but  this  latter  affirmation  he  has  proved  by  identifying  substance  with  the  totality 
of  its  attributes,  whence  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  substance  of  one  attribute  or  (me  nature  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  absolutely  identical  with  this  attribute  or  nature;  the  limitation,  therefore,  of  this  substanoe  by 
another  of  the  same  nature,  would  be  the  limitation  of  the  same  nature  by  itself  as  a  second  nature.  The  ab-  . 
surdity  of  this  conclusion,  however,  cannot  prove  the  non-limitation  of  the  nature  or  substance,  because  it  is 
an  absurdity  arldng  not  from  the  hypothesis  of  limitation,  but  from  Spinoza's  absurd  mode  of  procedure. 
Tbe  qnadxmtic  nature,  the  aquiline  nature,  eta,  or  a  substance  identical  with  any  such  nature,  cannot  be 
limited  by  itself  as  another  nature  or  substance ;  this,  however,  is  not  because  it  is  unlimited  or  infinite,  but 
because  it  is  not  different  from  itself— 1  is  not  equal  to  3— and  also  because  the  idea  of  the  limitation  of  one 
tlxing  bj  another  homogeneous  thing  is  clearly  and  fully  applicable  only  to  objects  existing  side  by  side,  rss, 
and  not  to  "  natures.'*  The  deceptive  appearance  of  demonstration  is  founded  in  the  misleading  expression : 
nOMuUfa  iaUu9  itaiurce,  "  substance  of  one  nature,^  which  summons  up  the  idea  of  a  concrete  existence 
distinct  from  the  nature  or  attribute  itself,  which  idea,  after  being  employed  in  the  paralogism,  is  again  set 
aside  by  Spinoxa  Oizough  reoourae  to  his  definitions  and  the  propositions  derived  from  them.  But  the  para- 
logism  haa  provided,  meanwhile,  a  principle,  by  which  a  show  of  justification  Is  secured  fat  Spinoza's  proce- 
dure in  admitting  only  that  which  is  without  limit  (extension),  or  that  which  at  any  rate  can  be  regarded  as 
milindtBd  {eoffUaUoy,  to  be  an  attribute  or  a  mtfuro,  and  in  relegating  all  else  to  the  daas  of  affecticns  or 
modea.  (To  the  same  resnltt  also,  leads  the  subsequent  definition  of  affection  or  mode^-«  definition  doaely 
related  to  that  of  1hiiten«w  by  the  CApAessioo ;  **tn<Uloe»ae;^  see  below.) 
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sabstance  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  are  different,  and  the  mind  in  diafcingQiflhiiig 
,them  does  bat  recognize  their  intrinfdc  diversity ;  the  yexy  existence  of  the  mind  im- 
plies of  itself  the  existenoe  of  the  attribute  of  thought,  and  the  real  distinction  of  the 
latter  from  extension.  It  is  only  the  act  of  isolating  the  single  attribute,  of  separating 
it  for  the  time  from  the  really  unseparated  unity  in  which  all  the  attributes  are  com- 
bined, for  the  purpose  of  considering  it  apart  (».  «.,  it  is  only  the  *^  guatenuM  conddera- 
]0ur'*),  that  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  mind.  The  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a 
prism  which  analyzes  the  white  ray  of  light  may  be  allowed,  but  the  comparison  of  it 
to  a  spectator  who  YGoies  the  color  by  uong  now  a  blue,  and  now  a  green  glass  Is  at 
least  liable  to  mislead,  and  suggests  a  false  xntezpretation.  The  distinction  of  attri- 
butes hy  Spinoza,  which  may  seem  to  justify  a  subjectiyistic  interpretation  of  his 
doctrine  of  attributes,  is  but  a  distinction  of  various  inseparable  phases  of  the  sab- 
stance which  the  attributes  constitute,  a  distinction  which  repeats  itself  in  our  concep- 
tion of  substance.  But  each  of  these  attributes  or  phases,  like  different  definitions  of 
the  circle,  etc.,  is  a  complete  expression  of  the  substance,  because  they  are  all  insep- 
arably connected  with  each  other.  (Gf .  Spinoza^s  comparison  of  the  attributes  in  sub- 
fltanoe  to  smoothness  and  whiteness  in  one  surface,  or  to  Israel,  who  wrestled  with 
Qod,  and  Jacob,  who  seized  upon  the  heel  of  his  brother ;  see  EpiaL  27,  and  cf .  Tren- 
delenburg. Hist.  Beitr.^  III.  p.  868.)  The  substance  is  the  totality  of  the  attributes 
themselves ;  the  modes,  on  the  contrary,  are  something  other,  secondary ;  'for  which 
reason,  also,  Spinoza  can  say  (in  the  corollary  to  Prop.  YI.)  that  there  exists  nothing 
but  substance  and  affections,  not  as  though  the  attributes  as  such  had  no  existenoe,  or 
as  though  they  were  not  reaUter  different  from  each  other,  but  because  their  existenoe, 
in  the  mentioning  of  substance,  has  already  been  indicated.  The  modes  of  substance 
do  not  constitute  a  positive  addition  to  it.  They  ^e,  on  the  contrary,  mere  limita- 
tions of  it,  determinations,  hence  negations  (^^  omnia  determinatio,^^  says  Spinoza,  **  est 
negatio  ^),  just  as  every  mathematical  body,  in  virtue  of  its  limitation,  is  a  determina- 
tion of  the  realm  of  infinite  extension  (negation  of  that  portion  of  space  which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  body). 

The  mVies,  or  accidents,  are  not  constituent  parts  of  substance ;  substance  la  by 
*  nature  prior  to  its  accidents  (according  to  Prop.  I.,  which  is  deduced  directiy  from  the 
definitions),  and  must,  in  order  to  be  viewed  in  its  true  nature,  be  considered  apart 
from  its  accidents  and  in  se  (Demonstr.  of  Prop.  Y. :  depositis  affecUofUbus  et  in  ae  con- 
mderaia).  Hence  Spinoza  cannot  mean  by  substance  a  cM>ncretc  thing,  for  the  latter 
can  never  exist  without  individual  determinations  (which  Spinoza  redions  among 
'*  affections"  or  accidents),  nor  be  considered  *•*"  apart  from  its  accidents,"  or  as  it  truly 
and  really  exists.  By  substance,  in  Spinoza's  language,  we  can  only  understand  an 
Abstractum,  to  which  he  yet  (after  the  manner  of  medisBval  realists)  attributes  inde- 
pendent exist^oce.* 

*  In  marking  tihe  difference  between  sabstanoe  and  its  aoddentB,  Bplnon  ignores  the  figurotiTe  oharftcter 
0f  the  expreaaions  employed  by  him :  <n  «e  0*90  and  in  aUoetseC"  cxiatenoe  in  self  "  and  **exiBtenoe  in  aome. 
tiling  elae*"),  and  their  Incompetence  to  serve  aa  criteria  of  the  attributive  or  modal  character  of  any  of  thie 
elements  of  ui  object.  •  Extenaion  and  thought  are  viewed  by  him  as  attrHnitea ;  if,  therefore,  aubetanoe  ia  in 
ItMlf,  ao  tan  extenaion  and  thought  in  extenaion  and  thonght-a  atatement  with  which  no  oLeor  idea  can  bo 
connected.  Every  particular  thonght  and  act  of  will  ia  viewed  by  him  aa  a  mode ;  but  that  theac  are  in  the 
general  attribute  termed  thought  can,  at  the  moat,  be  aaid  only  in  a  figurative  aenae,  aince  the  expreaaloii 
hein{f  in  haa  no  proper  meaning  except  in  connection  with  the  ottribnto  of  extenaion.  If,  moreover,  we  ex- 
tend the  application  of  tfaie  diatinction  between  anbatance  or  attribute  and  modes,  and  of  this  phraaeologj, 
to  other  oaaeatlian  thoae  mentioned  by  Bplnont  (which  mnat  be  allowable,  aince  Bpinoni*8  aiOrmatioa  thait 
thought  and  extenaion  are  the  only  knowable  attzlbi^ea  ia  orbttcary,  and  founded  only  on  a  aeriea  of  paaOo- 
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The  next  definition  is :  By  God  I  understand  the  absolutely  infinite  being,  i.  e.,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite essence.  (PerDeum  intdUgo  ens  absolute  infinitum^  /loe  est  substantiam  constaritem 
infinUis  attributis,  quorum  unumguodgue  atemam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit.)  The  { 
expression  **  absolutely  infinite  ^'  is  explained  in  the  jKxpUoatio,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  expression  ^^  infinite  in  its  kind  ^*  {in  sua  genere  infinitum) ;  that  which  is  unlimited 
or  infinite  in  its  kind  only,  is  not  such  in  respect  of  all  possible  attributes ;  but  the  ab- 
solutely infinite  is  infinite  in  respect  of  all  attributes.* 

The  seyenth  Definition  relates  to  freedom :  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by  ^ 
the  sole  necessit^y  of  its  nature  and  the  determining  cause  of  whose  activity  is  in 
itself  alone.  But  that  is  called  necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence  ' 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and  determinate  causes  (ea  res  libera 
didtur,  qum  ex  sola  sua  natura  necessHaie  exigtit  etase  soia  ad  agendum  deferminatur. 
ITeeessaria  autem  vd  potius  eoacta  guae  ah  aUo  detemdnatur  ad  existendum  et  operandum 
certa  ae  determinata  raUane).^ 

gisns),  Bxid  if  wo  afRnn,  aooordingly,  that  the  acddents  (afedtonM)  of  any  eaienoe  or  nature  that  may  be 
deflned  are  in  that  essence,  we  are  oonducted  neoeeaailly  to  the  anertion  that,  for  example,  the  specific  length 
of  the  dde  of  any  paiticolar  aqiiare  and  the  posttbm  of  the  sqnan  are  Immanent  in  the  quadratic  natoie,  or 
that  tlie  IndiTidoal  maq,  eagle,  iion,  exiite  in  human,  aqniline,  or  leonine  natoie.  Thus  we  are  landed  at 
onoe  in  a  crude  Realism  (in  the  medlsBval  sense  of  the  termX  whoee  sclpntlflc  legitimacy  is  simply  pre- 
•iqppoaed,  hat  not  demonstrated  by  Spinoza.  The  oounter-argumente  of  Nominalism  are  nowhere  oonfated 
fay  Spinooit  who^  on  the  oontraiy,  admits  their  jostloe  in  theory,  while  he  indicates  the  oontraiy  by  his  prao> 
tioe. 

He  porooeeds  here,  as,  in  logical  lODects,  ereiywhere,  In  a  manner  altogether  naive.  /;j«*«9  {ivwapxtw) 
la,  indeed,  also  an  Aristotelian  expression ;  but,  as  emj^oyed  by  Aristotle,  It  has  an  intelligible  and  legitimate 
mfsanlng,  since  for  Ai-istotle  the  snbstanoea  to  which,  as  he  saya,  the  name  of  substance  pre-eminently  be- 
longs {ttpSnat.  owritu)  ^re  all  indiyidaal  objectSy  in  which  whatever  can  be  predicated  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be.  Of  indiridnal  objects  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  comddercd  **  mtb,**  <.  e.,  as  they  really  are,  "  de- 
jKMttis  afferUonOwt ""  (hence,  after  making  abstraction,  e,  g.,  of  figure  and  limitatioii,  and  retaining  in  mind 
only  the  attribute  of  extension,  and  after  making  abatraction  of  all  that  which  distinguishes  one  thinking 
being  from  another,  and  retaining  only  the  attribute  of  thought) ;  to  say  so  presupposes  that  other  fdgniflcfr- 
tlon  of  substance  and  the  aobstantial,  aooording  to  which  the  words  stand  for  esfentta  and  the  eaaential.  In 
Older  to  establish  by  unlvessal  criteria  the  differrance  between  the  snbstantial,  in  the  sense  of  the  essential, 
and  the  imesscntial,  a  profound  and  thorough  logical  Inyestigation  is  requisite.  This  investigation  Spinoaa 
has  not  made,  but  makes  up  for  its  lack  by  retaining  expressions  which  have  a  relative  propriety  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  fdgniflcation  of  substance,  the  one  in  which  Spinoza  does  not  employ  the  term.  These 
expressions  are  *'  m  m""  and  **  in  alto  mm,''  and  this  uncritical  blundering  is  then  necessarily  followed  by  an 
ntter  oonfnsion  of  ideas.  The  first  signification  of  substance  is  given  up,  and  the  seoond  is  corrupted,  in  that 
only  that  Ls  allowed  to  be  substantial,  in  connection  with  which  the  expression  "to  be  in''  has  a  real  sense 
it  «.,  extension),  or  is  susceptible,  in  case  of  emergency,  of  having  such  a  sense  interpreted  into  it  (i.  «., 
eoffUaUo\  while  all  else  («.  g.^  that  which  in  the  square  is  essential  to  its  being  a  square,  or  in  man,  to  his 
being  man,  etc.)  is  classed  among  accidents  and  modes,  as  being  unessential.  The  snppoeed  rigorous  en- 
chafamient  of  ideas,  which  has  been  unjusUy  praised  in  the  "  Ethict^  of  Spinoaa,  is  based,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  on  defects  of  clearness  and  on  paralogisms.  A  good  part  ol  his  theorems  are  far 
better  than  his  argumentations. 

•  Spinoaa  admito  that  there' exist  numberless  other  attributes  beside  thought  and  extension,  but  he  slips 
over  this  point ;  as  to  what  these  attributes  can  be,  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  But  with  this  definition  of 
"God,"  it  is  not  difficult  for  Sphioza— who,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  demonstration  demand  it,  is  pre- 
pared,  by  means  of  the  irrational  conception  of  *'  eseenoe  involving  existence,"  to  ivove,  through  the  onto- 
logical  paralogism,  that  the  definition  is  objectively  correct— to  include  in  the  unity  of  substance  aU  that  ao- 
tnaDy  exista.  In  doing  this,  however,  as  in  all  his  paralogisms,  it  need  not  be  said  that  be  is  not  at  all  to  be 
considered  as  actnated  by  a  sophistiGal  intention,  but  simply  as  under  the  influence  of  an  unconscious  self- 
deoeptiona 

t  The  lint  part  of  the  definition  of  tm  Ubera  involves  the  same  error  as  the  positive  use  of  the  exprea- 
alon  cemta  tin,  namely,  the  confounding  of  nncousedness  in  the  eternal  and  primitive  being  with  self- 
i.  e.t  with  an  existence  caused  by  its  own  natoro  (as  if  the  latter— even  making  abstraction  of 
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The  eighth  Definition  links  the  conception  of  eternity  with  the  ontological  Paralo- 
gism :  By  eternity  I  nndeistand  ezistenoe  itself,  in  as  far  as  it  is  conceiyed  necessarily 
to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing  {per  atemikitem  intdUgo  ipMm 
exiateiUiam^  quateiim  ex  sda  rei  ittema  d^fitvUioiie  neec89ario  sequi  corhdpitur). 
\  To  the  eight  definitions  Spinoza  adds  seven  axioms.  The  first  Axiom  is :  Every- 
thing which  Ib,  is  either  in  itself  or  in  somo  other  thing.  {Omnia,  gtus  sunt,  vd  in 
sevelin  aUostmt),* 

The  second  Axiom  is :  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another,  must  be 
conceived  through  itself  {id  quod  per  aliud  non  potest  eotidpi,  per  se  candpi  debet). \ 

The  third  Axiom  is :  A  determinate  cause  being  given,  the  efi?ect  necessarily  fol- 
lows, and  per  contra  :  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  it  is  impossible  that  the  effect 
should  follow.  {Ex  data  eaiim  deterrrnnata  neeeesario  segttitur  effectm,  ei  wntra :  si 
nuUa  detur  determinata  eausa^  mpossibile  esty  ut  effeetua  sequatur.)X 

The  knowledge  of  the  effect  depends  upon  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause.  {Effeetus  cognitio  a  eognitione  eattsa  dependet  et  eandem  involvit.)  This  is  the 
fourth  Axiom,  which  expresses,  in  its  (subjective)  relation  to  human  knowledge,  the 
same  which  in  the  third  was  expressed  objectively. § 

The  fifth  Axiom  affirms  that  things  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  or  the  conception  of  the  one  does  not  in- 
volve the  conception  of  the  other  {qua  ni/iU  commune  cum  se  iimcenn  habent,  etiamper 

time— could  In  any  real  aenae  be  the  pritu  of  ezistenoe).  The  aeoond  part  oomea  more  nearly  to  the  point, 
Rlnoe  in  fact  freedom  belongs  to  action,  and  not  to  entnmoc  into  ezistenoe ;  yet  it  diverta  attention  from 
what  la  alone  the  real  state  of  the  oaae  in  the  whole  aphere  of  experience,  or  from  the  fact  that  every  event 
depends  on  the  oo-operation  of  aeveral  factors,  and  that  freedom  means  only  the  prevalence  of  the  internal 
factors  over  the  external  Bat  the  deflnitionB  of  neoeesity  and  oompuMon  ahoold  have  been  separated  from 
each  other,  and  not  I7  a  **  tel  potiut'"  amalgamatftd.  For  the  rest^  Spinoza  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  op- 
posite of  freedom,  not  in  nocessity  taken  generally,  bat  in  a  distinct  kind  of  neoeaslty,  namdy,  oonsfcraint, 
which  is  to  bo  deibied  as  a  neceaslty  having  its  sooroe  not  in  the  nature  of  the  sabject  of  constraint,  but  in 
something  foreign  to  that  natare  (whether  in  the  internal  or  the  external  world),  and  overrnling  the  endeavors 
(and  frostrating  the  wishes)  to  which  that  natare  Itaelf  gives  rise. 

*  This  axiom,  combined  with  the  third  and  foorth  definitions,  is  employed  (in  the  Demonatratio  to  the 
fourth  and  the  corollary  to  the  sixth  Proposition)  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  in  reality  nothing  exists 
but  sabetanoes  and  thebr  accidents.  The  demonstration  is  illaaoiry  on  account  of  the  figurative  use  mode 
of  the  expressions  in  ae  mm  and  in  aUo  esse  in  the  Definitions;  while,  on  the  contrary,  such  plaastbHity 
as  the  axiom  retains,  after  the  neccesoiy  deductions  have  been  made  on  aooount  of  the  obacurity  of  the  words 
in  90  6SSA,  depends  on  the  expreasioos  being  taken  literally. 

t  Two  things  are  here  left  out  of  consideration :  1.  That  sinoe  conceiving  (or  comprehending)  implies 
the  perception  of  a  causal  nexus,  and  since  every  causal  relation  subeists  between  two  or  more  related  ele- 
monta,  not  the  disjunctives  "  either,  or,^  either  condptper  aliud  or  conctpiper  m,  but  rather  the  ooUigativea 
''  M  well,  as ''  are  in  place,  1  «.,  it  should  be  afllrmed  that  whatever  is  conceived  is  conceived  in  and  by  moans  of 
it<i  relation  to  its  causal  correlate,  greater  weight  behig  laid  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  conflates  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  S.  That  the  ooncelvableneaB  of  all  things  may  not  be  presup- 
posed without  farther  question,  but  that  the  inquiry  should  first  be  raised,  whether  there  exist  limits  to  oar 
knowledge,  which  question  again  resolves  itself  into  the  (Kantian)  question,  whether  there  are  no  absolute  or 
universal  limits  to  human  knowledge,  and  into  the  question  (of  controlling  importance  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  immediate  problems  of  science)  as  to  what  at  any  given  time  Is  the  actual  limit  of  concelvable- 
ness,  and  what  are  the  next  steps  necessary  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  things  conceivable. 

I  This  axiom  is  only  true  when  the  conception  of  cause  is  rightiy  understood,  and  when  the  cause  is  not 
conceived  as  something  simple,  rather  than  composite. 

S  It  is  characteristic  of  Spinoza  that,  of  the  double  relation  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  subsisting  boAreen 
onr  knowledge  and  the  objective  causal  nexus,  he  here  attends  only  to  one  aspect,  namely,  to  that  knowl- 
eiige  which  advances  from  the  irpdrtpov  ^vo-ci  to  the  wmpov  ^imtci  (a  priori  ad  po9teriu9\  but  leaves  the 
other  immentioncd,  namely,  the  regressive  inference  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  apoateriori  adpritts^  troax 
tho  vtrrtpov  ^vcrrt,  which  yet  is  the  np&rtpoy  vpof  17/uiaf  or  the  iifiiv  yMipifuarepoi',  to  the  np&rtfiov  ^virei, 
which  is  tho  v<mpov  npin  ^/uiaf . 
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9e  mtficem  inUitUgi  rum  paamnt,  me  eoneeptus  unius  aUeriiu  conceptum  nan  invdlvU)^  from 
which,  in  combination  with  the  preceding  aadoms,  the  condusion  is  drawn  (in  Prop, 
m.),  that,  of  two  things  having  nothing  in  common,  the  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  other.* 

In  the  sixth  Axiom  Spinoza  affirms  that  the  true  representation  most  agree  with  the 
object  represented  {idea  tera  debet  cum  suo  idsato  eonvemre).j 

The  seventh  and  last  Axiom  asserts  that  if  anything  can  be  conceived  as  not  exist- 
ing, its  essence  does  not  involve  existence  {qrddqidd  ut  non  exUtens  potest  concipi,  eju^ 
essentia  non  intolvU  eodstentiam).  % 

The  Definitions  and  Axioms  are  followed  by  Propositions,  to  which  proofs  are  joined 
that  have  indeed  only  the  appearance  of  proofs,  since  the  definitions  and  postulates 
on  which  tShey  depend'involve  logical  faults. 

The  first  Proposition,  deduced  immediately  from  Definitions  m.  and  V.,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Substance  is  prior  to  its  accidents.  The  second  Proposition  affirms  that  two 
substances,  with  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  and  it 
is  derived  from  the  Definition  of  substance ;  §  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  one  sub- 
stance cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  substance.having  attributes  different  from  its 
own ;  but  Spinoza  asserts  farther  (in  Prop.  V.)  that  there  are  not  two  or  more  substances 
with  the  same  attribute  (because  for  him,  as  above  remarked,  the  substance  is  identical 
with  its  attributes,  and  consequently,  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  the  substance 
is  the  same),  so  that  neither  can  one  substance  be  the  cause  of  another  substance  hav- 
ing an  attribute  the  same  as  its  own ;  therefore,  he  concludes,  no  substance  can  be 
the  cause  of  another  substance  (Prop.  VI.).  One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by  an- 
other substance,  and  therefore,  since  in  reality  nothing  exists  but  substances  and  their 
affections,  not  by  anything  else  whatsoever  (Corollary  to  Prop.  VI.).  Since  one  sub- 
stanoe  cannot  be  produced  by  another,  it  must,  says  Spinoza  (in  the  demonstration  to 
Prop.  VII.),  be  the  cause  of  itself,  i.  «.,  according  to  the  first  definition,  its  essence  in- 
volves its  existence,  or  existence  belongs  to  its  nature  (Prop.  VII. :  Ad  naturam  sub* 
stanticB  pertinet  eimt^e).l 

*  To  thifl  axiom  the  aboye  remnrln  on  the  relation  of  canmlity  are  applicable.  In  the  fourth  of  his 
LeUen  Spinoza  aedcs  (with  apparent  justice)  to  CRtablish  the  proposition,  that  the  causal  relation  presup- 
poaes  eomethinpr  oommon  to  the  terms  of  the  relation,  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  rvrene  were  true,  the  effect 
must  have  all  which  it  has  from  nothii^. 

t  No  axiom  was  needed  here,  but  only  a  definition  of  trnth.  TTndonbtedly  troth,  in  the  literal,  theoreti- 
cal signiflcadon  of  this  word,  is  the  agreement  between  thought  and  that  portion  of  reality  to  which 
thoneht  is  directed.  But  it  is  not  the  isolated  representation  (idea)  which  is  true  or  false,  but  only  the 
combination  of  representations  in  a  judgment  (an  affirmation) ;  when  a  representation  does  not  enter  into 
some  frjrm  of  assertion,  tiiere  sutislsts  neither  the  relation  of  troth  nor  of  falsehood.  This  just  observation 
of  Aristotle  Spinoca  has  here  left  unnoticed. 

t  This  axiom  involves  the  idea  on  which  the  ontologlcal  paralogism  is  founded,  the  Idea  that  there  is 
a  form  of  being,  from  the  definition  of  which  wo  can  infer  its  existence.  Every  real  enserMa  Implies,  of 
coarse,  the  being  of  the  objects  whose  essence  it  is ;  but  this  proposition  is  a  mere  tautology.  No  esscnoe 
can  be  a  cause  before  it  exists ;  but  it  exists  only  in  the  objects  whose  essence  it  is.  That  form  of  thought 
which  renpects  the  emenUa,  i.  e.,  the  (subjective)  concept  (conc^out),  may  indeed,  if  the  reality  of  tho 
object  of  the  concept  be  presupposed,  justify  us  in  attributing,  A  priori^  definite  predicates  to  that  object, 
but  not  without  tlus  presuppodtion,  and  it  can  therefore  in  no  case  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  presuppo- 
sition itself. 

S  The  argumentation  is  correct  only  in  the  case  of  totally  different  attributes,  but  not  in  the  case,  which 
Siiinoai  excludes  as  impossible,  of  different  attributes  generically  the  same  and  only  specifically  different. 

I  In  this  ontologlcal  demonstration,  (1)  the  fsot  is  overlooked  that  the  first  proposition  needs  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  clause :  provided  that  tbe  substance  exists :  (2)  the  negative  affirmation :  it  must  be 
witboutacause,  has  been  illegitimately  converted  into  the  pofdtivc  one:  it  must  be  the  cause  of  itself;  (3) 
in  the  inference :  it  must,  sbioe  it  is  not  caused  by  anj'thlng  else,  be  caused  by  itself,  the  term  cause  has 
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The  proof  of  Prop.  VIII. :  "  All  Bnbstance  is  necessarily  infinite,''  rests  on  the  as- 
sertion (in  Prop.  V.)  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  snbstaace  having  the  same 
attribute.* 

From  the  definition  of  Attribute  Spinoza  deduces  the  ninth  Proposition :  The  more 
reality  or  being  a  thing  has,  the  more  attributes  does  it  possess  {quo  plus  reaUtatU 
aut  €886  unagtueque  res  Jiabet,  eo  plura  aUributa  ipsi  eompetunt)^  and  from  the  same  defi- 
nition, together  with  the  definition  of  Substance,  the  tenth  Proposition  :  Every  attri- 
bute of  one  substance  must  be  conceived  by  itself  {unumguodqtuf  uniu8  substantia 
aUributum  per  se  eoncipi  debet). ^ 

been  taken  in  the  aeaae  sanctioned  by  nnlvenal  usage,  while  in  the  oonjoined  premifio  (*'itB  cmenoe  ne- 
cessarily involyes  existeno^,  or  existence  belonga  to  its  nature''— ict  e$t  [per  D^.  I.]  ipaiue  eHuerUia  involvU 
necesmxrio  exMetUlam  stve  ad  ^us  naturcun  perUnet  existere)  the  same  term  in  the  expreaoion  *' cause  of  it- 
self" is  explained  in'acoordsnoe  with  Splnoea's  arbitraxy  definition,  without  even  an  attempt  to  show  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  idgniflcfttton< ;  in  other  warda,  the  fallacy  above  indicated  (p.  &i)  of  a  quaternio 
terminorum  is  committed  by  the  confoonding  cf  a  "definition  formed  synthetioally "^  with  one  "formed 
analytically." 

*  That  this  proof  is  foUacioaa,  beoanse  the  second  Definition,  on  which  also  it  rests,  involves  a  falsa 
sappofdtion,  has  been  remarked  above.  That  a  substance  is  alone  in  its  kind  and  cannot  be  limited  by  a 
duplicate  of  itself  (since  no  sach  dnplicate  can  exist)  determines  nothing  respecting  the  magnitude  and 
extension  of  the  "substance."  Grant,  for  example,  that  each  thought  is  homogeneous  with  every  other 
thought,  <.  «.,  that  *'  thought  generally"  is  one,  and  it  no  more  follows  that  thought  is  unbounded  and  ubi- 
qtdtous  than  tiiat,  because  eveiy  eagle  participates  in  the  one  aqniliue  nature  (or,  to  express  it  in  Spino-  • 
listlc  phraseology,  to  <n  the  aquiline  nature),  the  aquiline  nature  is  unbounded  and  ubiquitous,  or  that, 
supposing  our  sun  to  bo  the  only  one  in  existence,  it  must  therefore  be  infinite.  A  shorter  proof  is  snb- 
joined  by  Spinosa  in  the  first  Scholium,  founded  simply  on  Propos.  TIL  (ad  ncUvram  aubstantia  perttnet 
eaOaUre).  He  here  aignes  that  all  substance  must  be  infinite,  because  the  finite  Is  in  reality  a  partial  ne- 
gation {ex  parte  negaUo)  and  the  infinite  is  an  absolute  aflirmation  of  existence  {qbaoliOa  ci0rmatu>  exU- 
tenua  aUcvjua  naturce).  But  the  terms  of  this  argument— which  agrees  with  Spinoza's  theorem,  "  omnia 
determinatio  est  neoaOo^ — ^involve  a  petUio  prindpu^  since  the  infinity  of  all  that  is  primitive  must  be 
presupposed,  in  order  justly  to  affirm  that  finitcne«  is  a  partial  negation  of  this  primitive  reality ;  one  who 
should  adopt  the  theory  of  atoms,  or  of  finite  monads,  or  perchance  of  a  finite  world  as  the  primitive  ybcfutn, 
would  not  be  compelled  to  admit  this  argument  of  Spinosa,  and  could  not  be  refuted  by  it  (Leibnitz,  in  his 
ConsULiraUons  sur  la  doctrtne  dun  EaprU  univarael^  in  Erdmann's  Extracts  from  his  Philos.  Works,  p. 
ITS.  declares  Spinoza's  demonstrationfi  concerning  substance  to  be  '-'' pUoi'oLlea  ou  rum  litteiUffUflea.^) 

t  The  latter  Proposition  stands  in  a  doubtful  relation  to  the  Definition  of  substance  as  that  which  "is 
in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself."  (That  substance  ma^t  bo  cotuxleed  by  U»e(f  is  not  intended  by  Spinoza 
to  be  viewed  as  constituting  a  second  mark  of  substance  diRtinct  from  that  exyroeaed  in  the  words ;  it  in 
itaeif;  an  the  contraxy,  since  tiionght  and  being  are  conceived  as  congruent,  the  two  marks  are  essentially 
identical.)  All  that  can  lawfully  be  inferred  is  that  the  attribute,  since  it  too  must  be  conceived  by  itself, 
must  also  be  substantial,  or  that  no  substance  can  have  more  than  one  attribute.  In  a  Scholkm  Spinoza 
repudiates  this  conclusion  as  inadmissible,  because  it  would  conflict  with  the  substance  of  the  ninth  Propo- 
sition, but  he  does  not  succeed  in  overthrowing  its  formal  troth  and  necessity.  The  difference  between  attri- 
bute and  substance  cannot  consist  with  the  accription  to  evexy  attribute  of  par  ae  cancipi,  and  in  the  ninth 
Proposition  the  presupposition  that  one  substance  can  have  more  reality  and  being  than  another  Is  itseU 
left  nndemonstrated.  Either  the  so-called  attribute  possesses  independent  existence— in  which  case  it  is  a 
mbstance— or,  with  other  so-called  attributes,  it  must  be  affirmed  as  a  predicate  of  substance,  in  which 
case  it  is  in  the  substance  and  can  be  conceived  or  thought  only  throu<;h  the  snbstance,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  attribute,  but  a  mode.  It  would  be  logically  more  oonsistont  to  assume  the  existence  of  one 
substance  with  one  attribute,  or  even  of  numerous,  perhaps  infinitely  numerous  substances,  each  having  one 
attribute  (substance  and  attribute  thus  being  identical),  than  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  at- 
tributes. Then,  of  course,  no  distinction  between  substanoes  of  greater  and  less  reality,  nor  between  infinity 
in  kind  and  abeohite  inilnitj,  would  be  admissible.  But  Spinoza  makes  and  maintains  these  distinctions 
in  order,  evidentiy— however  far  he  may  be  from  eonfessing  it— that  his  theory  may  not  conflict  with  the 
objective  fact  of  the  actual  oonneotion  and  mutual  relation  of  "thought"  and  "extension,"  or  with  his 
monistic  convictions,  and  all  scruples  are  brushed  away  by  the  easy  means  of  including  all  attributes  in 
the  definition  of  God  as  the  "  ens  abaoluta  tnfinUuvni;^  and  of  vindicating  the  real  validity  of  this  defini- 
tion by  means  of  the  oonception  of  existence  as  involved  In  eeseace.  Thus  Proposition  XL  is  based  on 
the  ontological  Paialogiam, 
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Prop.  XI. :  God,  or  a  substance  ooncdstizig  of  infimte  attributes,  each  of  whicli  ez-  ^ 
presses  an  eternal  and  infinite  essence,  exists  by  necessity  (because  being  belongs  to  his 
essentia.  Spinoza's  words  are :  I>eus  site  substantia  ctmstans  infinites  attributis^  gttorum 
unwnquodque  cetemam  et  infinitam  essentiam  exprimit,  necessario  exutif).  With  the 
argument  for  the  existence  of  an  infinite  substance,  drawn  from  the  definition,  and 
which  Spinoza  designates  as  Denymttratio  d  priori,  he  combines  (like  Descartes)  an- 
other, founded  on  the  fact  of  our  own  existence,  whereby  God's  necessary  existence  is 
established  d  posteriori.  It  is  impossible  that  only  finite  beings  should  exist,  for  then 
thej  would,  as  necessary  beingrs,  be  more  powerful  than  the  absolutely  infinite  being, 
since  the  ability  not  to  exist  (posse  non  existere)  is  an  impotenUa,  while  the  ability  to 
exist  {posse  existere)  is  Skpotentia.* 

Substance  is,  as  such,  indivisible,  for  by  a  portion  of  substance  nothing  else  could  be 
understood  but  a  limited  substance,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Besides 
€rod  there  exists  no  other  substance ;  for  every  attribute  by  which  a  substance  can  be 
determined  is  included  in  Gk)d,  and  there  is  never  more  than  one  substance  liaving  the 
same  attribute.  There  is  only  one  Crod ;  for  only  one  absolutely  infinite  substance  can 
exist.  Not  only  do  all  attributes  belong  to  God  (since  a  substance  consists  of  its  attri- 
butes), but  all  modes,  as  affections  of  substanoe,  are  also  in  God :  Whatever  is,  is  in 
God,  and  nothing  can  either  be,  or  be  conceived,  without  God  {quidq\ad  est,  in  Deo  est, 
et  nihil  sine  Deo  esse  neque  concipi  potest,  Prop.  XY.).  Spinoza  justifies  at  length  (in 
the  Scholium  to  Prop.  XY.)  the  inclusion  of  extension  in  the  definition  of  the  essence' 
of  God.  From  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature  follow  an  infinite  number  of  things 
in  an  infinite  number  of  ways ;  God  is,  therefore,  the  efficient  cause  of  all  which  can 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  intellect,  and  he  is  the  absolutely  first  cause. 
C  Cause,"  surely,  only  in  a  very  figurative  sense,  since  he  was  never  without  modes.) 
Grod  acts  only  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  constrained  by  no  one,  and  hence 
with  absolute  freedom,  and  he  is  the  only  free  cause.  God,  as  the  cause  of  all  things, 
is  their  immanent  (^^ indwelling'')  cause,  not  transcendent  (passing  over  into  that  whioh 
is  other  than  himself).  {Deus  est  omnium  rerum  eausa  immanens,  non  vero  traneiens, 
Propoe.  XVIII.  ;  cf.  Epist.  XXL,  ad  Otdenburgivm :  Deum  omnium  rerum  ea^usam  tm- 
manentem,  ut  qjunt,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuo.  Omnia,  inquam,  in  Deo  esse  et  in 
Deo  moveri  cum  Paulo  affirmo  et  forte  etiam  eum  omnibus  antiguis  phUosopMs,  licet 
aUo  modo,  et  auderem  etiam  dieere,  eum  antiguis  omnibtis  Hebraeis,  quantum  ex  guibuS' 

*  That  in  this  latter  argumentation  oar  (subjective)  uncertainty  ae  to  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  ob- 
jectivo  exigence  la  uncritically  confounded  with  the  '*  impotence  "^  (rf  such  existence  (whose  reality  is  by 
this  Tery  act  presumed  beiorchandX  is  at  once  evident ;  here  again  Spinosa,  as  is  his  wont,  leaves  entirely 
unnoticed  the  divennty  (pointed  out  by  Nominalism,  and  still  more  emphasixed  by  the  Kantian  Criticism) 
of  the  subjective  and  objective  dements  In  our  knowledge  (in  the  manner  of  one-sided  "Realism**  and 
of  "DogmaHsm,"  although,  in  other  req)eots;>  Spinosa's  doctrine  oontains  also  nominalistic  elements). 
That  the  aignment  drawn  from  the  definition  involves  a  paralogism,  which  is  natural  to  ''Realism"*  (in 
the  mediaeval  sense  of  this  word),  though  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  stand-point  of  Realism  alone,  has 
been  already  above  mentioned  (Vol.  I.,  |  OS).  After  that  Spinosa,  by  means  of  the  ontological  Paralogtsm, 
has  established  for  his  definition,  which  includes  all  reality  in  ''  God,"*  an  appearance  of  objective  truth,  it 
ii  not  diffloult  for  him  to  conclude  that  nothing  at  all  ejdsts  except  Qod  alone  and  the  modes  which  are 
in  iiiwi. 

It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  our  exposition  in  this  oompendinm  must  be  confined, 
if  we  were  to  continue  everywhere  to  point  out,  as  we  have  done  thus  far,  the  logical  fallacies  of  which, 
mostly  in  the  first  steps,  but  occasionally  also  in  the  later  ones  of  the  '*  Ethics,"  Spinoza  is  guilty ;  the 
mimrtumesB  with  which  we  have  done  this  thus  far  may  find  its  justiflcation  tn  the  importance  of  an  exact 
wrthnate  of  the  foundations  of  the  Bpinoslstlo  doctrine,  and  in  the  comparative  rareness  of  exact  critidsma 
of'  the  details  of  his  demonsbutlon^.  From  this  point  forward  a  mere  review  of  the  further  progrosB  in 
the  dcTdc^pmeat  of  tho  ideas  in  8pl&<»a*8  try^bsm.  may  anffioe. 
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dam  tradUiofiHnu,  tametH  mttUiB  modia  adnUeratii,  cor^ieers  Uce^.  On  the  distinctloxi 
between  the  different  kinds  of  causes,  as  made  by  Spinoza,  and  by  Dutch  logicians, 
snch  as  Buigersdik  and  Heereboid,  whom  Spinoza  here  more  immediately  f  0II0W9,  see 
Trendelenburg,  Hist.  Bdtr.  III.,  p.  316  seq. ;  still  earlier,  however,  had  the  Aristote- 
lian division  of  causes  into  four  kinds  been  modified,  and  we  find  Petrus  Hispanus  and 
others,  under  the  head  of  ^*  Logica  Modemorum^'*  treating  ^*  d6  causa  materiaU  perma^ 
nente  '*  and  *^  de  causa  maUriaU  transeurUe  ;  *^  the  former  is  described  as  retaining  its 
nature  in  the  effect,  as  the  iron  in  the  sword,  and  the  latter  as  losinjo^  it,  as  the  grain 
in  the  bread.)  God*8  existence  is  identical  with  his  essence.  All  his  attributes  are  in- 
variable. Whatever  follows  from  the  absolute  nature  of  any  of  the  divine  attributes 
is  likewise  eternal  and  infinite.  The  essence  of  the  things  produced  by  God  does  not 
involve  existence  ;  God  is  the  cause  of  their  essence,  of  their  entrance  into  existence, 
and  of  their  continuance  in  exisbence.  Individual  objects  are  nothing  but  affections  of 
the  attributes  of  G<xi,  or  modes,  by  which  God's  attributes  are  in  a  determinate  maimer 
expressed  (Corollary  to  Prop.  XXV. :  res  particiUarea  nUiU  sunt^  mai  Dei  attributorum 
affectionesy  sive  modi,  quibus  Dei  atlrH^uta  certo  et  determinato  modo  exprimuntur).  All 
events,  including  all  acts  of  volition,  are  determined  by  God.  All  particular  things 
which  have  a  finite  and  limited  existence  can  be  determined  to  existence  and  to  ao- 
tion  only  through  finite  causes,  and  not  immediately  by  God,  since  all  the  effects  of 
God's  direct  agency  are  infinite  and  eternal  (so  that,  according  to  Spinozistic  teach- 
ing, the  possibility  of  miracles  in  the  sense  of  a  direct  interference  of  God  with  the 
order  of  nature  is  excluded).  God,  considered  in  his  attributes,  or  .as  a  free  cause, 
is  called  by  Spinoza  (alter  the  example  partly  of  Scholastics  who  termed  Gtod  natura 
naturans,  and  created  existence  natura  naturata,  and  partly,  and  more  especiaLly,  of 
Giordano  Bruno)  natura  ncUurans.  By  natura  naiurata,  on  the  contrary,  Spinoza  un- 
derstands all  that  which  follows  from  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  or  of  either 
of  his  attributes,  i,  0.,  all  modes  of  the  attributes  of  God,  regarded  as  things  which  are 
in  God,  and  which,  without  Gk>d,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  The  intelloct, 
which,  in  distinction  from  absolute  thought  {absduta  cogitatio),  is  a  definite  mode  of 
thought  {modus  cogitandi),  distinct  from  other  modes,  such  as  will,  desire,  love,  belongs, 
whether  infinite  or  finite,  to  the  natura  naturata,  and  not  to  the  ruxtura  naturans, 
(The  infinite  intellect  is  to  be  conceived  only  as  the  immanent  unity,  and  hence  not  as 
the  sum,  but  only  as  the  prius  of  finite  intellects,  but  in  distinction  from  cogitaiio  ab^ 
sciuta,  is  it  an  explicit  or  actual  unity  ;  every  intdtectvs  is  something  actual,  an  vntdOie^ 
tio.  Will  and  intellect  are  related  to  thought,  just  as  are  motion  and  rest  to  ex- 
tension. Of.  also  Eth,  v.,  Proposition  40,  SchoUon:  ^^Mens  nostra,  quatenus  tntdU- 
gity  (Bternus  cogitandi  modus  est,  qui  aUo  atemo  cogitandi  modo  determinatur  et  hie 
iterum  ab  aUo  et  sio  in  infinitum,  ita  ut  omnes  simtd  Dei  ceternum  et^  infinitum 
intdtectum  constituanty  In  the  Tractatm  de  Deo,  etc.,  Spinoza  terms  the  infinite 
intellect  of  (Jod,  God's  only-begotten  Son,  in  whom  the  essence  of  all  things  is 
known  by  God  in  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  manner ;  this  is  the  Plotinic  doc- 
trine—which was  itself  suggested  by  the  Philonic  Logos-doctrine— of  the  vovq,  in 
which  were  the  ideas.  From  a  Jewish  modification  of  this  Plotinic  teaching, 
coupled  with  a  Christian  element,  arose  the  doctrine  of  the  Adam  Cadmon,  whom 
the  Cabalists  termed  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
ideas.  Spinoza,  perhaps,  took  these  conceptions  from  Cabalistic  writings,  although  his 
doctrine,  in  other  respects,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  from  the  Cabala.  The  im- 
mediate source  of  his  Cabalistic  knowledge  may  have  been  the  *'  Oate  of  Heaf>en'*^  of 
Abraham  Cohen  Irira,  who  emigrated  from  Portugal  and  died  in  Holland  in  1631 ;  ct 
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Sigwart,  p.  96  seq.)  The  world  of  iihings  conld  have  been  oreaied  by  God  in  no  other 
manner  and  in  no  other  order  than  the  manner  and  order  in  which  they  were  created, 
since  they  followed  necessarily  from  God^s  onchangeable  nature,  and  were  not  arbitra- 
rily produced  with  a  view  to  partlcolar  ends.  Good's  power  is  identical  with  his  essence. 
Whatever  is  in  his  power,  necessarily  is.  Nothmg  exists,  from  whose  nature  some  ef- 
fect does  not  follow,  sinoe  everything  that  exists  is  a  determinate  mode  of  the  active 
pdwer  of  God. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  Ethioa  Spinoza  treats  of  the  natore  and  origin  of  the  hu- 
man mind  (de  natura  et  origins  merUi%).  He  begins  again  with  definitions  and  axioms.  | 
Body  he  defines  as  the  mode,  which  expresses  in  a  determinate  manner  the  essence  of  j 
God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  as  an  extended  thing.  Spinoza  defines  as  belonging 
to  the  essence  of  a  thing  all  that  which  being  given,  the  thing  is  necessarily  given, 
and  which  being  wanting,  the  thing  necessarily  ceases  to  exist,  or  that  without  which 
the  thing,  and  which  itself  without  the  thing,  can  neither  be  nor  be  conceived.  By 
idea  (to  which  term  Spinoza  gives  only  a  subjective  sense)  Spinoza  understands  the 
omcept  {eonceptus)  which  is  formed  by  the  mind  {mens)  as  a  thinking  thing ;  he  pre- 
fers the  term  ame^tus  to  perception  because  eoneeptuSy  as  he  says,  seems  to  express  an 
activity,  but  percepUo  a  passivity  of  the  mind.  (The  term  idea  signifies  originally 
shape,  form  of  an  object,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  first  applied  to  denote  the  image  of 
I»erception,  or  the  form  of  the  perceived  object  as  received  into  consciousness.  But 
Spinoza  wholly  disconnects  from  the  term  this  its  original  signification,  a  procedure 
the  more  easy  for  Spinoza,  since  he  was  not  restrained  by  regard  for  Greek  linguistic 
usage.) 

By  an  '* adequate  idea**  Spinoza  understands  an  idea  which  has  all  the  intrinsio  { 
marks  of  a  true  one  (in  distinction  from  the  external  mark,  namely,  the  eonvenientia  ' 
idea  eitm  iuo  ideato).  Duration  is  defined  as  the  indefinite  continuation  of  existence. 
Bealiiy  is  identified  by  Spinoza  with  perfection.  By  particular  objects  {res  singviares) 
he  understands  all  finite  things.  These  definitions  are  followed  by  axioms  and  postu- 
lates. The  first  axiom  affirms  that  the  essence  of  man  does  not  involve  necessary  ex- 
iflftence.  Then  follow  several  empirical  dicta  under  the  title  of  ^*  axioms.**  Man 
thinks.  Love,  desire,  and,  in  general,  all  modes  of  thought  depend  on  the  presence 
in  the  mind  of  a  representation  {idea)  of  an  object ;  but  the  representation  can  be 
present  without  the  other  modes.  We  perceive  that  a  certain  body  is  affected  in  nu- 
merous ways  {nos  corpus  guoddam  mtdtis  modis  affld  senUmtis).  We  feel  and  perceive 
no  other  individual  things  beside  bodies  and  modes  of  thought.  Farther  on  are  added 
empirical  propositions  relating  to  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  bodies  consist 
of  parts,  which  themselves  are  likewise  composite,  and  to  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
each  other ;  these  are  called  ^*  Postulates.*''  Among  the  Propositions  of  this  Part,  the 
most  noticeable  are  the  follovnng :  God  Ib  a  thinTriug  thing  {res  oogitans)  and  an  exr 
tended  thing ;  thought  and  extension  are  attributes  of  God.  In  Gk)d  there  is  necessa- 
rily on  idea  as  well  of  his  essence,  as  of  all,  which  necessarily  follows  from  his  es- 
sence. All  particular  thoughts  have  God,  as  thinking  being,  just  as  all  particular 
bodies  have  God,  as  an  extended  being,  for  their  cause ;  ideas  are  not  caused  by  their 
ideata  or  by  the  perceived  things,  and  things  are  not  caused  by  thoughts.  But  the 
things  of  which  we  have  ideas  follow  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  necessity 
from  their  attribute  as  do  our  ideas  from  the  attribute  of  thought ;  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the  order  and  connection  of  thingfs  {Prop.  VII.  :  ordo 
et  eonnexio  idearum  idem  est,  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum) ;  for  the  Attributes  from  which 
the  former  and  the  latter  respectively  follow  express  the  essence  of  one  substance. 
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That  which  follows  from  the  infinite  nature  of  God  in  the  world  of  external  reality 
{formaUter)  follows  without  exception  in  the  same  order  and  connection  from  the 
idea  of  God  in  thongrht  {objective).  A  mode  of  extension  and  the  idea  of  the  same  are 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  expressed  in  two  different  ways  {^Eih.  11.  7,  Sehol., 
where  Spinoza  adds :  quod  quidam  Hebrcsorum  quasi  per  nebulam  vidisM  tidentur,  Deum 
Dei  intellectum  reaque  ah  ipso  inteOectaa  unum  et  idem  ease  ;  Trendelenburg,  Hist.  Beitr. , 
in.,  p.  805,  compares  with  this  Moses  Maimon.,  More  Newchim  I.,  ch.  68,  and  Arist., 
De  Anima,  III.,  4,  and  Mttaph.^  XII.,  7  and  9.)  The  idea  of  any  manner  in  which  the 
human  body  is  affected  by  external  bodies  must  inyolve  chiefly,  indeed,  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  body  (brain  ?),  but  also,  in  addition,  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
external,  affecting  body,  because  all  the  ways  in  which  a  body  is  affected  result  at  the 
same  time  from  the  nature  of  the  affected  and  of  the  affecting  bodies.  Hence  the 
human  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  yery  many  other  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
perceives  the  nature  of  its  own  body.*^  In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
pressions received  by  the  body  from  without,  otitier  bpdies,  even  though  no  longer 
present,  can  be  mentally  represented  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  they  were  present.  If 
the  human  body  is  simultaneously  acted  upon  by  two  other  bodies,  and  if  afterwards 
one  of  these  is  called  up  in  imagination,  the  order  and  concatenation  of  the  impres- 
sions received  by  the  body  is  such  that  the  other  must  also  be  called  up.  With  the 
mind  ifi  united  an  i^ea  of  the  mind  (self -oonsciouaness)  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
mind  is  united  with  the  body.    The  idea  of  the  mind  or  title  idea  of  the  idea  is  nothing 

*  Correctly  as  ttds  fhooi?  Ib  developed  from  Spinoia^s  fnndamental  postnlatefl,  the  ground  of  the  neoe»- 
ri1<y  of  the  agrocment  between  the  modoe  of  thoilght  and  of  extension  Is  by  no  means  made  really  dear  by 
Bplnoca's  fundamental  conceptions;  for  how  conformity  in  duality  follows  from  the  "unity  of  substance ^^  is 
left  ondeterminod.  Either  the  modes  of  thought  are  realiier  different  from  those  of  extension,  and  then 
their  conformity  is  not  explained  by  their  merely  inhering  hi  the  same  substance ;  or  they  are  simply  different 
ways  of  apprehending  the  same  real  mode,  which  hi  itself  is  only  one,  although  appearing  to  us  as  twofold 
—and  then  this  twofold  manner  of  apprehending  remains  itself  unintelligible ;  for  there  docs  not  eziat,  dia- 
tanct  from  the  one  all-comprehcnding  substance,  a  second  factor,  the  agent  of  apprehension.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  this  duality  of  apprehension  must  be  founded  in  the  nature  of  substance  itself,  which  y^ 
is  scarcely  possible,  unless  in  it  the  modes  of  thought  arc  reaUler  different  from  those  of  extension.  The 
first  of  the  above  altemativefl  was  afflrmed  by  Spinoza  most  decidedly  in  the  earlier  period  of  hla  philoso- 
phizing, when  he  held  that  thought  and  extension  could  act  npon  each  other,  and  especially  that  thought 
could  be  determined  by  external  causes  (as  appears  from  the  newfy-discovered  T)racuxhu)\  but  subse- 
quently^ when  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  a  causal  nexus  as  uniting  the  attributes,  he  approached  through  the 
theorems  and  comparisons  examined  above  (p.  60  soq.)  towards  the  second  alternative.  Logically  developed, 
the  first,  provided  that  no  causal  relation  subsists  among  the  attributes,  results  in  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-efl- 
tablished  harmony,  the  second  In  a  form  of  subjective  Idealism.  Moreover,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  conse- 
quence admitted  by  Spinoia  {Eth.  JT.,  propos.  18,  SchoL :  ^'indMdua  omnia,  qwnwrts  tUveratt  gradibu^ 
animaia  tamen  tunt^),  all  things,  down  to  mtaierals  even,  and  gases,  must  participate  directly  at  the 
places  where  they  reaUter  are,  and  not  merely  by  means  of  their  images  in  the  human  bxain,  u  the  attribute 
of  thought,  in  which  every  thought  is  alleged  to  be  immanent  But  if  such  a  theory  of  universal  animation 
(which  must  be  conceived  as  involving  various  degrees)  be  admitted,  it  remains  obscure,  in  what  sense  and  by 
what  right  the  lower  forms,  by  which  doubtless  only  the  vegetative  and  physical  forces  can  be  understood,  can 
be  subsumed  under  the  attribute  of  thought,  since  In  them  very  esKntlal  marks  of  that  oonsdous  thought,  of 
which  alone  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  ourselvee,  are  wanting,  and  since,  besides,  the  subeumptlon  (by 
Schopenhauer)  of  the  same  under  the  **  will,**  although  liable  to  the  same  objection,  can  yet  at  least  assert 
the  same  claim  to  acceptance.  When  we  are  "afliected,**  it  is  our  bodies  that  are  affected  from  without, 
and  the  process  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  mathematical  and  mechanical  lawn.  Now,  in  logical  oon- 
sisteiM^  with  6pinoza*s  doctrine,  there  should  exist,  parallel  with  this  mechanical  nexus,  which  pertains  to 
the  attribute  of  extension,  another  nexus  pertaining  to  the  attribute  of  thought  and  synchronously  uniting 
onr  minds  with  other  minds.  But  the  existence  of  such  a  nexus  is  indemonstrable,  and  the  alleged  par- 
allelism is  consequently  purely  hyi>othedcal.  The  fact  is  that  Sphioia  here  falls  involuntarily  into  the  theaiy 
Which  he  f onnany  repudiates,  the  theoiy  that  the  modoi  of  extension  mi^  act  npon  the  modes  of  thought 
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oihei  than  the  fonn  of  the  idea,  when  the  latter  is  considered  as  a  mode  of  thought 
withont  relation  to  the  corporeal  object  which  it  represents.  He  who  knows  anything, 
knows  also,  by  that  very  fact,  that  he  knows  it.  The  mind  knows  itself  only  in  so  far 
as  it  perceives  the  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.  Since  the  parts  of  the  human 
body  are  extremely  complex  mdividoals,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  hnman 
body  only  in  a  certain  respect,  while  in  other  respects  they  are  controlled  by  the  uni- 
Tersal  order  of  nature,  the  human  mind  has  not  in  itself  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
parts  which  constitute  its  body,  and  still  less  has  it  an  adequate  knowledge  of  external 
things,  which  it  knows  only  through  their  eif ects  on  its  body ;  nor  is  its  knowledge  of 
itself,  which  it  acquires  through  the  idea  of  the  idea  of  each  affection  of  the  human 
body,  adequate.  All  ideas  are  true  so  far  as  they  are  referable  to  God ;  for  all  ideas, 
which  are  in  God,  agree  perfectly  with  their  objects  {oum  mas  ideatU  omnino  conve- 
niunt).  Every  idea,  which  is  in  us  as  an  absolute  or  adequate  idea,  is  true ;  for  every 
such  idea  is  in  God,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human  mind. 
Falsehood  is  nothing  positive  in  our  ideas,  but  oonsiBts  in  a  certain,  not  absolute,  pri- 
vation {in  eagrUtionis  privatumSj  quam  idea  inadccquata  sive  mutHa  et  confuaa  invd^ 
tnint).  Inadequate  and  confused  ideas,  as  well  as  those  which  are  adequate  or  clear 
and  distinct,  are  subject  to  the  law  of,  causation.  Of  that  which  is  common  to  the 
human  body  and  the  bodies  that  affect  it,  and  is  equally  in  all  parts  of  each,  the  mind 
has  an  adequate  conception ;  the  mind  is  the  more  capable  of  forming  numerous  ade- 
quate ideas  the  more  its  body  has  in  common  with  other  bodies ;  ideas  which  follow 
from  adequate  ideas  are  themselves  also  adequate.  More  precdsely,  Spinoza  distin- 
guishes three  kinds  of  cognition.  By  the  first,  which  he  calls  opinio  or  imagination  he 
understands  the  development  of  perceptions  and  of  univerKU  notions  derived  from 
them,  out  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses  through  unregulated  experience  {experientia 
taga),  or  out  of  signs,  particularly  words,  which,  through  the  memory,  call  forth  im- 
aginations. The  second  kind  of  cognition,  called  by  Spinoza  ratio,  consists  in  ade- 
quate ideas  of  the  peculiarities  of  things,  or  notionss  communes.  The  third  and 
highest  kind  of  cognition  is  the  intuitive  knowledge  {seientid  intuitiva)  w^ch  the  in- 
tellect has  of  God.  This  kind  of  cognition  advances  from  the  adequate  idea  of  the 
essence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence 
of  things.  Cognition  of  the  first  kind  is  the  only  source  of  deception ;  that  of  the 
second  and  third  kinds  teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false.  He  who  has 
a  true  idea  is  at  the  same  time  certain  of  its  truth  {sieut  lux  86  ipmm  et  tenebras  mani- 
festat,  sic  Veritas  Tiarma  sm  et  falsi  est).  The  human  mind,  in  so  far  as  it  knows  things 
truly,  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect  {pars  est  infiniU  Dei  inteUectus\  and  its 
dear  and  distinct  ideas  must  therefore  be  as  necessarily  true  as  are  the  ideas  of  God. 
Beason  (ratio),  since  it  considers  things  as  they  really  are,  considers  them  not  as  con- 
tingent, but  as  necessary ;  it  is  only  imagination  that  presents  them  as  contingent, 
when  the  recollection  of  diverse  instances  causes  different  ideas  to  arise  in  the  mind 
and  our  expectation  wavers.  Beason  apprehends  things  under  a  certain  form  of  eter- 
nity (^'^t^  quadam  atenUtatis  specie''*)  because  the  necessity  of  things  is  the  necessity 
of  the  eternal  nature  of  God.  Every  idea  of  a  particular  concrete  object  involves 
necessarily  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God,  which  Ib  present  alike  in  all,  and 
therefore  is  adequately  known  by  the  human  mind.  Since  the  human  mind  is  a 
^^  certain  and  determinate  mode  of  thought*'  {certue  et  determinatus  modus  eogitaudi), 
there  is  no  absolute  freedom  of  the  will.  The  will  to  affirm  or  deny  ideas  is  not  a 
causeless,  arbitrary  act ;  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  ideas,  and  just  as  dis- 
tinct volitions  and  ideas  are  identical,  so  also  are  will  and  intellect,  which  are  mere 
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abstractions,  hemng  no  real  signification  apart  from  single  ToHtional  or  intellectual 
acts.  (The  Cartesian  explanation  of  error  as  arising  from  an  nnlimitcd  freedom  of 
the  will,  transcending  the  limitations  of  the  representative  faculty,  is  thus  made  im- 
possible.) 

The  third  Part  of  the  ]Sthic8  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emotions  and 
passions.  By  emotions  and  passions  Spinoza  understandB  those  affections  of  the  body 
by  which  its  power  to  act  is  increased  or  diminished,  furthered  or  hindered,  tog'ethcr 
with  the  ideas  of  these  affections.     The  idea  of  anything  which  increases  o^  diminishes 

f  the  power  of  the  body  to  act,  increases  or  diminishes  the  cogitative  power  of  the  mind. 

'  The  transition  of  the  mind  from  a  less  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  is  the  cause 
of  joyful  emotion ;  a  change  in  the  opposite'  sense  causes  sadness.  Desire  or  longinj 
{c}£pidUas)  is  conscious  appetite,  and  appetite  is  the  essence  of  man  itself,  bo  far  as 
the  latter  is  moved  by  its  very  nature  to  the  doing  of  those  things  which  subscrre  its 
conservation  {ipsa  kominis  essentia^  quatenus  determinata  est  ad  ea  agendum,  quw  ^ius 
conaervaHoni  tnsermunt). '  The  three  emotions  or  passions  of  desire,  joy,  and  sadness 
are  regarded  by  Spinoza  as  tte  only  primitive  ones  from  which  all  others  are  derived. 
(Descartes  ha^  enumerated  as  primitive  emotions  the  following  six  :  admiration,  love, 
hate,  desire,  joy,  and  sadness.)  Love,  for  example,  is  joy  accompanied  by  the  idea  of 
its  external  cause  (amor  eat  IcetiUa  concomitante  idea  eausai  externcp).  Hate  is  sadness 
with  the  like  accompaniment.  Hope  is  an  uncertain  joy,  arising  from  the  image  in 
the  mind  of  something  future  or  past,  of  the  result  of  which  we  are  in  doubt  {incon- 
stans  lasHtia,  orta  ex  imagine  rei  futurm  i>d  prceteritoR^  de  cujua  eventu  dubitamus), 
and  fear  is  a  like  uncertain  sadness,  arising  from  the  image  of  something  which 
is  doubtful.  Admiration  is  defined  by  Spinoza  as  that  mental  imoge  of  anything 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  mind,  because  it  has  no  connection  with  other  images ; 
and  contempt  as  an  image  which  affects  the  mind  so  little  that  the  mind  is  moved  by 
the  presence  of  the  thing  imagined,  to  think  rather  of  what  does  not  belong  to  the 
thing,  than  of  that  which  does  belong  to  it ;  both,  however,  are  viewed  as  not  properly 
passions.  Besides  the  passions  of  joy  and  desire  there  are  other  emotions  of  joy  and 
desire  which  relate  to  us  in  so  far  as  we  act,  and  are  therefore  actions ;  but  emotions 
of  sadness  are  never  actions.  All  actions  resulting  from  emotions,  which  belong  to  the 
mind  as  an  intelligent  being,  are  subsumed  by  Spinoza  under  the  conception  of  foi'titudo, 
and  fortitudo  is  divided  into  anmtmtas  and  generositae  ;  the  former  is  defined  as  prompt- 
ing the  endeavor  to  conserve  one*s  own  being  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and 
the  latter  as  leading  to  the  endeavor  rationally  to  assist  other  men,  and  to  join  them  to 
one^s  self  in  friendship.  Spinoza  remarks  in  general,  that  the  names  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  have  been  invented  rather  in  aooordance  with  ordinary  experience  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  things  named.* 

•In  regard  to  aome  of  theee  dcflnltiona,  e.  g.y  that  of  love,  which  inclndee  no  reference  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  object  of  love,  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  they  are  formed  ''  analytically,''  f.  <■.,  by  analysis 
of  the  conception  as  given  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  man  and  in  aooordanoe  with  universal  lin- 
eraistio  usage,  or  ''synthetically,'*  L  e.,  by  arbitrarily  connecting  a  conception  framed  to  moot  the  wants  of 
the  system,  with  a  given  name ;  and  whether,  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  is  true  of  love,  etc.,  only  as 
defined,  has  not  sometimes  been  paraloglstically  ascribed  to  love,  etc.,  in  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by 
ordinary  linguistic  usage.  Yet,  in  the  attentive  and  delicate  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  psissions, 
and  of  their  mutual  relations,  consists,  undeniably,  on^of  the  greatest  merits  of  Spinoza's  work.  Johannes 
MUilIer  has  incorporated  into  his  '' PhvRiftloaie  des  Menachm'"  (VoL  II.,  Coblenz,  1840,  pp.  649-648)  the 
principal  definitions  of  the  third  Part  of  the  '*  Ethics,"  under  the  title :  "  LehrnHtze  ton  Spinoza  fiber  die 
Stattk  der  OemlUAebewegrtngeny^  with  the  remark  (in  consonance  with  Spinoxa's  own  doctrine),  that  this 
Statics  is  only  so  fhr  produced  by  necessary  law,  as  man  is  conceived  as  moved  by  passions  alone ;  it  being 
capable  of  modifications  by  man^s  reason. 
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The  fourth  Part  of  the  EtJd43S  treats  of  hTunan  servitude  {De  Servkute  Humana\  by 
which  Spinoza  means  hamaii  impoteuce  in  the  direction  and  restraint  of  the  passions. 
The  man  who  is  subject  to  his  passions  has  not  power  over  himself,  but  is  under  the 
control  of  external  drcumsstances  or  of  fortune,  and  is  often  compelled,  while  seeing 
the  better,  to  do  the  worse.  The  speculations  in  this  Part  are  founded  especially  on 
the  following  definitions  of  good  and  evil :  By  the  good,  he  says,  I  understand  that 
which  we  hnow  with  certainty  to  be  useful  to  us,  and  by  evil,  that  of  which  we  know 
with  like  certainty  that  it  will  hinder  us  from  the  attainment  of  any  good  {j^er  bonum 
id  inteUigam,  quod  eerto  sdmus  nolm  esse  utUe^  per  mcUum  autem  id,  gttod  certo  scimus 
impedire,  qya  minus  boni  aUcujus  simus  compotes)^  and  the  useful  is  defined  as  the  means 
by  which  we  gradually  approach  towards  that  ideal  of  human  nature  which  we  pro- 
I>ose  to  ourselves  {medium^  ut  €id  exemplar  humaruB  'natures,  guod  nobis  proponimiis, 
moffis  magisque  ctecedamus).  The  terms  good  and  evil,  we  are  told,  denote  nothing  ab* 
solute,  nothing  which  exists  in  things  considered  in  themselves ;  they  are  the  names  of 
relative  conceptions  which  result  from  our  reflection  on  the  relation  of  things  to  each 
other.  From  the  axiom :  No  single  thing  exists  in  nature,  than  which  another,  more 
powerful,  does  not  exist,  it  follows  that  man,  who,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  part  of 
the  whole  complex  of  nature,  and  whose  i>ower  is  a  finite  part  of  the  infinite  power  of 
Crod  or  of  nature,  is  neoessaiily  subject  to  passions,  i,  «.,  that  he  is  thrown  iuto  condi- 
tions, of  which  he  is  not  Tii-maftlf  the  full  cause,  and  whose  i>ower  and  increajse  are  de- 
termined by  the  relation  of  the  power  of  the  external  cause  to  his  own  power.  One 
passion  or  emotion  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  one,  hence  not  simply  by  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  evil,  but  only  by  that  knowledge  ia  so  far  as  it  is 
at  the  same  time  identified  with  an  emotion  of  pleasure  or  sadness,  and  as  such  is  more 
powerful  than  the  opposing  passion  or  emotion.  Every  one  strives  necessarily  after 
that  which  is  useful  to  him,  and  since  reason  demands  nothing  that  is  really  contrary  to 
nature,  it  demands  that  each  should  strive  for  that  which  is  really  useful  for  the  con- 
servation of  his  being  and  the  attainment  of  greater  perfection ;  but  nothing  is  more 
useful  to  man  than  man  himself,  and  hence  men  who  are  guided  by  reason,  i.  «.,  who 
seek  their  good  according  to  reason,  strive  to  obtain  nothing  for  themselves  which  they 
do  not  also  desire  for  other  men,  and  are  therefore  just,  true,  and  honorable.  The 
man  who  is  guided  by  reason  is  freer  in  a  dvil  community  where  he  lives  according  to 
laws  made  for  all  the  citizens,  than  in  a  condition  of  isolation,  where  he  obeys  only 
himself. 

In  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Ethics  Spinoza  treats  of  the  power  of  the  intellect  or  of  hu- 
man freedom,  showing  what  is  the  power  of  reason  or  of  adequate  ideas  over  the  blind 
energy  of  the  passions.    A  passion  is  as  such  a  confused  idea ;  but  as  soon  as  we  form  \ 
a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  it,  as  we  always  may,  it  ceases  to  be  a  passion.    In  the  true  ' 
knowledge  of  the  passions,  therefore,  is  found  the  best  remedy  against  them.     The  ^ 
more  the  mind  recognizes  all  things  as  necessary,  the  less  does  it  suffer  from  the  pas- 
sions.   He  who  has  a  dear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  his  passions  rejoices  in  this  knowl- 
edge, and  this  joy  Ib  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  God,  since  all  dear  knowledge  involves 
this  idea.    Joy,  accompanied  with  the  idea  of  its  cause,  is  love ;  hence  he  who  has 
dear  knowledge  of  himself  and  of  his  passions,  loves  God,  and  loves  him  all  the  more, 
the  more  perfect  his  knowledge  is.     This  love  to  God,  sinoe  it  accompanies  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  passions  and  emotions,  must,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  fill  the  mind.   God  is 
£ree  from  all  passions,  because  all  ideas  in  God  are  true,  and  hence  adequate,  and  be- 
cause with  God  no  change  in  point  of  perfection  is  possible.    God  is,  therefore,  not  af- 
fected with  joy  and  sadness,  and  hence,  also,  not  with  love  and  hatred.    No  one  can 
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hate  Qod,  beoause  the  idea  of  God,  as  an  adequate  idea,  caimot  be  accomp&niod  \7ith 
sadness.  He  who  loves  God  csimot  desire  God's  love  in  return,  for,  so  desiring,  he 
would  desire  that  God  should  not  be  God.  The  power  of  the  mind*to  ima^fiae  and  re- 
member depends  on  the  duration  of  the  body.  But  there  is  in  God,  since  he  is  the 
cause,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of  the  essence  of  the  body,  an  idea  which  ex- 
presses the  essence  of  the  human  body  under  the  form  of  eternity  (^^  specie  eotemitor 
tie).  Consequently- the  human  mind  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed  with  the  body  ;  there 
is  something  that  survives  it.  The  idea  which  expresses  the  essence  of  the  body  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  is  a  distinct  mode  of  thought,  belcmging  to  the  essence  of  the 

'  mind  {ad  mentis  essentiam)  and  necessary  eternal.  But  this  eternity  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  duration  in  time  ;  hence  we  cannot  remember  to  have  existed 
before  our  bodies.  But  we  feel  and  experience  none  the  less  that  we  are  eternal,  the 
organ  of  this  feeling  and  this  experience  being  logical  demonstration.  Duration  wii^i 
certain  limits  of  time  can  only  in  so  far  be  ascribed  to  the  mind,  as  the  latter  involves 
the  actual  existence  of  the  body ;  and  only  in  so  far  is  the  mind  able  to  apprehend 
things  under  the  form  of  time.     The  highest  endeavor  of  the  mind,  and  its  highest  vir- 

'  tue,  axe  to  know  things  with  that  most  perfect  kind  of  knowledge  (designated  by  Spi- 
noza in  the  second  Part  of  the  Ethics  tertivfn  cogrMome  genu8\  which  proceeds  from  tiie 

I  adequate  idea  of  certain  divine  attributes  to  the  adequate  knowledge  of  the  essence  of 
things.  The  more  we  comprehend  things  in  this  way,  the  more  do  we  comprehend 
God.  The  greater  the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  know  in  this  way,  the  greater  is  its  de- 
sire for  such  knowledge,  and  from  such  knowledge  wrings  the  highest  satisfaction  of 
the  mind.  So  far  as  the  mind  apprehends  itself  and  its  body  under  the  form  of  eternity, 
it  has  necessarily  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  knows  that  it  is  in  God,  and  is  thought  by 
God.  Such  knowledge  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  exoept  in  so  far  as  it  is  eternal,  and 
the  intellectual  love  to  God  {amor  Dei  inteHeeiuaUg)  tiiat  springs  from  it  is  eternal ;  oil 
other  love,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  emotions  which  are  passions,  are,  like  the  imagina- 
tion, inseparable  from  the  body  and  not  eternal.  God  loves  himself  with  infinite  intel- 
lectual love ;  for  the  divine  nature  rejoices  in  infinite  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  is 
accompanied  Ipy  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  as  its  cause.  (In  this  utterance  of  Spinoza 
those  who  construed  the  Christian  Trinity  as  denoting  t^e  distinction  and  union  in  God 
of  causative  being,  self -consciousness,  and  love,  were  able  to  find  for  their  doctrine  a 
speculative  pairU  (Vappni.)  The  intellectaal  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  itself  that  love 
whereby  God  loves  himself,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  but  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  essence  of  the  human  mind  considered  under  the  form  of  eternity,  i.  e., 
the  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  love  with  which  God 
loves  himself  (as  the  human  intellect  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  divine  intellect).  In  so 
far  as  God  loves  himself,  he  loves  men  also  ;  the  love  of  God  to  men  and  the  intelleo- 
tual  love  of  the  mind  to  God  arc  identical.  Our  salvation,  or  happiness,  or  freedom 
consists  ih  constant  and  eternal  love  to  God,  or  in  God's  love  to  man.  This  love  is  in- 
destructible. The  more  the  mind  is  filled  with  it,  the  greater  is  the  portion  of  immor- 
tality with  which  it  is  also  filled.  The  eternal  part  of  the  mind  is  the  intellect,  in  the 
use  of  which  only  we  are  active ;  the  perishable  part  is  the  Imagination,  through  which 
we  are  subject  to  passions ;  ihe  eternal  part  is  therefore  the  more  excellent.  Even 
though  we^lid  not  know  our  minds  to  be  eternal,  we  should  yet  be  compelled  to  esteem 
most  highly  of  all  things  piety  and  conscientiousness  and  all  other  noble  qualities.  Not 
happiness,  but  virtue  itself  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  nor  do  we  rejoioe  in  it  because  it 
enables  us  to  govern  our  lusts,  but,  on  the  ocmtrary,  becanse  we  rejoioe  in  it,  therefore 
are  we  ckble  to  govern  oixr  lusts. 
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§  116.  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  sought  in  his  principal  work,  the 
" Essay  concerning  Huma/n  Underatandingj^  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  human  knowledge,  in  order  by  this  means  to  determine  the  limits 
and  measure  of  its  objective  truth.  Locke  denies  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas  and  principles.  The  mind  resembles  originally  a  blank 
tablet.  Nothing  is  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not  previously  in  the 
senses.  The  sources  of  all  our  knowledge  are  partly  sensation  or 
sensuous  perception,  and  partly  reflection  or  internal  perception ;  the 
former  is  the  apprehension  of  external  objects  through  the  external 
senses,  while  the  latter  is  the  apprehension  of  psychical  phenomena 
through  the  internal  sense.  The  diflferent  elements  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are  variously  related  to  objective  reality.  Extension,  figure, 
motion,  and,  in  general,  all  spatial  properties  belong  to  the  external 
objects  themselves.  Color  and  sound,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other 
sensible  qualities,  are  only  in  the  perceiving  subject  and  not  properly 
in  the  things  perceived ;  they  are  simply  signs,  and  not  copies  of 
changes  which  take  place  in  external  things.  Through  internal  ex- 
perience or  reflection  we  know  the  actions  of  our  thinking  and  willing 
faculties.  Through  the  external  senses  and  the  internal  sense  to- 
gether we  obtain  the  ideas  of  power  and  unity,  and  other  ideas.  From 
simple  ideas  the  mind  forms  by  combination  compound  (complex) 
ideas.  These  are  ideas  either  of  modes,  or  of  substances,  or  of  rela- 
tions. When  we  find  several  modes  always  united  with  each  other, 
we  suppose  a  substance  or  substratum,  in  which  they  inhere  and  which 
supports  them ;  but  this  conception  is  obscure  and  of  little  use.  The 
principle  of  individuation  is  existence  itself.  The  so-called  "  second 
substances"  of  the  Aristotelians,  or  genera,  are  purely  ideal  or 
subjective,  being  the  result  of  the  act  of  combination  by  which  we 
imite  many  similar  individuals  •  in  one  class,  and  give  to  them  the 
same  name.  Knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  connection  and 
agreement,  or  of  the  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  several  ideas, 
viewed  with  reference  to  either  of  the  four  relations  of  identity  or 
diversity,  relation,  coexistence,  and  real  existence.  Those  are  rational 
judgments,  whose  truth  we  can  discover  by  the  investigation  and 
development  of  conceptions  which  arise  from  sensation  and  refiection, 
as,  for  example,  that  a  God  exists;  judgments  transcending  reason  are 
those  whose  truth  or  probability  we  cannot  discover  in  this  way,  as, 
for  example,  that  the  dead  will  be  raised.  Judgments  of  the  latter 
kind  are  the  object  of  faith.    Those  judgments  are  contrary  to  reason, 
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which  involve  a  contradiction  in  themselves,  or  are  incompatible  with 
clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  as,  for  example,  that  there  are  more 
Gods  than  one ;  snch  judgments  can  neither  be  revealed  nor  believed. 
For  the  existence  of  G<jd  Locke  adduces  the  cosmological  argument 
He  regards  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  as  probable,  but  the  contrary 
as  not  inconceivable.     His  ethical  principle  is  happiness.  jy^ 

Under  the  influence  of  Locke's  principles  Berkeley  (1685-1^0), 
asserting  that  only  minds  and  their  ideas  (representations  and  voli- 
tions) exist,  developed  a  form  of  Idealism  or  "Phenomenalism;" 
Hartley  and  Priestley,  on  the  contrary,  founded  a  materialistic  Psy- 
chology, with  which  they  nevertheless  succeeded  in  combining  theo-^ 
logical  convictions.  Samuel  Clarke — who  'defended  Newtonian  (and 
Lockian)  doctrines  in  opposition  to  Leibnitz — the  younger  Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson,  and  others  contributed  in  various  senses,  and  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  Locke's  doctrine,  to  the  advancement  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Locke's  principal  work,  An  Eatav  concerning  Hitman  UnderOandino^  in  four  books,  appeared  flnt  At 
London  in  1690,  then  in  1694,  1697, 17U0,  1706,  etc.,  and  in  French,  trandated,  with  the  oo-operation  of  the 
author,  from  the  fourth  edition  by  Coete,  AmsL,  1700, 1789,  etc. ;  dOth  ed.  in  English,  London,  1866,  again, 
Lond.,  1860;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Burridge,  Lond.,  1701,  etc. ;  Latin  translation  by  6.  H.  Thiele,  Lcipe., 
1781 ;  in  Dutcli,  Amst^,  1736;  in  Oerman,  translated  by  H.  K  Foley,  Altcnbuig,  1767,  tninslated  by  G.  A. 
Tlttel  (extracts),  Ifaiyiheim,  1791,  by  W.  O.  Tennemann  (complete,  together  with  an  Earny  on  Empiricism  in 
FhUosophyX  Leipaic,  1796-97.  [Several  editions  of  Locke's  essay  have  also  been  published  in  America,  «.  g. 
New  York,  18S6 ;  Philadelphia,  eta— TV.]  Locke's  **  Tluntohta  on  Education''*  appeared  first  in  London  in 
1693  [New  York:  Schermcrhom,  1869— TV*.],  in  French,  trand.  by  Coete,  Amst,  1706,  etc.;  in  German, 
transl.  by  Rudolph!,  Brunswick,  1788.  Potthumout  Work^  Lond.,  1706;  CSuvres  Dtvenet  de  Locke, 
Rotterdam,  1710;  Amst,  1733.  The  Complete  Works  were  published,  at  London  in  1714,  1733,  etc.,  and  a 
supplement  to  them,  under  the  title:  Collection  i^f  Several  Plecee  of  J.  Locke,  London,  1730.  More  recently 
Locke's  complete  works  have  been  published  in  9  vols.,  London<  1853,  and  his  philosophical  works,  edited  by 
SL  John,  London,  1854. 

Locke's  friend,  Jean  Le  Olero,  wrote  of  Locke's  life  in  his  Eloffe  Histortque  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
th^Que  ckoieie  (reproduced  in  the  first  voL  of  the  CButree  Divereee  de  Locke,  in  Heumann's  Ada  PhUoe.  VI.,  p. 
975,  et  at. ),  his  work  being  founded  on  facts  furnished  him  by  Locke,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Lady  Masham. 
A  biography  of  Locke  by  Lord  King  was  published  at  London  in  1839.  Numerous  works  were  written  in 
opposition  to  his  doctrine,  inmicdiately  after  its  publication,  but  its  influence  increased  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  till  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most  impor- 
tant reply  to  the  Ewcn/  cotujerning  Human  Uttderetanding  was  Leibnitz's  extended  critique,  entitled 
Notvoeaux  enais  mtr  rentendement  humain  (tee  below,  %  117).  Of  the  more  recent  works  on  Locke,  the 
following  may  here  be  mentioned:  Tagart,  Locke^a  Writings  and  PhUoeophy,  London,  1865;  Th.  E.  Webb, 
7%«  hUellectiuiUam  of  Locke,  London,  1868 ;  Benj.  F.  Smart,  Thought  and  Language,  an  Eaaay  having  in 
vieto  the  revival,  correction,  and  excluHve  eetabUahment  qf  Locke'n  philoeophv,  Lond.  1855;  J.  Bro^K-n, 
Locke  and  Sydenham^  London  and  Edinburgh,  8d  cd.  1859,  8d  ed.  1866;  Victor  Cousin,  La  PhUoe.  de  Locke, 
4th  ed.,  Paris,  1861 ;  John  Locke,  Seine  Veretandeetheorie  tmd  aeine  Lehren  Uber  Beltgion,  Stoat  'und  Ertte- 
hung,  psychologitich  dargeateUt  von  Emanuel  SchSrer,  Leipaic,  1860;  Lock^a  Lehre  von  der  menacAl, 
Erkenntniss  in  Vergleichung  mit  Leifjnilz'a  Kritik  deraelben  dargeatelU  von  O.  Hartenatein  (ftom  the  4th 
vol.  of  the  PhiloL-hitit.  CI.  der  K.  SQcha.  Gee.  der  Wiaa.),  Lelpslc,  1861,  and  now  published  also  in  Harten- 
stein's  HieL-phUoa,  Abhandhmgen,  Leipsio,  1870 ;  M.  W.  Drobisch,  Ueber  £.,  den  Vorldnfer  KanCa,  in  the 
Zeitachr,f.  ex.  Ph.,  II.  1,  Leips.  18G1,  pp.  1-83;  E.  Fritache,  John  Locke'a  Analchten  Uber  Ertiehung,  Naum- 
burg,  1866:  S.  TurbigUo,  Analiai  atorica  deOe  JUoa.  dt  Locke  e  di  Leibniz,  Turin,  1867;  Richard  Qutibicker, 
Lockiiet  LiebnitU  de  cognitione  humance  aentenna  (Diaa.  Inaug.),  Hane,  1868 ;  Emil  StrOtseU,  Zur  Kritik  der 
Erkenntmaalehre  wm  John  Locke  (DUa,  Berl.\  Berlin,  1869. 
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G.  Berkeley,  HUory  qf  VUton,  DabUn,  1709«  alao  London,  1711  and  1783,  and  in  B/s  Works.  TYeaUM  on  tk€ 
Prtnctpln  qf  Suman  KnOwMtge^  Dnblin,  1710,  etc  ;  German  tnmalatlon  by  F.  Ueberweg,  in  PhUo:  BIbUo- 
fkek,  YcL  XIL.  Berlin.  18601  Tkree  DtaloguM  between  HyUu  and  PtUUnunu^  London,  1718,  etc. ;  in  French* 
AnuL,  1790 ;  in  German  (as  Part  I.  of  an  intended  translation  of  liiii  works,  of  whicli,  howeyer,  only  this  was 
paUished),  Leipdc,  1781  (also,  previonaly,  Boetock,  1766,  see  below).  Aldphron^  or  the  MintOe  PMloeopher, 
London,  173S ;  French  transL  A  ta  Bave^  1784,  German  transL  by  W.  Kahler,  Lemgo^  1787.  (In  this  work  K 
oombats  the  doctrines  of  the  free-thinkers,  and  among  others  the  work  of  Mandevillo,  entitled,  FaNe  qf  tik4 
Beee,  or  PrtoaU  Vioea  maOe  Pvbttc  Ben^flUy  Lend.,  1714  and  1729;  Mandevillo  defended  himself  in  ''^ 
Letter  to  Dton^  oocaeloned  by  hie  Book  eaUed  Alctpkron^  Lond.,  1789).  MieoeOanlee,  London,  17BS.  Sttmrnhmff 
der  vomekmalenacArifiiiteUer,  die  dU  WirkUchkeU  three  etoenenJCorpenunddergmuenlCorpenoett  leugnen, 
€ntkattend  BerkOey'e  Oev)rdehe  notechen  JETytae  und  FhUonoue  (German  traanlation  from  the  French)  und 
dee  Corner  aUffemeinen  adUUeeel  (Clavte  unioereatU,  or  a  new  inquiry  q/ler  truth,  by  Collier,  Lond.,  1718^ 
fiAers. «.  toklerlegt  von  Jon.  Chrlak  Eachenbach,  Boetock,  1766.  The  Worke  qf  O.  Berkeley  (with  a  Btognwky 
by  AzbothnotX  London,  1784,  reprinted  1880  and  1848.  THe  Worke  qf  Georffe  Berkeley,  D.D.,  indudlno  many 
qfkia  wnunge  hitherto  unpubUehed.  With  Prqfacee,  Annotatlone,  hie  Life  and  Letters,  and  an  aooeunt  qfkle 
PkUoeophy.  By  Alexander  Oamflbett  Praeer,  M.A,,  Prqfeeeor  qf  Logic  and  Jfetaphyetce  in  the  OtUverelly  qf 
Edtntwrglu  A  toIs.,  London,  Cambridge,  and  New  Tork ;  MacmiUan,  1871.  For  elnddations  of  Berkeley** 
doctrince  see  Leoturee  on  Greek  PhOoeophy  and  other  Phtloe.  Bemalne  qf  J,  F.  Ferrler,  ed.  by  Grant  and 
Loahington,  London,  1866,  and  Thorn.  Oollyns  Bimon,  On  the  Nature  and  Elemente  qf  the  External  World, 
or  Unieereal  ImmaterlattemfnUy  eaepUdned  and  demonetrated,  London.  1868. 

Arthur  Collier,  Clavie  UniverealU,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  DenumetraUon  qf  the  Nan^ 
Sxletence  or  Imgxmlbaity  qf  an  External  World,  London,  1718,  German  translation  by  Esofaenbach,  Boa- 
feock,  1756  [see  above].  EngL  ed.  also  in  the  collection  edited  by  Sam.  Parr,  entitled  Metaph,  Traate  by  Bng- 
Ueh  PhOoeophere  qf  the  Eighteenth  C«7i<iinr,  London,  1837.  [Memolre  of  the  Life  and  WrtUnge  qf  the  Ren. 
Arthur  Collier,  etc.,  by  Bobert  Benson,  London,  18S7;  Hamilton,  DtecueeUme.^ 

David  Hartley,  ObeerwztUme  on  Man,  hie  Frames  hie  Duty,  and  Ide  ExpectatUme,  London,  1749.  Joseph 
Priestley,  Theory  of  Human  Mind,  Lodd.,  1775 ;  Liequiettlone  relating  to  Matter  and  SpirU,  Lond.,  1777 ;  The 
Doctrine  qf  Philoeqphlcal  NeceeaUy,  Lond.,  1777;  opposed  by  Bichaxd  Price,  the  Platonist  (1728-1791 X  in  his 
XefiCers  on  Materlaliem  and  Phlloe.  Neceeel^,  Lond.,  177&  Isaac  Newton,  Naturalle  PhUoaophia  Prlndpla 
MathemaUca,  Lond.,  1687 ;  also  1718, 1728,  etc;  TYeattee  qf  Optic,  Lond.,  1704,  etc.;  Opera,  ed.  Horaley,  Lond., 
1779;  onhimcf.  David  Brewster,  Edinb.,  1881  ((Serman  tninslation  by  Goldbeig,  Lctpa.,  1888);  Memolre  qf 
the  Life,  Wrttinga,  and  Diecoeertee  qf  Sir  leaac  Newton,  Bdinb.,  1886;  cf.-  alno  Karl  SneB,  Newton  und  die 
tnechan.  Naturwieeeneehaft,  Dresden  and  Letpsic,  1848.  and  A.  Stmve,  Newton  e  naturphUoe.  Anelchten, 
Sorao,  1869.  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (Eazl  of  ShaftesbniyX  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  1699^ 
translated  into  German  from  the  French  of  Diderot  in  1780 ;  Characteristice  qf  Men,  Manners,  Opinlone, 
Thnee,  London,  1711, 1714,  etc ,  German  translation,  Lelpalc  1776.  Samuel  Clarke,  Demonetration  qf  the  Being 
and  AUributee  qf  God,  London,  1705-1706 ;  Opera,  London,  1788-42.  WiUiam  Wollaston.  ITie  ReHgUm  qf  Na- 
ture Dettneated,  London,  1724,  etc. ;  cf.  J.  H.  Drechsler,  Ueber  w:e  MoraiphUoeophle,  Erlongen.  1801.  Francis 
Hntcheson,  inquiry  in*o  the  Original  qf  our  Ideae  qf  Beauty  and  Virtue,  Lond..  1795,  etc.,  German  transL, 
Frankf.,  1762;  Phlloeophla  moraHe  inetttutio  compendlana,  ethlcee  et  Juneprudentia  naturalle  prlndpla 
oonlinena,  Glasgow,  1745.  Henry  Home,  Eaaaye  on  the  Prindplee  qf  MordHty  and  Natural  Religion,  Edlnb., 
1751.  in  German,  Bnmswlck,  1768;  Elemente  qf  Crltldem,  Lond.,  1762,  German,  Leipsic,  1766.  Adam 
Smith,  Theory  qf  Moral  SenOment,  Lond.,  1759,  etc ;  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caueee  qf  the  Wealth  qf 
Natlone,  London,  1776;  cf.  on  his  life  and  writings  Dogald  Stewart  in  the  edition  of  Smithes  Eeeayt,  Lon- 
don, 1796.  Adam  Fergnaon,  InstU.  qf  Moral  PhUoeophy,  London,  1769,  German  transl.  by  Garve,  Lelps., 
1772. 

John  Toland,  ChriettanUy  not  Myeterloue,  Lond.,  1696  (in  this  work  Toland  rivals  Lookers  Reaeondbleneee 
qf  the  Bcr^urea,  which  was  published  in  1606) ;  Letters  to  Serena,  addressed  to  the  Prlncefe  Sophia  of  Han- 
over ;  Naaaren%ie  or  Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mohamelan  Christianity;  Pantheletlcon,  London,  1710 ;  cf«  article 
on  Toland  by  John  Hunt  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June,  1868,  pp.  178-196w 

John  Locke,  son  of  a  UtTvyer  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Wzington  (16  miles 
from  Btistol)  on  the  29th  of  Angnst,  1033.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Westminster, 
and  sabeequently  (beginning  in  the  year  1651)  at  Christ  Chnioh  College,  Oxford.  He 
pnjnsaed  with  special  interest  the  stady  of  natoral  sdenoe  and  medicine.  The  soholastio 
philoaophy  left  him  unsatisfied;  the  wodcs  of  Descartes  pleased  him  by  their  deamess 
and  piecision,  and  by  their  dose  connection  with  modem  and  independent  investigations. 
In  tide  year  1664  he  aooompanied  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  William  Swan,  as  Secre* 
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taiy  of  Legation  to  the  Brandenboig  court,  and  resided  a  year  in  Berlin.  Returning 
to  England,  he  occupied  himself  with  investigations  in  natural  science,  and  especially 
in  meteorology.  At  Oxford,  in  1667,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Shaf tesbuiy,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  a  number  of  years  as  physi- 
cian and  friend  of  the  EarL  In  the  year  1668  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland on  a  journey  through  France  and  Italy.  He  then  directed  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy  the  education  of  the  latter's  son  (then  sixteen  years  old).  The 
outlines  of  his  Et^ay  ccmeeming  Human  Understanding  were  drawn  up  by  Locke  in 
1670,  but  the  work  wsus  not  published  until  it  had  been  repeatedly  reyised.  His  patron 
haying  become,  in  1672,  Lord  Chancellor,  Locke  received  from  him  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Presentation  of  Benefices,  which,  however,  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  fell  into  disfavor,  he  lost.  In  the  years  1675-1679  Locke  lived  in 
France,  chiefly  at  Montpellier,  in  the  society  of  Herbert,  the  subsequent  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Essay,  and  also  at  Paris,  in  intercourse  with  men  of 
scientific  eminence.  In  1679  Shaftesbury,  having  become  President  of  the  Council, 
recalled  Locke  to  England.  Shaftesbury,  however,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  king,  was  again  deprived  of  his  office,  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  tried  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  the  Court.  Acquit- 
ted by  his  jury,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  the  3tadt- 
holder,  Prince  William  of  Orange.  Thither  Locke  followed  him  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1683,  and  lived  first  at  Amsterdam,  and  afterwards,  the  English  government  hav- 
ing demanded  his  extradition,  by  turns  at  Utrecht,  Cleves»  and  Amsterdam,  until  the 
year  1688,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  through  which  William  of  Orange 
received  the  English  throne,  he  was  able  to  return  to  England,  where  he  received  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  and  afterwards  that  of  a  Commissioner  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  In  the  year  1685  he  published  (anonymously)  his  first  Lett^  Concern" 
ing  Toleration^  and  in  1689  the  second  and  third.  The  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding was  finished  in  1687 ;  in  the  following  year  an  abridgment  of  it,  prepared 
by  Locke,  was  translated  into  French  by  Le  Clerc  (Clericus),  and  published  in  the  trans- 
lator's Bitl.  Univers.,  viii,  pp.  49-142 ;  in  1690  the  work  itself  was  printed.  In  1689 
Locke  published  anonymously  two  treatises  On  CivU  Government^  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Filmer,  that  the  king  inherito  from  Adam  patriarchal  and  unlimited 
power,  and  in  justification  of  the  ravolution  just  aocomplished.  Three  small  works  on 
money  and  coinage  appeared  likewise  in  the  year  1689.  The  work  on  Education  ap- 
peared in  1693.  The  work  on  the  ^^Reasonableness  of  Christianity  as  DcUcered  in  the 
Scriptures^^  was  published  in  1696.  Locke  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  mostly  at 
Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Frauds  Masham,  whose  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Cudworth.  He  died  there  in  the  seventy -third  year  of  his  life,  October 
28,1704. 

Locke  defines  it  as  the  subject  and  aim  of  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing  (L  1,  2,  and  3)  **  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent."  He 
proposes  to  explain  how  "  our  understandings  come  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we 
have,"  to  determine  the  '^  measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,"  '^to  search 
out  the  bounds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by  what  measures,  in 
things  whereof  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and 
moderate  our  persuasions."  He  relates  (in  the  ^''EpietU  to  the  Reader^'*)  that  several  of 
his  friends  having  engaged  in  a  philosophical  discussion,  aiid  being  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  result,  it  came  into  his  thoughts  that  an  inquiry  into  the  scope  of  the  un- 
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deretaading,  what  objects  lie  within  its  sphere,  and  what  beyond  it,  must  precede  oil 
other  philosophical  inquiries. 

In  the  first  Book  of  the  Etaay  Locke  seeks  to  demonstrate  that^  there  are  no  innate 
ideas. 

There  are  in  the  mind  ideas  (which  term  Locke  explains  that  he  will  employ  as  synony- 
mous with  notion).  Eveiy  man  is  conscious  of  them  in  himself;  and  men^s  words  and 
actions,  will  satisfy  him  that  they  are  in«  others.  How,  now,  do  these  ideas  come 
into  the  mind  ? 

It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst  some  men  that  there  are  in  the  understanding 
certain  innate  pxincipleA,  primary  notions  {itoataX  fyyouu)^  characters  stamped  on  the 
mind,  which  the  soul  brings  with  it  into  the  world.  This  opinion  could,  indeed,  be 
BufBciently  refuted  for  the  unprejudiced  reader  by  mere][y  showing  how,  by  the  use  of 
our  natural  faculties,  aU  the  kinds  of  our  ideas  really  arise ;  but  since  the  opinion  is 
yrery  widely  extended,  it  is  necessary  also  to  examine  the  grounds  alleged  in  its  defence, 
and  to  exhibit  the  counter-arguments. 

The  weightiest  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  certam  theoretical  and  practical  principles  are  universally 
accepted  as  true.  Locke  disputes  both  the  truth  and  the  force  of  this  argument.  The 
alleged  agreement  respecting  such  principles  is  not  a  fact,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
proye  their  innateness,  if  another  way  can  be  pointed  out  by  which  the  agreement  could 
arise. 

Among  the  speoulatiTe  principles  which  it  is  afiSrmed  are  innate,  belong  the  cele- 
brated principles  of  demonstittition :  Whatever  w,  w  (Principle  of  Identity),  and,  It  is 
impossiNe  that  the  eame  thing  shouid  be  and  not  he  (Principle  of  Contradiction).  But 
these  principles  are  unknown  to  children  and  to  all  who  are  without  scientific  education, 
and  it  seems  almost  a  contradiction  to  aflirm  that  truths  are  impressed  on  the  soul,  of 
which  it  has  no  oonsdonsness  and  no  knowledge.  **  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on 
the  mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  never 
yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make  this  impression  nothing.'*  If  anything  is  in  the  soul 
which  it  has  not  yet  known,  it  can  only  be  there  in  this  sense,  that  the  soul  has  the 
power  to  know  it ;  but  this  is  ^e  of  sll  truths  that  can  be  known,  including  those 
which  many  persons  never  really  know  during  their  whole  lives.  It  is  true  not  only  of 
some,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  that  the  faculty  to  know  is  innate,  but  the  |( 
actual  knowledge  is  acquired.  Now,  he  who  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  innate  ideas 
must  of  course  distinguish  these  from  other  ideas  which  are  not  innate ;  according  to 
him,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  mere  capacity  that  is  innate ;  and  so  he  must  also  believe 
that  innate  knowledge  is,  from  the  beginning,  conscious  knowledge ;  for  to  be  in  the 
understanding  means,  **  to  be  understood.'*  If  it  be  said  that  these  principles  are  known 
and  assented  to  by  all  men  when  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  this  is  neither  true 
nor  conclusive,  whether  understood  in  the  sense  that  we  know  them  deductively  by 
the  use  of  the  reason,  or  in  the  sense  that  we  think  them  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
use  of  reaaon ;  we  know  many  other  things  before  them.  That  the  bitter  is  not  sweet, 
that  a  rod  and  a  cherry  are  not  the  same  thing,  are  known  by  the  child  long  before  he 
understands  and  assents  to  the  universal  proposition  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  .same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  If  our  immediate  assent  to  a  proposition  were  a  sure  mark  of 
its  innateness,  then  the  proposition  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  togfether  with 
numbexleBS  others,  must  be  innate.  What  is  true  of  speculative  is  also  true  of  practi- 
cal principles :  none  of  thexn  are  innate.  No  practical  principles  are  so  clear,  and  none 
axe  so  universally  received,  as  the  above-named  specnlatiye  onea.    Moral  principles  are 
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as  true,  bnt  not  so  evident  aa  specnlatiYe  principles.  The  fandamental  moral  principle, 
to  do  as  one  would  be  .done  to,  and  all  other  moral  roles,  require  to  be  proved,  and  are 
therefore  not  innate.  In  reply  to  the  question,  why  men  should  keep  their  compacts, 
the  Chnstia])  will  appeal  to  the  will  of  God,  the  follower  of  Hobbes  to  the  will  of  society, 
and  the  heathen  philosopher  to  the  dignily  of  man.  The  desire  of  happiness  and  dread 
of  misery  are  indeed  innate ;  bnt  these  motives  of  all  our  actionB  are  only  direotioDB 
taken  by  the  faculty  of  desire,  not  impressions  on  the  understanding.  It  is  only  these 
motives  that  are  universally  operative ;  the  practical  principles  of  single  individuals  and 
of  whole  nations  are  not  only  different,  but  even  opposite ;  whatever  of  agreement  is 
observable  in  them  aiises  from  the  facts  that  the  following  of  certain  moral  roles  is 
recognized  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  permanence  of  society  and  of  general  hap- 
piness, and  that  education,  intercourse  with  one^s  fellows,  and  custom  produce  similarity 
in  moral  principles.  This  latter  result  is  all  the  more  easily  produced  since  the  un- 
heeding and  unprejudiced  minds  of  children  receive  indiscriminately  all  principks 
which  are  impressed  upon  them  as  truths,  just  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  will  receive 
any  characters  which  one  may  choose  to  write  upon  it,  and  principles  thus  instilled  are 
accustomed  subsequently,  when  their  origin  has  been  forgotten,  to  be  held  as  sacred, 
and  are  accepted  without  examination.  Principles  cannot  be  innate  unless  the  ideas 
contained  in  them  are  innate ;  the  most  general  principles  contain  the  most  abstract 
ideas,  which  are  the  most  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  children  and  most  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  which  can  be  rightly  formed  only  after  one  has  attained  a  considerable 
power  of  reflection  and  attention ;  the  conceptions  of  identily  and  difference,  possibility 
and  impossibOily,  and  the  like,  ate  not  only  not  in  the-  child's  conscioufineaB  at  birth, 
but  they  are  the  farthest  removed  in  the  time  of  their  development  and  in  nature  from 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  pleasure  and  pain,  which  in  reality 
are  the  child's  earliest  conscious  experiences.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  God  innate.  Not  all 
nations  have  this  idea ;  not  only  the  ideas  of  God  held  by  Polytheists  and  Monotheiats, 
but  also  those  held  by  different  persons  of  the  same  religion  and  country,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  marks  of  wisdom  and  power  are  so  dearly  revealed  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion, that  no  rational  being,  who  attentively  considerB  them,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  them 
the  evidence  of  God*s  existence ;  and  when  through  reflection  on  the  causes  of  things 
the  conception  of  God  had  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  but  be  so  evident  to  all  that 
it  could  never  be  lost. 

In  the  second  book  of  his  Eaaay^  Locke  seeks  to  show  positively  whence  the  under- 
standing receives  its  ideas.  He  assumes  that  the  soul  is  originally  like  a  piece  of  white 
and  blank  paper,  having  no  ideas.  These,  however,  it  acquires  through  experienee.  All 
our  knowledge  has  its  basis  in  experience,  and  springs  from  it.  But  experience  is  two- 
fold, being  external  and  internal,  or  taking  the  form  of  iensation  or  of  reflection,  accord- 
ing as  its  object  is  the  world  of  external,  sensible  objects,  or  the  internal  operations 
of  our  minds.  The  senses  convey  from  external  objects  into  the  mind  that  which  in 
the  latter  is  thp  source  of  the  ideas  of  yellowness,  whiteness,  heat,  cold,  softness,  hard- 
Siees,  sweetness,  bitterness,  and,  in  general,  of  all  so-called  sensible  qualities.  The 
mind,  employed  about  the  ideas  already  acquired,  is  the  seat  of  operations,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  active,  in  others  passive.  When  the  mind  considers  these  activities  and 
states,  and  reflecto  on  them,  the  understanding  receives  another  set  of  ideas,  which 
cannot  arise  from  the  things  without ;  such  activities  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt- 
ing, believing,  reasoning,  knowing,  and  willing.  From  one  of  these  two  sources  spring 
all  our  ideas. 
Man  begins  to  have  ideas  when  the  first  impression  is  made  on  his  senses ;  even  before 
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birth  he  may  have  bad  the  sensations  of  buxiger  and  warmth.  Bat  previons  to  the  first 
sensible  impression,  the  soul  no  more  thinks  than  it  does  subsequently  in  dreamless 
sleep.  That  the  soul  always  thinks  is  as  arbitrary  an  assertion  as  that  all  bodies  are 
oontinually  in  motion. 

Some  of  our  ideas  are  simple,  and  some  are  complex.  Of  simple  ideas,  some  oome 
into  our  minds  by  one  sense,  some  by  more  senses  than  one,  and  some  by  reflection, 
while  some  come  by  both  ways,  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection.  By  the  sense 
of  touch  we  receiye  the  ideas  of  heat,  cold,  and  solidity,  and,  farther,  those  of  smooth- 
ness and  roughness,  hardness  and  softness,  and  others ;  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colors,  etc.  The  ideas  which  we  acquire  through  more  senses  than  one, 
namely,  through  sight  and  touch,  are  those  of  space  or  extension,  figure,  rest,  and 
motion.  The  mind,  by  reflection,  becomes  conscious  in  itself  of  its  perceptions,  or 
thinking,  and  willing.  (Locke  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  doctrine  which  co-ordinates 
thought  and  volition  as  forms  of  eoffitatio,)  The  thinking  power  is  called  the  under- 
standing, and  the  willing  power,  the  will.  The  ideas  of  pleasure  or  delight,  of  pain  or 
uneasiness,  and  of  existence,  unity,  power,  and  succession  are  conveyed  to  the  soul 
both  through  the  senses  and  through  reflection. 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  sensation  are  no  more  the  likeness  of  anything  existing  exter- 
nally to  ourselves  than  are  words  the  likeness  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  and 
which  they  serve  to  call  up  in  the  mind.  The  qualities  which  are  really  in  bodies  them- 
selves, and  are  inseparable  from  them  in  whatever  condition,  are  the  following :  bulk, 
figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or  rest,  of  their  solid  (epaoe-filling)  parts.  Those 
are  called  by  Locke  primary  or  original  qualities,  and  he  would  doubtless  also  term 
them  real  qualities.  When  we  perceive  primary  qualities,  our  ideas  of  them  are  copies 
of  these  qualities  themselves ;  we  so  represent  the  thing  mentally  as  it  is  in  itself.  But 
bodies  have,  further,  the  power,  by  means  of  certain  primitive  qualities,  which  are  not 
as  such  perceptible,  to  work  upon  our  senses  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  forth  in  us 
the  sensations  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  etc.  Colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  not  in  bodies 
themselves,  but  only  in  our  minds.  *  ^  Take  away  the  sensation  of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes 
see  light  or  colors,  nor  the  ears  hear  sounds ;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
smell ;  and  all  colors,  tastes,  odors,  and  sounds  .  .  .  vanish  and  cease,  and  are  reduced 
to  their  causes,  i.  e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts.*'  Locke  terms  colors,  sounds, 
etc,  derived  or  secondary  qualities.  Ideas  of  this  class  are  not  copies  of  similar  quali- 
ties in  real  objects ;  they  do  not  more  resemble  anything  in  bodies  dian  does  the  feeling 
of  pain  resemble  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  through  any  of  the  sensitive  parts  of  an 
animal  body ;  they  are  produced  in  us  by  the  impulse  transmitted  from  bodies  through 
our  nerves  to  the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  conscioasness  and,  as  it  were,  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  soul.  How  ideas  are  thus  produced  in  the  brain  Locke  does  not  inquire, 
but  says  only  that  no  contradiction  is  involved  in  supposing  that  God  has  annexed  to 
certain  motions  ideas  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  them.  Finally,  Locke  names  a 
third  dass  of  qualities  in  bodies,  namely,  the  powers  of  certain  bodies,  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  their  primary  qualities,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  bulk,  figure, 
texture,  and  motion  of  other  bodies  as  to  cause  them  to  operate  on  our  senses  differently 
from  what  they  did  before;  among  these  he  reckons,  e.  g.,  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
make  wax  white,  and  of  fire  to  melt  lead ;  these  qualities  are  called  pre-eminently 
powen* 

*  Locke  makes  nnjiisdflably  a  partial  oonoearion  to  the  vnlgar  belief  that  colors,  eoands,  etc.,  as  e::ch,  are 
ia  the  bodies  which  alfect  oar  senses,  when  he  calls  them  **  seoondary  qnoUties ;  ^  for  sensations  which  arc 
not  tn  those  bodies,  bat  only  in  sensitive  beings,  can  in  no  sense  be  qualities  of  those  bodies,  hcnoc  not 
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In  his  difioussion  of  the  edmple  ideas  ^hich  are  acquired  through  reflectioxi,  Locke 
makes  many  enggestiye  and  fruitful  psychological  observations.  He  investigates  par- 
ticularly, under  this  head,  the  faculties  of  perception,  retention,  discerning,  compound- 
ing, abstracting,  etc.  In  the  faculty  of  x>erception  Locke  recognizes  the  mark  by  which 
animal  and  man  are  distinguished  from  plant.  The  faculty  of  retention  is  the  power  of 
preserving  ideas,  either  by  continued  contemplation  or  by  reviving  them  after  their 
temporary  disappearance  from  the  mind,  which  is  too  limited  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
same  time  many  ideas.  This  faculty  belongs  to  animals,  and  belongs  to  them  partly 
in  the  same  measure  as  to  men.  Locke  considers  it  probable  that  the  state  of  the  body 
exerts  a  great  influence  on  the  memory,  since  the  heat  of  a  fever  often  effaces  images 
that  were  apparently  firmly  fixed  in  the  memoiy.  The  comparison  of  ideas  with  each 
other  is  not  effected  by  animals  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  by  man.  The  power  of  com- 
pounding ideas  belongs  only  in  a  slight  degree  to  animals.  Peculiar  to  man  is  the 
faculty  of  abstraction,  by  which  the  ideas  of  single  objects,  separated  from  all  accidental 
qualities  of  real  existence,  such  as  time  and  space,  and  from  all  accompanying  ideas, 
are  raised  to  the  rank  and  character  of  universal  conceptions  of  the  genera  to  which 
they  belong,  and  by  which  their  names  become  applicable  to  whatever  is  included 
within  the  number  of  things  agreeing  with  these  conceptions. 

The  simple  ideas  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the  complex.  Locke  reduces  complex 
ideas  to  three  classes :  modes,  substances,  and  relations.  Modes  are  complex  ideas 
which  do  not  contain  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves;  they  are  simple 
modes  or  modifications  of  simple  ideas  when  their  elements  are  similar,  and  they  are 
mixed  modes  when  their  elements  are  dissimilar.  Ideas  of  substances  ore  such  combi- 
nations of  simple  ideas  as  are  used  to  represent  things  subsisting  by  themselves.  The 
ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  one  Mea  with  anotker.  Among  the 
purely  modal  ideas  belong  the  modifications  of  space,  time,  thought,  etc. ;  as  also  the 
idea  of  power.  Our  daily  experience  of  alterations  in  external  things,  the  observation 
that  here  a  thing  ceases  to  be  while  another  comes  into  its  place,  the  observation 
of  the  constant  change  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  depending  partly  on  the  impressions  of 
external  objects,  partly  on  our  own  choice,  all  this  leads  the  human  understanding  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  changes  which  have  already  been  observed  will  also  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  take  place  in  the  same  objects,  through  the  same  causes  and  in 
the  same  manner ;  it  conceives,  accordingly,  in  one  being  or  object  a  liability  to  change 
in  its  marks,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  being  the  agent  of  that  change,  and  thus 
it  comes  upon  the  idea  of  a  power.  The  possibility  of  receiving  any  change  is  passive 
power ;  that  of  producing  it  is  active  power.  We  derive  the  clearest  idea  of  power 
from  attending  to  the  activities  of  our  minds.  Internal  experience  teaches  us  that  by 
a  mere  volition  we  can  set  in  motion  parts  of  the  body  which  were  previously  at  rest 
If  a  substance  possessing  a  power  manifests  that  power  by  an  action,  it  is  called  a 

Becondaiy  qnalitlee,  and  it  can  only  conf  iiae  the  reader  when  Locke,  while  seeking  to  demonstrate  thla,  sanc- 
tions a  mode  of  expression  that  Implies  the  error  which  he  alms  to  destroy,  and  creates  a  terminology  which, 
in  both  the  terms  chosen,  nnnatmrally  blends  correct  insight  with  prcjndioe.  As  to  the  sabstanoe  of  Locke's 
investigation,  it  has  the  two  qiecial  defects,  that  it  assumes  without  proof  the  objective  reality  of  eictension, 
and  that  the  question,  how  sensations  ore  connected  with  motions  in  the  brain,  is  dismissed  with  an  appeal  to 
God's  omnipotence.  Locke  regards  the  soul  too  much  as  passive  in  perception.  The  inquiry  itself  respecting 
the  relation  of  sensuous  perception  to  tiie  objective  world  of  things  which  affect  the  senses,  in  which  Locke 
in  large  measure  follows  Descartes,  is  of  fundamental  interest ;  its  importance  was  appreciated  by  Leibnitz 
and  Kant,  but  was  completely  misapprehended  by  Hegel,  who  took  a  distorted  view  of  the  Lockian  philosophy 
in  general,  as  also  of  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy,  because  he  confounded  the  'distinction  between  being  per  m 
and  being  as  modified  by  onr  conception  of  it  with  tiiat  between  the  casentiaL  and  the  accidental  in  objects 
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caiue ;  that  which  it  brings  to  pass  is  called  its  effect.  A  cause  is  that  through  which 
something  else  begins  to  be ;  an  effect  is  that  whose  existence  is  due  to  the  agency  of 
Bomething  other  than  itself.  The  mind,  being  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  simple 
ideas  conveyed  to  it  by  sensation  and  reflection,  remarks  that  a  certain  number  of  them 
always  go  together ;  and  since  we  cannot  imagine  that  which  is  represented  by  them  as 
subeisting  by  itself,  we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  a  substratum  in  which  it  subsists 
and  from  which  it  arises;  this  substratum  we  call  a  substance.  The  idea  of  substance 
contains  nothing  but  the  supposition  of  an  unknown  something  serving  as  a  support  for 
qualities.  We  have  no  dear  idea  of  substance,  nor  is  our  idea  of  material  substance 
more  definite  than  our  idea  of  spiritual  substance.  We  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  spiritual  substances  cannot  exist ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  Ood  should  endow  matter  with  the  power  .of  thought.  Besides  complex  ideas  of 
asngle  substances,  the  mind  has  also  complex  coUeotive  ideas  of  substances,  such  as 
army,  fleet,  dty,  worid ;  these  collective  ideas  are  formed  by  the  soul  through  its  power 
of  combination.  Ideas  of  relation  arise  from  the  comparison  of  several  things  with  one 
another ;  among  them  are  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  of  relations  of  time  and  place, 
of  identity  and  diversity,  of  degrees,  of  moral  relations,  etc. 

In  the  third  book  of  the  Essay  amceming  Human  UTiderstaruUng  Locke  treats  of 
language,  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  knowledge  and  opinion.  Words  are  signs;  common 
names  are  common  signs  for  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Truth  and  falsehood  are,  strictly 
speaking,  only  in  judgments,  and  not  in  single  ideaA.  The  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  useful  for  the  art  of  disputation,  but  not  for  knowledge. 
Propositions  that  are  wholly  or  in  part  identical,  are  uninstructive.  We  know  ourselves 
by  internal  perception  and  God  by  inference ;  we  infer,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  finite 
existenee  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  existence,  and  from  the  existence  of  thinking  beings 
(and  at  least  our  own  thinking  is  indubitably  certain  to  us)  that  there  exists  a  primitive 
and  an  eternal  thinking  being.  We  thus  know  our  own  and  God's  existence  with  com- 
plete deamess,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  is  less  clear. 
Transcending  rational  knowledge  is  faith  in  divine  revelations ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
re^^axded  as  a  revelation  wMdi  is  in  contradiction  with  well-ascertained  rational  knowl- 
edge. 

The  utterances  of  Locke  on  ethical,  pedagogical,  and  political  questions  give  evidence 
of  a  noble  and  humane  spirit,  and  they  contributed  essentially  to  the  mitigation  of 
many  of  the  rigors  which  tradition  had  sanctioned.  Yet  Locke  inconsistently  denied 
freedom  of  oonsdence  to  Atheists,  and  thus  himself  broke  the  force  of  his  philosophical 
aiguments  for  toleration. 

Lookers  philosophical  importance  arises  chiefly  from  his  investigation  of  the  human 
understanding,  which  became  the  Btarting-i)oint  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  was  victorious  over  Scholas- 
ticism and  Cartesianism,  but  which  was  limited  in  its  inroads  in  Germany  chiefly  by  the 
Leibnitzian  philosophy.  Spinoza's  Objectivism,  which  affirmed  the  order  of  thoughts 
to  be  directiy  one  with  the  order  of  things,  received,  in  Locke's  inquiry  concerning 
the  limits  of  knowledge  in  the  Subject,  its  necessary  complement.  Leibnitz,  who  wrote 
in  reply  to  Locke  the  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  VEntmdement  Humain^  recognized  none  the 
less  the  importance  of  Locke's  inquiry,  although  he  held  the  examination  of  the  human 
faculty  of  knowledge  to  be  not  the  first  problem  of  philosophy,  on  the  resolution  of 
which  all  other  philosophical  inquiries  depend,  but  rather  one  which  could  not  be 
treated  with  success  until  many  other  subjects  should  have  been  previously  disposed  of; 
similar,  in  the  post-Kantian  period,  was  the  judgment  of  Herbart.     Kant,  on  the  oon- 
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trary,  as  the  founder  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  went  hack  to  the  persuasion  of  Lock^, 
that  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  limits  of  our  knowledge  is  of  fundamental  con- 
sequence for  philosophy,  but  in  the  conduct  of  this  investigation,  although  largely 
influenced  by  Locke's  example,  he  pursued  a  course  and  arrived  at  results  essentially 
different.  Hegel  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance,  denied,  in  principle,  that  philosophical  knowledge  has  any  limit, 
held  the  human  reason  to  be  essentially  identical  with  the  reason  immanent  in  all 
reality,  and  sought  not  peychologically  to  discover  the  origin  of  ideas,  but  dialectically 
to  arrive  at  their  meaning  and  system ;  that  one  should  not  stop  with  the  mere  defini- 
tion of  single  conceptions,  but  seek  for  a  connection  between  them,  was  a  doctrine 
approved  by  him,  but  he  held  the  psychological  investigation  of  the  genesis  of  concep- 
tions in  the  thinking  subject  to  be  but  an  eictrinsic  substitute  for  the  true  and  intrinsic 
work  of  philosophy,  which  consisted  in  the  dialectical  development  of  conceptions. 
HegePs  judgment  would  be  correct  if  there  were  only  agreement  and  not  also — as  there 
is  in  essential  respects— discrepancy  between  (objective)  existence  a^d  (subjective)  con- 
sciousness. If  agreement  in  this  case  is  something  to  be  reached  by  a  gradual  approach, 
then  the  critique  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  is  of  essential  philosophical  im- 
portance, and  Locke  is  unjustly  reproached  with  having  substituted  an  unphilosophical 
or  but  slightly  philosophical  speculation  for  one  truly  philosophical ;  but  it  can  justly 
be  said  that  he  undertook  to  solve  not  the  whole,  but  only  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
philosophy.  Against  the  content  of  his  theory  of  knowledge  it  has  been  especially 
.'  objected  (by  Leibnitz  and  Kant)  that  experience  does  not  lead  to  the  universal  and 
'  necessary,  whence  Leibnitz  returned  to  the  theory  of  innate  ideas,  and  Kant  taught  the 
<  Immanence  in  the  Ego  of  forms  of  intuition  and  thought  independent  of  all  experience 
(or  *'a  jomri").  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
explained  by  these  '^  ideas ^^  and  ^*  forms  "  may  not  be  explained  in  a  truer  and  more 
satisfactoiy  manner  by  the  logical  laws,  according  to  which  the  mind  arranges  and 
elaborates  the  material  given  it  by  external  and  internal  perception. 
,  Among  those  who  developed  farther  the  theoretical  philosophy  of  Locke  in  England, 
George  Berkeley  (who  was  bom  at  Eillcrin,  near  Thomastown,  in  Ireland,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  1684,  appointed  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734,  and  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  14,  1753) 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  Berkeley  was  the  founder  of  a  doctrine  of  universal  Imma- 
terialism  (Idealism,  or  PhenomenaliBm).  He  not  only  (after  the  example  of  Augustine 
and  of  Locke  himself)  regarded  the  supposition  that  a  material  world  really  exists  as 
not  strictly  demonstrable,  but  as  falsa  There  exist,  says  Berkeley,  only  spirits  and 
their  functions  (ideas  and  volitions).  There  are  no  abstract  ideas ;  there  is,  for  example, 
no  notion  of  extension  without  an  extended  body,  a  definite  magnitude,  etc.  A  single 
or  particular  notion  becomes  general  by  representing  all  other  particular  notions  of  the 
same  kind:  thus,  for  example,  in  a  geometrical  demonstration  a  given  particular 
straight  line  represents  aU  other  straight  lines.  We  are  immediately  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  thoughts.  We  infer  also  that  bodies  different  from  our  ideaa  exist. 
But  this  inference  is  deceptive ;  it  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  evidence,  and  it  is 
refuted  by  the  fact  of  the  impossibiHl7  of  explaining  the  co-working  of  substances 
completely  heterogeneous.  The  esse  of  non-thinking  things  is  perdpi.  God  calls  forth 
in  ULS  our  ideas  in  regular  order.  That  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature  is  in  fact  only  the 
order  of  the  suocession  of  our  ideas.*    Of  similar  import,  but  based  especially  on  the 

*  Near  tho  end  of  the  third  dlAlogoe  between  Hyloa  and  PhOononA,  Berkeley  rosnmeB  the  robstanoo  of  his 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  aensible  world  in  the  two  following  propoeitlonB,  of  which  he  afOrmB  that 
the  one  ezpreases  a  oorroot  belief  of  the  ordinaiy  hunan  mind,  while  the  other  is  a  Botentiflo  pr^podtiflQ.  Hm 
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doctzine  of  Malebianche,  was  the  teaching  of  Arthar  Collier  (1680-1732).  Collier 
affiims  that  in  I'fOS  he  had  already  arrived  at  hia  theory.  The  theoiy  is  found  in  an 
essay  ^r^^^^g  in  MS. ,  and  written  by  him  in  the  year  1708.  But  the  detailed  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  the  Clavis  UrmerwUs  appears  to  give  evidence  of  a  considerable  influence 
of  Berkeley's  Principles  on  the  author  and  his  doctzine.  Less  removed  from  the  doo- 
trine  of  Locke  is  that  of  Bishop  Peter  Brown  {The  Procedure^  Extent^  and  LmiU  of  Hu- 
man Undergtanding,  London,  1728).  Among  the  opponents  of  Locke  was  John  Norris, 
who,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Ideal  or  IntdUgible  World  (1701),  follows  Malebranche.  Collier 
makes  frequent  reference  to  him.    [Also  Henry  Lee,  AnU-Sceptidam^  etc.,  Lond.,  1702.] 

Locke's  investigations  were  farther  developed  in  a  materialistic  sense,  especially  by 
David  Hartley  (1704-1757)  and  Joseph  Priestley,  who  combined  with  his  materialism 
the  Christian  faith  (1733-1804). 

Locke's  younger  contemi>oraEy,  the  great  mathematician  and  physicist  ^saao  New« 
ton  (1642-1727),  was  less  associated  with  specifically  philosophical  inquiries.  His 
warning  to  Physics  was:  *' Beware  of  meti^hysics ! ''  Newton  applauds  the  banish- 
ment of  the  *^ substantial  forms''  and  '* occult  qualities"  of  the  Scholastics,  recom- 
mends the  mathematico-mechanical  explanation  of  phenomena,  and  says:  ^'' Omtm 
phUoeophiat  difflcuUas  in  eo  teraari  mdetur,  ut  a  phmwmerm  motuum  inveetigemtts  vires 
naturmy  deinde  ab  his  viribue  demonstremua  phcmomena  rdiquay  Newton  demands 
that  analysis  always  precede  i^ynthesis;  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Cartesians  have 
not  sufficiently  observed  this  order,  and  have  thus  deluded  themselves  with  mere  hypo- 
theses. The  analytical  method,  he  explains,  prooeeds  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tions to  general  conclusions ;  it  concludes  from  the  compound  to  the  simple,  from 
motions  to  moving  forces,  and,  in  general,  from  effects  to  causes,  from  the  particular 
causes  to  the  more  general,  and  so  on  to  the  most  general ;  the  synthetic  method,  on 
the  contrary,  pronounces  from  an  investigation  of  causes  the  phenomena  which  will  flow 
from  them.  Newton  censured  the  formation  of  hypotheses,  but  was  not  able  altogether 
to  do  without  them  in  his  actual  investigations.  He  founded  on  observed  phenomena 
the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  its  action  being  proportional  to  the  masses  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances.  He  taught  that  the  attraction 
of  the  planets  toward  the  sun  was  made  up  of  the  sum  of  degrees  of  attraction  exerted 
by  the  ixarts  of  the  sun.  The  cause  of  gravitation  was  not  investigated  by  Newton. 
Disciples  of  Newton  reckoned  gravity  among  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies;  so,  for 
example,  Bogerus  Cotes,  who  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Newton's 

ftxA  FinpoBillon  (tbat  which  th«  ardinaiy  mind  oocraoUy  afllrma)  is  that  the  real  table,  and  aD  real,  nnihhildng 
objectB  generally,  are  the  table  and  the  objects  which  we  see  and  feeL  The  fieccmd  (or^entific)  one  ia,  that 
what  we  see  and  fed  oonsists  entirely  of  phenamena,  f.  «.,  of  certain  qualities,  sach  as  hardnefls.  weight,  ^ 
shape,  magnitade,  which  inhere  in  oar  BensationR,  and  oonscquently  that  what  we  Ree  and  feel  is  nothing  but 
Knnation.  From  the  oombtnation  of  these  two  propositions  it  follows  that  real  objects  are  phenomena  of  the 
kind  just  mentioned,  and  that  consequently  there  ezlste  in  the  world  nothing  beside  theae  objects,  whose  mss 
is  perdpi^  and  the  percipient  subjects.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  the  truth  of  the  first  two 
pnporitions  does  not  depend  upon  the  attzibutlon  of  two  different  meanings  to  the  expression :  "  what  we  see 
and  feeL"  If  by  this  expression  we  understand  onr  eensaons  perceptions  themselvefi,  then  the  second  propo- 
iltioD  ia  true,  but  the  first  not  If,  on  the  contraiy,  wo  understand  by  it  the  transcendental  objects  (or  thlngs- 
fn-themselTesX  which  so  act  upon  our  senses  that  in  consequence  of  this  action  perccptlons  arise  in  u^  then 
the  flrrt  proposition  Is  true,  but  the  second  false,  and  it  is  only  by  a  change  of  meaning  that  both  are  tme, 
whence  the  syllogism  is  faulty  on  account  of  a  "  qwUemio  terminontm.'^  Onr  saosations  depend  upon  a  pre- 
▼feus  affection  of  the  organs  of  sensation,  and  this  affection  depends  on  the  existenoe  of  intrinsically  real 
external  objects.  As  there  exist  other  thinking  beings  beside  myself,  the  active  relations  between  the 
mnltitade  of  thinking  befaigs  must  be  rendered  possible  by  the  existence  of  objectively  real,  unthinking 
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Pnndpia  (1713),  that  gravitiy  is  as  much  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  bodies  as 
extensioii,  mobility,  and  impenetrabilitj  (Leibnitz  censures  this  view,  Jlettre  d  JBourguet, 
in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  732).  Newton  himself,  on  the  contrary,  says  (in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics^  1717)  that  no  one  mnst  suppose  that  he  considers 
gravity  as  one  of  the  essential  properties  of  bodies;  he  has  simply  introduced  one  ques- 
tion bearing. on  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  gravity,  but  only  a  question,  for  he  has 
not  yet  examined  the  subject  in  the  light  of  experiments.  The  '^  question  ^  alluded  to  is 
QuOBtio  XXL  in  Book  IIL  of  the  OpUcs^  in  which  Newton  proposes,  as  an  hyi>otheti- 
cal  explanation  of  gravitation,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether,  which  he  supposes  to  increase 
in  density  as  its  distance  from  the  oosmical  bodies  increasea  Newton  rejects  in  optics 
the  theory  of  vibration  supported  by  Huygens,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inadequate  to 
explain  certain  phenomena,  and  because,  in  particular,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  light  could  be  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  sound,  and  consequently  one 
could  see  as  well  as  hear  around  a  comer.  (The  answer  to  this  objection  is  given  by  A. 
Helmholtz  in  his  Physiol.  Optik,)  Yet  Newton  assumes  that  vibrations  are  connected 
with  the  material  rays  which  are  emitted  from  shining  bodies;  in  particular,  such 
vibrations  take  place  in  the  organs  of  sensation  themselves.  By  means  of  them  the 
forms  (species)  of  things  are  conducted  to  the  brain  and  into  the  sensorium,  where  the 
substance  which  perceives  is  located,  and  where  it  perceives  the  images  of  things  intro- 
duced into  its  presence.  The  omnipresent  God  perceives  things  themselves  directly, 
and  without  needing  the  intervention  of  senses;  the  world  of  things  is  in  Him,  and 
infinite  space  is,  as  it  were,  the  sensorium  of  the  l)eity.  (In  this  latter  doctrine  New- 
ton adopts  Plato^s  teaching  concerning  the  extension  of  the  world-soul  through  the 
whole  of  the  world,  substituting,  however,  with  Henry  More  and  other  Platonists,  God 
for  the  soul  of  the  world.  God  cannot,  according  to  N.,  be  termed  the  soul  of  the 
world,  because  the  world  does  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  does  the  human 
body  to  the  human  soul,  but  is  rather  to  him  what  a  species  in  the  human  sensorium  is 
to  man.)  The  proof  of  God^s  existence  is  found  by  Newton  in  the  exquisite  art  and 
intelligence  which  are  exhibited  to  us  in  the  construction  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  organism  of  every  living  being. 

Moral  Philosophy,  in  the  i)eriod  succeeding  the  time  of  Locke,  and  chiefly  owing  to 
the  interest  excited  by  him,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  England  and  Scotland.  Before 
Lockers  appearance  as  a  philosophical  author,  his  contemporaiy,  Richard  Cumberland 
(1632-1719),  had  already  combated  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  and  founded  a  theory  of 
morals  on  the  basis  of  good-will,  in  the  work  :  De  legibus  natures  disquisitio  philosophical 
in  qua  cienienta  philosop7iiai  Hdbbesiancs  quum  mordUs,  turn  oivtHs  oonsid&rantur  et  refu- 
tantur,  Lend.,  1672. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (grandson  of  the  elder  Sh.,  1671-1713), 
a  friend  of  Locke,  defined  the  essence  of  morality  as  consisting  in  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  social  and  selfish  propensities.  To  be  good  or  virtuous  means  to  have  directed 
all  one's  inclinations  toward  the  good  of  the  species  or  system  of  which  one  is  a  part. 
Morality  is  love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  the  good  of  the  ^stem,  to  which 
the  moral  agent  belongs,  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  inclination ;  there  is  no  virtue 
in  conduct  regulated  only  by  motives  founded  on  the  hope  of  reward  or  the  fear  of 
punishment.  The  pure  love  of  goodness  and  virtue  is  independent  in  its  origin  and 
nature.  It  is  strengthened  by  a  religious  belief  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  good  and  just  director  of  the  world ;  but  it  degen- 
erates when  its  possessor  baring  to  court  divine  favor.  (The  influence  of  Shaftesbury's 
doctrine  on  the  Thiodicee  of  Leibnits  and  on  Kant^s  doctrine  of  the  relation  between 
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Morals  and  Religion  was  considerable). — Samuel  Clarke,  the  divine  (1675-1720),  a 
disciple  of  Newton  and  Locke  and  defender  of  their  doctrines  especially  against  Leib- 
nitz, taught  that  the  essence  of  virtue  consisted  in  treating  things  conformably  to 
their  peculiar  qualities  (according  to  the  ^^  fitness  of  things,"  aptitudo  rerum)^  so  that 
each  shall  be  employed  in  its  proper  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  so  in 
oonformity  with  the  will  of  God.  In  contradistinction  to  Clarke  and  Shaftesbuzy,  J. 
Butler  (1G92-1752)  asserted  in  his  Sermons  (1726)  that  moral  approval  or  disapproval 
was  not  determined  by  the  preponderance  of  happiness  or  misery  in  the  consequences 
of  any  action.  We  disapprove  falsehood  and  injustice,  says  Butler,  independently  of 
any  consideration  or  balancing  of  consequences ;  man's  happiness  in  his  present  state 
IB  not  the  final  end  to  be  aimed  at.—William  Wollaston  (165&-1724)  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  action  is  good  which  is  the  expression  of  a  true  thought.  Francis 
Hutcheson  (bom  in  Ireland,  1694,  and  from  1729  a  Professor  at  Glasgow,  oh,  1747) 
defined  moral  goodness  as  consisting  in  the  right  relation  of  the  various  propensities 
to  each  other,  and  argued  that  it  had  its  basis  in  a  moral  sense  or  feeling  peculiar-  to 
)nan.— Of  the  later  Scottish  moralists,  Henry  Home,  the  aesthetic  writer  (1096-1782), 
and  Adam  Ferguson  (1724-1816),  who  defined  virtue  as  the  progressive  development 
of  human  nature  into  spiritual  perfection,  are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  Man  is  by 
nature  a  member  of  society ;  his  perfection  consists  in  his  being  a  worthy  part  of  the 
whole  to  which  he  belongs.  To  esteem  virtue  is  to  love  men.  Thus  Ferguson  seeks 
to  combine  the  principles  of  self -conservation  (self-love),  sociability  (benevolence),  and 
perfection  (self-esteem).  Adam  Smith  (who  may  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  his  ethics  to  that  of  the  other  moralists  just  mentioned ; — 
1723-1790),  a  friend  of  David  Hume,  and  especially  celebrated  as  a  political  econo- 
mist, is  also  of  importance  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy.  He  regards  sympathy 
as  the  principle  of  morals  (in  this  ^agreeing  with  Huzae).  Ttfa-Ti  has  a  natural  disposi- 
tion to  sympathize  with  the  states,  feelings,  and  actions  of  others.  Whenever  the 
unprejudiced  spectator,  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  another,  is  able  to  approve  his 
conduct,  then  that  conduct  is  to  be  regarded  as  morally  good,  otherwise  as  morally 
faulty.  The  fundamental  requirement  of  Morals  is :  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
unprejudiced  observer  can  sympathize  with  thee.  (Smith  has  rather  analyzed  the 
cases  in  which  we  can  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  action,  than  ascertained  the  ulti- 
mate grounds  of  sympathy  or  antipathy.)— William  Paley  (1743-1805)  belongs  also 
among  the  noteworthy  English  Moralists.  (His  Prineiplea  of  Moral  and  Pditical  Phi- 
iMophy  [London,  1785,  etc.]  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Garve,  Frankf.  and 
Leips.,  1788.)  Duty,  according  to  Paley,  implies  in  all  cases  a  command  jimniTig  from 
a  superior,  who  has  attached  to  obedience  or  disobedience  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
supreme  law-giver,  whose  commands  are  the  basis  of  duty,  is  God.  But  what  is  duty 
is  determined  by  the  principle  of  universal  happiness.  In  order  to  recognize  by  the 
light  of  reason  whether  an  action  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  or  not,  we  need  only 
inquire  whether  it  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  happiness.  Whatever  is  on  the 
whole  advantageous,  is  right. 

John  Toland  (1070-1722),  originally  a  believer  in  revelation,  approximated  in  his 
writings  more  and  more  toward  Pantheism.  His  Letters  to  Seneca  are  accompanied 
by  a  ConfytaUon  of  Spinoza^  in  which  he  asserts  the  substantial  diversity  of  soul  and 
body.  In  his  Nazarenus  he  terms  the  earliest  Christians  Jewish  Christians,  who  ob- 
served the  law,  and  were  consequently  similar  to  the  later  Nazarenes  [Nazaroaans]  or 
Ebionites,  who  were  excluded  from  the  Church  as  heretics.  The  Gentile  Christians 
are  charged  with  a  partial  introduction  of  their  heathenish  Bui>erstltions  into  ChriS'* 
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tiamty.  Toland,  Anthony  Collins,  the  free-thinker  (1676-1729),  Tindal,  the  Ration- 
aliat  (1656-1 733j,  and  other  deists  (of  whom  Lechler  treats  fnlly  in  the  Qescti.  da 
eiigl  DewnuSy  Stuttg.  and  Tilb.,  1841,  and  Leland  in  his  Vieu)  oftfie  Principal  Deistical 
Writers)  rejected  the  biblical  Christianity  of  Locke,  and  maintained  the  faith  founded 
on  reason. 

§  117.  The  founder  of  the  German  philosophy  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century  is  Gottfried  Wilhelmvon  Leibnitz  (1646-1716)..  With  Des- 
cartes and  Spinoza,  but  in  opposition  to  Locke,  Leibnitz  adopts  the 
dogmatic  fonn  of  philosophizing,  i.  e.^  he  has  an  immediate  faith  in 
the  power  of  human  thought  to  transcend,  by  the  aid  of  perfect  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  in  its  ideas,  the  limits  of  experience  and  attain  to 
truth.  But  he  oversteps  as  well  the  dualism  of  Descartes  as  the  mon- 
ism of  Spinoza  through  the  recognition  in  his  Monadology  of  a  gi*ada- 
tion  of  beings.  Monad  is  the  name  given  by  Leibnitz  to  simple  unex- 
tended  substance,  that  is,  a  substance  which  has  the  power  of  action ; 
active  force  (like  to  the  force  of  the  strained  bow)  is  the  essence  of 
substance.  The  monads  are  what  may  truly  be  called  atoms ;  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  atoms  of  Democritus,  partly  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  only  mere  points,  and  partly  by  their  active  forces,  which 
consist  in  ideas.  The  atoms  of  the  ancients  differed  from  one  another 
in  magnitude,  figure,  and  position,  but  not  qualitatively  or  in  internal 
character ;  the  monads  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  contrary,  are  qualitatively 
differentiated  by  their  ideas.  All  monads  have  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of 
the  different  monads  are  of  different  degrees  of  clearness.  Ideas  are 
clear  when  they  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  their  objects ;  other- 
wise they  are  obscure.  They  are  plain  or  distinct  when  they  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  their  objects ;  otherwise  they  are  indis- 
tinct or  confused.  They  are  adequate,  finally,  when  tliey  are  absolute- 
ly distinct,  i.  e.y  when  through  them  we  can  cognize  the  ultimate  or 
absolutely  simple  parts  of  their  objects.  God  is  the  primitive  monad, 
the  primitive  substance ;  all  other  monads  are  its  fulgurations.  God 
has  none  but  adequate  ideas.  The  monads  which  are  thinking 
beings  or  spirits,  like  human  souls,  are  capable  of  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  and  can  also  have  single  adequate  ideas ;  as  rational  beings, 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  themselves  and  of  God.  The  souls  of 
animals  have  sensation  and  memory.  Every  soul  is  a  monad,  for  the 
power  possessed  by  every  soul  to  act  on  itself  proves  its  substantiality, 
and  all  substances  are  monads.  That  which  appeare  to  us  as  a  body  is 
in  reality  an  aggregate  of  many  monads ;  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  in  our  sensuous  perceptions  that  this  plurality  presents 
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itself  to  Hs  as  a  continnous  whole.  Plants  and  minerals  are,  as  it  were, 
sleeping  monads  with  unconscious  ideas;  in  plants  these  ideas  are 
formative  vital  forces.  Every  finite  monad  has  the  clearest  percep- 
tions of  those  parts  of  the  universe  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related ; 
from  its  stand-point  it  is  a  mirror  of  the  universe.  To  our  sensuous 
apprehension  the  order  of  the  monads  appears  as  the  spatial  and  tem- 
poral order  of  thmgs ;  space  is  the  order  of  co-existing  phenomena, 
and  time  is  .the  order  of  the  succession  of  phenomena.  The  succes- 
sion of  ideas  in  each  monad  is  determined  by  an  immanent  causal- 
ity ;  the  monads  have  no  windows  through  which  to  receive  in  influ- 
ences from  without.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variation  in  the  relations 
of  monads  to  each  other,  their  motion,  combination,  and  separation, 
depend  on  purely  mechanical  causes.  But  between  the  succession  of 
ideas  and  the  motions  of  the  monad  there  subsists  a  harmony  pre-de- 
termined  (pre-established)  by  God.  ThB  soul  and  body  of  man  agree, 
like  two  clocks,  originally  set  together  and  moving  at  exactly  the  same 
rate.  The  existing  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
moral  world,  or  the  divinely  governed  kingdom  of  spirits,  is  in  con- 
stant harmony  with  the  physical  world. — Christian  Wolf  (1679-1754:), 
adopting  the  theories  of  Leibnitz,  combined  them  with  ideas  derived 
particularly  from  Aristotle,  modified  them  partially,  systematized 
them,  and  provided  them  with  demonstrations,  whereby  he  founded  a 
comprehensive  system  of  philosophy.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  philoso- 
phy became  more  and  more  spread  over  Germany  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  until  Kant's  time,  and  in  connection  with  other  philoso- 
phemes,  especially  those  of  Locke,  ruled  the  schools  and  subserved  the 
ends  of  popular  enlightenment 

Of  the  philoeophiod  wrltingB  of  Leibnite,  excepting  tala  eurUert  diasertatloiifl  (De  prtnelpto  inOMdid, 
Leipfiic,  1668,  repubUahed  with  a  critical  Introductioa  by  O.  E.  Onhraner,  Berlin,  1837;  Spec^men  qucB9tk>- 
num  pMl09ophlcarufn  ex  Jure  coOectarum^  ifr.,  1064 ;  TracUUus  de  arte  cotrMnai&rIa,  cui  aubnexa  eat  demon- 
etraUo  exUtenUa  Dei  ad  math.  eertUudinem.  exacta,  Leipe^  1666,  Fraokf.  on  the  M.,  1680),  only  the  TMod*- 
eie  (Amst^  1710,  etc,  in  Lat^  Cologne,  1716,  Frankl,  1719,  etc.,  in  German,  with  Fontenelle*B  Eloffe^  Hanover, 
179U,  etc.,  German  transL  by  GUtached,  6th  ed.,  Han.  and  Leipe.,  1768)  appeared  during  his  lifetime  an  an 
independent  work ;  all  the  more  nnmeroas,  however,  were  the  papers  whioh  Leibniti  pabliahed,  from  the 
year  18S4  on,  in  the  joomal  begun  by  Otto  Mencken  in  the  year  168S :  Acta  BrudUomm  UpHmeium^ 
and,  (rom  1601  on,  in  the  Journal  dee  Sancme.  The  oorrespondenoe  of  Leibnlti  was  very  extensive,  and  in  It 
he  devdoped  many  sides  of  his  doctrine,  which,  in  the  works  published  by  him,  had  not  been  disooaBed. 
Soon  after  his  death  various  letters  and  papers,  till  then  nnprinted,  were  pnblisheil,  in  particular :  A  CoUection 
qf  papere^  wtock  paeeed  behoeet*  the  late  learned  Mr,  LeSbnite  and  Dr,  Clarke  <n  the  yeare  1716  and  1716^  retatiuj 
to  theprinciplee  qf  natural  phUoeophy  and  reOalon^  by  Sam.  Clarke,  London,  1717;  the  same  in  French : 
BecueU  de  diveraee  pUcee  eur  la  phUo-sopMe,  la  reUffton,  etc,  par  Mr.  Letbntte,  Clarke,  Newton  (par  dee 
Mataeaux).  Amst.,  1719,  SL  ^  1740,  and  In  German,  with  a  prsesoo  by  WoU;  ed.  l^  Joh.  Helnr.  EOblor. 
Frankf.,  Vt^R.^LeOmUU  ottum  Mannoveranum  ttve  MleoeOanea  9.  W.  Letbnim,  ed.  Joach,  Fr.  FeOer,  Ijeips. 
1718,  and  as  a  seoood  collection:  Monumenta  varta  tnedUa,  Ldps.,  17S1  In  the  jonmal,  *^V Europe  Sa- 
vante,^  Nov.  1718,  Art.  vi.,  p.  101  soq.,  was  first  pubUshed  the  essiy  (written  probably  in  1714):  Frim.'^jee 
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ds  la  nature  etdsla  ffrAo$^  /imdft  en  roison^  which  was  afterwards  Included  by  D«a  MaiteanXf  in  1719,  In 
the  dGoocd  volnme  of  the  Recueil  above  named,  and  byDatcns,  In  1768,  In  the  collection  which  will  be  men- 
tioned below.  With  this  eeiiay  is  not  to  be  confounded  L/a  sketch  odC  his  qrstem,  which  he  wrote  for  Frinoe 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  In  1714,  and  which  was  first  published,  in  a  Qennaa  translation  by  Joh.  Hcinr.  Kc3hLer, 
under  the  title :  Dea  Bcrrn  OoHfried  Wtihelm  von  LeibnU»  LeAndiu  Qber<UeMonadoioffte,  imgleichen  rntiGrat^ 
seiner  ExLttenz,  aeinen  Eiaetischaften,  vnd  von  der  SeeUdea  Mentchen^  Frankfort,  ITSiO  (new  edition  by  J.  0. 
Hntb,  ib.  1740) ;  the  same  sketch,  tiandated  from  German  into  Latin,  was  prmted  in  the  Act.  Erud.,  Snppl.^ 
vol.  vii.,  Leips.,  1731,  and  again,  with  commentB  and  remarks  by  Mich.  GtottL  Hansche,  at  Frankf.  and  Leips.* 
1728,  and  in  Dntens^  collection,  under  tlie  title :  Prtndplaphitoiophia  seu  theses  in  ffratiampnneijHs  EttgenU 
conscripta.  The  original  French  text  was  flr«t  published  by  Brdmann,  from  the  M&  preserved  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Hanover,  in  his  edition  of  L.'s  Qpera  PhOosophica,  IM^.^LeOnUtU  eptst.  ad  diversos^  ed,  Chr, 
Kortholl,  Leips.,  1784-42.  Commerdum  ^istoUcum  LeOmUtanttm  ed,  Joh.  Dan.  Oruber,  Han.  and  Gdtt, 
174S,  as  an  introduction  to  which  Qmber  had  published  in  1737  a  Prodromus  commercU  eptstoUd  Leamtl- 
ani^  consisting  of  the  contnpoudence  between  Boinebuxg  and  Conring,  which  contains  many  statements  con- 
cerning L.'b  education  and  youthful  writings.  CEuvrea phUosophigues  latines  etj^an gaises  defeu  Mr.  LeOmk^ . 
tiries  de  ses  manuDcrUs  qui  se  conservent  dans  la  bibUo^que  royale  A  Hannovre^  et  pitblUes  par  R.  E. 
JBaspe^  avsc  unepri/hce  de  K&stner^  Amst  and  Leips.,  1765;  the  same  in  German,  with  additions  and  notes 
by  J.  H.  F.  XJlrich,  Halle,  1778-80.  Of  especial  importance  among  the  contents  of  this  collection  of  Raspe's  axe 
the  previously  unpublished  Nouteavx  essats  sttr  rentendement  humain^  an  extended  polemical  work  against 
Locke,  written  in  1704 ;  this  collection  contains  fiui^her :  Semarques  sur  le  sentiment  du  P.  Jifalebranche  qui 
porte  que  nous  votfons  tout  en  Dieu^  conoemani  Pexamen  que  Mr.  Locke  en  a  fait ;  JHalogvs  de  oonnexione 
inter  res  et  verba ;  DifflcuUates  quadam  iogica ;  Disoours  touchant  la  mithode  de  la  cenUude  et  Cart  d'inveti- 
ier ;  Historia  et  commenXaUo  charaeteristicas  universalis,  quot  stmul  stt  ars  inceniendt.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  collection  followed  the  Dutens  edition  of  Leibnitz'  works— which,  however,  did  not  include  the 
pieces  published  by  Baspe  :—Oothqfredi  GutHelmi  LeOmitii  opera  omniay  nunc  primum  coOecta,  in  classes 
distrfbuia,  prctfationttnis  et  indictbus  omata  studio  Ludovici  Dutens,  torn,  F/..  Geneva.  1768,  vol.  I. :  Opera 
theologica,  IL :  Loq.,  Meiaph.,  Phys.  gener.,  Chym.,  Medic,  Botan.,  ^istor,  natttr.,  Aries,  III. :  Opera 
mathemattoa,  IV. :  PhOos.  in  genere  et  opuscula  Sinenses  attingetitia,  Y. :  Opera  phiiologica,  VI. :  PhUolo- 
gicorum  continuat,  et  oollecMtnea  etymologica.  Several  publications  complementary  to  the  above  have  since 
been  made :  Commerdi  eptstoUci  LeibfUtiani  ti/pis  nondum  evtUgati  selecta  spedmina,  ed.  J.  G.  H.  Feder, 
Hanov.,  1806.  Leibfutii  sj/stema  theologicum  (written  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  perhaps  about  the  year  1686X 
with  a  French  translation,  flrrt  published  at  Paris  hi  1819,  in  Lat  and  Genu.,  2d  ed.,  Mayencc,  1820,  in  Lat 
and  Germ,  by  Carl  Haas,  Tttblngen,  1880.  I^eibnitz'  (German  writings  have  been  edited  by  G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
Berlin,  1838-^0.  A  new  complete  edition  of  L.'s  philosophical  writings  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Joh.  £d.  Erd- 
mann,  in  which  much  unedited  mattser  from  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  is  indudod,  together 
with  notices  concerning  the  date  of  particular  letters,  shorter  treatises  and  works:  Godqfr.  OuU.  LeibnitU 
opera  pMlos.  qtue  exstant  Latino,  OalUca,  Germanica  omnia,  Berlin,  1640.  CEuvres  de  Leibniz,  nouveOe 
idmon,  par  M.  A.  Jacques,  Sf  vols.,  Paris.  1842.  A  complete  edition  of  all  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  has 
been  begun  by  Georg  Hcinrich  Pcrta:  first  series.  Hist.,  Vota.  I. -IV.,  Hanover,  1843-47;  second  series,  Phl- 
los.,  Vol.  L :  Correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  Amauld,  and  the  Landgrave  Ernst  von  Hessen-Kheinfels, 
edited  from  the  MSS.  of  the  R.  Libr.  at  Hanover  by  C.  L  Grotefcnd,  Hanover,  1846 ;  third  series,  Math., 
ed.  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Vols.  I.-VII.,  Berlin  and  (from  VoL  IIL  on)  Halle,  1849-68.  The  mathematical  works 
also  contain  considerable  philosophical  matter,  e.  g,,  in  Vol.  V. :  In  EucUdia  npfora,  and  in  Vol.  VII. :  IniUa 
rerum  mathemaUcarum  metaphysica.  Gerhardt  also  published  in  1846  the  short  work,  written  by  L.  not 
long  before  his  death :  Historia  et  origo  calculi  ditrerenHaHs.  The  Refutation  inidtte  de  Spinoza  par  Leib- 
nis,  cited  above  (in  the  Uteratore  relating  to  Spinoza),  has  been  published  by  A.  Foncher  de  Careil  in  Lettrea 
et  opuscules  inidits  de  Leibniz,  Paris,  1E&4-57.  The  same  editor  is  now  publishing  the  (Euvres  de  Lelbnis 
pubises  pour  la  pr.  fois  tCaprds  lea  mscr.  origlnaux,  Paris,  1869  seq.,  2d  ed..  Vol.  I.  soq.,  18G7  seq.  (Vols.  I. 
and  II. :  LeUres  de  L.,  Bosmiet.  Petisson,  Molanus  et  Spinola,  Ulrich,  etc,  pour  la  riunion  des  protestcnts 
et  des  oatholiquet ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV. :  Historical  and  pc  Itical  writings;  Vol.  V. :  Plan  of  an  Egyptian  expe- 
dition ;  Vol.  VI.,  Par.  1865 :  Minor  polit  writlngR).  The  correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Christian 
Wolf  has  been  edited  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Halle,  1860.  A  selection  of  the  shorter  philos.  papers,  trodslated 
into  German  and  accompanied  with  introductions,  has  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Schil- 
ling, and  bearing  the  title :  £.  als  DenXer.  Leips.,  1863.  A  new  edition  of  works  by  Leibnitz,  based  on  his 
remains  In  MB.  in  the  B.  Libr.  Rt  Hanover,  has  been  started  by  Onno  Klopp,  Hanova*,  1864,  seq.  (first 
series:  Hist^-polit.  and  poliL  writings,  Vols.  I.-IV.,  1864-66).  A  recent  pubUcation  is  the  (Euvres  phUoso- 
pfiiques  de  L.,  avec  une  vUroductton  et  des  notes,  par  P.  Janet,  2  vols.,  Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  18(}6. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  the  philosophical  development  of  Leibnitz,  the  most  instruction  is  to  be 
derived  from  his  owi\  utterances,  especially  as  contained  in  the  introduction  to  his  Specimena  PaddU  (Op. 
ph.,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  91),  and  in  letters  to  Bemond  de  Kontfort  and  others.    Of  his  life,  writings,  and  doctrine 
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treat  In  particular :  Ja  Geo.  yon  Eclchart  (Ldbnite^s  aecretary  and  aftcmrarda  his  oollcagne  in  preparing  the 
historiography  of  the  Honse  of  Bmnawick),  whose  biographical  nodoes  were  first  pabliehed  by  Von  Mnrr  in 
the  JaumoU  twr  Kunatgeach.  «.  aOg.  Utt.^  VIL,  Noramberg,  1770,  bat  which,  oommnnioated  to  Fontenelle  in 
MS.,  were  employed  by  the  latter  in  preparing  his  Eloge  de  Mr.  de  LeOmbt  (read  in  the  Paris  Acad,  of 
Sdcnoea,  1717,  printed  in  the  Hi^.  <fe  racad,  destcde  Parts  and  in  the  collection  of  Eloget  by  Fontenelle ; 
pablished  in  Oerman  tnuwlatlon  by  Eckhart  in  the  German  ed.  of  the  T%fodicie  of  the  year  17^,  and,  with 
notes  by  Baring,  in  the  edition  of  17S5 ;  of.  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  Lobredion  im  Attffemeinen  und  die  FonU- 
nelW9cAe  anf  LeOmU  irubeaonders,  in  Bchleiermacher*s  WertA,  UI.,  8,  p.  66  8eq.).  Eloffium  LefbnUH  (by 
Chr.  Wolf,  based  on  reports  by  EokhartX  in  the  Acta  Emd,^  July^  1717,  to  which,  in  1718,  there  appeared  in 
the  **  OUum  Hanrtoveranum  "^  a  '*  SupptemerUum  9Um  LeUm.  in  actia  erud.^  by  Feller.  Htatotre  de  la  vie  et 
dea  oKvraoea  de  Mr,  LeibnUpor  IL  L.  de  Nenfrilie  (JanoourtX  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  TModicfe^ 
1734.  Kail  GUnther  Lndovid,  Au^fUkrUcher  Entwurf  einar  volittaruUgen  historie  der  Leibnisischen  Philo- 
9opMAt  Leipric,  1787.  Lamprecht,  Leben  dea  Serm  von  X.,  Beriin.  1740,  translated  into  Italian  and 
enlarged  with  notes  relating  especially  to  H's  sojonm  in  Rome  in  1689,  by  Joseph  BaraottL  OescMdUe  dei 
Herm  von  Z.,  aua  dam  Frwm.  des  RUUn  von  J<mcow%  Leips.,  1757.  Eloge  deL.,qui  a  remportS  le  prix 
de  raood,  de  Berlin^  par  BaiUy,  BerL,  1769.  Lobmshrift  avf  Got^.  Wilh.  Freth.  v.  L.  in  der  K.  detUachen 
Oea.  zu  OoUingen  vorgel.von  Atar.  Gotthelf  Kftstner,  Altenbuig,  1769.  Hich.  Hlssman,  Verauch  liter  daa 
Leben  LJ^a^  Httnster,  1788.  Also  Behbeig,  in  the  ffannSveracke  Moffadn  for  1787,  and  Eberhard,  in  the  Pan- 
tAeon  der  Deuischen,  II.,  179ft,  hare  presented  aoooontB  of  the  life  of  Leibnita.  In  more  recent  times  Edward 
Guhraaer  has  furnished  a  fnll  biography :  Q,  W.  Freih.  v,  X.,  2  vols.,  Breslao,  184S,  with  additions,  1846 ;  in 
English  by  Mackie,  Boston,  1846.  Cf.,  among  others,  eevcral  addreBscs  and  papers  by  Boeckh  {Ueber  Leibniz 
«.  d.  detttachen  Akademien,  Rber  L.^a  Anaic/Uen  von  der  phUologiachen  Krita\  fiber  L.  in  a.  VerhdUniaa  zur 
poaitiven  TAeoL,  etc,  in  Boeckh's  Kl.  Sckr.,  hrag.  e.  Ferd.  Ascheraon,  VoL  II.,  Leipsic,  1869,  and  VoL  III., 
ft.,  1866X  Trcndclenbnig  (in  the  Monataber.  der  Akad,  der  Wiaa.  and  in  Tr.'s  Hiat.  Beitr,  mr  Philoa.,  Vol. 
n.,  Berlin,  1856,  and  Vol.  III.,  ft.,  1867),  Onno  Klopp  (Daa  VerhHUniaa  von  L.KUden  kirchl.  Reuntonsver- 
anchen  in  der  aweUen  H&\fu  dea  17.  Jahrh.,  in  the  Z.itachr.  de»  hiat,  Veretna  fOr  Niederaachaen^  1800; 
X«ftn.  ala  Softer  gelehrter  GeaellacAn/ten^  Vorprag  bei  der  Philologen-Veraammlunff  au  Hannover^  GOtt, 
1864;  L:a  Plan  aur  Grflndnng  etner  SodetSt  der  Wiaa.  in  Wien,  in  the  ArcMo  JUr  Kunde  oaterreich.  Oe- 
mAicktaqitellen,  and  also  published  separately,  Vienna,  1868;  L.^a  VoracMag  einer  Jhtna.  Expedition  nock 
Aegypten^  Hanorcr,  1864 ;  the  works  relating  to  this  subject  have  been  edited  by  Foncher  de  Careil,  In 
CEuvrea  de  L.  :  Preset  tf  expedition  ^TEgypte^  priaentS  par  L,  d  Louia  XIV.,  Paris,  1864,  and  Klopp,  Han- 
over, 1864),  and  K.  G.  Blumstengel  (£.*«  dgyptiacher  Flan,  Leipric,  1869).  . 

Works  on  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  are— in  alditton  to  the  larger  historical  woita,  in  which  this  is  dis- 
cosKd,  and  among  which  the  presentations  of  Eidmann  ( VerawA,  etner  tPiaa.  DarateUung  der  Oeach.  dernm- 
eren  PkUoaophie,  Vol.  II.,  Part  9d :  Xeftnis  v.  die  EntuHckelung  dea  IdeaUamita  vor  Kant,  Lei]>sic,  1843)  and 
of  Kmio  Fischer  (Oeacli.  der  neuem PMloaopAie,  VoL  IL  :  Leibniz  u.  aeine  Schule,  9d  revised  edition,  Heidel- 
berg, 1867)  deserve  especial  mention— Uie  fbllowing :  Ludwig  Feucrbach,  Daratettung,  Entwicklwig  und 
Krttik  der  L.'achen  Philoaophie,  Ansbach,  1887,  Sd  Ed.,  1844;  Nourrisson,  La  phUoaoptUe  de  L.,  Paris,  1860, 
and  many  earlier  and  more  recent  works,  which  treat  of  single  phases  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  such  as : 
6e<ng  Bemhard  Bilflnger,  Comm,  de  harmonia  animi  et  corporia  humant  prcaatabiHta,  ex  mente  LeibnUii, 
Frkf.,  1738,  Sd  ed.,  1786^  Deorigineetpermiaaione  tnoU,  prcadpue  moraHa,  Frkf.,  1724  Fr.  Gh.  Banmeister, 
J7l8l  doctrinca  de  opitmo  mundo,  (}orlitx,  1741.  G.  Ploucqnet,  Primaria  monadologtai  capita,  BerL,  1748. 
De  Juf^  Diaa.  qui  a  remporti  le  prix  propoai  par  Faead.  dea  ac.  de  Pruaae  aur  le  ayaikme  dea  monadea, 
BerL,  17*18.  (Beinhard),  Diaa.  qui  a  remporti  leprlx  prop,  par  Pacad.  dea  ac.  de  Pruaae  aur  Voptimtame,  BerL, 
1756.  Kant,  Ueber  den  OpUmiamue,  KOnlgsberg,  17G0  (with  which,  however,  should  be  compared  Kant*s 
later  work  on  the  Failure  of  all  Attempts  to  found  a  Theodi<7,  written  from  the  critical  stand-point).  Andl- 
loo,  Eaaai  aur  FeaprU  du  Leibnitianiame,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ph.  cl.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences,  Berlin, 
1816.  Maine  de  Biran,  Eajjoaition  de  la  doctrine  pMloa.  de  £.,  compoaie  pour  la  SiograpMe  UniveraeUe, 
Paris,  1810.  H.  G.  W.  SIgwart,  Die  L.'^adM  Lehre  von  der  prUattiMlirten  Harmonie  in  ihrem  Zuaammen- 
hange  mU  fir&heren  PhOoaophemen  betrachtet,  Tttbingen,  18SS.  G.  R  Guhrauer,  LeibnitU  doctrtna  de 
unione  antma  et  corporia  (Inaug.  Din.X  Berlin,  1887.  Karl  Uoritz  Kahle,  L.'a  vinculum  avbatantiaie,  Ber- 
lin, 1839.  O.  ffartenateinU  oommentatio  de  materim  apud  LeibnUium  notione  et  ad  monadaa  relatione  (on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  1846,  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Leibnitz),  Leipsic,  1846.  R.  Zimmennann,  L.  und  Herbart,  eine  Vergleichung  ihrer  Monadologien,  Vienna, 
1849;  Daa  Rechiaprinctp  bei  L.,  Vienna,  1852;  Timber  L:a  Conreptualiftmua,  lb.,  1864  (from  the  Reports  of  the 
Tienna  Academy).  P.  B.  Kvet,  i.'»  Logik ;  X.  und  Comeniua,  Prague,  1867.  0.  A.  Thilo  treats  of  the 
reUgiouB  philosophy  of  L.  in  the  Zettachr.  /.  ex,  PhOoa.,  VoL  V.,  18G4,  pp.  167-S04.  Trendelenburg,  U^>er 
L:a  EntvDurf  einer  allgemein.  Charakteriatik,  and  Veber  daa  Element  der  D^nttUm  in  L.^a  PMloaophie^  in 
the  Papers  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  of  Sa,  and  in  VoL  HI.  of  Tr.'s  ffiat.  Beitr.  zur  PhiXoa.,  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  1-47 
and  48-63.    Endle  Saiaset,  Diacoura  aur  la  pkOoe,  de  X.,  Paris,  1857.    A.  Foucher  de  Oareil,  X.,  la  phUoa, 
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/ttiM  et  la  oabbalA,  Parla,  1861 ;  L.,  DeBcartet  «t  Spinaia^  avec  ttn  rapport  par  Vtctor  CouHn,  Paris,  1868L 
J.  Bonlfaa,  Etude  snr  hx  thiodicfe  de  X.,  Paria,  1860.  Oscar  Svahn,  Akad.  Abh,  Qb^  die  Ifonadenlehre^ 
XiOnd,  1868.  Hngo  Sommcr,  De  dtfctrina^  quam  de  harmonia  prcntabtlUa  LeibnUtits  pi'opm.^  Gottmgcn, 
1866.  Dan.  Joooby,  De  LeibrUitl  etiuUti  ArMoteleice  {ine^  inedltnm  Leibnittamtm^  Inang.  DlsacrL),  Bcrl., 
1807.  A.  Plohler,  Die  T7tenU)<He  de*  LeibnUt,  Manidi,  IBOa  Joe.  DuztUk,  Leibn.  u^NetoSon,  HaDe,  18G9. 
Otto  Caspori,  Leibniz'  PhUoaopMe,  Leipcdc,  1870. 

Concerning  L.  and  the  Leibnitsian  school,  with  apodal  relorenee  to  Kant's  CMtiqae,  W.  L.  G.  Frhr.  i-on 
Sbersteia,  a  disciple  of  Loibnlts,  treats  in  his  Vertuch  einer  GeacMchte  der  LogOb  und  JfetaphytOt  bei  den 
Denttehen  von  Lelbnitt  bte  attfdieifegeiw^rUge  ZeU,  Halle,  1794-99. 

On  the  earlier  period  in  the  history  of  the  fortunes  bf  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  compare  the  abore-clted 
(pw  96)  work  by  C.  G.  Lndovld:  Att^fRhrJIcher  Enttowf  etner  voUttdndiffen  Htstorie  der  LeOmittUchen 
PkOoeophiey  8d  ed.,  Leips.,  1787,  and  also  the  Sammlung  una  AtuxUae  der  eSmmUtchen  StreUechrifUn 
toegen  der  Wo^echen  PhUoeopAie  (Lelps.,  1787),  and  ITeueate  MerkwUrdiatreUen  der  LeOmUt-Wdltrecken 
jPhUotophie  (Leipa.,  1788),  by  the  same  author ;  and  on  the  period  extending  till  near  the  end  of  the  18th. 
oentuxy  cf.  the  prize  essays— whldi  will  be  again  mfeiied  to  below,  and  which  relate  espedally  to  the  contest 
between  Leibnltsianism  and  Kantianism— by  Joh.  Ghristoph  Schwab,  C.  L.  Relnhold,  and  Job.  Hdnr.  Abicht,  , 
on  the  question,  and  published  nnder  the  title :  WeJehe  FortechrUte  hat  die  MetaphytOc  eeU  LeOmitaena  tmd 
WoW*9  ZeUen  in  Detttechkmd  gemacht  f  Berlin,  1796.  Besides  the  discnssions  of  the  subject  In  works  specially 
relating  to  the  history  of  phUoeophy.  many  of  the  histories  of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  may  bo 
oonsnltod  in  retoence  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  in  the  18th  oentory  to  general  cnltnie,  and  also  eqiedally 
Bchlooser's  Geech,  dee  18  Ja^hwtderte,  and  Frank's  Oeeok.  der  proteaL  TheoU>gie.{%A  Part.  Leipa.,  1866), 
and  other  similar  works. 

On  the  life  of  Christian  WoUT  compare  Joh.  Chr.  Gottsched,  Riator.  Lob9chr(ft  at^f  Christian  Frelherm 
von  IToljr,  Halle,  1736,  and  others ;  an  autobiography  of  W.  was  published  by  Wuttke  at  Leipeic  in  1841.  Ed. 
Zeller  writes  of  W.*8  expulsion  from  Halle  in  the  Preuae,  Jakrt.  Z.,  1868,  p.  47  aoq.,  reprinted  in  ZeIler*B 
Vortr,  u.  Abh.  geyMdUlicAen  Tnhalta,  Leipe.,  1866,  pp.  108-189. 

Moses  Mendelssohn,  Briefe  fiber  die  Empfindungen,  Berlin,  1766;  Abh.  ftber  die  Eeidena  in  dan  meia- 
pkvaiachen  Wiaaenaekaften,  Berlin,  1764,  %.  Aufl.  1786;  PhUdon  Oder  nber  die  UnaterbUchkeit  der  Seele  (a 
modemlzation  of  the  Pktado  ot  Plato),  Berlin,  1767,  etc. ;  Jentaalem  Oder  Uber  reltgidae  IfacJa  und  Juden- 
thum^  Berlin,  1788;  Mbrganatunden  odar  Ubar  daa  Daaain  Gottaa,  Berlin,  1786,  etc  ;  Mot.  Mend,  an  die 
Fraunde  Leaainge^  Berlin,  1786  (in  reply  to  F.  H.  Jaoobi's  work,  "  Ueber  die  Lehre  dea  Sptnosa,^  in  which  It 
was  asserted  that  Leasing  was  a  Spinoaist),  and  other  works.  His  complete  works  were  pnblidied  by  his 
grandscm,  George  Benjamin  M.,  in  7  vols.,  Ldpsio,  184^-46.  On  his  philosophical  and  religions  principles 
Kayserling  has  written  (Leipa.,  1866) ;  on  his  attitude  with  roforenoe  to  Christianity,  G.  Avenfeld  (Erlangen, 
1867) ;  on  his  plaoe  In  the  history  of  .fisthetlos,  Gustav  KanngieMwr(Frankfort  on  the  M.,  1868) ;  on  his  life, 
bis  works,  and  his  influenoe  on  modem  Judaism,  Moses  Schwab  (Paris,  1868) ;  ct  also  the  artide  by  B.  Q. 
(Qu&bicker?)  on  Moeea  Mendelaaohn  und  die  ,dautache  Au/klOrungepMloa,  dea  18.  Jahrh,^  in  Gelaer^ 
MonaUbL/Ur  innere  ZeUgeachichte,  VoL  83,  No.  1,  1860. 

On  Leesing  and  his  times  compare,  in  addition  to  works  already  dted,  ad  %%  116  and  117,  espedally  the 
works  on  the  UfiB  and  works  of  Lesslng  by  Danxel  and  Guhrauer  (Ldpe.,  1860-64),  and  Adolf  Stahr  (Beriin, 
1860).  [English  translation  of  St«lir*s  Leaatng  by  E.  P.  Evans,  Boston  (SpencerX  3  vols.,  1866 ;  cf .  J.  R. 
Lowell,  in  the  North  Am.  Review,  VoL  104,  April,  1867,  pp.  641-686.— TV.]  Ct  also  Schwars,  Gotthold 
Elphraim  Leaatng  ala  Theolog  dargaatattt^  ein  Bettrag  mar  GeachuMe  der  TTteotttg.  im  18  Jahrhy  Halle,  1864; 
Bob.  Zimmermann,  LeOmia  und  Leaatng  (from  the  Reports  of  the  Vienna  Acad,  of  Sciences),  Vienna,  1866 ; 
Eberhaid  Zimglebl,  Dar  Jaoobt-Uendelitaohn^aehe  StreU  nber  Leaaing''§  Spinoaihtnua  {Fnavg.-Dlaa.),  Munich, 
1861 ;  Joh.  Jacoby,  Leaatng  der  PhOoaopK,  BcrUn,  1888,  and,  in  reply  to  Jaooby,  Leaalnffe  Chriatenthum  und 
PMloaophie  (anonymous  publication),  BerUn,  1863;  WUh.  Dilthey,  Uebar  Gotthoid  Epkraim  Leaaing,  in  the 
Prettaa.  Jahrb.  VoL  19,  Noe.  2  and  8, 1807 ;  ConstantIn  ROssler,  ITeue  Leaatng-StwUen :  die  Bnlehung  dea 
JfenacAengeadUachta,  in  the  Preuae.  Jahrb.,  XX.,  8.  Sept,  1887 ;  WUh.  Dilthey,  Zur  SeelenwtnderungHehre 
Leaaing'a,  ».,  October,  1887;  E.  Fontanes.  La  ChriaUaniame  modeme,  ftude  avr  Leaatng,  Paris,  1887;  J.  F. 
T.  Gravemann,  Ueber  Leaatn4^9  LaiOcoon  (ProfnotionaachrVt\  Rostock,  1867. 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (Lubenieoz)  was  born  at  Leipeic  on  the  Slst  of  June 
(old  style ;  =  July  Ist,  new  stylo),  1640.  His  father,  Friedrich  L.,  a  jurist,  and  from 
1640  on  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipsic,  died  in  1653.  At  the  Nicolai  School 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  which  he  entered  at  Easter  in  1661,  Jacob  Thomasius 
(bom  at  Leipsic  in  1022,  ob.,  1684,  father  of  Christian  Thomasius,  the  celebrated 
jurist  and  legal  philosopher),  who  was  versed  eapeoially  in  the  histoiy  of  ancient 
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philosophy,  was  the  most  distixigiiished  professor.  Without  holding  Aristotle  and  the 
Scholastics,  as  also  Plato  and  Plotinos,  in  low  estimation,  he  yet  found  more  complete 
ntisfaction  in  Descartes ;  but  at  a  later  period  he  borrowed  more  from  the  former, 
Leibnitz  defended,  in  Hay,  1668,  under  the  presidency  of  Jacob  Thomasius,  a  disquisi- 
tion written  by  h^™  on  the  principle  of  individuation  {Deprincipio  individm),  in  which 
he  had  declared  for  the  nominalistic  doctrine.  In  the  summer  of  1663  he  stadied  at 
Jena,  deyoting  his  attention  espedaUy  to  mathematics  under  £rhard  Weigel.  Toward 
tho  end  of  the  year  1664  appeared  at  Leipsio  hia  Specmsn  dijfhukatis  m  jure  seu  quoBa- 
Hones  pAHosojMsa  amomiorm  &g  jure  coUeoUBy  and  in  1666  his  Ars  eomtinatcria.  The 
degree  of  a  doctor  of  law,  which  he  sought  to  obtain  at  Leipsio  in  1666,  was  denied 
him  at  that  time  on  account  of  his  youth ;  in  order  not  to  give  him  the  precedence 
before  older  soitors  for  the  doctorate  and  for  the  right  therewith  connected  to  positiona 
as  assessors,  he  was  put  o£F  for  a  later  graduation ;  but  the  degree  was  given  him  at 
Altdorf,  where,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1666,  he  defended  his  thesis,  entitled  De 
easSms  perplexd  in  jure;  in  this  paper  he  demands  that,  where  the  positive  laws  are 
indefinite,  decisions  be  made  aocording  to  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  Having 
no  inclination  for  the  work  of  an  aoademical  instructor,  which  he  might  have  entered 
upon  at  Altdorf,  he  sought  in  the  next  succeeding  period  farther  to  educate  himself  by 
intercourse  with  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen.  In  Nuremberg  he  came  in 
contact  with  alchemists.  Of  greatest  importance  for  him  was  his  association  with 
Baron  Johann  Christian  von  Boinebuzg,  who  up  to  the  year  1664  had  been  first  privy 
councillor  (minister)  of  Johann  Philipp,  Elector  of  Hayence,  and  still  possessed  great 
influence.  Leibnitz  dedicated  to  the  Elector  the  work  (written  by  him  during  the 
journey  from  Leipsio  to  Altdorf  in  1666,  and)  entitled :  Methodus  nova  discendm  doeer^ 
dcegue  jurisprudentuB,  eum  iutjvndo  eatalogo  deaideratorum  in  jurisprudenUa^  Frank., 
1667.  In  the  Catalogua  Desidoratorum  he  followed  the  lead  of  Bacon  in  the  De  Aug^ 
mentis  JSdenUarum.  A  treatise  against  Atheism,  composed  by  Leibnitz  in  1668,  ap- 
peared under  the  title  :  Confemo  natura  contra  atheistas,  with  Spizelius*  Epistda  ad 
Ant  Reiserum  de  eradicando  atheiamo,  Augsburg,  1669.  With  Herm.  Andreas  Lasser, 
councillor  at  Mayence,  Leibnitz  labored  in  1668  and  *69,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Corpus  Juris.  At  the  instance  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz  prepared  a  new  edition  of 
Nizolius*  De  Veris  PrincipUs  et  Vera  BaUone  phUosophandi  contra  pseudo-phHosophos 
(Parma,  1553,  see  above,  §  3,  p.  11),  with  notes  and  essays  (in  particular,  a  Diss,  de 
stSo  phUosophico  MdrU  NisoUf),  which  was  printed  at  Fraifkfort  in  1670  and  in  1674. 
By  Boineburg,  who,  himself  a  Protestant  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  been  active  at 
Bome  as  early  as  1660  for  a  reunion  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Catholics,  Leibnits, 
during  his  stay  at  Mayence,  had  already  been  induced  to  favor  the  efforts  for  reunion, 
in  which  Boyas  de  Spinola  {ob.  1696)  was  especially  zealous,  but  it  was  not  till  later 
that  Leibnitz  took  an  important  part  in  them.  At  the  wish  of  Boineburg,  Leibnitz 
wrote  in.l669  his  Defensio  Trinitatis  per  nova  reperta  logiea  contra  epistciam  Ariani,  in 
which  he  sought  rather  to  refute  the  arguments  of  Wissowatius,  the  Socinian,  than  to 
develop  a  positive  counter-proof.  In  the  summer  of  1670,  L.  became  a  councillor  in 
the  Buperior  court  of  revision,  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  Electorate.  In  March,  1673, 
he  commenced  a  journey  to  Paris  and  London.  He  went  to  London  in  1673,  and 
zetomed  in  March  of  the  same  year  to  Paris,  where  he  tarried  untQ  October,  1676,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  the  tutor  of  Boineburg's  son.  In  the  year  1676,  while  in  Paris,  L. 
received  from  I>ake  Johann  Friedrich  von  Braunschweig-Liineburg  and  Hanover  an 
i^ypointment  as  librarian  at  Hanover.  He  journeyed  from  Paris  by  way  of  London  and 
Amsterdam  to  Hanover,  where  in  December,  1676,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hi* 
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office.  Among  the  Bcholars  with  whom  his  Bojouzn  abroad  brought  him  into  commu- 
nication the  most  important  were,  at  Paris,  Amauld,  the  Cartesian ;  Huygens,  the 
Dutch  mathematician  and  pbysiclBt ;  TschimhauBen,  the  German  mathematician  and 
logician,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Spinoza,  and — ^provided  that  Tsoh.  did  really  communicate  to  him  Newton^s  letter 
of  Dec.  10,  1672,  to  Collins  concerning  Barrow's  method  with  tangents — with  mathe- 
matical theorems  of  Newton  relatiye  to  the  calculus  of  Auctions ;  and,  at  London, 
Oldenburg,  secretaiy  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  a  friend  of  Spinoza,  Boyle  the 
chemist,  and  CoIUdb  the  mathematician  (whom  he  first  saw,  howeyer,  only  in  1676). 
Through  Oldenburg's  intervention  Leibnitz  also  exchanged  letters  with  Newton,  who 
was  then  in  Cambridge.  On  the  occasion  of  his  passage  through  Holland,  Leibnitz 
visited  Spinoza,  with  whom  he  had  already  corresponded,  in  October,  1671,  concerning 
an  optical  question.  During  his  first  residence  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1672,  Leibnitz 
laid  before  Louis  XIV.  his  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  power  of 
France  was  to  be  increaaed,  but  at  the  same  time  the  attention  of  Franoe  was  to  be 
diverted  from  German  affairs,  and  also  the  power  of  the  Turks,  which  was  still  by  no 
meana  inconsiderable,  was  to  be  broken.  A  short  sketch  of  this  plan  (which  originated 
with  Boineburg)  waa  sent  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1671,  drawn  up  by 
Leibnitz,  under  the  title:  Specimen  demonstrationM  pcUUca:  de  eo^  quod  Franeia 
intersit  imprcBsentiarum  aeu  de  opUmo  consiUo^  quod  poteJiUasimo  Be^  dari  potest ;  con- 
duditur  expediUo  in  EbUandiam  Orientta  seu  uSJgyptum  (published  by  Onno  EHopp  in 
his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz,  Ist  series,  VoL  H.,  p.  100  seq.) ;  this  was  followed 
by  L.'s  principal  work  respecting  this  matter :  De  easpeditione  ^gyptiaca  regi  Franeia 
proponendajtuta  diesertatiOy  and  by  the  more  concise  presentation  of  the  same  views  in 
the  CormUum  uSgyptiacum,  (Of  the  ^^  Jiista  IHssertatio  '^  the  English  ministry  procured 
in  1799  a  copy  from  Hanover,  and  an  abstract  oi  it  was  published  in  an  English  pam- 
phlet in  1803 ;  of  the  Consilium  JEgyptiaeum,  the  French  General  Mortier  caused  a 
copy  to  be  given  him  at  Hanover  in  1803,  and  sent  it  to  Paris,  from  which  it  was 
copied  into  Guhrauer^s  ^'Kurmaim  in  der  Epoche  von  1672  ; "  parts  of  the  larger  memo- 
rial were  published  by  Foucher  de  Careil  in  Vol.  V.  of  his  edition,  but  the  whole  waa 
first  published  by  Onno  Elopp,  in  his  ed.  of  works  of  Leibnitz,  in  1864). 

Newton  had,  in  1665  and  1666,  been  in  possession,  of  the  ^*  Arithmetic  of  Flux- 
ions," discovered  and  so  named  by  him,  and  had  soon  afterwards  communicated  it,  in  its 
fundamental  features  and  in  its  application  to  the  problem  of  tangents,  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals. This  he  did  partly  through  an  opuscule  written  by  him  in  1671,  and  partly 
and  especially  through  a  letter  to  J.  Collins,  dated  Dec.  10,  1672.  But  he  first  pub- 
lished the  theory  in  his  Prirusipia  mathematica  phUosophuBy  which  was  finished  in  1686, 
and  appeared  in  print  in  1687.  In  the  year  1676  Leibnitz  (perhaps  not  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  suggestions  derived  from  Newton)  had  developed  his  *^  Differential  calcu- 
lus," which  agreed  in  substance  with  Newton^s  Calculus  of  Fluxions,  but  was  more  per- 
fect in  form ;  he  published  his  discovery  first  in  Nov. ,  1684,  in  the  *■  'Acta  Fniditorum,^^  in 
a  paper  entitled  Nova  Methodtts  pro  mcmmiis  et  minimis.  With  Newton  as  well  as  with 
Leibnitz  the  problem  was,  substantially,  to  determine  the  limiting  value  to  which  the 
ratio  of  the  increments  of  two  variable  quantities,  of  which  the  one  is  dependent  on  or  is  a 
'  ^  function  "  of  the  other,  oonstantiy  approaches,  the  smaller  these  increments  become,  and 
oonversely  (in  the  so-called  ^*  Integral  Calculus  "),  when  this  limiting  value  is  given,  to 
conclude  backwards  to  the  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  one  quantity  on  the  other. 
Newton  termed  the  oonstantiy  changiT^g  quantities  flowing  {flitentes)  quantities ;  to  the 
infinitesimal  differences  he  gave  the  name  of  momenta  (or  ^'prindpiajamjam  naee&ntia 
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Jinitarum  magnitudinum),  and  to  the  liTnitfng  ralaes  of  the  zatioe  of  the  variations 
{*'*'frima  Tuxseentium proportio  ^*)  the  name  of  ^*  fluxions.*'  Leibnitz  called  the  differ- 
ence of  two  saccessive  valnes  of  a  yariable  quantity,  when  these  differences  were  con- 
oeiyed  as  infinitely  small  or  vanishing  (decreasing  in  infinitum)^  differentials,  and  the 
limitiog  value,  which  the  relation  between  the  dlfferenoes  of  the  one  quantity  and  those 
of  the  other  constantly  approaches,  when  these  differences  are  infinitely  small,  the  dif- 
ferential quotient.  By  a  letter  of  Newton^s  to  Oldenburg,  dated  June  13th,  1676,, 
Leibnitz  learned  that  Newton  had  discovered  a  method  of  solving  certain  mathematical 
problems,  and  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  that  he,  too,  had  done 
the  same  thing;  he  then  received,  through  a  communication  from  Newton,  dated  Octo- 
ber 24th,  more  definite  information  respectmg  several  analytical  discoveries  made  by 
the  latter,  together  with  an  intimation  respecting  the  fluzional  calculus  through  an 
anagram  of  the  sentence  :  ^^  data  cequaUone  quotcungue  fiumtes  guantUatea  involvente 
Jluaeiones  invemre  et  tfiee  versa,^^  Leibnitz  thereupon,  in  a  letter  to  Newton  dated  June 
Slst,  1677  (and  sent  through  Oldenburg),  communicated  to  him  his  method,  not  merely 
Yfj  intimation,  but  in  detail,  and  remarked  that  this  method  might  perhaps  agree  with 
that  intimated  by  Newton  C  arbitror  giUB  cdare  wimt  Newtonm  de  tangmtibus  ducm- 
dUyObkU  rum  abiudere  ").  On  the  publication  of  his  method  in  the  Act.  Erud.^  1684, 
Leibnitz  did  not  mention  this  correspondence,  but  Newton,  who  had  not  replied  to  the 
last  letter  of  Leibnitz,  mentioned  it  in  1687  in  a  Scholium  to  Book  II.,  Sect  II.,  Lem- 
ma n.  (p.  263  seq. ;  2d  ed.,  p.  226  seq.),  of  his  "  Prmapia "  (which,  however,  he  sup- 
pressed in  the  third  editiou,  of  the  year  1726,  and  replaced  by  another,  relative  to  his 
letter  to  J.  Collins,  of  Dec.  10,  1672,  because  the  first  SchoUon  had  been  otherwise  in- 
terpreted by  Leibnitz  thaH  Newton  wished  it  to  be  understood).  He  says  in  this  scho- 
lion,  that  in  reply  to  his  communication  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
method  for  determining  Maxima  and  Minima,  drawing  tangents,  etc.,  even  when  the 
equations  contained  irrational  expressions,  Leibnitz  answered  that  he  had  fallen  upon  a 
like  method  [one  accomplishing  the  same  results],  and  had  communicated  it  to  him, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  but  slightly  different  from  his  [Newton^s] .  (When  and  how 
Leibnitz  discovered  his  method,  Newton  here  leaves  undetermined.  Leibnitz  thought 
himself  authorized  in  regarding  the  Scholium  as  contaLning  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  discovery,  which  interpretation  Newton,  at  a  later  period,  disal- 
lowed.) In  the  sequel  there  arose  a  controvert  as  to  which  first  made  the  disooveiy, 
Newton  or  Leibnitz.  The  controvert  was  decided  in  favor  of  Newton  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  report  was  read  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1713,  and  published  in  the  same  year.  This  decision  was  partly  just,  and  partly 
unjust.  It  was  just,  in  so  far  as  the  two  methods  are  identical,  since  Newton  actually 
made  his  discovery  before  Leibnitz,  while  Leibnitz,  not,  perhaps,  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  Newton,  made  the  same  discovery  again  after  Newton,  and  only  preceded  him 
in.  giving  the  method  to  the  public.  But  the  dedsion  was  unjust,  in  so  far  as  the 
methods  are  not  identical,  the  method  of  Leibnitz  being  more  perfect  and  finished 
than  that  of  Newton ;  in  particular,  the  terminology  adopted  by  Leibnitz  is  more  .per- 
tinent to  the  subjects  in  hand  and  better  adapted  for  use  than  Newton's,  while  the 
most  fruitful  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  method  was  discovered,  not 
by  Newton,  but  partly  by  Leibnitz,  and  |)artly  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Johann  Bar- 
douilH'(with  especial  reference  to  transcendent  functions),  who  adopted  Leibnitz' 
method.  (The  germs  of  this  idea  were  contained  in  the  ** method  of  exhaustion** 
employed  by  the  ancients,  in  Cavallieri^s  ^*  Method  of  IndivisibiUa  **  [1635],  in  For- 
mat's method  for  determining  the  maxiTna  and  minima  of  ordinatee— which  sufficed  in 
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the  case  of  rational  expreeaioiu^iQ  WalliB*  ^^Arithmetica  Ir^nitarum,^  with  the  stadj 
of  which  Newton's  own  invefltigations  began,  and  in  Bazrow'a  method  with  tangente). 
Such,  in  substaooe,  has  been  the  judgment  of  Enler,  Lagrange,  Laplaoe,  Biot,  and 
other  mathematioians  (of.,  among  other  soaroes,  the  brief  ooUeotion  of  their  opinions 
in  the  appendix  to  the  German  translation  of  Brewster's  L\f^  ^f  ^^f^tan,  Leipsic,  1833, 
pp.  333-336) ;  Biot  says :  *'  The  Differential  Galculns  would  still  be  a  wonderfol  crea- 
tion, if  we  merely  possessed  the  flozional  calculus,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  exposed 
in  Newton's  works."  (Of.  Hontuda,  Oe»!h.  der  Matk,  lU.  p.  109;  C.  J.  Gerhardt,  Die 
Entdeekung  der  IHffwenUala'echnimg^  Halle,  1848,  Die  Entdeckung  der  MTurm  And^sia^ 
Halle,  1855 ;  H.Weiss6nbom,  Die  JPrineipieji  der  haheren  Analytk^  ah  hi6t,-krit,  Beitrag 
mr  Oe8ch.derM(ah,^BalldylQ5Q;  R.  Blomasi^  L,'8  Anaprueh aitf  die Erfindung  der D^f- 
ferentialrechnungf  Leipsic,  1857 ;  the  same  in  English,  London,  1860.)  To  Leibnitz  be- 
longs the  glory  of  an  ingenious  and  relatiyely  independent  disooyezy,  subsequent  to  that 
of  Newton,  but  to  which  his  own  earlier  inyestigations  respecting  series  of  differences 
were  also  influential  in  leading  him,  and  which  conducted  him  to  a  form  of  the  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  materially  superior  to  that  disooyered  by  Newton.  But  in  casting  on 
Newton  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  he  conducted  the  priority  oontroyengr  (which  in 
itself,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  was  neceasaxyand  unobjectionable),  in  the  lat^ 
period  of  that  oontroyersj,  with  means  which  scarcely  admit  of  excuse. 

—At  Hanoyer  Leibnits  was  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  ducal  library, 
and  was  commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince ;  sub- 
sequently (1691  seq.)  he  wa«  also  charged  by  Anton  Ulrioh  of  Braunschweig-Wolf  en- 
buttel  with,  the  superintendence  of  the  Wolf enbiittel  Library.  From  1678  on,  he  was, 
in  his  quality  of  ducal  Hofrathy  and  afterwards  in  that  of  priyy  councillor  of  justice,  a 
member  of  the  office  of  justice  {Kandei  f&r  Justmachen)^  oyer  which  the  Yice-Chan- 
cellor  Ludolph  Hugo  presided.  Commissioned  by  Puke  Ernst  August,  who  in  1679 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Friedrioh  in  the  goyemment,  Leibnitz,  in  a  journey 
undertaken  in  the  years  1687-90  through  Germany  and  Italy  (which  led  him  in  1688 
to  Vienna,  and  in  1689  to  Rome),  instituted  researches  relatiye  to  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Braunschweig-Liineburg.  He  published,  among  other  things,  the  following 
compilations :  Codex  jurie  genUvm  dipiomaUcuey  with  an  appended  ManUeea^  1693- 
1700,  Acueeumee  Hietaricay  1698,  Ser^^ee  rerum  Brunemcensium  iUmtrationi  ineern- 
enta^  1701-11,  and  he  labored  on  the  work  (neyer  fully  completed,  first  published  by 
Pertz):  Annalea  BrunsvicenMS,  Leibnitz  was  also  engaged  in  the  transactions  relatiye 
to  the  eleyation  of  Hanoyer  to  the  rank  of  an  Electorate  (1692).  As  their  counsellor 
and  friend  Leibnitz  was  personally  intimate  with.  Dukes  Johann  Friedrich  and 
Ernst  August ;  he  was  less  so  with  the  son  and  successor  (in  1698)  of  Ernst  August, 
Georg  Ludwig,  but  more  so  with  his  mother  (ob.  1714),  the  Princess  Sophie  (a 
daughter  of  Friedrich  V.  of  the  Palatinate  and  sister  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  Descartes  dedicated  his  Princ,  Ph.) ;  her  daughter  Sophie  Charlotte  {ob,  1705), 
who  reyered  in  Leibnitz  her  teacher,  entered  with  the  fullest  and  for  himself  the  most 
stimulating  sympathy  into  his  philosophico-theological  speculations,  eyen  after  her 
marriage  (in  1684)  with  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  (who  became  in  1688  Elector 
Frederick  III.,  and  in  1701  Kong  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia).  Supported  by  her  influ- 
ence, Leibnitz  induced  the  latter  to  found  (on  the  11th  of  June,  1700)  the  Sodely  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  (which  afterwards,  on, the  occasion  of  its  being  remodelled-  under 
Friedrich  II.  in  1744,  was  designated  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences).  (Ct  Christian 
Bartbolmte,  ffistaire  phiioeophique  de  Vacademie  de  Pruese  depute  Leibn.,  Paris,  1850- 
51 ;  Adolf  Trendelenburg,  Leibr^  ufid  die  phUoe.  ThdtigkeU  der  Akademie  itn  varigen 
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Jahrhundert  {akad.  Vorirag),  Berlin,  1852,  Art.  Vm  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Tr.'s  But, 
Beitr,  zur  PkHos,),  Leibnitz  also  songht,  bnt  without  immediate  result,  to  found 
Academies  at  Dresden  and  Vienna.  Nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  efforts,  which 
were  zealously  made  in  the  last  decennia  of  the  17th  century,  to  bring  about  a  reunion 
of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants, 
Leibnitz  aod  Molanus,  the  Hanoverian  theologian,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
Spiuola,  in  the  beginning,  took  part.  Spinola  employed  in  this  connection,  as  a  dog- 
matic basis,  the  ^^  deposition  de  la  Foi,^^  written  by  Bossuet  in  1676;  Leibnitz  wrote 
(probably  about  the  year  1680),  with  conciliatory  intent,  the  "  SyOema  Tkeohgieiim  " 
(first  published  in  1819),  attempting  to  present  the  doctrines  of  faith  in  a  manner 
which  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  could  accept.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  Leib- 
nitz corresponded  (in  1601  and  1692)  with  Pelisson,  the  Huguenot  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  with  Bossuet,  who  sought  for  a  reunion  through  the  return  of  the  Protestants 
to  Catholicism,  and  repudiated  the  idea  of  it  under  any  other  form ;  Boasuet^s  refusal  to 
treat  the  question,  whether  the  Tridentine  Council  was  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  as  an 
open  question,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Leibnitz.  Li  the  years  1697-1706  Leibnitz  took 
part  in  n^^tiations,  which  were  carried  on  particolarly  between  Hanover  and  Berlin, 
relative  to  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Kef ormed  confessions,  but  with  little  immediate 
result.  The  philosophical  and  theological  doubts  expressed  by  Bayle  in  his  Dietionnatre 
and  other  works,  concerning  which  Leibnitz  had  often  conversed  with  Qneen  Sophie 
Charlotte,  led  Leibnitz  to  the  publication,  in  1710,  of  his  Essais  de  Thiodic  e  mr  la 
bonti  ds  Dieu^  la  liberie  de  Vhomme  el  Vorigine  du  mal^  preceded  by  a  Disooure  de  la  eon* 
formiU  de  la  foi  avec  la  raison^  directed  against  Baylors  doctrine,  that  the  teachings  of 
faith  were  incompatible  with  those  of  reason.  In  the  year  1711  Leibnitz  met  Peter 
the  Gr^bt  of  Russia,  at  Toigau,  as  also  again  in  1712  at  Carlsbad,  and  in  1716  at  Pyr- 
mont  and  Herrenhausen.  This  monarch  esteemed  Leibnitz  highly,  appointed  him  a 
privy  councillor  of  justice,  and  called  upon  him  for  advice  concerning  the  best  means  for 
promoting  the  advancement  of  science  and  civilization  in  Bussia.  Leibnitz  also  ori- 
ginated the  idea  of  founding  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  place  till  after  Peter^s  death.  Leibnitz  lived  in  Vienna  from 
December,  1712,  till  the  end  of  August,  1714.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1712,  he  was 
appointed  an  Imperial  Councillor,  having  still  earlier  (before  1692,  perhaps  in  1690) 
been  elevated  into  the  ranks  of  the  nobility ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  received  the  dig- 
nity of  a  baron  of  the  empire.  (Joseph  Bergmann,  Leibniz  in  Wien^  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Vienna  Academy,  pJiil,-hist.  Class.  XIII.,  1854,  pp.  4(M1 ;  L.  ah  BeicIiS' 
hofrath  und  dessen  Besoldung,  ib.  XXVI.,  1858,  pp.  187-204.)  In  1714,  while  residing 
at  Vienna,  Leibnitz  wrote  for  Prinoe  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  French,  the  summary  of  his 
system,  which  was  first  published  after  his  death  (first  in  German,  by  Kohler,  with  the 
title  :  L.^s  LehrsdUe  uber  die  Monadologie^  etc.,  see  above).  Leibnitz  returned  to  Han- 
over in  September,  1714.  He  found  the  Elector  Georg  Ludwig  no  longer  there,  he 
having  already  gone  to  England,  where  he  ascended  the  throne  as  G^rge  I.  Leibnitz 
worked  in  1715  and  1716  mainly  on  his  Annates  Brunsvieenses.  In  the  same  years 
Leibnitz  became  involved  in  a  controverEQr  (carried  on  by  letter,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Wilhelmine  Charlotte  of  Ansbach,  who  held  the  Tkeodieee  of 
Leibnitz  in  especial  admiration)  with  Clarke,  a  disciple  of  Newton  and  partly  also  of 
Locke,  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  his  philosophy,  before  the  close 
of  which  he  died,  November  14,  1716. 

Leibnitz  never  developed  his  philosophical  doctrine  incomplete  systematic  order ;  a  »^ 
summary  of  it  is  given  in  the  exposition  of  his  monadology.  which  he  prepared  at  the  \ 
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lequest  of  Prince  Eugene  of  SavoT*.  In  his  own  mind  ifc  was  only  by  a  gradoal  devel- 
opment that  his  system  aasomed  definite  form,  and  he  likewise  deemed  it  adyisable,  in 
thoee  papers  of  his  which  were  destined  for  publicity,  to  separate  himself  only  gradu- 
ally, in  ideas  and  terminology,  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  then  dominant,  the  Aris- 
totelian and  the  Cartesian. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  year  1714,  to  Bemond  de  Montmort  (in  Erdman^s  edition  of  the 
Philos.  Works,  p.  701  seq.)  Leibnitz  relates  the  following  conoeming  his  philosophical 
development :  '^  After  I  had  left  the  lower  school,  I  fell  in  with  the  modem  philoso- 
phers, and  I  remember  walking  alone  in  a  little  piece  of  woods  called  the  Rosenthal, 
near  Leipsic,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  yean,  in  order  to  deUberate  with  myself,  whether  I 
should  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  subsfcantial  forms.  The  doctrine  of  Mechanism  won 
finally  the  upper  hand  with  me  and  conducted  me  to  mathematics.  But  when  I  came 
to  seek  for  the  ultimate  grounds  of  Mechanism  and  of  the  laws  of  motion,  I  turned 
back  to  metaphysics  and  the  theory  of  entelechies,  and  from  the  material  to  the  for- 
mal, and  at  last  I  conceived,  after  having  many  times  revised  and  farther  developed 
my  conceptions,  that  the  monads  or  simple  substances  were  the  only  real  substances, 
and  that  material  things  were  merely  phenomena,  but  phenomena  having  their  good 
and  proper  foundation,  and  connected  with  each  other. ^^  (Cf.  the  letter  to  Thomas 
Burnet  of  May  8  (18),  1607,  in  Guhrauer  (see  above)  L,  Supplement,  p.  20 :  **  Xa  pLupart 
de  mes  smtimenU  out  tti  enfin  arreUes  apr^  une  dlUbiratUm  de  20  ans  '^  (hence  from 
about  1660  to  1680),  '*  ea/r  fai  commence  bien  jeune  d  niiditer  et  je  jCavaUpas  encore 
15  am  que  je  me  promenais  dee  journiee  mtiiree  dans  un  bok  pour  prendre  parti  en- 
tre  Aristote  et  Demoerite,  Cependant  fai  change  et  rechange  sur  de  nouteUee  lumieree^  et 
ce  n'est  que  depute  environ  12  one"  (i.  tf.,  since  about  1685)  ^^gue  je  me  trouveeaUs- 
faity) 

Leibnitz  says  that  he  wholly  despises  only  that  whose  object  is  pure  deception, 
like  the  astrological  art  of  divination,  but  that  he  finds  even  in  the  Lullian  art  some 
things  worthy  of  respect  and  serviceable.  Truth,  he  holds,  is  more  widely  possessed 
than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  majority  of  sects  are  right  in  a  great  part  of  their 
affirmations,  but  not  in  the  most  of  their  negations.  Teleologists  and  Mechanists  are 
both  right  in  the  positive  part  of  their  assertions ;  for  although  mechanical  laws  are 
universal  in  their  spheres  of  operation,  they  serve  to  realize  ends.  It  is  possible,  says 
Leibnitz,  to  remark  a  progress  in  philosophical  knowledge.  The  Orientals  had  beautiful 
and  sublime  ideas  of  Deity.  The  Greeks  added  reasoning  and,  in  general,  the  scientific 
form.  The  Church  Fathers  removed  the  evil  which  they  found  in  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy ;  while  the  Scholastics  sought  to  make  the  true  in  it  serviceable  to  Christianity. 
The  philosophy  of  Descartes  is,  as  it  were,  the  ante-chamber  of  the  truth ;  he  per- 
ceived that  in  nature  the  quantum  of  force  is  constant ;  had  he  also  known  that  its  aggre- 
gate direction  remains  unchanged,  he  would  necessarily  have  been  led  to  the  system  of 
pre-established  harmony  {qp.  Erdm.  p.  702,  cf.  pp.  133  and  108).  Yet,  adds  Leibnitz 
modestly — ^in  reply  to  a  playful  question,  whether  he  himself  thought  to  lead  man  out 
of  the  ante-chamber  into  the  cabinet  of  nature — between  the  ante-chamber  and  the 
cabinet  is  situated  the  audience-chamber,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  obtain 
audience,  without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  interior  ('*«a7M  pretendre  deplnktrer 
dans  rinterieur^  Erdmann,  XXXV.,  p.  123;  similarly,  though  with  a  different  turn, 
runs  the  well-known  expression  of  Haller,  which  became  the  subject  of  Groethe^s 
persiflage:  Ins  Innere  der  Naiur  dringt  kein  erechaffner  Oeiet—^^'No  created  spirit 
penetrates  into  the  interior  of  nature  "). 

In  the  **  DispviaUo  metap/lyeica  deprifndpio tndividui^^  Leibnitz  afBbnns  the  nomxoal- 
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istic  thesis :  cmns  individuum  sua  tota  entUate  indimduatuTy  aa  the  fint  oapporteis  of 
which  he  names  Petrns  Auxeolus,  and  Durandas  (see  Vol.  L,  §  105,  p.  465  seq.).  Were 
the  entitaa  tota  not  the  prinoiple  of  individuation,  then  this  principle  must  either  be  a 
negation  or  a  posithy  and  in  the  latter  case  either  a  physical  part  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  essence,  namely :  existence,  or  a  metaphysical  part,  more  especially  deter- 
mining the  species,  namely:  the  haceeitas.  That  the  individualizing  principle  is  a 
negation  can,  as  Leibnitz  rightly  remarks,  only  be  assumed  on  the  ground  of  the  realis- 
tlo  postulate  that  the  universal  has  more  of  being  than  the  singular  {umvenale  magi» 
€88e  enSy  quam  smgtUars).  (In  reality,  the  dictum  of  Spinoza :  omnis  detemUnatio  est 
n€ffatiOy  presupposes  that  being,  in  the  most  complete  sense,  is  predicable  of  substance, 
which  is  the  most  universal  thing.)  Leibnitz,  however,  convinced  that  the  indieiduum 
is  an  ens  pasitivum,  declares  it  impossible  to  oonceive  how  it  can  be  constituted  by  any- 
thing negative.  Negation  oaimot  produce  the  individual  marks  {negatio  non  potest  pro- 
ducere  accidentia  individuaUa).  The  opinion  that  existence  is  the  principle  of  indivi- 
duality either  agrees  with  the  thesis,  that  the  entitas  is  that  principle  (namely,  when 
the  distinction  between  esserUia  and  existentia  is  regarded  as  only  a  rational  distinction, 
in  which  sense  Leibnitz  interprets  the  doctrine  of  Scherzer,  his  teacher),  or  it  leads 
(namely,  when  the  distinction  is  regarded  as  a  real  one)  to  the  absurd  supposition  that 
existence  is  separable  from  essence,  so  that  the  latter  must  exist  even  after  the  re- 
moval of  existence.  Leibnitz  examines  finally  the  hceccdtaSy  which  Scotus  {Sent.,  H., 
3,  6y  et  al.)  affirmed  as  the  principle  in  question,  and  to  the  defence  of  which  the 
Sootists  were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves  by  oath.  To  the  assertion,  that  the 
qpedes  is  *'  contracted  "  into  the  individual  by  the  differentia  indimdualis  or  hcsceeitaSy 
as  the  genus  into  the  species  by  the  specific  difference,  Leibnitz  opposes  the  nominalis- 
tic  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  not  contracted  by  anything  into  the  species,  nor  the 
species  into  the  individual,  because  genus  and  spedes  are  nothing  outside  of  the  intel- 
lect; there  exist  in  reality  only  individuals;  whatever  exists  is  by  its  very  existence 
individual. — ^Among  the  contents  of  the  Corollaries,  appended  by  Leibnitz  to  his  Dis- 
sertation, the  psychological  thesis  is  especially  noticeable,  in  which  he  confesses  his 
adhesion  to  the  early  Scholastic  modification  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  the  Nous 
alone,  as  a  substance,  is  separable  from  the  body,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  the  sensi- 
tive and  also  (what  Descartes  denied)  the  vegetative  soul  belong  to  the  same  soul  to 
which  the  thinking  power  belongs  {hominis  solum  una  est  anima,  qua  vegetativam  et 
smsUivam  virtuaUter  indudat).  This  doctrine  had  received  the  official  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  church — most  distinctly  at  the  Councdl  of  Yienne,  in  1811 — ^but  was  rejected 
by  many  of  the  Nominalists.  Not  uninteresting  is  also  the  philological  thesis,  by  which 
it  is  held  that  the  letters  ascribed  to  Phalaris  are  spurious. 

In  the  philosophical  works  of  the  next  succeeding  period  in  the  life  of  Leibnitz,  the 
IHssertatio  de  Arts  Combinatoriay  the  Confessio  Natura  contra  Atheistas  (so  entitled  by 
Spizelius),  the  Epistcia  ad  Ja4»bmn  T^^^moMum— which,  together  with  the  Diss,  de 
StUo  philosopMeo  NizdUy  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  work  of  Nizolius,  entitled,  De 
Veris  PrindpOs  et  Vera  Batione  PhUosopTumdi—Jjeihrntz  declares  himself  for  the 
opinion,  in  which  the  reformers  of  philosophy,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Descartes, 
and  others,  in  opposition  to  the  SdholastioB,  all  agreed,  that  the  only  attributes  of 
bodies  are  magnitude,  figure,  and  motion,  and  that  they  contain  no  occult  qualities  or 
forces,  nor  anything  incapable  of  a  purely  mechanical  explanation.  Yet  he  refuses  to 
be  called  for  this  reason  a  Cartesian ;  he  holds  that  the  Aristotelian  physics  contains 
more  truths  than  the  Cartesian ;  that  what  Aristotle  teaches  concerning  ihatter,  form, 
pdTAtion,  nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  and  motion,  is,  for  the  most  part,  immovably 
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established ;  that  Aristotle  was  right  in  looking  for  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  motion 
in  the  divine  mind ;  that  the  existenoe  or  non-existenco  of  vacant  epaoe  is  uncertain ; 
that  bj  the  substantial  form  only  the  difference  of  the  substance  of  one  body  from  the 
substance  of  another  body  is  to  be  understood ;  and  that  Aristotle^s  abstract  statements 
respecting  matter,  form,  and  motion  can  be  interpreted  in  a  way  which  accords  with 
modem  teachings  respecting  bodies.  Leibnitz  approves  in  Nlzolius  his  war  on  Scholas- 
ticism, which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experience  and  of  mathematical  knowledge,  was 
unable  to  comprehend  nature,  but  oensures  his  opposition  to  Aristotle  himself  as  being 
carried  too  far,  as  also  his  extreme  nominaJistio  doctrine,  that  the  genus  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  individuals — ^by  which  doctrine  the  possibility  of  BcientiilG  demouFtration  on 
the  basis  of  universal  propositions  is  destroyed,  and  only  induction,  as  the  mere  colla- 
tion of  similar  experiences,  is  left  remaining  as  an  oiganon  of  method. 

The  autographic  manuscript,  De  Vita  Beata^  published  by  Erdmsnn,  contains  Car- 
tesian doctrines,  taken  especially  from  letters  written  by  Descartes  in  the  year  1645  to 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate,  concerning  the  moral  philosophy  of  Seneca  (see 
Trendelenburg,  HiBt,  Beitr,  zur  PkUos,,  H.,  1855,  Art.  6,  pp.  192-232).  In  Ethics, 
Leibnitz  conceded  to  Descartes  higher  authority  than  in  Physics.  Tet  it  is  doubtful 
whether  and  to  what  extent  Leibnitz  adopted  the  doctrines  cited  from  Descartes,  or 
whether  he  merely  brought  them  together  as  Cartesian  opinions  (as  in  the  case  of  his 
excerpts  from  Plato,  Spinoza,  and  oldiers). 

In  the  MeditaUonss  de  Cognitione  VeritaU  €t  JdeiSy  which  were  published  in  1684  in 
the  Acta  ErucUU/rum  Lipsicnsium^  Leibnitz  presents  modified  Cartesian  conceptionB. 
Knowledge  {pogrvUio)  is  either  obscure  or  dear  {vd  obaou^a^  vd  clara) ;  dear  knowledge 
may  be  either  confused  or  distinct  {vd  cmtfuea,  vd  cUgtmeta),  and  distinct  knowledge 
either  inadequate  or  adequate  {vd  iruidaqtuUa,  f>d  adcbquata\  and  also  symbolic  or 
intuitive  ;  knowledge  whidi  is  adequate  and  also  intuitive  is  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge. Leibnitz  here  defines  these  terms  as  follows :  ^^  A  notion  is  obscure  when  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  recognize  what  it  represents, — whence  a  proposition  is  obscure  into 
which  such  a  notion  enters ;  my  knowledge  is  dear,  therefore,  when  I  have  the  means 
of  recognizing  what  my  notions  represent.  It  is  confused  when  I  am  unable — and  dis- 
tinct when  I  am  able— to  enumerate  separately  the  marks  which  suffice  to  distinguish 
the  thing  represented  from  other  things,  provided  that  the  thing  possess  such  marks 
and  elements  into  which  the  notion  of  it  may  be  resolved ; — such  enumeration  is  nom- 
inal definition ;— distinct  knowledge  of  an  indefinable  notion  is  possible,  when  that 
notion  is  primitive  or  is  its  own  mark.  Knowledge  is  adequate  when  everything 
i  whidi  enters  into  a  distinct  conception  is  again  distinctly  known,  or  when  the  analysis 
I  Ib  carried  to  the  veiy  end.  When  a  notion  has  been  rightly  formed,  we  are  not  able  to 
'  tibink  all  the  dementaiy  notions  which  enter  into  it  at  once ;  but  when  this  is  possible, 
or  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  I  term  our  knowledge  intuitive.**  Leibnitz  makes  an  i^ 
plication  of  these  definitions  to  the  ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  Gk)d,  in 
its  following  (Cartesian)  form :  Whatever  follows  from  the  definition  of  anything  can 
be  predicated  of  this  thing ;  existence  follows  from  the  definition  of  God  as  the  most 
perfect  being,  than  whom  no  greater  can  be  conceived  {Em  perfecUKimum  vd  quo 
maju8  eogitari  rum  potest,  for  existence  is  a  perfection) ;  th^ef ore,  existence  oan  be 
predicated  of  Qod. — He  argues  that  it  only  follows  that  God  exists,  provided  that  his 
existence  be  possible ;  for  the  inference  from  definition  presupposes  that  the  defini- 
tion is  a  ^*  real "  definition,  i,  e, ,  that  it  involves  no  contradiction ;— the  nominal  defini- 
tion, namely,  contains  only  the  distingnishing  marks,  while  the  real  definition  estab- 
lishes tiie  possibility  of  the  thing  defined ;  this  possibilitiy  is  known  a  jprtM  if  «11 
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the  predicates  are  compatible  with  each  other,  t.  «. ,  if  a  complete  analysis  discloses  no 
contnuiiction  between  them.  But  no  such  contradiction  is  possible  in  the  idea  of  God, 
because  this  idea  indndes  only  realities.* 

Leibnitz  warns  o^^ainst  the  misose  of  the  Cartesian  pzindple,  that  whatever  we 
clearly  and  distinctly  peroeiYe  concerning  anything  is  true,  and  may  be  predicated 
oonceming  it  {quidqmd  dare  et  dutinete  ds  re  aUgua  percipio^  id  est  verum  sea  de 
ea  enuneictbile) ;  oftoa  that  appears  to  ns  as  .dear  and  distinct,  which  is  obscure  and 
ooofosed ;  the  prindple  in  question  is  then  only  snffident,  when  the  criteria  of  dear- 
ness  and  distinctness  above  laid  down  have  been  applied,  and  when  the  ideas  involve  no 
contradiction  and  the  propositions  have  been  made  certain  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  oxdinaxy  (Aristotelian)  logic,  by  exact  observation  and  faultless  demonstra- 
tion, f 

Leibnits  believed  it  possible  to  reduce  all  thinlring  to  redconing,  and  all  correctness 
in  the  conduct  of  thought  to  correctness  in  reckoning,  if  there  could  be  found  for  the 
simplest  ideas  and  for  the  modes  of  combining  them  signs  as  adequate  as  those  employed 
in  mathematicB,  and,  especially,  as  those  introduced  by  Vieta  in  his  method  of  represent- 
ing all  numbers  by  letters  (Yieta,  In  Artem  Aiudiftkcm  Isaffoge  seu  Algebra  J^om^  1635, 
which  contains,  p.  8,  the  following  affirmation :  logietiiee numerasa esty  gtuB pernumeroa^ 
tpedoMy  qua  per  speoUe  mu  rerum  format  exhibetur^  utpateper  cdphabetiea  d&meiUa^  see 
Trenddenbuig,  Hist,  Beitr.,  III.,  p.  6).  This  was  the  object  of  the  plan— elaborated 
by  Leibnitz  in  his  early  years,  defended  by  him  in  his  later  years,  and  which  he  mentions 
in  many  of  his  works  and  letters>-of  a  CharacterigtiM  Universalis  {Specieuse  gen^ale)^ 
whidi,  however,  remained  a  mere  project.  (What  Leibnitz  intended,  to  what  extent,  in 
pazticnlar,he  followed  George  Dalgam^s  Arssignarum^viilgo  character  urmersdUs  et  lingua 
phSosophica,  London,  1661,  and  also  John  Wilkins'  Essay  totca/rd  a  Beat  Character  and 
a  Philo8ophie€U  Language^  London,  1668,  how  far  his  own  numerous  but  sporadic  and 
hesitating  attempts  conducted  him,  what  was  accomplished  towards  the  partial  execution 
of  the  project  of  Leibnitz— -on  the  basis,  however,  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  categories— 
by  Lud wig  Benedict  Trede,  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work,  published  at  Hamburg, 
in  1811,  and  entitled :  '*  VerschXAge  m  einer  nothtoendigen  Spraehlehre^^^  all  this  is  shown 

•  Bat  the  catqgorlotti  inllerenoo  from  definition  tiJces  not  merely  tbe  poesibilitj,  bat  the  reality  of  the 
object  defined  for  granted ;  the  definition  only  shows  the  neoeasil^  of  onr  connecting  the  predicate  with  the 
mbjectt  not  that  of  supposing  the  snbject  to  exist,  and  it  leads,  therefore,  by  Itself  to  a  bypotbetioal  oonoln- 
don,  which  only  then,  when  the  reality  and  not  merely  the  possibility  of  the  sobject  has  been  otherwise  d»> 
monatrated,  passes  over  into  a  oategorioal  oondnsion.  Kant  jastly  diqmted  the  oonectneas  of  the  Cartesian 
txgaiaeot,  together  with  that  of  the  Leibnitrian  addition  to  it. 

t  Leibnits  oorreday  observes  that  the  criterion  of  tznth  which  Is  foand  in  the  dcamess  and  distinctness 
of  onr  knowledge  cannot  be  appUed  witboat  great  danger  of  self-deoeption,  and  that  it  most  be  roduced  to 
that  ether  criterion  which  is  founded  on  the  necessities  of  thooght,  which  are  controlled  by  the  norms  of  logic. 
Tet  here,  too,  he  does  not  go  far  enou^  dnoe  he  expects  from  complete  deamess,  diatlncdiess,  and  logical 
ooRectnesB,  complete  and  immfdiate  agreement  of  the  idea  with  the  reality,  or  of  thought  with  being,  and  does 
not  inquire  whether  and  to  what  extent  human  knowledge  contains  elements  of  a  sabjective  character,  which 
all  the  deamees  and  logical  correctness  of  thought  directed  solely  to  the  Object  can  never  remove,  and  which 
cannot  be  wparated  from  tbo  objectively  valid  dements,  but  can  only  be  known  in  thdr  sobjecUve  diaracter 
through  thonght  dbeoted  to  knowledge  ^tsdf—a  condition  which  Kant,  at  a  later  epoch,  midortook  to  meet  by 
his  critiqne  oC  the  reason ;  sapposing  the  separation  of  the  sabjoctive  from  the  objective  elements  effected,  ifc 
wonU  then  remain  to  inquire,  whether  by  the  aid  of  it  the  question,  how  and  what  things  are  in  themselves, 
Is  sosoeptible  of  a  gradual,  podtivo  solution^which  Kant  hdd  to  be  imposdble— and  in  case  the  affirmative 
sfaoukt  prove  true  the  criterion  of  clearness  and  logical  correctness  would  aoqaire  new  dgniflcanoe  and  an* 
thority,  not  in  a  dogmatlo  sense,  or  as  dispensing  with  crttldsm,  bat  in  a  sense  implying  critiaism  asanantece- 
deatatepu  C^  my  Art :  J9cr /dMAtowM^  JSsalfiimM,  tifid /^^ 
y«LH18Btt,p^68Mq, 
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by  Ttendelenbttig  in  the  paper  aboye  cited.  Whaterer  of  trath  is  contained  in  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  this  plan  is  realized  in  the  signs  of  mathematios,  chemistacy,  etc.) 

To  the  collection  of  public  acts  and  treaties,  published  by  Leibnitz  at  Hanover,  in 
1093,  and  entitled,  *^  Codex  juris  gentium  diploTnatictUj^^  Leibnitz  prefixed  a  number  of 
definitions  of  ethical  and  juridical  conceptions.  The  controverted  question,  whether 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  disinterested  love  {amor  non  mercmaritu,  ab  omni  uUlitatis 
respectu  8eparatus\  he  seeks  to  answer  byihe  definition  of  love  as  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  others  (amare  sioe  diUgere  eatfdidtate  aUeriua  ddeetari)^  la  which  definition,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  element  of  personal  satisfaction  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  source  of  this  satisfaction  is  found  in  the  happiness  of  others  (which  latter 
qualification  is  wanting  in  the  definition  of  Spinoza :  ^*  Love  is  joy  accompanied  by  the 
idoa^of  its  external  cause.  *^)  Love  is  a  passion  which  must  be  guided  by  reason,  in 
order  that  justice  may  grow  from  it.  Leibnitz  defines  benevolence  as  the  habit  {habi- 
iu*)  of  loving  or  esteeming  (a  habit  or  ability,  t^tf,  arising  from  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  faculty,  iuyo^us,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  terminology,  see  above.  Vol.  I.,  § 
50).  Charity  (earitas)  is  universal  benevolence.  Justice  is  the  charity  of  the  wise,  t. 
6.,  which  follows  the  dictates  of  wisdom.  The  good  man  is  he  who  loves  all  men,  so 
far  as  reason  permits ;  justice  is  the  virtue  which  controls  this  love.  Leibnitz  distin- 
gmshes  three  degrees  of  natnial  justice :  strict  justice  {j^  strictum)^  in  commutative 
justice  {justitia  oommutativa),  equity,  or  love  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  woid  {cBgui- 
tas  td  angustiore  vods  musu  oaritat),  in  distributive  justice  (Jiutitia  distrUnUiva),  and 
piety  or  probity  (pietas  vel  prcbitaa)  which  is  univeiBal  justice  (jiutitia  umverMiis), 
Commutative  justice,  says  Leibnitz,  following  Aristotie  (see  above,  Vol.  I.,  §  50),  re- 
spects only  those  differences  among  men  which  arise  from  commercial  intercourse  (giuB 
ex  ipso  negotio  naacuntur),  and  considers  men  in  other  respects  as  equal  to  each  other. 
Distributive  justice  takes  the  deserts  of  individuals  into  consideFation,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  same,  to  determine  the  reward  (or  punishment)  due.  Strict 
justice  may  be  enforced ;  it  serves  for  the  prevention  of  injurious  acts  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace ;  but  equity  or  love,  in  distributive  justice,  aims  also  at  the  positive 
furtherance  of  happiness,  though  only  of  earthly  happiness.  Submission  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  divine  monarchy  is  justice  in  the  universal  sense,  in  which  (accordin^^  to 
Aristotle)  it  includes  all  virtues  in  itself.  Leibnitz  attempts  also  (as  he  had  also  done 
in  his  Method  of  Jurisprudence)  to  reduce  ju«  strietun^  cequitaSy  and  pietas  to  the  three 
principles  of  justice  eiq>re6sed  by  the  phrases :  neminem  lad&re,  suum  mUgtte  tribuere^ 
honeste  vivere,  or :  Injure  no  one,  give  to  each  his  due,  and  live  honestiy.  In  this  inter- 
pretation Leibnitz  was  controlled  more  by  his  own  conception  of  justice  than  by  that 
of  the  Roman  jurists. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Leibnitz  is  founded  on  the  fundamental  belief,  that  the 
theologico-teleological  and  physjco-mechanical  conceptions  of  the  world  should  not 
exclude  each  other,  but  should  be  in  aU  cases  united.  The  particular  phenomena  o2 
nature  can  and  must  be  mechanically  explained,  but  we  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
be  unmindful  of  their  designs,  which  Providence  is  able  to  accomplish  by  the  vezy  use 
of  mechanical  means ;  the  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  themselves  depend  on 
the  direction  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  can  only  be  explained  when  we  take  into 
consideration  this  intelligence ;  the  true  principles  of  physics  must  be  deduced  from 
the  divine  perfections;  thus  most  piety  be  combined  with  reason.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, Leibnitz  concludes  from  the  divine  wisdom,  that  order  in  the  causes  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  order  in  the  effects,  and  hence  that  continuons  variations  in  dhe  given 
OGDditioDs  will  be  followed  by  oontinuoiu  variationB  in  whatever  depends  on  those  ooon- 
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ditionfi.  (He  says,  for  example :  Lorgque  la  diffiremoe  de  deux  eat  pmt  itre  dinufvuSe  au 
dcMotu  de  Untie  grandeur  dtmnee,  in  datU  ou  dans  ee  qui  ett  poee^  U  favi  qu^dle  se  puisM 
trauver  aum  diminuee  cm  dessotu  de  Umte  grandeur  donnee  dans  ce  qui  en  resuUe,)  This 
is  the  **  law  of  contiiimty,"  which  Leibnitz  first  laid  down  in  a  letter  to  Bajle,  in  the 
NowMlies  de  la  BepubUgue  des  Lettres^  par  Bayle^  Amst ,  1687.  Leibnitz  admits  that  in 
'^things  composed*^  a  slight  Yariation  sometimes  produces  a  very  great  effect;  but 
affirms  that  this  oamiot  be  so  in  the  case  of  principles  or  simple  things,  since  otherwise 
nature  cotild  not  be  the  woik  of  infinite  wisdom.  (Yet  even  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics it  is  possible  for  a  quantity,  which  depends  on  a  continuously  variable  one,  in 
certain  cases  to  vary  disoontinuonsly  at  particular  times.)  Between  all  the  principal 
divisions  of  beings  {s.  g.^  between  plants  and  animals),  there  must  exist  a  continuous 
series  of  intermediate  beings,  whereby  the  ^^  connexion  gradueUe  '*  of  species  is  secured. 
'^  Everything  goes  by  steps  in  nature,  and  nothing  by  leaps ;  this  law  of  change  is 
a  part  of  my  law  of  continuity."     {Nouv.  Ess.^  IV.,  16,  ed.  Erdm.  p.  892). 

The  doctrine  of  monads  (which  tenn  was  not  employed  by  Leibnitz  before  1697,  and  . 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Giordano  Bmno)  and  of  pre-estabhshed  harmony  was  first 
communicated  by  Leibnitz  to  a  number  of  individuals,  in  particular  to  Amauld,  in 
letters  written  in  and  after  1686,  and  most  distinctly  in  one  dated  Venioe,  March  23, 
1690.  It  was  made  public  in  the  different  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Saoam  and  the 
Affta  Bruditonan  Liptiensium,  Already  in  a  mathematical  paper,  which  appeared  in 
the  Acta  Erud.,  1686  (Brevis  denumstraUo  erroris  memoraUiUs  Cartesii  et  aUorum  circa 
legem  naturm^  secundum  quam  vdunt  a  Deo  eandem  semper  quantiUUem  motue  con- 
sercari)^  and  afterwards  in  the  JSpedmen  dynamicum  pro  admirandis  natures  legibus 
drca  corporum  vires  et  mutuas  actiones  detegendis  et  ad  suas  causae  revocandis  (published 
in  1695),  Leibnitz  had  sought  to  demonstrate  his  assertion,  that  not,  as  Descartes 
taught,  the  quantity  of  motion,  but  rather  the  quantity  of  force — which  is  determined, 
not  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  velocity  (m  x  v),  but  by  that  of  the  mass  and  the 
square  of  the  velocity  (m  x  v-) — remains  unchanged  in  the  universe.  From  this  Leibnitz 
concludes,  that  the  nature  of  corporeal  objects  cannot  consist  in  mere  extension,  as 
Descartes  supposed,  nor-His  Leibnitz  himself,  with  Crassendi  and  others,  had  at  an 
earlier  time  believed,  and  in  the  letter  to  Jac.  Thonuudus  in  1669  still  affirmed— in 
extension  and  impenetrability  alone,  but  that  it  involves  also  the  power  of  action.  The 
doctrine  of  mere  passivity  could  easily  lead  to  the  (theological  or  anti-theological)  opin- 
ion of  Spinoza,  that  Qod  is  the  only  substance.  (Of.  Leibn.  Epist  de  rebus  p/Ulosophicis 
ad  Fred,  Hoffmann^  1669,  in  Erdm.'s  edition,  p.  161 :  PukHire  notas^  in  mere  passico 
nvXUim  esse  matus  redpiendi  retinendsque  habiUtatem^  et  ademta  rebus  vi  agendi^  non 
posse  eas  a  ditina  substantia  distingui  inddigu^  in  Spinosismum,)  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  proportion  as  matter  was  regarded  not  as  merely  extended,  but  as  endowed 
with  force,  t.  a,  in  proportion  as  the  Cartesian  dualism  between  merely  extended  and 
merely  thinking  substance  was  removed,  Spinoza's  (peychological  and)  fundamental 
conception  of  the  substantial  unity  of  body  and  soul  was  rendered  plausible.  Leibnitz 
would  have  been  obliged,  in  this  respect,  to  assent  to  Spinoza's  doctrine,  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  retain  the  belief  that  there  exist  extended  substances.  But  he  held 
that  the  divisibility  of  matter  proved  that  it  was  an  aggregate  of  substances ;  that 
there  can  be  no  smaUesb  indivisible  bodies  or  atoms,  because  these  must  still  be 
extended  and  would  therefore  be  aggregates  of  substances ;  that  the  real  substances, 
of  which  bodies  consist,  are  indivisible,  cannot  be  generated,  and  are  indestructible 
(that  they  exist  only  by  creation,  and  perish  only  by  annihilation,  according  as  God 
wills  their  creation  or  annihilation)  and  in  a  certain  respect  similar  to  souls,  which 
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Leibnitz  likewise  considers  as  indivisible  sabrtanoes.  The  indivisible,  nnextended  eub- 
Btanoes  were  termed  by  Leibnitz  (from  1697  on)  monads.  He  said :  Spinosa  would  be 
right,  if  there  were  no  monads.  {Lettrs  IL  d  Mr,  Bourgttst,  in  Erdmann^s  edition,  p. 
720 :  De  la  maniere  queje  dSflnis  perception  et  appSHt,  UfatU  que  toutes  lea  numadee  en 
eoient  doueee.  Gar  perception  m'eet  la  representation  de  la  muUttude  dam  le  mmple^  et 
Vappetit  est  la  tendance  d'une  perception  d  uns  autre  ;orces  deux  ehoeee  sont  dans  toutes 
les  monades,  car  autrement  une  monade  n'aurait  aueun  rapport  au  reste  des  ehoses.  Je 
The  sais  comment  vous  pouvez  en  tirer  qudque  Spinosisme;  au  eontraire  e^ett  justement 
par  ces  monades  que  le  Spinoeisme  est  detruit.  Cwr  %Lya  autant  de  substances  veritabies 
.  et  pour  ainsi  dire  de  miroirs  vivans  de  Vunivers  toujours  subsistans  ou  d'unii>ers  concentris 
qu'U  yade  numades,  au  Ueu  que,  selon  Spinosa,  U  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  substance,  11  auraU 
raison,  s'U  n'p  avait  point  de  mmades  et  alors  tout,  hors  de  Dieu,  serait  passager,  etc.) 

In  the  paper  entitled  Syst^me  nouveau  de  la  nature  {JoumaH  des  Satans,  1695,  in 
Eidmonn^s  ed.  of  the  Philos.  Works,  XXXVI.,  p.  124)  Leibnits  professes  after  long 
meditations  finally  to  have  convinced  himself  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  gronnds 
of  a  true  tmity  in  matter  alone,  or  in  that  which  is  only  passive,  since  there  eyeiy- 
thing,  in  infinitum,  is  but  a  conglomeration  of  parts.  Since  the  composite  exists  there 
must  also  exist  simple  substances,  which  as  true  unities  cannot  be  material,  bnt  only 
formal  atoms,  as  it  were  ** metaphysical  points"  {8yst.  nouv,  de  la  nature.  Op.  Ph., 
ed.  Erdm.,  p.  120),  which  are  exact  points,  like  mathematical  points,  bnt  not,  like  the 
latter,  mere  *^ modaUtSs,^^  bat  points  possessing  a  real,  independent  existence  {points  de 
substance).  (Leibnitz  early  tanght  that  the  sonl  was  a  simple  substance,  being  led  to 
that  assumption  by  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  seat  of  the  soul.  In  a  letter  to  Duke 
Joh.  Friedr.  of  Brunswick,  dated  May  21,  1671,  he  writes  that  the  mind  must  be  lo- 
cated at  a  place,  where  all  the  motions,  which  are  impressed  upon  us  by  the  objects  of 
sensation,  meet  together,  and  hence  at  a  single  point ;  if  we  assign  to  the  mind  a 
greater  place  we  must  ascribe  to  it  partes  extra  partes,  and  it  can  therefore  '^not  re- 
flect upon  all  its  parts  and  action&  "  It  was  at  a  later  epoch,  however,  probably  first  la 
1685,  that  Leibnitz  advanced  to  the  analysis  of  matter  into  simple  snbstanoes,  having 
the  nature  of  mere  points.) 

The  true  unities  or  simple  substances  must  be  defined  by  the  aid  of  the  conception 
of  force.  (In  teaching  this  Leibnitz  followed  partially  Glisson — an  English  physidan, 
and  the  author  of  a  Tractatus  de  natura  substantia  energetica  sen  de  tita  natura,  Lon- 
don, 1672,  in  which  motion,  instmct,  and  ideas  are  attributed  to  all  substances — and 
English  Platonists,  such  as  More  and  Gndworth,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed  the  exia- 
tenoe  of  a  ^*  plastic  force  ^).  Active  force  {vis  aetiva)  is  (as  Leibnitz  says  in  the  paper, 
De  prinuB  p?Ulosophi€B  emendatione  et  de  notione  eubstantice,  in  Act.  JBrud,,  1694)  inter- 
mediate between  mere  capacity  of  action  and  action  itself;  the  mere  capacity  needs  to 
be  positively  stimulated  from  without,  while  active  force  needs  only  to  have  all  hin-^ 
drances  removed  in  order  that  an  action  may  be  produced,  just  as  the  tightened  string  of 
^he  bow  needs  only  to  be  loosed  in  order  that  it  may  manifest  its  force.  In  the  Prin- 
eipes  de  la  nature  etde  la  grdee,  fondSs  en  raison  (written  about  1714),  in  £rdmann*s 
ed^,  p.  714,  Leibnitz  defines  substance  as  being  which  is  capable  of  action  {La  substance 
est  un  Hre  capaMe  dTaction).  Yet  there  is  also  in  eveiy  finite  monad  a  passive  side, 
which  Leibnitz  calls  materia  prima  (in  distinction  from  the  aggregate  or  mass,  called 
materia  secunda) ;  God  alone  is  pure  actuality  {aetus  purus),  free  from  all  potentiality. 
Passivity  manifests  itself  as  force  of  resistance  {antitypia),  on  which  the  impenetrabil- 
ity of  the  mass  depends  {Op.  Ph.,  ed.  Erdm.,  pp.  157,  678).  If  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
conception  of  force  that  we  must  conceive  all  substances,  it  f oUows,  says  Leibnits  in 
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the  JSI^.  Naun.y  that  thej  mnat  contain  somethmg  analogous  to  feeluxg  and  appetite 
{qudque  ehoM  d'analogigw  au  sentiment  et  d  VappitU) ;  the  notion  of  substonoes  mnat 
be  formed  * '  in  imitation  of  the  notion  which  we  have  of  aoula.*^  Eveiy  subetance  has 
perceptions  and  tendencies  to  new  perceptioD^  Each  carries  in  itself  the  law  of  the 
continnation  of  the  series  of  its  operations  {Ugrni  contmuatiania  aerid  suarum  cperatio- 
nuMy  Letter  to  Axnanld,  1690,  Erdmann,  p.  107),  Evezy  substance  posBeeses  a  repre* 
'  sentatiTe  nature ;  each  one  is  a  representatiye  of  the  uniyerse ;  but  in  some  substances 
this  repiesentation  is  more  distinct  than  in  others,  and  in  each  it  is  most  distinct  with 
reference  to  those  things  to  which  each  is  most  nearly  related,  and  less  distinct  with 
reference  to  other  things  {PHTUsipee  de  la  nature  etdela  grdoCy  3  seq.,  Erdmann,.  p.  714 
seq.)*  He  who  should  know  perfectly  one  monad  would  in  it  know  the  world,  whose 
minor  {nUroir)  it  is;  the  monad  itself  knows  only  that  which  it  deady  representa 
Bvery  monad,  therefore,  represents  the  uniyerse  according  to  its  peculiar  point  of  ^ew 
{sdim  9on  point  devue;  l»  poinU  mathhnatiquei  sont  leur  point  de  vue^  pour  exprimer 
runicers).  By  this  all  monads  and  all  complexes  of  monads  are  differentiated  from 
jOne  another ;  there  are  not  in  the  uniyerse  two  objects  perfectly  alike;  things  qualita- 
tiyely  indistiDgnishaUe  are  absolutely  identical  (prindpium  identitatiB  indiscermbUium^ 
Monad, y  9,  etpass,).  On  this  fact,  that  eyeiy  monad  from  ite  stand-point  reflects  the 
uniyerse,  is  founded  the  harmony  established  among  all  the  monads  from  the  beginning 
by  God  their  creator  {hurmonia  prastab&Ua),  Each  of  them  reflects  clearly  but  the 
smallest  part  of  the  uniyerse;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  reflected  in  representations 
[«« perceptions^'],  which,  though  obscure,  are  really  present  and  actlya  (Says  Leib- 
nitz: Cent  aumpar  les  perception  ineeneibiee  que  feacpUgue  eette  admirable  harmonie 
priStaliiie  de  Vdme  et  du  corps  et  mime  de  toutee  les  monades  ou  substances  simples^  qui 
supplee  d  Vinfiuence  insoutenable  de$  uns  sur  les  autresy  Nouv.  Ess.y  Erdnu,  p.  197 
seq.). 

Through  the  theory  of  monads  the  fjiflsimilariiy  of  nature,  which,  aooording  to  Des- 
cartes, subsisted  between  body  and  soul,  was  remoyed  by  the  conception  of  an  uninter* 
mpted  scale  of  perceiying  substances.  This  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  dualism  of  Descartes  and  the  monism  of  Spinoza.  Says 
Leibnitz,  supporting  himself  on  the  authority  of  the  principle  of  continuity :  There  is 
an  infinite  number  of  degrees  between  any  motion,  howeyer  slight,  and  complete  rest; 
between  hardness  and  absolute,  completely  unresisting  fluidity;  between  God  and 
nothing.  So  also  there  are  innumerable  degrees  between  any  actiyity  and  pure  pas- 
siyifcy.  Consequently  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  the  existence  of  one  aotiye  princi- 
ple, the  uniyersal  spirit  (soul  of  the  worid),  and  one  passiye  principle,  namely,  matter 
{Considerations  sur  la  doctrine  d'un  esprit  umoersd,  1702,  0pp.  PA.,  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  182). 
The  scale  of  beings  descends  from  God,  the  primitiye  monad,  down  to  the  lowest  monad 
{Bpist,  ad  BierUngiumy  lUly  Ex^bnvmyjp.  67S;  c£.  Prijieipes  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdoe, 
4,  Erdmann,  p.  714  seq.).  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  denial  by  him  of  dualism,  Leibnits 
does  not  teach  that  there  is  a  natural  interaction  between  different  monads,  axid,  in 
particular,  between  body  and  soul ;  for  the  succession  of  perceptions  in  the  soul  cannot 
modify  the  mechanical  moyements  of  the  body,  nor  can  the  latter  interfere  with  or 
change  the  succession  of  perceptions.  It  is  not  possible,  says  Leibnitz  {Syst.  ITbuv,,  14, 
Ezdm.,  p.  127),  that  the  soul  or  any  other  true  substance  should  receiye  anything  from 
without,  unless  through  the  diyine  omnipotenoe.  The  monads,  he  says  in  another  place 
(Monad,y  7,  Erdm.,  p. 705),  haye  no  windows  through  which  elements  of  any  kind  might 
enter  or  pass  out  There  is  no  injluxus  physieus  between  any  created  substances,  hence 
not  between  the  substaooe  which  is  the  soul  aod  the  substances  which  make  up  its 
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body.  Further,  the  soul  cannot  exert  an  inflnenoe  on  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  in 
the  tmiyerse,  as  in  every  system  of  snbstanoes  acting  only  on  each  other  and  experien- 
cing only  each  other's  actions,  not  only  the  same  amount  of  (living)  force,  but  also  the 
same  qnantily  of  progress  in  any  particnlar  direction  is  preserved  unchanged  (lex  de 
eonservanda  quarUitate  directioms^  see  Erdmann's  ed.,  pp.  108,  188,  702) ;  the  soul  can 
therefore  not,  as  Descartes  supposed,  influence  and  modifjr  the  direction  of  the  bodily 
motions.  Descartes  left  the  common  opinion,  that  the  soul  exerts  a  natural  influence 
on  the  body,  undisturbed;  a  part  of  his  disciples  perceived  that  that  influence  was 
impossible,  and  framed  the  doctrine  of  OcoasionaliBm,  which  came  into  acceptance 
especially  through  Malebranche ;  but  this  doctrine  makes  miradee  of  the  most  common 
events,  since  it  represents  God  as  constantly  interfering  anew  with  the  course  of  nature. 
It  is  the  rather  true  that  God  from  the  beginning  so  created  soul  and  body,  and  all 
other  substances,  that  while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development  (the 
above-mentioned  lex  cantintiationia  serid  marum  operationum)  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence {8pontaneUe)j  each  remains,  at  the  same  time,  at  every  instant  in  complete 
agreement  {oonformie)  with  all  the  rest  (hence  that  the  soul,  following  the  law  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  has  a  painful  senBation  at  the  same  instant  in  which  the  body  is 
struck  or  wounded,  and,  conversely,  that  the  arm,  conforming  to  the  law  of  mechanics, 
is  extended  at  the  same  instant  in  which  a  particular  desire  arises  in  the  soul,  etc.). 
The  relation  of  this  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  to  the  two  other  possible  expla- 
nations of  the  correspondence  between  soul  and  body  is  illustrated  by  Leibnitz  (in  the 
Sewnd  JSdairdssement  and  Troisieme  Eelaireie$ement  du  nouteau  Syiteme  de  la  commu- 
nicaiion  dee  substances y  Erdmann,  p.  188  seq.)  through  the  following  comparison :  A 
constant  agreement  between  two  clocks  can  be  effected  in  either  one  of  three  ways,  the 
first  of  which  corresponds  with  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  interaction  between  body  and 
soul,  the  second  with  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism,  and  the  third  with  the  system  of 
pre-estabhshed  harmony.  Either  both  docks  may  be  so  connected  with  each  other, 
through  some  sort  of  mechanism,  that  the  motion  of.  the  one  shall  exert  a  determining 
influence  on  the  motion  of  the  other,  or  some  one  may  be  charged  constantly  to  set  the 
one  so  that  it  may  agree  with  the  other,  or  both  may  have  been  constructed  in  the 
beginning  with  such  perfect  exactness  that  their  i>ermanent  agreement  can  be  reckoned 
on  without  the  interference  of  the  rectifying  hand  of  the  workman. — Since  Leibnitz 
held  the  exertion  of  a  physical  influence  by  the  soul  on  the  body,  or  vice  vendj  to  be 
impossible,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  choose  between  the  two  last  theories,  and  he 
decided  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a  "  eonsentement  prUtabli,^^  because  he  considered  this 
way  of  securing  agreement  more  natural  and  worthy  of  God  than  that  of  occasional 
interference.  The  absolute  artist  could  only  create  i>eif ect  works,  which  do  not  need 
a  constantly  renewed  rectification. 

The  soul  may  be  called  the  governing  monad  or  the  substantial  centre  of  the  body, 
or  the  substance  which  acts  on  the  monads  of  the  body,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  the 
latter  have  been  accommodated  to  it,  and  its  state  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  changes  in 
the  body  {8yst.  Nouv,,  17,  Erdmann,  p.  128).  Every  monad  which  is  a  soul  is  enveloped 
in  an  organic  body,  which  it  never  loses  in  all  its  parts.  (But  that  the  soul  can  partiaUy 
lose  its  body,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  body  are  subject  to  constant  material  change 
[Monad.^  71],  while  every  monad  is  absolutely  simple,  is  sufi&dent  evidence  of  the  com- 
plete untenableness  of  the  attempt  to  identify  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body — 
which  latter,  according  to  Leibnitz,  as  an  aggregate  of  substances,  is  a  complex  of 
monads  [or  une  masse  compost  pa/r  une  infinite  d^autres  manades  qui  eonsHtuent  le  corps 
propre  de  eeUe  manade  oentraie  ;  Prineipei  de  la  nature  etdela  grdee^  8,  Erdm.,  p.  714] 
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— with  the  difitLaction  between  actlYity  and  passiTiiy  In  the  same  monad  and  to  inter* 
piet  the  pre-established  harmony  aooordingly.) 

There  exists  nothing  besides  monads  and  phenomena,  which  are  perceptions  in  • 
monads.  All  extension  belongs  only  to  the  phenomenal ;  matter,  with  its  oontinnons  i 
extension,  exists  only  in  the  confused  apprehension  of  the  senses.  This  matter  is 
merely  a  ^^weU-foonded  phenomenon"  {phmrhomenan  bene  fundatum\  ^^  a  regulated 
and  an  exact  phenomenon,  which  does  not  deceive  him  who  is  careful  to  observe  the 
abstract  roles  of  the  reason. '^  Space  is  the  order  of  possible  co-existing  phenomena ; 
time  is  the  order  of  snccessions  (Erdmann^s  ed.,  pp.  189,  746  seq.,  752  et  cU.).  That 
which  is  real  in  extension  comdsts  only  of  the  ground  of  the  order  and  regulated  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  which  g^roimd  cazmot  be  visibly  perceived,  but  only  conceived 
by  the  intellect.  Leibnitz  dispntes  the  doctrine  (maintained,  among  others,  by  New- 
ton)  that  space  is  a  real  and  absolute  existence  (^'  un  itre  rid  et  abtolu  "),  and  also 
attacks  Newton's  theory  of  attraction  (in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  732). 

The  union  of  simple  substances  to  form  an  organism  is  a  unio  reoMB,  and  forms  in 
some  sense  a  compound  substance,  the  simple  substances  being  joined,  as  if  by  a  ^*  sub- 
stantial bond,*'  in  one  whole. 

From  the  monadic  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  Leibnitz  infers  its  indestructibil- 
ity and  immortality  {Sj/st.  wmv,^  Erdmann,  p.  128 :  **  Tout  esprit  etant  eomme  un  monde 
dpaH,  mfflaant  d  lui-mSme,  mdSpendant  de  toute  autre  creature,  enveioppant  Vinfini,  expri- 
mant  runivers,  est  aussi  duroNe^  aussi  subrntint  et  aussi  abiolu  que  Pumvera  mime  dee 
creatures.^)  From  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  actual  agreement  between  soul  and  t 
body  by  the  hypothesis  of  physical  influence,  he  deduces  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  God  exists  as  the  common  cause  of  all  finite  substances  ('^  ear  ee  parfait  accord  de 
tant  de  substances  qui  n'owt  point  de  communication  ensemble^  ne  saurait  vemr  que  de  la 
cause  eommune^^'*  Syst.  nouv,y  1095,  in  Erdmann's  edition,  p.  128).  Perhaps  Leibnitz, 
when,  in  the  year  1671,  he  wrote  to  Duke  Johann  Heinrich  of  Brunswick,  of  '*  the  ulti- 
mate reason  of  things  or  the  universal  harmony,  i,  e.,  Ood,''  did  not  conoeive  God  as  the 
author  of  the  harmony,  but  as  the  harmony  itself;  still  this  expression  may  perhaps 
be  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  a  similar  expression  is  employed  by  Leibnits 
in  the  Frine.  de  la  nat,  et  dela  grdce  (Erd.,  p.  716),  where  he  says:  **  Cette  demi^re 
raison  des  ehoees  est  appelie  Dieu,''^  and  yet  recognizes  God  as  being  an  **  absolute,  sim- 
ple substance."  But  in  the  later  period  of  his  philosophizing  he  taught,  without  hesi- 
tation or  wavering,  that  God,  the  primitive  substance,  had  so  regulated  every  monad 
that  each  constantly  reflected  from  its  stand-point  the  universe,  and  that  €k>d  thus  pro- 
duced the  universal  harmony  {Nouv.  Ess.,  Iv.,  §  11).  God,  says  Leibnitz  {Monad.,  47, 
Erdmann,  p.  708),  is  the  primitive  unity  or  the  original  simple  substance,  the  Monas 
primitita  {Epist.  ad  BierUngium^  1711,  Erdm.,  p.  678;  *^  la  monads  primitive,"  Lettred 
Hemond  de  Montmort,  1716,  Erdm.,  p.  725),  whose  productions  are  all  created  or  deriv- 
ative monads,  all  of  which  (as  Leibnitz,  not  indeed  without  infringing  somewhat  upon 
his  postulate  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  monads,  teaches)  arise  from  the  primitive  monad 
as  if  by  constant  radiations  (which  yet  are  dynamic  divisions ;  par  dSs  fulgurations  eon- 
tinueUee  de  la  DivinitS  de  moment  d  moment,  bomies  par  la  receptiviti  de  la  creature  d 
laqudle  U  est  essentid  ^itre  UmiUe).  God  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  things, 
since  he  is  the  source  of  alL  He  is,  as  it  were,  an  omnipresent  centre  (comme  centre 
partout,  mais  sa  drconfirence  est  nuUe  part) ;  all  things  are  immediately  present  to 
him ;  nothing  is  far  from  him.  Those  monads  which  are  spirits  have,  beyond  the* 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  others,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  participate,  in  a 
measure,  in  God's  creative  power.    God  goyems  nature  as  its  architect,  the  world  of 
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Bpi3rit8  OB  their  monarch ;  between  the  kingdoms  of  natore  and  grace  there  gabaists  a 
pre-determined  harmony  {Prindpes  de  la  nature  etdela  ffrdee,  18-16,  Erdm.,  p.  717). 

On  the  principle  of  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  grace  is 
baaed  Leibnitz's  Tkeodiccsa  (ThMdieee)^  or  vindication  of  QoA  in  view  of  the  evil  in  the 
world.  The  world,  as  the  work  of  God,  must  be  the  best  among  all  possible  worlds; 
for  were  a  better  world  possible  than  that  one  which  actually  exists,  God^s  wisdom 
must  have  known,  His  goodness  mnst  have  willed,  and  His  omnipotence  must  have 
created  it.  The  evil  in  the  world  results  necessarily  from  the  very  existence  of  the 
world.  If  there  was  to  be  a  world,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  consist  of  finite 
beings ;  this  is  the  justification  of  finiteness,  or  limitation  and  liability  to  suffering, 
which  may  be  called  the  metaphysical  eviL  Physical  evil  or  pain  is  salutaiy  as  punish- 
ment, or  means  of  tuition.  As  to  moral  evil  or  wrong,  God  could  not  remove  them 
without  removing  the  power  of  self-detenninatiion,  and,  therewith,  the  possibility  of 
morality  itself ;  freedom,  not  as  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  deciding  for 
one's  self  according  to  known  law,  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  human  spirit.  The 
course  of  nature  is  so  ordered  by  God  as  in  all  cases  to  accord  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  harmony  between  the  kingdoms  of  nature 
and  grace  consists. 

The  subetanoe  of  the  objections  advauoed  in  the  Ifauveanx  esioia  sur  rerUendement 
(written  in  1704,  but  first  pubUshed  in  1765)  against  Locke's  JSssof/  ctmceming  Human 
Undentanding  (which  latter  work  he  yet  recognizes  as  *^tm  deaplut  beaux  et  dee  pLuM 
estimee  outrages  de  ee  temps '')  is  indicated  by  LeibnitsE  himself  (in  a  letter  to  Bierling) 
in  the  following  manner :  *^  In  Locke's  work  certain  special  truths  are  not  badly  set 
forth ;  but  in  regard  to  the  main  question  he  ens  fav  from  the  right  doctrine,  and  he 
has  not  perceived  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  truth.  If  he  had  rightly  weighed  the 
difference  between  necessary  truths,  or  those  which  are  known  by  demonstration,  and 
those  truths  which  we  arrive  at,  up  to  a  certain  measure,  hy  induction,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  the  necessary  truths  can  only  be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  the  so-called  ixmate  ideas,  because  the  senses  teach,  indeed,  what 
takes  place,  but  not  what  necessarily  takes  place.  He  has  also  not  observed  that  the 
ideas  of  being,  substance,  identity,  the  true,  the  good  are  innate  in  the  mind,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mind  itself  is  innate  in  itself,  and  in  itself  embraces  all  these  ideas. 
NihU  est  in  intdleetu^  quod  non  fuerit  in  eenm^  nisi  ipse  inieUectus.^  *    Gf.  for  details 

•  Tet  since  Locke  wwnmed,  in  addition  to  senaation,  reflection,  or  the  oooidomnew  whidi  the  mind  haa 
of  its  own  operations,  as  a  source  of  ideas,  and  sinoe,  on  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  represents  the  innate  ideas 
not  as  conadons  notions,  bnt  only  as  "simnbering  notiooB"  or  ^idtet  <fm^«a,"  which  are  consequently  not 
*'  known  "  ("  connuM'^\  the  contrast  between  their  doctrines  is  lees  than  would  appear  from  the  words  they 
employ.  H  the  mind  is  able  to  apprehend  the  ideas  of  being  or  aabstanoe,  because  it  is  itself  a  being,  a  sub- 
stance, then  it  is  not  this  idea  as  such,  not  even  when  conceived  as  an  unconsdous  idea,  that  is  innate,  but 
only  that  from  which  this  idea  may  be  formed ;  if  it  has  the  capacity  for  truth  and  goodness,  and  is  able  Iqr 
reflection  on  its  own  acquired  truth  and  goodness  to  form  these  ideas,  then  it  does  not  obtain  them  without 
"r4|f««<on,«  and  all  that  Is  true  In  the  Leibnitsdan  theory  Is  that  the  poaslbmty  of  that  devetopment, 
which  leads  to  theee  ideas,  is  conditioned  upon  an  activity  immanent  In  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  the  com- 
parison of  the  soul  to  a  UOnOa  rata  Is  inappropriate.  All  notions  are  formed  through  the  cooperation  of 
external  and  internal  factors ;  Locke  laid  emphasis  on  the  former,  Lelbnifai  on  the  latter.  To  Interpret  the 
"capacity"  for  conndous  Ideas  as  synonymous  with  the  actual  pressnoe  of  theiw  ideas  in  the  mind  as  unoan> 
edoue  notions,  ro  that  the  development  of  the  same  shall  oonsist  only  in  raising  them  gradually  to  dear  ooiir 
sdousnesB,  is  to  subsfcitnte  for  the  actual  process  of  development  an  imaginary  one,  hi  which  the  co^jpcratlon 
of  the  external  factor  la  ignored.  The  world  of  external  reality,  which  affects  our  senses,  la,  not  less  than  the 
*lnlnd  itself,  a  thing  of  order,  shaped  according  to  immanent  laws,  and  not  a  oonglomcnitlon  of  things  acd- 
dental ;  hence  also  our  experience,  as  determined  by  the  action  of  the  external  world  upon  us,  is  noA  a  diaotlo 
BUHB,  Into  Which  the  mind  mufe  flnt^  tram  its  own  cMoiuQe^  Inferodnoa  cedar  hj  following  "Iniiata  ideal," 
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the  paper  by  G.  Hartenstein,  dted  above  (§  116,  p.  80) :  Lock^s  Lehre  von  der  mmichli- 
ehen  Brkmntniss  in  Verglekhung  mU  Leibnitz s  Kritik  derselben,  in  Vol.  IV.,  No.  11. ,  of  the 
Abh,  der  phUohgiseh-Mstorisehen  Classe  der  K,  8dch8,  QeseUachaft  der  Wiss. ,  Leipsic,  1861. 

Leibnitz  designates,  as  principles  of  reasoning,  the  principle  of  identity  and  contra- 1 
diction  and  the  principle  of  soffident  reason.  {Morutdd,^  31,  82,  in  Erdmann^s  edi- ' 
tion,  p.  707 :  Nos  raisonnemens  sont  foTides  sur  deux  grands  prindpeSy  edui  de  la 
eontradutum,  en  vertu  dugud  nous  jugeons  faux  ce  qui  en  envdoppe^  et  wai  ee  gtti  est 
oppose  au  eontradictoire  aufwuz^  et  edvi  de  la  raison  suffisante^  en  vertu  duqud  nous  eon- 
sidenms  qu^aueunfaiU  ne  saurait  se  trouver  vrai  ou  existant,  aueune  6noneiation  verUdtHe^ 
sans  qu*U  y  ait  une  raison  sufflsante  pourguoi  U  en  soit  ainsi  et  nan  pas  autrement^ 
qumque  ees  raisons  le  phis  souvent  ne  puissent  point  notts  Stre  eonnues.)  All  nebessaxy 
truths  are  treated  by  Leibnitz  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  all  contin- 
gent troths  or  troths  of  fact  as  resting  on  the  principle  of  soffident  reason ;  the  former, 
among  which  Leibnitz  reckons,  in  particnlar,  the  troths  of  mathematics,  can  be  reached 
by  an  analysis  of  ideas  and  prindples,  continued  xmtil  the  primitiye  ideas  and  prind- 
ples  are  arrived  at.  (In  opposition  to  this  doctrine  Kant  called  all  mathematical  truths 
synthetic  judgments  d|)7*2ar».  Many  Ldbnitzians  attempted  to  deduce  the  prindple 
of  suffident  re&son  from  the  prindple  of  contradiction.) 

Leibnitz  exerted  an  influence  on  the  religion  and  general  culture  of  the  eighteenth  . 
century,  chiefly  through  his  attempted  demonstration  of  the  agreement  of  reason  with 
faith  (in  the  ThSodieee)^  the  immediate  oocasion  of  whidi  was  Bayle^s  extreme  develop- 
ment of  the  early  Protestant  prindple  of  their  contradiction,  and  which,  in  view  of 
the  extension  and  deepening  of  sdentiflc,  rational  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  natural 
sdenoe  and  history,  appeared  as  /i  pressing  need  of  the  times.  In  the  measure  in 
which  his  prindple  was  accepted,  the  violence  of  the  antagonism  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  on  the  one  hand,  was  diminished,  while,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  importance  of  all  revealed  doctrines  (although  Leibnitz  himself  hdd  fast  to  their 
truth,  and  exerted  himself  in  particular  to  oombat  Socinian  objections  against  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity)  was  estimated  less  highly  in  comparison  with  the  truths  cogniza- 
ble by  the  reason  alone ;  in  this  latter  direction  the  actors  in  the  so-called  period  of 
'^  enlightenment ''  went  far  beyond  the  intention  of  Leibnitz.  The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian 
philosophy  opened  the  way  for  the  theological  Rationalism,  which  was  afterwards  more 
fully  developed  in  the  school  of  Kant: 

Although  the  philosophical  efforts  of  Leibnitz  were  directed  pre-eminently  towards 
the  union  of  the  theological  and  cosmological  conceptions,  the  derivation  of  the  world 
from  God  and  its  explanation  by  natural  laws,  yet  a  real  harmony  of  the  two  elements 
was  not  attained.  The  theory  of  pre-established  harmony  permits  only  in  appearance 
a  conception  of  the  world  which  accords  with  natural  law,  when  it  represents  eadi 
monad  as  reflecting  from  its  stand-point  the  universe ;  a  real  admission  of  the  oon« 
f  ormil^  of  nature  to  law  would  involve  the  admission  of  a  causal  nexus.  How  Grod  is 
able  to  determine  the  monads  renlains  obscure.  The  diversity  of  the  stand-points  of 
the  monads  must  either  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  positions  of  points  in 
eensible  space,  or  not.    If  not,  then  the  nature  of  this  diversity  id  left  altogether  unde- 

wfaldL,  aooarding  to  Ldbnits,  nm  fhrongh  the  soul  like  the  veins  in  a  1>lock  of  marble  (or,  as  Kant  pretends, 
by  following  A  priori  forms) ;  that  regnlar  order  of  the  real  world,  in  which  the  necessity  of  particalar  facts 
finds  its  reason,  contains  in  itself  the  signs  by  which  its  own  natnre  and  reality  can  be  known.  Isolated  ex- 
periences, it  is  true,  do  not  lead  to  this  result,  bat  tibe  combination  of  experiences  according  to  logical  norms 
— which  latter  are  very  essentiaQy  different  from  purely  subjectlye  elements  of  knowledge— does.  Cf.  below 
I  to  S 12S  [cf.  T.  E.  Webb,  ItOeUectuaMtm  qf  Locke.] 
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termined ;  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  almost  constantly  pze- 
sapposes  the  analogy  of  spatial  relations,  is  by  the  general  principle,  that  no  such  rela- 
tions are  predicable  of  the  monads,  not  only  made  completely  incapable  of  representation 
to  the  imagination,  but  loses  all  its  deameas  for  thought — The  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of 
space  remains,  therefore,  scarcely  essentially  distinguished  from  that  of  Slant,  according 
to  which  space  is  a  mere  subjectiye  form  of  intuition  (cf.  Kant's  own  interpretation  of 
L/s  doctrine -of  space,  in  Metaph,  Anfangsgrunde  der  Naturum.^  II.  Hauptstuek^ 
LehrsaU  IV,  ^  Anm.  2,  where  the  order  of  simple  beings  corresponding  with  the  spatial 
order  is  explained  as  belonging  to  a  ^'merely  intelligible  and  to  us  unknown  world**). 
Further,  it  involyes — ^as  Eant  has  shown — ^as  a  logical  consequence  the  doctrine  that 
the  forms  of  thought  are  purely  subjective,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  open  to  the 
same  objections  which  proved  the  Subjectivism  of  Eant  untenable,  and  led  Herbart,  in 
particular,  to  the  construction  of  a  new  system  of  ^*  Bealism.**  But  if  the  places  or 
stand-points  of  the  monads  are  of  a  spatial  nature  (and  that  they  must  be  such,  the 
mathematical  determinateness  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  especially  forces  us  to  assume, 
which  laws  undeniably  point  beyond  the  Subject  to  the  transcendental  objects  on 
which  the  sensible  intuitions  of  the  Subject  depend ;  to  this  interpretation  point  also 
Leibnitz*  definition  of  the  p<4nU  de  vtts  as  mathematical  points  within  organized 
masses,  and  his  afiOLrmation  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  depends  on  the  distance, 
PrincipeB  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grace,  Erdm.,  p.  714),  if  this  alternative,  then,  be 
accepted,  then  (with  Herbart)  an  intelligible  space  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
phenomenal  space,  but  conceived  as  similar  to  itu  This,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz,  who  expressly  restricts  all  spatial  relations  to  phenomena,  and  denies  that 
they  belong  to  the  monads ;  if  they  did  belong  to  the  monads,  then  at  least  the  theo- 
logical side  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipreeence  of  God,  of 
his  non-confinement  to  any  particular  point,  of  his  equally  near  relation  to  all  finite 
monads,  would  be  endangered.  The  punctual  simplicity  of  the  monads  is  Incompatible 
with  the  multiplicity  of  perceptions  in  them,  assumed  in  order  to  exclude  external 
influences.  Bayle  called  attention  to  this.  But  give  up  this  simplicity,  and  the  first 
consequence  is  the  restoration  of  Spinozism;  Herbart,  in  order  to  rescue  the  doc- 
trine of  punctual  simplicity  (whose  possibility,  for  the  rest,  is  also  doubtful  in  itself, 
since  the  point  exists  only  as  limit  and  is  vested  with  an  independent  character  only  in 
abstraction),  advanced  to  the  consequence,  that  the  monads  were  simple  in  quality, 
whereby  not  only  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  but  also  the  development  of 
a  speculative  theology  of  any  kind  is  made  impossible.  Eantism,  the  renewed  Spi- 
nozism (Schellingism),  and  Herbartism  lay  conjoined  and  undeveloped  in  the  doctrine 
of  Leibnitz;  a  real  reconciliation  of  these  opposing  elements  was  not  effected  by 
Leibnitz. 

The  next  problem,  however,  was  not  the  refutation,  but  the  e^ystematization  of  the 
Leibnitzian  conceptions.  This  work  was  undertaken  with  decided  talent,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  very  considerable  result  by  Christian  Wolff,  so  that  nearly  all  disciples  o* 
Leibnitz  in  Germany  stood  also  under  his  influence,  and  the  school  was  and  is  still 
commonly  designated  as  the  Leibnitzo-WoMan.  Still,  side  by  side  with  the  Leibnitidan 
doctrine,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  all  that  was  tenable  in  the  Cartesian 
and  Aristotelian  philosophies,  went  other  tendencies  of  thought,  especially  that  of 
Locke ;  some  other  thinkers  contemporaneous  with  Leibnitz,  such  as  Pnffendorf ,  the 
professor  of  law,  Tschimhausen,  the  logician,  and  others,  asserted  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable authority  in  particular  departments  of  philosophy. 

A  German  predecessor  of  Leibnitz  in  the  effort  to  reform  phflosophy  was  Joaehim 
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Jimgiiu  (1587-1657),  an  excellent  mathematiGian  and  inyestigator  in  natural  science, 
who  (in  agreement  with  Plato)  laid  special  stress  on  the  importance  of  mathematical 
discipline  as  preparatory  to  sonnd  philosophizing.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Logica 
Edmburgensis^  Hamb.,  1638  and  1681.  On  him  cf.  G.  B.  Guhrauer,  /.  J.  und  aein 
ZeUait&r,  nebst  OotMs  Fragnu  H^ber  Jungius^  Stnttg.  and  Tttb.,  1850. 

The  skeptical  ^iew  of  human  knowledge  expressed  by  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  in  his 
De  IneertUudine  et  VarUtate  Scientiarum  (Cologne,  1527),  and  represented  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Joseph  Glanvill  in  England,  and  by  Le  Vayer  and  others  in  France, 
was  reasserted  by  Hieronymus  Hixnhaym  (died  at  Prague  in  1679)  in  his  work,  De 
typha  genem  humani  tive  seimtiarum  htmanarum  inam  ao  venioso  tumare,  written  in 
the  interest  of  the  belief  in  revelation  and  of  asceticism.  Yet  he  was  no  enemy  of 
scientific  studies.  Karl  Sigm.  Barach  has  written  of  him  in  if.  JJ,  eia  Bdtrag  zur 
Gesck  der  pkHos.'theologuchen  CuUur  im  17.  Jahrhundert,  Vienna,  1864. 

Mysticism  was  renewed  by  Angelus  Silesius  (Johann  ScheflSer,  1624-77),  among 
others,  in  poetlo  form  (God  has  need  of  man,  as  man  needs  God,  for  the  development 
of  his  essence).  Of.  Franz  Kern,  Joh.  Scheffler's  efurrvMniMher  WaTidermiann^  Leips., 
1866 ;  in  this  book  the  near  relation  of  Scheffler  to  Eckhart  is  pointed  ont. 

Walther  von  Tschimhausen  (1651-1708),  a  mathematician,  physicist,  and  logician, 
who  educated  himself  especially  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
and  also  by  personal  interoonrse  and  correspondence  with  the  latter,  and  who  entered 
at  an  early  age  into  personal  relations  with  Leibnitz,  treated  of  logic  as  the  art  of 
invention  in  his  Medtdna  mentis  me  artia  inveniendi  prceeepta  generaUa^  Amst.,  1687, 
Leips.,  1695,  etc. 

Samuel  von  Pnffendorf  (1682-94)  distinguished  himself  by  his  work,  De  Statu  Reip, 
OormaniccB  (1667,  etc.),  on  the  public  law  of  Germany  (for  the  author^s  name,  the 
assumed  name,  Severinus  a  Monzambano,  was  substituted  on  the  title-page),  and  by 
the  works,  De  Jure  Natura  et  OenUwn  (Lend.,  1672;  Frankf.,  1684,  etc.),  De  Officio 
Bcmini»  et  Givis  (Loud.,  1673,  etc.),  on  natural  law  and  ethics.  Puffendorf  borrows 
from  Grotius  the  principle  of  socialiity,  from  Hobbes  that  of  individual  interest,  and 
combines  both  in  the  proposition,  that  sociality  is  for  the  interest  of  each  individual. 
The  principal  merit  of  Pnffendorf  s  presentation  consists  in  his  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  law. 

Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728)  follows  substantially  Puffendorf  in  his  Tnstitutionum 
jurigpruderUke  divina  Ubri  tree,  in  quibus  fundamenta  juris  not.  secundum  liypothescs 
iU.  Pufend(frlUperspieue  demonstrantur^  Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1688;  7.  ed.,  1730.  He  is 
more  original  in  the  Fundamenta  juris  natures  et  gentium  ex  sensu  communi  deducta,  in 
guibus  secemuntur  principia  honesti,  jusU  ac  deeoriy  Hall.,  1705,  etc.,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes ihejustum,  decorum,  and  honestum  as  three  degrees  of  'conduct  conformed  to 
wisdom,  and  lays  down  as  the  principle  for  ^ejuetum :  ^^  Do  not  to  others  what  thou 
wouldst  not  that  others  should  do  to  thee  "  {quod  Ubi  non  vis  fieri,  aiteri  nefeceris) ;  for 
tiie  decorum  .*  *'  As  thou  wouldst  that  others  should  do  to  thee,  do  thou  even  so  to  them  ^^ 
{quod  vis  ut  aUitibifaciant,  tu  et  ipsis  facias) ;  and  for  the  honestum ;  ^*  As  thou  wouldst 
that  others  should  do  to  themselves,  do  also  thou  thyself"  {quod  vis  ut  aUi  sibi  facia  nt, 
tu  e€  ipse  facias).  To  secure  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  by  justice,  force 
maj  be  employed. — Tschimhausen's  Medicina  Mentis,  although  combated  by  Thomasius, 
yet  exercised  an  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  the  latter.  Of.  Luden,  Ohr.  Thomasius 
naeh  seinen  8eh4eksaien  und  Schriften,  Berlin,  1805. 

Heinr.  v.  Coooeji  (1644-1719)  and  his  son,  Samuel  v.  Cocoeji  (1679-1755)  applied 
natond  law  to  international  and  civil  law.    Of.  Trendelenbuzg,  Fr,  d.  Or.  u,  sein 
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OrosHkander  Sam.  van  Coeceft,  in  the  Tranaaotiona  o£  the  Acad,  for  the  year  1863, 
Berlin,  1864,  pp.  1-74 ;  Heinr.  Degenkolb,  in  the  third  edition  of  Botteoik  and  Welcker's 
Staatdeofioon,  on  the  influence  of  Wolff^a  dootaine  of  natozal  right  on  our  common  law* 
in  the  article  on  the  common  law  of  Praseia. 

In  the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  law  and  history,  Gioyanni  Battista  Yico,  the  Nea- 
politan (166&-1744),  among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Leibnitz,  distipguished 
himself.  He  wrote :  De  antiguissvma  Italorum  sapientia^  Nap.,  1710 ;  De  uno  unip&rH 
juris  pnncipio  etfine  uno,  Nap.,  1720 ;  Lil/er  alter,  qui  eat  de  eanstanUa  juriaprude/Uis, 
ib.,  1721 ;  Prinevpi  di  una  edema  nuota  €Pinta97io  aOa  eommune  naUtra  deOe  naghni, 
Naples,  1725,  1730,  1744;  the  same  in  German,  translated  by  W.  E.  Weber,  Leips., 
1822.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Naples,  in  1885.  More  re- 
cently his  ScritU  Inediti  have  been  published  by  G.  del  Giudice,  Naples,  1862. 

Christian  Wolff  (the  name  is  also  not  seldom  written  with  one  f ,  especially  in  the 
Latinized  form)  was  bom  in  1679  at  Breslau.  From  1707  to  1723  he  was  a  professor  at 
Halle,  and  when  driven  away  from  there,  assumed  a  wiTwii^-r  position  at  Marburg.  In 
1740  he  was  recalled  by  Frederick  n.  to  Halle,  where  he  died  in  1754.  Wolff,  by  his 
systematization  of  philosophy,  rendered  it  a  very  considerable  service  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  form  and  of  thorough,  didactic  exposition,  although  that  service  was  dimin- 
ished by  his  excessive  and  pedantic  employment  of  the  mathematical  method,  and  by 
an  insipid  breadth  of  exposition.  He  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  Leibnitz,  and, 
following  Leibnitz^  own  example,  sought  to  combine  them  with  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, which  until  then  had  prevailed  in  the  schools ;  he  supported  them  in  part  by  new 
'  arguments,  but  he  also  partially  modified  them,  and  brought  them,  by  leaving  out  some 
of  L.*s  more  venturesome  hyi>otheses,  into  nearer  agreement  with  the  ordinary  oonoep- 
tions  of  things.  In  particular,  he  denied  perception  to  all  monads  which  were  not  souls, 
%ccepted  the  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony  only  as  a  permissible  hypsothesis,  and 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  natural  interaction  of  soul  and  body.  He  held 
fast  to  the  Optimism  and  Determinism  of  Leibnitz.  He  sought  to  reduce  the  principle 
of  sufficient  reason  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  which  alone  (in  agreement  with 
Aristotie  and  with  the  earlier  view  of  Leibnitz  himself)  he  admitted  as  an  absolutely 
fundamental  principle  of  demonstration.  Wolff  divides  metaphysics  into  ontology, 
rational  psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology ;  ontology  treats  of  the  existent  in  general, 
rational  psychology  of  the  soul  as  a  simple,  non-extended  substance,  cosmology  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  rational  theology  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  **  Prac- 
tical philosophy^*  is  divided  by  Wolff  (in  agreement  with  the  Aristotelians)  into  Ethics, 
(Economics,  and  Politics.  His  moral  principle  is  the  idea  of  perfection.  To  labor  for 
our  own  perfection  and  that  of  others  is  the  law  of  our  rational  nature.  Wolffs  German 
and  (mostiy  later  and  fuller)  Latin  works  treat  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy  (with 
the  exception  of  sasthetics,  which  was  first  developed  by  WolfiTs  pupil,  Baomgarten). 

Johann  Joachim  Lange  (1670-1744),  who  was  the  cause  of  Wolffs  expulsion  from 
Halle,  sought  in  the  works :  Causa  Dei  et  reUgiome  naturaUe  adv&reue  atheiemum  (HaL, 
1723),  Modesta  disgvisitioTWoiphUos.  eyst,  de  Deo,  mundo  etlumUne  etpraeertim  ha/rmonia 
commercU  inter  animam  et  corpus  prcBStaibiUta  (HaL,  1723),  eto^,  to  demonstrate  the 
Spinozistic  and  atheistic  character  of  the  Wolffian  doctrine  and  the  danger  with  which 
it  was  fraught  for  religion;  he  took  especial  offence  at  the  doctrine  of  Determinism 
taught  by  Wolff. 

Andreas  Biidiger  (1673-1731),  a  scholar  of  Christian  Thomasius,  and  an  eclectic  in 
philosophy,  combated  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  the  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  body  and  the  soul,  maintaining  the  theory  of  physical  influence,  and  asserting  the 
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extended  nature  of  the  sotQ  and  the  sensible  origin  of  all  ideas.  Andr,  Rudigeri  dup. 
de  eo^  quod omnes  idea  oriantur  a  urmons^  Leips.,  1704 ;  De  semv,  veri  et  falsi,  Hal., 
1709,  Leips.,  1722;  Philo8.  »ynihetica,  Hal.,  1707,  etc. ;  Phyma  divina,  recta  via  ad 
utramque  Jiaminis  fdidtatem  tendens,  Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1716;  PMhs.  pragiiutUca, 
Leips.,  1723;  Wdfms  Meinung  von  dem  Wesm  der  8ede  und  Biidigers  Gegenerinner- 
ungj  Leips.,  1727. 

An  indirect  pupil  of  Rudiger  (won  over  to  his  doctrines  by  Ad.  Friedr.  Hoffmann, 
one  of  R's  hearers)  was  Christian  August  Crusius  (1712-1775),  the  most  influential 
opponent  of  Wolffianism,  who  opposed  especially  the  doctrines  of  optimism  and  deter- 
minism, and  based  ethics  on  the  will  of  God  as  a  lawgiver.  His  works  are  the  follow- 
ing: Jjiwaaungj  vernunftig  zu  kben,  Leips.,  1744;  Oevoisshmt  und  Zuverlamgkeit  der 
mensM  Erkmntniaa,  Leips. ,  1747,  etc.  With  Ousius  agrees,  in  many  respects,  the  Edeo- 
tic,  Danes  (1714-1772),  who  wrote  EUmen.  metaph.,  Jen.,  1743-44;  Philos.  NebenstuA- 
den,  Jen.,  1749-52;  Erste  Grande  derpluhs,  SittenU^ire,  Jen.,  1750;  ViaadveritaUm, 
Jen.,  1755. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  Leibnitz- Wolffian  doctrine  belongs  also  Jean  Pierre  de 
Crousaz  (1GC3-1748),  who  wrote  a  Logic  (published  in  French,  Amst,  1712;*  in  Latin, 
Geneya,  1724),  a  theory  of  the  Beautiful  (Amst.,  1712,  2d  ed.,  1724),  a  short  work  on 
Education  (Hague,  1724),  and  other  works.    An  eclectic  philosopher. 

Among  the  early  followers  of  Leibnitz,  who  did  not  come  under  the  influence  of 
Wolff,  belongs  Michael  Gottlieb  Hansch  (1683-1752),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^- 
lecta  MoraUa  (Halle,  1720),  and  of  an  Ars  Inveniendi  (1727).  But  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  the  followers  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  were  at  the  same  time  also  disci- 
plea  of  Wolff,  till  in  the  later  period  when  Wolff's  authority  began  to  decline,  and  many 
returned  more  immediately  to  Leibnitz  himself. 

Among  the  more  important  Wolffians  were  Georg  Bemhard  Biili&nger  (or  Bilfin- 
ger,  1G93-1750),  author  of  a  I>i»put.  de  tripUci  rerum  cognitions,  Idstorica,  philosophica 
et  matAematica  (Tiib.,  1722),  a  Commentatio  hypothetica  de  Tiarmonia  animiet  corporis  hiL' 
manimaxime  prcBStabiUta  ex  niente  Leibnitii  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1723,  2d  ed.,  1735), 
Cammentationes  pkHos,  deorigine  et  permimone  maU,  prcecipm  moralis  {ib.,  1724),  Di- 
ludd.  phihs,  de  Deo,  anima  humana,  mundo  et  gcneralibus  rerum  affectionibus  (Tiib., 
1725) ;  Ludw.  Phil.  Thiimming  (1697-1728),  author  of  ImUtutiones  phUosophia  Wdfi- 
aruB  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1725-26),  etc. ;  Joh.  Gust.  Reinbeck  (1682-1741),  an  ecdesi- 
nfitical  provost,  who  prefixed  to  his  reflections  on  the  truths  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  a  preface  on  the  use  of  reason  and  philosophy  in  theology ;  J.  G.  Heinec- 
dus,  J.  A.  yon  Ickstadt,  J.  tJ.  von  Cramer,  Dan.  Kettelbladt,  and  other  jurists ;  Joh. 
Christoph  Gottsched  (1700-1766),  the  historian  of  literature  and  critic,  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  Erste  Grande  der  gesammten  Wdtweisheit  (Leips.,  1734,  2d  ed., 
1735-36;  cf.  Danzel,  Gottsched  und  seine  Zeit,  Leips.,  1848);  Martin  Enutzen  {ob. 
1751),  the  mathematician,  who  wrote  on  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul  (Frankf., 
1744),  and  Syst.  cavsarum  efficientium  (Leips.,  1745),  and  was  one  of  Kant's  teachers; 
Ft.  Chr.  Baumeister  (1707-1785),  who  wrote  text-books,  and  also  ^Historia  doctrinm  de 
mundo  optimo  (Gorl.,1741) ;  Alex.  Gottlieb  Baumgarten  (1714-1762),  who  wrote,  among 
other  things,  Metaphysica  (Halle,  1739),  EtJiica  Pliilosophica  (Halle,  1740),  and  especially 
a  work  entitled  jEstheHca  (Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1750-58),  in  which  he  systematically 
developed  this  branch  of  philosophy,  to  which  he  first  gave  the  name  of  .Esthetics,  on 
the  ground  of  his  definition  of  beauty  as  perfection  apprehended  through  the  senses ; 
Geoig  Friedr.  Meier  (1718-1777),  Baumgarten's  pupil  at  Halle,  author  of  Anfongs- 
grunde  der  schonen  Wissenschaften  (Halle,  1748,  2d  ed.,  1754),  Vemunftlehre  iih.  1752), 
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and  an  epitome  of  thd  latter  {4b.  ^  1752 ;  these  text-books,  among  others,  were  used  by 
Kant  as  the  basis  of  his  lectures  on  logic),  Metaphj/nk  (Halle,  1755-59),  P/tUoa.  JSCtUn- 
lehre  (HaUe,  175d-61),  and  many  other  works.  A  number  of  philosophical  terms  (and 
in  particnlar  the  term  .^thetics^  as  above  mentioned)  were  first  employed  by  Baom- 
garten  in  the  sense  now  given  to  them. 

To  substantially  the  same  school  of  thinkers  belonged  also  Herm.  Sam.  ReimaruB 
(1694-1765)  whopuUished  a  VemunfOehre  (Hamburg  and  Kiel,  1756,  5th  ed.,  1790), 
BetracfUfungm  uber  die  Kunsttriebe  der  Thiers  (Hamburg,  1762, 4th  ed.,  1798),  and  Ueber 
dievomehmitenWahrheit&n  der  TiaturUehen  Bdigum  {BBmbxixg^  1754,  6th  ed.,  1791),  and 
who  was  also  the  anthor  of  the  Wolf  enbiittel  Fragments,  subsequently  published  by 
Lessing  (directed  against  the  positiTe  content  of  the  Christian  religion;  cf.  especially, 
on  this  subject,  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  Berm.  Somud  Bdmarus  «.  «.  SehutZKhnft  fur 
die  vernunftigen  Verehrer  GoUee,  Leipzig,  1862) ;  Gottfried  Plouoquet  (1716-1790),  who 
wrote,  among  otiier  works,  Prinaifpia  de  eubetanUis  et  pfu^nomenis,  a43cedit  metfiadue  cair 
eulankin  logieie  ab  ipeo  inverUa,  em  pramdtUtur  eammentatio  de  arte  cJutracterietica 
universaii  (Frankf.  and  Leips.,  1768,  «l  //.,  1764;  ct  Aug.  Friedr.  Bock,  Samm- 
lung  van  Schriften,  vodche  den  logischen  Gcdtnd  dee  Herm  Prof.  PI  betreffen^  Frank! 
and  Leipsic,  1766);  and  Joh.  Heit.  Lambert  (1728-1777),  whose  Ifeues  Organon  o^er 
Oedanken  uber  die  Erforachung  und  Bezeiehnung  dee  Wahren  und  deuen  Unterucheidung 
wm  Irrthum  und  Sehein  (Leips.,  1764),  Arehitektanik  (Riga,  1771),  as  also  his  Komo- 
logieehe  Briefe  (Augsburg,  1761)  contain-much  that  is  original.  An  isolated  position  was 
occupied  by  Joh.  Chr.  Bdelmann  (1698-1767),  originally  a  pietist,  but  afterwards  a 
free«-thinker,  who  inclined  towards  Spinoadstic  pantheism,  and  who  wrote  Moees  mU 
aufgedecktem  Angeeicht  (1740,  etc.),  Sdbstbiograpbie  (ed.  Kloee,  Berlin,  1849) ;  ot  K. 
Monckeberg,  Beimarue  und  Eddmann,  Hamburg,  1867. 

Of  the  thinkers — some  of  them  very  respectable  ones — who  were  ^ntther  edectica 
than  adherents  of  any  one  system,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Eberhard,  Platner,  and  others 
differed  relatively  little  from  the  Leibnitz-Wolffian  school  Moses  Mendelssohn  (bom 
at  Dessau,  Sept.  6th,  1729,  died  Jan.  4,  1786)  labored  especially  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious enlightenment.  The  precepts  of  religion  were  designed,  according  to  him,  to 
regulate  men^s  practice.  In  respect  of  such  specifically,  religious  observances  as  were 
required  by  his  religion  (the  Jewish),  he  was  perhaps  excessively  afraid  of  reformatory 
attempts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  for  thought  complete  freedom,  and  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  philosophically  and  with  logical  rigor  the  doctrines  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  Friedrich  Nicolai  (1733-1811), 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing,  and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  period  of  ^^  enlight- 
enment,^' labored,  especially  as  editor  of  the  BibL  der  ecfionen  'Wmensehaften  (Leips., 
1757-58),  of  the  Briefe  die  neueete  deuteche  LiU.  betreffend  (Berl.,  1759-65),  of  the 
AUgem,  deuteehe  Bibl.  (1765-92),  and  of  the  Neue  aOg,  d  Biid.  (1793-1805)  with  salutary 
effect,  so  long  as  the  work  of  purifying  the  public  mind  from  the  filth  of  superstitian 
and  emancipating  it  from  prejudices  remained  to  be  done,  but  with  imperfect  success 
when  the  victory  over  traditional  absurdities  had  been  gained  and  the  positive  replen- 
ishment of  the  public  mind  with  a  nobler  content  became  the  main  problem.  The  men 
who  labored  for  the  solution  of  this  latter  problem  defended  themselves  against  the 
attacks  which  he  made  upon  them  in  a  manner  which  should  have  no  greater  influence 
in  determining  our  historic  estimate  of  Nicolai  than  the  hostile  criticism,  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  of  the  Greek  Sophists  should  have  in  determining  our  judgment  upon  the 
latter.  Joh.  Aug.  Eberhard  (1738-1809;  from  1778  on  professor  at  Halle ;  cf.  on  him 
F.  Nicdai,  (MaMtUeeacMft  aufj.  A,  E,^  Berlin,  1810)  attempted  to  defend  Leibnits- 
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lanism  against  TCtuntiam  ;  he  was  the  editor  of  the  PhUosoph.  Magadn  (Halle,  1788-92) 
and  of  the  PMU».  Arehiv  (1792-95) ;  the  moet  important  of  his  works  were  the  2^mie 
Apokygie  de»  Soeratea  (Berlin,  1772,  etc.),  AUgemsine  Thaorie  dea  Denkem  und  Mnpfin- 
dens  (Berlin,  1776  and  1786),  Theorie  d&r  aclionen  KUnste  und  Wmeaaehaften  (Halle, 
1783 ;  3d  ed. ,  1790),  Sittenlekre  der  Vemur^ft  (Berlin,  1781, 1786),  Handbueh  der  Aegthe- 
Uk  fur  g^f&deU  Leser  (Halle,  1803-5;  2d  ed.,  1807  seq.),  Venueh  einer  aUgemeCnen 
d&utsehsn  Sgmnymik  (Halle,  1795-1802;  2d  ed.,  1820,  oontinaed  by  Maass  and  Gm- 
ber),  Synonym.  Worterb.  der  d&uUeh.  Bprache  (Halle,  1802).  Thomas  Abbt  (1738-1766) 
wrote  Vom  Todfut^a  Vaieriand  (Berlin,  1761),  V<m  Verdienst  (Berlin,  1765),  Auazug 
aua  der  aEig.  Wdthiatorie  (Halle,  1766-Hm  expoae  of  the  gradual  progress  of  dYilization) ; 
his  VermiaehU  Sehriften  were  published  at  Berlin,  1768,  etc.  Ernst  Platner's  (1714- 
1818)  PhUmphMie  Aph&riamen  (Leips.,  177^-82;  2d  revised  edition,  1793-1800),  in 
which,  with  ihe  presentation  and  oonoise  demonstration  of  the  doctrines  of  philosophy, 
axe  oombined  retrospeotiye  glances  at  and  historical  criticisms  of  the  teachings  of 
andent  and  modem  philosophers,  is  a  work  still  valuable.  Ghristoph  Meiners  (1747- 
1810)  wrote,  besides  his  works  on  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  (see  aboye.  Vol.  L, 
§  7),  in  particular,  Unterauehungen  uber  die  Denkh  und  WHknakrdfU^  Ckitt.,  1806.  As  a 
popular  moraUst,  Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  (1715-1769),  the  poet,  deserves  here  to 
be  mentioned.  His  complete  works  were  published  at  Leipsio  in  1769-70,  his  moral 
lectures,  Leips.,  1770,  edited  by  Ad.  Bchlegel  and  Heyer.  The  doctrine  of  Locke  (on 
which  G.  F.  Meier  was  led  by  the  king  to  leotore  at  Halle),  which  was  favored  by 
Frederick  the  Great  (of  whom  Paul  Hecker,  among  others,  treats  in  Die  rdig.  Ei^twicke- 
htng  F:a  d.  Gr.,  Augsburg,  1864),  as  also  the  moral,  political,  and  sosthetical  inquiries 
of  the  'KngHg>>  and  in  part  also  of  the  French,  determined  essentially  the  direction  of 
thought  followed  by  Garve,  Sulzer,  and  othera  Christian  Garve  (1742-1798)  translated 
and  annotated  the  M^iica  and  PotUiGa  of  Aristotie,  subjoining  a  critical  review  of  the 
history  of  Morals,  with  an  especially  thorough  examination  of  the  Kantian  doctrine 
{Ueberaieht  der  vamehmaten  Prinaipien  der  Sittenlekre  wm  dem  ZeitaUer  dea  Ariatotdea 
an  bis  aufunaere  ZeUen,  Bresiau,  1798) ;  he  translated  and  explained  Cicero^s  l>e  Offlma 
(Breslau,  1783  ;  6th  ed.,  i&.,  1819),  and  wrote  Verafnohe  uber  wraefuedene  Gegenst&nde  aus 
der  Mcral,  latteratur  und  dem  geaeOaehafaiohen  Leben  (Berl.,  1792-1802 ;  2d  ed.,  1821), 
and  other  works  and  papers,  which  give  evidence  of  extensive  and  appreciatiye  obser- 
Tation  of  human  life.  Of  importance  as  psychologists  are  Job.  Christ.  Loesius,  who  in 
his  Phyaiache  Uraae7iM  dea  Wahren  (Gotha,  1775),  sought  to  investigate  the  relation  of 
the  p^chical  processes  to  the  motions  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  and  his  opponent,  Joh. 
Nio.  Tetcns  (1786-1805),  author  of  PkOoa.  Verauehe  Uber  die  menaehl.  Naturundihre 
SrUwiekdung  (Leipsic,  1776-77).  The  latter  was  the  first  to  co-ordinate  feeling  (which 
Aristotie  regarded  as  the  passage  from  perception  to  desire)  as  a  fundamental  faculty 
with  the  understanding  and  the  will,  but  he  included  in  '^  feeling,**  as  the  receptive  facul- 
ty, not  only  pleasure  and  pain,  but  alBO  the  sensuous  perceptions  and  the  **  affections  '*  or 
impressions  which  the  mind  produces  on  itself.  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir  yon  Creuz  (1724- 
1770)  denies  in  his  Verattch  uber  die  Seete  (Frkf.  and  Lps.,  1758)  the  punctual  simplicity 
of  the  soul,  without,  however,  for  that  reason  af&rming  it  to  be  composite  and  diyisible, 
and  occupies  in  his  doctrine,  which  is  based  on  experience,  an  intermediate  position 
between  Locke  and  Leibnits.  An  eclectic  tendency  characterises  the  works  of  Joh. 
Oeorg  Hemrich  Feder  (1740-1821),  whose  text-books  {Grundriaa  der  phiha.  TPtw.,  Co- 
burg,  1767,  Inatitutionea  log.  et  metaph. ,  Frkf. ,  1777,  etc.)  were  in  their  time  very  widely 
used;  his  Autobiography  was  published  by  his  son  (Leips.,  1825).  Dietrich  Tiedemann 
(174&-1803),  who  combined  Lockiaa  elements  with  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  deserves 
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to  be  mentionei,  not  only  as  an  historian  of  philosophy,  bat  also  on  aocoont  of  his 
investigations  in  psychology  and  respecting  the  subject  of  cognition  ( Untersftuifiungen 
uber  den  Men&chm^  Leips.,  1777-98 ;  The&tet  od&r  ilber  das  menachl,  Wissen,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Vernunftkritifc,  Frankf.  on  the  M.,  1794;  Idealigtkche  firiefe^  Marbuig,  1798; 
Handbuck  der  PsyckcHfOgie^  ed.  by  Wachler,  Leips. ,  1804).  Johann  Georg  Sulzer  (1720- 
1779)  distlngnished  himself  chiefly  by  his  AUgemeine  Theorie  d&r  schonen  Kunste  (Leip&, 
1771-74,  also  1792-94;  with  additions  by  Blankenbnrg,  1796-98,  and  with  supplements 
by  Dyk  and  Schtitz,  Leips.,  1792-1808).  Gotthilf  Sam.  Steinbart  (173^-1809)  wrote  a 
Christian  Doctrine  of  happiness  (OluckseUgkeUsUhre  dee  CJiristenthuma,  Zullichan,  1778; 
4th  ed. ,  1794)  and  other  popular  works.  Johann  Jacob  Engel  (1741-1802)  exposed  his 
philosophical  views  in  a  popular  form,  especially  in  the  collection  of  essays,  entitled  The 
Philosopher  for  the  World  {Dar  PhUosophfur  die  WtU,  Leips.,  1776,  77,  1800 ;  2d  ed., 
1801-2).  Earl  Philipp  Moritz  (1757-93)  edited  a  Magazine  for  Empirical  Psychology 
(Magazin  zwr  Erfahrungs&edenWtre^  1785-93),  furnished  a  characterization  of  himself  in 
the  work :  Anton  BeUer  (Berlin,  1785-90),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  plastic  imitation 
of  the  beautiful  (Brunswick,  1788),  and  other  psychologpical  and  sesthetical  works.  Kari 
Theod.  Ant.  Maria  von  Dalberg  (1744-1817)  wrote  BetraoMungen  uber  doe  Universum 
(Erfurt,  1776;  7th  ed.,  1821),  Gedanken  van  der  Bestimmung  dee  moralischen  Werthe 
(»&.,  1787),  and  other  philosophical  works.  The  pedagogues,  Joh.  Bemh^  Basedow 
(1723-90),  Joachim  Heinr.  Gampe  (1746-1818),  and  others,  stood  under  the  influence  of 
Locke  and  Bousseau,  and  Earl  Friedx.  "Bahrdt  (1741-92),  one  of  the  ^'  enlighteners," 
was  for  a  time  the  director  of  a  PkUanthropin  [a  sort  of  school  conducted  on  what  are 
termed  natural  principles].  Eschenburg's  (1743-1820)  EfUwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
Idteratur  der eehonen  Wieseneehaften  (Berlin,  1783;  5th  ed.,  1836)  and  Bdndbiush  der 
does.  lAUeratur  (8th  ed.,  Berlin,  1837)  appertain  rather  to  the  history  of  literature  than 
to  philosophy.  Georg  Ghristoph  Lichtenbeig,  the  physicist  (174^1799;  VermiecMe 
Sehriften,  Gottingen,  1800-1805  and  1844-1853),  following  Spinoza,  pronounced  against 
<«  the  infamous  Two  in  the  world,  viz. :  body  and  soul,  God  and  the  world  ; "  the  soul 
and  inert  matter  were,  he  afiirmed,  mere  abstractions,  and  we  could  know  of  matter 
nothing  but  the  forces  with  which  it  was  one. 

Lessing's  (Jan.  22, 1729,  to  Feb.  15,  1781)  fruitful  speculations  on  sasthetics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  (contained  especially  in  his  Hamburger  Dramaturgie  and  his  work 
on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race)  contained  germs  whose  development  was  amon^^ 
the  most  important  merits  of  German  philosophy  in  the  following  period.  The  ques- 
tion, whether  we  should  prefer  the  active  searbh  for  truth  or  the  actual  and  assured 
possession  of  truth  by  the  gift  of  God,  was  decided  by  Lessing  in  a  sense  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Augustine  (see  above.  Vol.  I.,  §  86,  p.  888  seq.)  answered  it,  and  in  favor 
of  the  former  alternative.  Lessing's  philosophical  conceptioDs  grew  out  principally 
from  his  study  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine.  The  confession  of  "  Spinozism,"  which 
Lessing  made  to  Jacobi  in  the  year  1780,  had  perhaps  the  sense  that  he  found  in  it  the 
basis  of  Leibnitzianism.  Lessing  aflrmed  that  thinking,  willing,  and  creating  were 
identical  in  God.  According  to  Jaoobrs  account,  he  considered  ^^  extension,  motion, 
and  thought  as  having  their  foundation  in  a  superior  force,  which  these  attributes  were 
fax  from  exhausting,  and  which  was  capable  of  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which  not  only 
surpassed  all  actual  conceptions,  but  was  completely  incapable  of  being  represented  in 
any  conception.**  The  speculative,  rationalizing  interpretation  which  LeasiDg  gave  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  might  have  been  founded  on  passages  in  the  5th  Book  of 
Spinoza^s  Ethics,  or,  also,  on  passages  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustuie  and  Leibnitz. — 
Leasmg  views  the  books  of  the  Bible  as  the  eleme&taiy  l^ooks  which  eervod  for  the 
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edaeation  of  the  human  nice,  or,  at  least,  of  a  part  of  it,  with  which  Gk>d  chose  to 
cany  out  one  particnlar  plan  of  tuition.  Leasing  distmgmahes  three  stages  in  the  life 
of  humanity,  differing  essentially  from  each  other  in  the  motives  of  action  peculiar  to 
them.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  childhood,  which  seeks  for  immediate  enjoyment;  the 
second  is  that  of  boyhood  and  youth,  when  the  thought  of  future  goods,  of  honor,  and 
prosperity  is  the  guiding  idea ;  the  third  stage  is  that  of  the  full  man,  who,  even  in 
the  absence  of  these  prospects  of  honor  and  prosperity,  is  able  to  do  his  duty.  (Akin 
to  this  latter  utterance  of  Lessing  aie,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Platonic  principle,  that 
jnstioe  and  every  other  virtue  are  worthy  to  be  sought  after,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward, 
but  on  their  own  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant ; 
on  the  contrary,  among  the  earUest  teachers  of  the  Christian  church  many,  e.  ^.,  Lac- 
tantius,  assert  the  opposite  principle.)  These  stages,  says  Lessi^,  must  be  traversed 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  human  race  in  the  succession  of  its  generations,  as  by  each 
individual  man  (which  thesis  of  Lessing  was  disputed  by  Mendelssohn).  The  Old  Tes- 
tament was  intended  for  the  first  stadium  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  New  Testament,  which  makes  most  reference  to  future  reward, 
for  the  second ;  but  the  time  is  sure  to  come  for  a  new,  eternal  Gospel,  which  is  prom- 
ised us  in  the  elementary  books  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  the  elementary  books  truths 
are  ^'reflected  before*'  us  (as  if  set  before  us  in  reflected  images),  which  we  are  to 
look  upon  as  revelations,  until  reason  has  learned  to  deduce  them  from  other  estab- 
lished truths  belonging  to  her  domain  and  to  combine  them  with  the  latter.  The 
derelopment  of  revealed  truths  into  truths  of  reason  ia  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
human  race  is  to  receive  real  advantage  from  them. — ^With  referenoe  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Leasing  affirms  it  '^  impossible  that  God  should  be  one,  in  the  sense  in 
which  finite  things  are  one.**  God  must  have  a  complete  idea  of  himself,  tl  a,  an  idea 
in  which  all  is  contained  that  is  in  himself,  including  therefore  God's  necessary  reality, 
and  hence  an  idea,  which  is  an  image,  having  the  same  reality  as  God  himself,  and 
which  is  consequently  a  reduplication  of  the  divine  Self ;  but  this  idea  implies,  then,  as 
a  third  element  or  process  in  the  divine  nature,  the  combination  of  the  two  already  given 
in  a  single  unity.  (Kant,  on  the  contrary,  withdraws  from  beneath  all  such  interpreta- 
tions the  ground  on  which  they  rest.)  Lessing  understands  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
in  the  sense,  **  that  man,  in  the  first  and  lowest  stage  of  humanity,  is  not  such  an  abso* 
lute  master  of  his  actions  that  he  can  foUow  moral  laws.**  To  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion he  attributes  the  following  sense,  viz. :  *^  that  God,  notwithstanding  the  original 
impotence  of  man,  preferred  to  give  him  moral  laws  and  to  forgive  him  all  trans- 
gressions on  his  Son^B  account — i.  tf.,  on  account  of  the  absolute  extent  of  all  his 
perfections,  in  comparison  with  which  and  in  which  all  individual  imperfection  disap- 
pears— ^than  not  to  give  them  to  him  and  to  exclude  him  from  all  moral  blessedness, 
which  yet  without  moral  laws  is  inconceivable."  (Kant's  interpretation  of  the  two 
last  dogmas,  in  his  ^^  Beligion  innerhaXb  der  Orenam  deer  blossm  Vemunft^  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Lessing.)  To  the  historical  question  relative  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  Leasing  ascribes  only  a  very  subordinate  importance  (in  which  respect  Kant 
and  Schelling,  tha  latter  at  least  in  his  earlier  period,  agree  with  him,  whereas  Schleier- 
macher,  to  a  certam  extent,  even  in  his  Heden  uber  die  BeUgion^  and  much  more  in 
his  later  works,  makes  the  entire  religious  life  to  depend  directly  upon  the  person  of 
Christ).  The  idea,  that  the  same  path  by  which  the  race  attains  to  its  perfection, 
must  be  traversed  by  every  individTial  man,  is  not  advanoed  by  Lessing  in  the  limited 
sense,  that  each,  in  advancing  to  whatever  stage  he  may  aotoally  reach,  must  pass 
through  the  same  stadia  which  the  race  passes  through  in  advancing  to  the  same  stage ; 
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cm  the  oanixaiy,  he  asoribes  to  that  idea  an  unlimited  troth,  and  argnes,  accoidiiiglj, 
that  eveiy  individual  man  shall  paas  through  thoee  stages,  which  during  this  life  he 
does  not  reach,  in  an  ever-renewed  existence  by  means  of  repeated  re-appearances  in 
this  world.  (This  latter  hypothesis,  as  it  implies  the  possibility  of  at  least  a  temporary 
oblivion  of  all  previous  states,  and  thus  puts  at  least  in  the  back-ground  the  idea  of  the 
conscious  identity  of  the  person,  approximates  toward  the  hypothesis  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mind  in  the  race,  of  Christ  in  Christians,  etc.,  toward  which  later, 
when  the  Individualism  prevalent  in  the  18th  centuzy  began  more  and  more  to  g^ve 
place  to  universalistic  and  pantheistic  views,  Schleiermacher,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
leaned  decidedly.) 

§  118.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  opposition  to  the  received  dogmas  and 
the  actual  conditions  in  Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of  its  repre- 
sentatives were  chiefly  directed  to  the  est-ablishment  of  a  new  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  philosophy  resting  on  naturalistic  principles.  The 
way  for  such  a  development  having  been  pre^aously  prepared  by  Bayle 
and  his  skeptical  philosophy,  Voltaire  came  forward,  resting  in  the 
positive  part  of  his  doctrine  essentially  on  the  physics  of  Newton  and 
on  Locke's  philosophy  of  cognition,  and  finding  favor,  especially  for 
his  hostile  criticism  of  the  dominant  theological  confession,  not  only 
among  the  educated  of  his  own  nation,  but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  out- 
side of  France.  Before  him,  Maupertuis  had  akeady  victoriously 
defended  the  Newtonian  cosmology  against  the  Cartesian,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, particularly,  had  won  over  the  educated  classes  to  liberal 
ideas.  Kousseau,  offended  by  a  degenerate  civilization,  pointed  back 
to  nature,  rejected  the  positive  and  historical,  and  preached  a  religion 
of  nature  founded  on  the  ideas  of  God,  virtue,  and  immortality ;  he 
demanded  for  men  an  education  according  to  nature,  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  wliich  should  impose  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  only  such  limits  as  the  individual  can  concede  and  agree  to 
without  forfeiting  his  inalienable  rights  as  a  man.  The  science  of 
aesthetics  was  successfully  cultivated  by  Batteux,  who  defined  art  as 
consisting  essentially  in  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Sen- 
sualism was  developed  on  the  basis  of  Locke's  doctrine,  but  to  an 
extent  to  which  Locke  had  not  gone,  by  Condillac,  who  viewed  all 
psychical  functions  as  transformed  sensations,  and  accordingly  taught 
that  internal  perception  had  its  basis  in  external  or  sensuous  percep- 
tion. Helvetius  sought  to  found  moral  science  on  the  principle  of 
self-interest,  by  aflirming  that  the  demands  of  this  principle  could  not 
be  fully  satisfied  except  as  they  harmonized  with  the  good  of  society. 
Diderot,  who,  in  connection  with  D'Alembert,  superintended  the  pub- 
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licatioD  of  the  Encyilopcsdia  of  all  the  Hciences,  advanced  gradually 
from  deism  to  pantheism.  Eobinet,  through  his  doctrine  of  a  natural 
gradation  of  existences,  or  of  the  gradual  pix)gress  of  nature  from  its 
lower  creations  up  to  man,  became  a  forerunner  of  Schelling.  Bon- 
net, while  believing  in  God  and  immortality,  sought  to  discover  the 
material  conditions  of  the  activities  of  the  soul.  Pure  materialism 
was  taught  by  the  physician  La  Mettrie,  chiefly  as  a  psychological 
doctrine,  but  by  Baron  Holbach,  in  the  Syateme  de  la  Nature^  as  an 
all-inclusive,  anti-theological  philosophy. 

On  the  philosophy  of  the  Fxench  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  principal  work  is  Ph.  Damiion's  MimtOrw 
ptmr  aervir  d  rkiatoire  de  la  phUonopkie  au  XVllU  Mide,  torn,  t.-II,,  Paria,  1868,  tonie  III.  avec  vne  fruro- 
auction  de  M,  C.  Gourand,  PoriB,  1664.  Of.  Lenninier,  De  Tinjluetux  de  la  pMioa.  duXVIIIe  Hide  wr  la 
UgtataUon  el  to  eodoMmi  du  XIXe,  Pw.,  1833 ;  Lanfr^,  L'EgUee  et  lee  phOoeophee  au  XVIIIe  eiicle,  9d 
ed.,  Par.,  1867 ;  see,  furtheTf  the  aoctions  on  this  topic  In  the  larger  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
in  works  on  general  history  and  the  history  of  literature,  especially  in  Nisard's  ffiet,  de  la  LiU,  Fr.  (Par.,  1848- 
48X  Chr.  Bartholmdss*  Hiei,  phUoe,  de  Tacad,  de  JPrveae  depute  LeOm,  (Paris,  1860-61),  and  Biek  CrU.  dee 
doctriiue  reUffiemee  de  la  phUoeophle  modeme  (Streskx,  1866X  A.  Sayons'  Le  dix-humhne  (elScU)  it  Ntranoer, 
klet.  de  la  UaSrature/rangatee  dane  lee  divere  pays  de  V Europe  depute  la  mort  de  Louie  XIV.  Jue^'A  la  ri- 
voiuaonfran^^atse  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1861),  A.  Franck's  LaphOoe.  myetique  en  France  au  18.  elfde  (Paris,  1888) 
and  in  Scbloeser's  GeechichtedealH,  Jahrhunderte^  inHenu.  Hettner's  LMeralurgeech.  dee  la  Jahrhunderte, 
Pari  Second  (on  French  literatore),  and  in  P.  Albert  Lange's  Geech.  dee  MateriaUemue^  Iscrlohn,  I860. 

Voltaire's  works  were  published  at  Genera  in  1768,  at  Kehl  and  B&sle  in  1778,  at  Kehl,  1786-89  (with  a 
biography  of  Yoltaiie  l^  Condoroet),  at  Paris,  18S9-84,  etc.  Cf.  on  him,  besides  Condoroet  (whose  biogra- 
phical work  was  also  published  separately,  Paris,  ISaOX  E.  Benot,  La  pkJUoeopMe  de  K,  Puris,  1848 ;  L.  J. 
Bungener,  V.  et  eon  temper  Paris,  1861 ;  J.  R  M^er,  V.  und  Soueeeau,  Berlin,  1866;  J.  Janin,  Le  roi 
VoUaire,  Sd  ed.,  Paris,  1861 ;  A.  Pierson,  V.  et  eee  maitree,  ipieode  de  Vhiet.  dee  humanUie  en  France, 
Paris,  1866 ;  Emll  du  Boia-Reymond,  Voltaire  in  eeiner  Betiehuna  eur  Naturvriee.  (discourse  at  the  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Frederick  the  Great),  BerUn,  1888 ;  G.  Beuaohle,  FortOlelen  aue  dem  18.  wui  19.  Jahrhunr 
dert  (Kant  and  Voltaire,  Lesalng  and  D.  F.  Strauss),  in  the  Deuieche  Viertenahre»chr\fty  1868;  Leouaon-Ie- 
nac,  Voltaire  et  la  poHce,  Paris,  1868.  [VoUaire  ae  a  Theologian^  Moralist,  and  Meiaphyelctan,  in  Frwrn^e 
MaooKkne,  VoL  76,  Norember,  1867,  pp.  641-668;  D.  P.  Strauss,  Fottoire  (Six  Lectures),  2d  ed.,  Leipetc, 
1870;  J.  Morley,  Fottai»'«,  London,  1872.    Tr.\  ^ 

On  Montesquieu,  compare  Bersot  (Paris,  1862),  and  E.  Boss  {Monteeq.  und  Carteetue,  in  the  PhUoe. 
^Monateh^fte,  IV.  1,  Oct.,  1869). 

The  works  of  Boussean  were  published  at  Paris  in  1764,  etc.,  also,  in  particular,  edited  by  liusset-Pathay, 
99  ToU.,  Paris,  1818-20,  and  ed.  by  A.  del^tour,  Paris,  1868;  material  previously  inedited  was  published  by 
Stzeckeisen-Monlton,  Par.,  1861  and  ^ ;  biographies,  to  complete  the  coquetting  Cor\feeeione,  have  b^^en  fur- 
nished by  Muflset-Pathay,  Paris,  1821,  Morin,  Pur.,  1661,  E.  Oulon,  Strasb.,  1860,  F.  Brockerhofl,  Leipa., 
1868.  Ct  BouneaxCeche  Studien,  by  Emil  Feuerlein,  in  Der  Oedanke,  1861  seq. ;  A.  de  Lamartine,  Boueeeau, 
ton  J^iux  oontrat  eodal  et  le  vrai  oontrat  eodal,  PolaHy,  1866. 

Charles  Bonnet's  (Euvree,  Neuf  cblitel,  1779.  A  work  pn  him  l^  the  Duke  of  Caramen  was  published  at 
Paria,  188a 

Diderot* s  i^osophical  works  ware  published  In  6  vols,  at  Amsterdam,  1772.  His  complete  works  were* 
pfubUshed  at  Paris,  1798  (by  Naigeon)  and  1821,  the  latter  edition  being  supplemented  by  the  Gorreepondance 
pkOoe.  et  critique  de  Grimm,  in  1829,  and  by  the  Jfimoiree,  correepondance  et  ouvragee  inidUe  de  Diderot, 
In  1880.  The  meet  oomprehensiye  and  thorough  work  on  him  is  Boacnkranx's  DidaroCe  Leben  und  Werke^ 
Iietpa.,  1866.  Cf.  also  the  article  by  Roeenkrans  on  Diderof  s  dialogue  entitled  Bamean's  Nephew,  in  Der 
Gedanke,  Vol.  V.,  1864,  pp.  1-26.  On  D'Alembert  compare  J.  Bertrand,  jyAlombert,  ea  vie  et  eee  iravaux, 
Bee  Remte  dee  deux  mondee,  1866,  YoL  69^  pp.  964-1006. 

On  J.  B.  Bobinet,  cf.  Damiron,  as  ahnady  cited,  and  Bosenkrans  in  Der  Gedanke^  VoL  L,  1861,  p.  126 
aeq. 

Among  the  French  anthois  of  the  eighteenth  oentoxy  who  toaohed  npon  philo- 
aophical  problems,  by  far  the  larger  number  diatingnifihed  themselves  more  as  promotezs 
of  general  colttue  and  of  the  transfozmation  ot  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  social  rela- 
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tions,  than  as  contribiitorB  to  philosophj  as  a  scieiioe.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
contest  against  despotism  in  Ghurcli  and  State  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of 
political  history  and  the  history  of  literatore  and  ciTilization,  than  to  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  is  particularly  the  development  of  sensualism  and  materialism  in  this 
I>eriod  that  is  of  philosophical  interest. 

After  that  Fontenelle  (1657-1757),  in  his  Entretiens  mr  la  pluraUte  des  mandes 
(1686),  had  popularized  the  astronomical  doctrines  of  Copernicus  and  Descartes,  a  like 
service  was  rendered  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  by  Voltaire  especially  (Nov.  21,  1694, 
to  May  80,  1778),  who  was  perhaps  led  chiefly  by  the  facts  of  modem  astronomy  to  the 
conviction  that  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  the  Church  were  untrue,  and  who  made  it 
his  lifers  work  to  oppose  those  teachings.  The  strictly  scientific  refutation  of  the  Car- 
teaian,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  doctrine  in  France  was  due  above  all  to 
the  labors  of  Maupertuis  (1698-1759 ;  from  1746  President  of  the  Berlin*  Academy  of 
Sciences) ;  Maupertuis  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1732  his  memoirs  8ur  les 
his  de  Vattraction  and  Discours  sur  la  figure  des  astres,  and  in  1736-37  conducted  the 
expedition  (in  which  Clairaut  was  his  principal  coadjutor)  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  by  measurement  the  controversy  as  to  the  form  of  the  earth ;  he  wrote 
subsequently  an  JBasai  de  PhUosophie  Morale  (1749)  and  Systeme  de  la  Nature  (1751). 
But  it  was  pre-eminently  Voltaire  who  sought  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  educated 
men  the  bearings  of  the  theory  of  astronomy  upon  our  general  conception  of  the  world. 
In  the  years  1726-29  Voltaire  resided  in  London  (where  he  changed  his  name,  Arouet, 
to  Voltaire,  an  anagram  of  Arouet  Lj,^  i.  e.,  Arouet  le  jetine).  Mathematical  physics 
and  astronomy  were  then  engaging  the  liveliest  interest  of  educated  men.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1728,  Voltaire  says  :  *^  When  a  Frenchman  arrives  in  London  he  finds  a  very 
great  change,  in  philosophy  aa  well  as  in  most  other  things.  In  Paris  he  left  the  world 
all  full  of  matter ;  here  he  finds  absolute  vacua.  At  Paris  the  universe  is  seen  filled  up 
with  ethereal  vortices,-  while  here  the  same  space  is  occupied  with  the  play  of  the  invisible 
forces  of  gravitation.  In  Paris  the  earth  is  painted  for  us  longish  like  an  egg,  and  in 
London  it  is  oblate  like  a  melon.  At  Paris  the  pressure  of  the  moon  causes  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides ;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sea  gravitates  towards  the  moon, 
so  that  at  the  same  time  when  the  Parisians  demand  high  water  of  the  moon,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  London  require  an  ebb."  The  Lettree  mr  les  Anglais^  written  in  1728,  were 
first  published  at  London ;  they  appeared  in  France  in  1734.  In  the  year  1738,  Voltaire 
published  at  Amsterdam  his  EUmens  de  to  philosophie  de  Netcton^  mis  d  la  poriee  de  tout 
le  numde  (not  published  in  France  till  1741,  because  D'Aguesseau,  the  censor,  who  sym- 
pathized with  the  Cartesians,  at  first  refused  permission  to  print  the  unpatriotic  and 
unreasonable  work,  as  he  deemed  it) ;  this  was  followed  by  La  M^taphysique  de  Neuion 
ouparaUele  des  sentiments  de  Newton  et  de  Leibniz  (Amst.,  1740).  But  Voltaire  was 
.  attracted  not  only  by  the  natural  philosophy,  but  also  by  the  political  institutions  of 
England;  already,  before  seeing  England,  an  enemy  to  ecclesiastical  and  political 
despotism,  his  sojourn  in  that  country  contributed  especially  to  the  more  distinct 
development  of  his  political  views.  He  says :  La  UbertS  consists  d  ne  dependre  que  dee 
his;  not  absolute  equality,  but  only  equality  before  the  law  is  possible.  Voltaire 
introduced,  as  a  writer  of  history,  the  practice  of  paying  constant  reference  to  the 
customs  and  culture  of  nations.  In  the  doctrine  of  knowledge,  and  in  psychology, 
ethics,  and  theology  Voltaire  followed  mainly  Locke,  whose  doctrine  of  the  soul  was, 
he  said,  to  that  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  as  history  to  fiction.  Voltaire  spea^  of 
Locke  as  a  modest  man,  of  moderate  but  solid  attainments  (he  says,  in  the  *^  PhUosaphe 
Ignorant ^'^  written  in  1767 :  "  aprh  taiU  de  courses  maffieureuseSy  fatigui^  harassS,  Turn- 
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teux  d^awir  eherM  tant  de  veriteg  et  trouvS  tant  de  ehim^rea,  je  suis  revenu  d  Loeke  wmme 
r enfant  prodigue  ^ui  retaume  ehez  son  p^re^je  me  mis  rejete  tntre  les  bras  (Tun  homme 
modeate  qui  ne  feint  jamais  de  satxnr  ee  gu'U  ne  sait  pasj  qvi^  d  la  veiite^  ne  possede  pas  des 
riehesses  immenses^  mais  dont  les  fonds  sant  bien  assures  et  quijovM  du  bien  le  plus  sdUde 
sans  aueune  astentcUum  *^).  Ydltaiie  emphasizes  moze  strongly  than  Locke  the  possi- 
bility of  the  suppositioii  that  matter  may  think.  He  cannot  make  himself  believe  that 
there  dwells  within  the  brain  an  unextended  substance,  like  a  little  God,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  the  sabstantial  soul  as  an  ^'  abstraction  reoHsee,^^  hke  the  ancient  god- 
dess Memoria,  or  sach  as  a  personification  of  the  blood>f orming  force  would  be.  All 
our  ideas  arise  froJh  the  senses.  Says  Voltaire  {Lettre  XIII.  sur  les  Anglais) :  *  ^  No  one 
will  ever  make  me  beliCTe  that  I  am  always  thinking,  and  I  am  no  more  disposed  than 
Locke  to  imagine  that  several  weeks  after  my  conception  I  was  a  veiy  learned  soul, 
knowing  then  a  thousand  things  whioh  I  f  oigot  at  my  birth,  and  having  quite  uselessly 
possessed  in  the  uterus  knowledge  which  escaped  me  as  soon  as  I  could  have  need  of  it, 
and  which  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  r3gain."  Yet  Voltaire  admits  that  certain 
ideas,  especially  the  moral  ideas,  although  not  innate,  arise  necessarily  from  the  con- 
stitution of  l\uman  nature  and  are  not  of  merely  conventional  authority.  Voltaire 
holds  with  Locke  that  the  existence  of  God  is  demonstrable  (by  the  coemological,  and 
especially  by  the  teleological  argument).  He  regards  the  belief  in  a  rewarding  and 
avenging  God  as  neoessazy,  moreover,  for  the  support  of  the  moral  order,  whence  he 
affirms :  ^'  If  God  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessazy  to  invent  him ;  but  all  nature 
erieB  out  to  us  that  he  does  exist  ^*  The  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  that  the  existing  wodd 
is  the  best  of  aU  possible  worlds,  is  ridiculed  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candide  ou  sur  V  OpU- 
misme  (first  published  in  1757),. although  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  himself  inclkied 
toward  the  optimistic  view ;  he  regards  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  evil  in  the 
world  with  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  (}od  as  insoluble,  but  hopes  for  pro- 
gress towards  an  improved  state,  and  demands  that  we  seek  our  satisfaction  rather  in 
action  than  in  untenable  speculations ;  in  case  of  a  conflict  among  the  attributes  of 
God,  he  will  sooner  believe  God's  power  to  be  limited  than  his  goodness.  In  his  earUer 
period  Voltaire  affirmed  the  freedom  of  the  will,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Inde- 
terminism,  but  afterwards  admitted  that  the  arguments  for  Determinism  were  irre- 
fragable. 

Charles  de  S^condat,  baron  de  la  Br^e  et  de  Montesquieu  (bom  at  BrMe,  Jan,  18, 
1689,  died  at  Paris,  Febr.  20, 1755),  first  opposed  absolutism  in  State  and  Church,  in 
his  Lettres  Persanes  (Paris,  1721),  and  then  showed,  in  his  CoTisidhatums  sur  Us  caxLses 
de  la  grandeur  des  Eomains  et  de  leur  decadence  (Paris,  1734),  that  the  fortune  of  States 
and  nations  depends  not  so  much  on  the  accident  of  single  victories  or  defeats,  as  on 
the  force  of  public  sentiment  and  the  love  of  freedom,  labor,  and  country,  while  in  his 
principal  work,  the  Esprit  des  Lois  (Geneva,  1748,  etc.),  he  investigated  the  bases,  con- 
ditions, and  guarantees  of  political  freedom.  In  the  first  work,  written  before  his 
sojourn  in  England  (1728-29),  the  form  of  govenunent  prevailing  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands  appears  to  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  then  existing,  but  in  the 
later  works,  especially  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  that  pre-eminence  is  assigned  to  the 
FngliRh  constitution.  In  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Montesquieu  drew  from  the  concrete 
form  of  the  "Rtigliab  government  the  abstract  schematism  of  the  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  thereby  made  a  contribution  of  great  and  indisputable  merit  to  the  theoiy 
and  praxis  of  the  modem  State ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  demands,  as  a 
principle,  that  the  constitution  should  vaiy  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ('*  le  gouteme- 
ment  le  pltts  oonforme  d  la  nature  est  cdvi  donl  la  disposition  particuU^e  se  rapporte  U 
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ndeux  d  la  dupodtkmdu people pcurlegudU  est  HatiU^)^  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  indi- 
rectly cansed  provisions,  which  are  judicious  only  nnder  definite  conditions  (such  as 
the  complete  separation  of  the  l^^isIatiTe,  ezecative,  and  judicial  powers,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  azistocratic  and  democtatiG  elements  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House, 
which  should  check  each  other  by  their  retoes,  but  might  also  easily  cripple  each  other), 
to  be  considered  as  uniyersal  norms  of  an  orderly  and  free  State,  and  to  be  applied  to 
circumstances  under  which  they  could  only  lead  to  incurable  conflicts,  to  a  mischiey- 
ous  confounding  of  juzidioal  fictions  with  facts,  to  the  obstruction  of  legislation,  to  tbe 
prejudice  of  the  security  of  personal  rights,  and  to  the  endangering, of  the  yeiy  exist- 
ence of  the  State. 

Jean  Baptiste  Dnboe  (bom  1670  at  BeauTais,  died  at  Paris,  1742),  in  his  Beflex&mt 
eriHquei  eur  la  poeeie,  la  peinture  et  la  mueique  (Par.,  1719,  etc.),  argued  that  the 
origin  of  art  was  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  an  excitation  of  the  passions,  which  should 
be  separated  from  the  inconyeniences  connected  with  such  excitation  in  actual  life. 
^*  Gould  not  art,**  he  asks,  *^find  some  means  .for  separating  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  majority  of  passions  from  that  which  is  agreeable  in  them  ?  This  is  what  poetry 
and  painting  have  accomplished.**  That  the  mission  of  art  coxisists  in  rising  above 
common  reality  through  the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Charies  Batteux  (1713-1780 ;  Lee  Beaux  Arte  rSduiU  d  un  mSme  prindpe,  Paris,  1746), 
who  failed,  however,  satisfactorily  to  define  the  conception  of  the  beautiful. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (bom  at  Oeneva,  1712,  died  in  1778  at  Ermenonville),  deeply 
feeling  the  evils  of  a  degenerate  civilization,  and  yet  not  perceiving  how  by  a  positive 
progress  to  meet  and  vanquish  them,  preached  up  a  return  to  a  f^ded  original  state 
of  nature.  Of  all  of  the  Goryphssi  of  the  *'  illumination**  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rousseau  has  the  least  sense  for  historical  development.  Itou8seau*s  political  ideal  is  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  pure  democracy.  A  rational  faith  in  €k)d,  virtue,  and  immor- 
tality  was  for  him  all  the  more  a  need  of  the  heart,  the  less  his  will  was  controlled  by 
the  moral  ideas ;  he  attested  this  faith  with  greatest  zeal  after  the  first  manifestation 
of  materialism  and  pantheism  by  Diderot  and  other  EncydopsBdists,  whereas  Holbach's 
atheistical  System  of  Nature  appeared  first  after  Rous8eau*s  works,  and  in  opposition 
to  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as  Montesquieu*s  ideal  of  the  State  fur- 
nished the  model  for  the  constitutional  monarchists,  so  Rousseau^s  doctrine  controlled 
the  tendencies  of  Robespierre.  Rou8seau*s  prindpal  works  are :  IHecours  sur  lee  edeneee 
et  lee  arts  (occasioned  by  the  following  prize-question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
in  1749 :  *'  Whether  the  restoration  of  the  sdences  and  arts  has  contributed  to  the 
purification  of  morals?  **) ;  Dieeown  eur  Vorigine  et  lee  findemene  de  VinSgaiite  parmi  lee 
hommee,  1758,  etc. ;  Ihi  eontrat  eoeial  ou  prindpee  du  droit  poUtiquey  Amst.,  1762 ;  BnUie^ 
&u  sur  Vedueatuniy  1762. 

Julien  OfProy  de  la  Mettrie  (1709-1751)  was  educated  at  Paris  by  the  Jansenists,  and 
then  (in  1788)  became  a  student  of  medicine  under  Boerhaave  (1068-1788),  who  as  a 
philosopher  inclined  towards  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  Through  observations  which  ho 
instituted  on  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  fever,  respecting  the  influence  of  the 
movements  of  the  blood  on  the  power  of  thought,  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the 
psychical  functions  were  to  be  explained  by  the  organization  of  the  body,  and  this  doc- 
trine was  set  forth  by  him  in  his  Hietoire  nature  de  Pdme^  d  la  Haye  (Paris),  1745. 
All  thinking  and  willing,  says  La  Mettrie,  have  their  origin  in  sensations,  and  are  de- 
veloped by  education,  A  man  who  should  grow  up  apart  from  human  interoourse,  says 
La  Mettrie  (in  agreement  with  Amobius— see  above,  VoL  L,  §  84),  would  be  mentally 
imbedle.    The  ^*  soul'*  increases  and  deateases  with  the  body;  **  hence  it  must  be  de- 
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stroyed  with  the  body.'*  From  this  Btand-point,  established  in  the  Mtt.  not.  de  Vdme, 
La  Mettrie  sets  ont  in  VEamme  Machine  (Leyd.,  1748,  etc.),  (which  work  was  written 
more  under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  mechanical  psychology  of  Desoartes  than  onder  that  of 
Locke's  Empiricism),  VEomme  Plante  (Potsdam,  1748),  DArt  de  jauir  (1750),  and 
other  works.  In  opposition  to  the  ethics  of  abstinence.  La  Mettrie,  adYanoing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  seeks  to  jnstify  sensual  enjoyment  in  a  manner  which  is  still  more 
artificially  exaggerated  than  frivolons.  The  power  of  convention  and  charlatanry  in 
human  life  elicits  from  him  the  bitter  denomination  of  life  as  a  farce.  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  afforded  him  protection  at  his  court,  wrote  his  eulogy  (given  in  Assdzat^s 
ed.  of  V Homme  Machine^  Par. ,  18C5).  The  best  account  of  his  doctrine  is  given  by  F. 
A.  Lange,  Oesch,  d.  Mat,,  pp.  105-186. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Gondillao  (1715-1780),  in  his  earliest  works,  Eseaitwr  rorigine 
dee  oannamaruses  humainee  (Amst,  1746),  and  Traiti  dee  ayeUmee  (1749— the  latter  a 
polemical  work  directed  against  Malebraache,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza),  remains  substan- 
tially on  the  philosophical  ground  of  Locke,  but  goes  beyond  Locke  in  his  TraiU  des 
seneations  (London,  1754)  and  his  subsequent  wotks  {Traite  dee  amnumx,  Amst ,  1755, 
and  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  Prince  of  Parma,  whose  education  was  intrusted  to 
Condillac,  etc.).  In  these  latter  works  he  not  only  no  longer  recognizes  in  internal 
experience  a  second,  independent  source  of  ideas  in  addition  to  sensible  perception,  but 
seeks  to  derive  all  ideas  from  the  latter  as  their  only  source.  He  endeavors  to  explain 
all  psychical  functions  genetically,  concelviug  them  as  transformations  of  sensation 
(eeneatioTie  traneformeee).  To  demonstrate  that,  without  the  hypotheslB  of  innate  ideas, 
all  psychical  processes  can  be  deduced  from  mere  sensation,  Condillao  imagines  a 
marble  statue,  to  which  the  different  senses  are  given  in  succession,  and,  first  of  all, 
the  sense  of  smell.  This  sense  furnishes  perceptions,  with  which  consoiousness  {got^ 
adenee)  is  joined.  Some  are  stronger  than  others,  and  are  therefore  more  noticed,  ».  &, 
attention  is  directed  to  them.  Traces  of  them  are  left  behind,  ».  6.,  the  statue  has 
memory.  If  the  perceptions  arise  again  in  memory,  we  recollect  them,  they  become 
objects  of  apprehension  on  our  part  or  we  have  ideas,  t*.  &,  mental  representations  of 
thenL  If  at  the  same  time  new  sense-perceptions  enter,  the  division  of  sensation 
among  them  involves  comparison  and  judgment.  The  original  oonneotion  and  sue- 
cession  of  perceptions  determine  their  assodation  when  reproduced.  The  soul 
dwells  on  those  ideas  which  are  agreeable  to  it ;  hence  arises  the  sepamtion  of  single 
ideas  from  others,  or  abstraction.  Let  the  other  senses  be  added,  and  let  the  ideas 
given  be  associated  with  words  as  their  signs,  and  the  mental  formation  beoomes 
richer.  The  sense  of  touch  is  distinguished  from  the  other  senses  by  its  enabling 
ns  to  perceive  the  existenoe  of  external  objects;  but  its  sensations  are  not  first  matle 
ideas  by  memory;  they  are  ideas  from  the  beginning,  i.  6.,  they  are  immediate 
representations  to  the  mind  of  something  which  differs  in  some  manner  from  per- 
ception itself.  Condillac  also  assumes,  with  Descartes  and  Locke,  that  extension  is  an 
attribute  of  things  themselves,  while  colors,  sounds,  etc.,  are  only  subjective  sensations. 
From  the  recollection  by  the  soul  of  a  past  sensation  of  pleasure  arises  desire.  The  1 
is  the  totality  of  sensations  (fe  moi  de  chaq^ie  hamme  n^eet  que  la  edOection  dee 
eeneatume  qu'U  eprouve  et  de  eeOee  que  la  mhnoire  hU  rajjpeOe,  eat  tout  d  la  Joie 
la  ofMeienee  de  ee  qu^U  eetetle  eouvenir  de  ee  qu'il  a  Sti).  Condillac  is  a  sensationalist, 
bat  not  a  materialist  He  holds  it  not  possible  that  matter  should  feel  and  think, 
since,  as  extended  and  divisible,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  parts,  whereas  feeling  and 
thonght  imply  the  unity  of  the  subject  (substratum). 

Charles  Bonnet,  a  Swiss  (1720-93)  in  his  Beeai  de  pasfckoloffie  ou  CorMSraOom  Mf" 
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Im  cpirati&ns  de  Vdme  (projected  in  1748,  pnbliahed  Lond.,  1755),  which  waa  followed  in 
1760  by  hia  I^ai  wnalyii^us  sur  lesfacuiUs  de  tdme,  built  up  a  half -materialistic  sen- 
sationalism, which  he  (like  Priestley)  nevertheless  tried  to  bring  into  agreement  with 
religious  faith  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Albrecht  von  Haller,  to  whose  less  liberal  faith,  however,  his  liberal  views  of  the 
Athanasian  dogmas  gave  offence. 

Dems  Diderot  (1713-1784)  and  Jean  d*Alembert  (1717-1783)  were  the  originatoxa 
and  editors  of  the  work  embracing  the  whole  field  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  entitled, 
EndydopedU  ou  DicUonnaire  rcUaonm  des  sciences,  des  arts  et  des  metiera,  in  28  volumes 
(Paris,  1751-72 ;  supplement  in  5  vols.,  Amst.,  1776-77,  and  Table  Analytique^  2  vols., 
Paris,  1780).  Contributions  were  made  to  this  Encyclopaedia  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau 
(who,  however,  from  1757  on,  became  an  opponent  of  the  Encydopaedists),  Grimm, 
Holbach,  Turgot,  Jaucourt,  and  others.  The  admirable  introduction  {DisoourB  PreUm- 
%ncUre)y  which  treats  from  the  Baconian  point  of  view  of  the  classification  and  method 
of  the  sciences,  was  written  by  B^Alembert  (who,  after  1757,  had  no  more  to  do  with 
the  editing  of  the  Enpyclopsodia).  B^Alembert,  the  mathematician,  is  in  metaphysics 
a  skeptic.  The  union  of  parts  in  organized  beings  seems  to  point  to  a  conscious  intel- 
ligence ;  but  how  this  intelligence  can  be  related  to  matter  is  inconceivable.  We  have 
a  distinct  and  complete  idea  neither  of  matter  nor  of  mind. — Diderot  passed  from 
theism  and  faith  in  revelation  to  pantheism,  which  reoogmzes  Qod  in  natural  law  and 
in  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness.  By  the  conoeption  of  sensation  as  immanent  in  all 
matter,  he  at  once  reached  and  outran  the  final  consequence  of  materialism.  In  the 
place  of  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  he  put  atoms,  in  which  sensations  were  bound  up. 
The  sensations  become  oonsoious  in  the  animal  organism.  Out  of  sensations  grows 
thought.  In  the  Prindpes  de  laphUosophie  morale  ou  Esaai  mr  le  nUrite  et  la  vertu 
(1745),  which  is  almost  a  mere  reproduction  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  eoncemingViritiS 
and  Merit,  Diderot  confesses  his  faith  in  revelation,  which  faith,  in  the  Penseea  PJtUoeO' 
phiques  {h  la  Haye,  1746),  he  no  longer  defends,  and  still  less  in  the  Promenade  d'un 
sceptigue  (written  in  1747,  but  first  published  in  Vol.  4th  of  the  Memaires^  eorreapon- 
donee  et  outrages  inSdits  de  Diderot) ;  after  long  wavering  his  philosophical  stand-point 
becomes  fixed  in  the  Penaeea  sur  V  Interpretation  de  la  Nature  (Paris,  1754).  The 
"  Entretien  mvtre  cPAlembert  et  Bi/derot^^  his  most  profound  work,  and  one  which  gives 
evidence,  in  spite  of  all  its  lightness  of  form  and  the  absence  in  it  of  the  external 
apparatus  of  demonstration,  of  a  deep  insight  into  the  connection  of  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  together  with  Le  r^e  d^Alembert  (written  in  1769),  were  likewise  first 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  MinuHres,  eorreepondarwe  et  outrages  inedita.  Di- 
derot finds  the  beautiful  in  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  He  wars  against  the 
constraint  imposed  by  such  rules  of  art  as  were  set  forth,  in  particular  by  Boileau,  on 
the  basis  of  the  dicta  of  Horace  and  others  of  the  ancients. 

The  Abb^  Morelly,  carrying  to  the  extreme  Locke's  afi&rmation  of  the  pernicious 
effects  of  too  great  inequality  of  possessions,  and  probably  influenced  also  by  Plato's 
doctrine  of  the  state,  laid  down  in  his  Code  de  la  nature  (Amst.,  1755)  a  communistio 
doctrine.  Selfishness,  le  disir  d^aooir  pour  eoi^  which  is  the  source  of  the  claim  to 
the  possession  of  private  property,  is  the  source  of  all  oontrovetsies,  of  all  barbar- 
ism, and  of  all  misfortune.  In  a  similar  manner,  MaNy  (1709-1783),  an  older  brother  of 
Condillao,  in  his  work,  De  la  LSgidation  ou  Prineipee  des  his,  wipes  out  the  boundary 
between  legal  regulation  and  spontaneous  benevolence.  The  investigations  in  political 
economy  of  the  *'  physiocrats  ^*  (who  gave  one-sided  prominence  to  the  interests  of 
agrioultoxe)  Qaesuay  (1697-1774),  and  others,  and  of  Tuxgot  (1737-1781— who  avoided 
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their  narrowness  of  view,  and  who  wrote  a  Lettre  8ur  le  papier  monnaiey  RSflexiani 
aur  la  formation  et  la  dUtribuUon  des  riehenes  (1774),  eto.,  as  also  of  the  Abb^  Qaliani, 
the  opponent  of  the  physiocrats,  in  his  Diaioguea  mr  le  commerce  dee  liee  (1770),  were 
directed  more  to  matters  of  fict.  HoDopolies  and  slavery  were  oombated  by  the  AbbS 
Baynal  in  his  Hiet,  pkUm,  du  commerce  dee  deux  Indea,  Baboeof ,  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Morelly.  Claude  Adrien  Helyetius  (1716-1771), 
on  the  contraiy,  in  his  book,  De  Vesprit  (Paris,  1758),  and  in  the  posthumous  works: 
De  Vho/mme^  de  eee  facutlee  etde  son  edueaUon  {Londree  [Amst.],  1772),  and  Lea  prO' 
ffriede  la  raiaon  done  la  reeherche  du  itrai  (Lond.,  1775),  finds  in  self-loye,  which 
prompts  us  to  seek  pleasure  and  ward  off  pain,  the  only  proper  motiye  of  human  con- 
duct, holding  that  the  right  guidance  of  self -lore  by  education  and  l^slation  is  all  that . 
is  neoessazy  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  common  good.  Complete  suppression 
of  the  passLons  leads  to  stupidity ;  passion  fructifles  the  mind,  but  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated. He  who  secures  his  own  interests  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prejudice,  but 
rather  to  further  the  interests  oi  others,  is  the  gfood  man.  Not  the  abolition  of  prop- 
erty, but  the  rendering  it  possible  for  every  one  to  acquire  property,  restriction  of  the 
*^  exploitation  "  of  the  labor  of  some  by  others,  reduction  of  the  hours  of  daily  labor  to 
eeven  or  eight,  and  the  extension  of  culture,  are  the  true  problems  for  legislation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  requirements  which  Helvetius  makes  of  the  State,  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  benevolence,  while  he  believes  individuals  to  be  bound  to  follow  self-inter- 
est ;  his  error  is  in  not  having  appreciated  the  gradual  progress  of  man  from  his  limita- 
tion to  self,  as  an  individual,  to  higher  stages,  where  he  is  animated  successively  with 
the  spirit  of  comi>aratively  restricted  and  then  of  larger  societies,  and  is  led  beyond 
motives  of  egoistic  calculation.  The  substance  of  what  he  propoees  is  better  than  the 
grounds  on  which  his  proposals  rest  Charles  Francois  de  St.  Lambert  (1716-1803; 
CatechmMUfmerady  1797)  and  Volney  (Constantin  Fran9ois  de  Chaseeboeuf,  1757-1820; 
CateekiaTne  du  citoyen  fraiu^ie^  1798,  second  edition,  entitled.  La  loi  naturelle  ou 
prindpea  phyaiguea  de  la  morale,  deduUa  de  rorganiaation  de  Vhomme  et  de  Vanivera ; 
(Eavrea  compiUea^  Paris,  1821,  2d  ed.,  1836),  are  prominent  among  those  who  followed 
Helvetius,  but  modified  his  principles  so  as  to  make  them  less  extreme,  and  who  em- 
phasized the  idea  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  with  the 
happiness  of  all ;  in  the  *' Ruins  ^'  {Lea  Buinea,  ou  medUationa  aur  lea  revdutiona  dea 
empirea,  4th  ed.,  Paris,  1808),  Volney  makes  a  Mstorico-philosophical  application  of  this 
ethic&  The  French  Revolution  was  viewed  by  Volney  as  an  attempt  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  the  rule  of  reason.  On  the  same  ideal  is  based  Condorcet*s  (1743-1794)  phi- 
losophy of  history  {Eaquiaae  d'un  tdtieau  IMorique  dea  progrh  de  Peaprit  humain,  1794). 
Jean  Baptiste  Robinet  (bom  at  Rennes,  1735,  where  he  died,  Jan.  24, 1820)  sought  in 
his  principal  work,  De  la  Nature  (4  vols.,  Amst.,  1761-66 ;  vol.  I.,  rumvdleMt,^  Amst., 
1763),  as  also  in  his  ConaidSrationa  pkUoaopkiquea  de  la  gradation  natureUe  dea  formea  de 
Viire^  ou  dea  eaaaia  de  la  nature  qui  apprend  d  faire  VJumwie  (Amst.,  1767),  and  Parai- 
IHedela  condition  et  dea  faeuUea  de  Vhomme  avee  cdlea  dea  autrea  animaux,  trad,  de 
Vanglaia  (Bouillon,  1769),  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  gradual  development  of  the  forms 
of  existence.  Robinet  recognises  a  single  creative  cause  of  nature,  but  believes  it  im- 
possible to  ascribe  to  it  personality  without  falling  into  a  misleading  anthropomor- 
phism. Influenced  perhaps  by  Robinet^s  writings,  Dom.  Desohamps,  the  Benedictine 
(1716-1774),  maintained  a  modified  SpinozlBm  in  a  manuscript  written  soon  after  1770 
(the  main  contents  have  been  but  recently  edited  by  Emile  Beaussire  under  the  title : 
Anieeedenta  de  rhegeUaniame  dans  la  phUoaophie  fran^aiae,  Paris,  1865 ;  cf.  Journal  dea 
Savanta^  1866,  -pp,  609-624),  and  indirectly  also  in  some  works  of  somewhat  earlier 
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date.  BeschampB  l^iidhes  that  the  universe  (fe  iovi  urUvsnd)  is  a  zeal  being  (un  itre 
gui  eickte)^  and  the  b&oB  {lefcnd)  of  which  all  perceivable  things  are  modifications 
{finances),  Deschamps,  probably  following  Bobinet,  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Spinozis- 
tic  dualism  of  the  attributes  thought  and  extension  bj  a  hjlozoistio  monism.  That,  in 
which  he  ap{)ear8  particularly  as  a  predecessor  of  Hegel,  is  his  assertion,  that  truth 
includes  in  itself  oontradictoiy  elements. 

The  systematic  ehsf-cP autre  of  French  Materialism  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
System  of  Nature  of  Baron  Paul  Heinzich  Dietrich  von  Holbaoh  (bom  in  1723  at  Hei- 
delsheim,  near  Bruchsal,  in  the  Palatinate,  died  Feb.  21, 1789,  at  Paris),  a  friend  of 
Diderot.  The  work  was  entitled :  Systems  de  la  nature  audeslois  du  mandephymgue  et 
du  monde  moral  (Lond.,  in  reaUly  Amst.  or  Leyden,  1770;  nominally  by  feu  Mira- 
haiud  [died  1760],  who  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  at  Paris;,  the  same 
translated  into  German,  with  notes,  Leipsio,  1841) .  Holbaoh^s  system  combines  all  those 
elements  of  the  empirical  doctrine,  which  till  then  had  been  cultivated  rather  separately 
than  together,  viz. :  materialism  (La  Mettrie^s),  sensationalism  (CTondiUac^s),  determin- 
ism (which  Diderot,  too,  had  admitted),  atheism  (which  this  system  most  openly  avows, 
after  the  example,  in  part,  of  the  author  of  the  Lettre  de  Thraeybule  d  Leudppey  writ- 
ten in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  perhaps  by  the  antiquarian  Nic. 
Fr^ret,  who  was  bom  1688,  and  died,  while  Secretary  of  the  Acad,  of  InsoriptionB,  in 
1749 — and  in  which  religious  faith  is  defined  as  a  confusion  of  the  subjective  with  the 
objective),  and  the  ethics  (Helvetiu8\  qualified  by  Holbach  through  the  emphasis  laid 
by  the  latter  on  the  joint  interest  of  all)  which  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  self- 
love  or  of  self-interest  rightly  understood,  but  which  agreed  substantially,  in  most 
points,  with  the  doctrine  of  benevolence.  Besides  the  JSfyet^me  de  la  Nature^  Holbach 
is  said  to  have  written  anonymously  a  number  of  works  directed  against  supematoral- 
istic  doctrines,  in  particular,  Leitres  d  Eu^Snie  <m  preservatif  eontre  lee  prejuges  (1768), 
Examen  critique  eur  la  tie  et  lee  miwages  de  St.  Paui  (1770),  Le  bon  sene  ou  idcee  natur 
reOes  oppoaeee  aux  idiee  surnatureUes  (1772),  La  pdUUque  naturelle  ou  discours  sur  leg 
vraie  prindpee  du  ffouvernemeiU  (1773),  Siyst^  eodal  (1773),  Elements  de  la  morale  uni- 
f>ersdte  (1776),  VWiocratie  ou  le  gowsemement  fonde  mr  la  morak  uimersdU  (1770). 
(Some  other  works  directed  expressly  against  Christian  theology,  which  have  often 
been  attributed  to  Holbach,  were  written  by  other  persons,  such  as  Damilaville  and 
Kajgeon). 

Buffon  (1707-1788),  the  naturalist,  believed  in  Naturalism,  without  openly  and 
unreservedly  avowing  this  belief.  At  once  following  and  going  beyond  GondiUao, 
Oabanis  (1767-1808 ;  Bapporte  duphyeigue  et  du  moral  de  Vhmme,  1798-1799,  in  the 
Mem.  de  Vlnetituty  then  separately  in  1802,  etc.)  cultivated  physiology  and  psyi^ology 
in  a  materialistic  sense.  Destutt  de  Tracy  (1754-1836;  Elements  d'ideologiey  Par., 
1801-15 ;  Commentaire  mr  Vesprit  dee  lots  de  Montesquieu^  Par.,  1819),  Laromigui^xe 
{Lemons  depMloa.  ou  essai  sur  lesfacuUes  de  Vdme^  Par.,  1815-18),  and  others,  sought  in 
the  first  deoennia  of  the  nineteenth  century  either  further  to  develop  or  to  qualify  the 
system  of  Sensationalism,  but  found  in  philoaophers  devoted  to  the  (]lhurdi,  and  in 
Boyer-GoUard  and  Victor  Cousin — who  followed  partly  Descartes  and  partly  Scotch 
and  German  philosophezs — and  in  the  eclectic  or  spiritualistic  school  founded  by  them, 
opponents,  who  very  considerably  limited  their  influence.  (Gf .  Damiron,  Essai  &ur 
Vhisboire  de  lapMhs,  m  France  au  dsx-rieuvi^me  sikte,  Paris,  1828.) 

§  119.  Oontemporaneously  with  the  French  "illumination,"  under  its 
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influence,  and  in  turn  influencing  it,  arose  the  Skepticism  of  Ilume. 
David  Hume  (1711-1776),  philosopher,  statesman,  and  historian,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  Lockian  Empiricism,  transformed  the  latter, 
through  his  investigations  respecting  the  origin  and  application  of  the 
idea  of  causality,  into  a  philosophy  of  Skepticism.  Hume  finds  the 
origin  of  the  conception  of  cause  in  habit,  which,  he  says,  leads  us  to 
expect  that  under  similar  circumstances  one  eveifit  will  be  followed  by 
another,  which  we  have  often  seen  joined  with  it,  and  he  limits  the 
application  of  the  conception  to  those  cases  in  which  from  given  facts 
we  conclude,  according  to  analogies  of  experience,  to  others.  Hume 
denies,  accordingly,  the  possibility  of  our  knowing  the  nature  and 
mode  of  the  objective  connection  between  causes  and  effects,  and  the 
philosophical  legitimacy  of  our  attempting  to  transcend,  by  means  of 
the  causal  idea,  the  whole  field  of  experience  and  to  conclude  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  particularly 
the  anti-theological  consequences  of  this  doctrine  which  awakened  a 
number  of  Scottish  philosophers,  headed  by  Thomas  Eeid,  to  a  vigorous 
polemic  against  it,  a  polemic  weak  in  its  philosophical  principle  (the 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  men),  but  which  Ijed  to  numerous,  and, 
in  many  cases,  valuable  investigations  in  empirical  psychology  and 
ethics;  the  doctrine  of  these  Scotch  philosophers  was  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Eclecticism  of  Cousin  and  his  school.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  chiefly  the  Skepticism  of  Hume  which  incited  Immanuel 
Kant  to  the  construction  of  his  Critical  philosophy. 

Hmna^B  TYtaUte  an  ffuman  Nature  appeared  In  8  volfl.,  at  London,  1*739-40,  also  Lond.,  1817 ;  the  same  \ 
in  Qcrman,  traodated  by  Lndw.  Heinr.  Jakob,  Halle,  1790-4)1.  His  best-known  philooophical  work,  Bnquiry^ 
eonoemxnj  Euman  UndemtofuUnff,  wai  first  pnbUehed  at  Lond.,  1748 ;  In  Qennan  (translated  by  SalzerX 
Hamb.  and  Ldpe.,  1775,  and  (traod.  by  W.  G.  Tennenuuin),  published  with  an  essay  on  philosophical  Bkeptl- 
ctam,  by  Karl  Leonh.  Bdnhold,  Jena,  1798 ;  a  new  translation  of  the  same,  by  J'  H.  von  Kirchmann,  consti- 
tates  Vd.  18  of  the  Pkilo».  BibUothek^  Berlin,  1869.  Under  the  tiUo  of  Etmajf  and  TreaHneg  on  Several 
eukfeetM,  Hnme  published  togHher,  in  1770,  the  Ssaavs  Morale  Political,  and  LUerary—vr\Ac\i  had  first  ap-  \ 
peared  in  174!^— together  with  the  Enqutrp  cotteemino  Httman  UnderttatuUng  and  the  Essays  entitled  A 
IHmeriatiou  on  ths  Paatioru^  An  Enquirp  concendnff  tM  Principles  of  Morale  (first  pnbL  Lond.,  1751),  and 
T^  yatnrta  Hmory  qf  JteUffUm  (first  pubL  Lond.,  1755) ;  this  collection  has  been  repeatedly  reprintod. 
After  Hnme'B  death  appeared  Dtaloffuee  amcemlna  Nainrai  Seligion  by  David  Hume^  with  the  publication 
of  which  he  had  charRod  his  friend  Adam  Smith;  second  edition,  Lond.,  1779;  in  German  (by  SchrdterX 
together  with  a  Dialogue  on  Atheism  by  Ernst  Flatnor.  Ldpsic,  1781.  Eaaatfe  on  Suicide  and  the  FmniortaUtv 
qfike  Soul^  aaorfbed  to  the  late  Ikmid  EumA,  Lond.,  1783 ;  a  new  edition,  liond.,  1789.  Complete  editicfns  of 
hiB  works  have  been  published  at  Edinb.,  1827, 1880,  and  Lond.,  1866.  Hume's  Atttabiographi/  (in-ritten  in 
1T76)  was  pubUshed  by  Adam  Smith,  Lond.,  1777 ;  the  same  in  Latin,  \7ift ;  of  him  treat  J.  U.  Burton,  L{fe 
ami  Oorreapondenoe  qf  D,  H.^  Edinb.,  1840;  Feuerlein,  Eunul'e  Leben  und  Flrtsn,  in  Der  Oedanke^  Vols. 
IT.  and  T.,  Berlin,  1868  and  1804 ;  F.  Papillon,  David  Eume^  pricurseur  d'Auguete  Comte,  Versailles,  1868. 

Bom  at  Bdinbnzgh  (mth«26th  day  of  April,  1711,  Hame  lived  from  1784  to  1737  in 
FiBiioa  At  Fam  the  sappoeed  mizaolefl,  wrought  particalarly  at  the  grave  of  the 
Abb^  Paris,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Hedard,  for  the  perseonted  Janaeniflta,  were  then 
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exciting  general  interest,  and  gave  occasion  to  difiinterested  thinkers  for  psycholQsicol 
investigations  respecting  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in  miracles.  That  this  was  trae  in 
Hume^s  case  is  affirmed  by  him^lf  in  his  essay  on  miracles.  (Similarly  the  pretended 
miracles  of  animal  magnetism  incited  David  Friederich  Strauss,  while  yet  quite  yonng, 
to  psychological  speculations.)  During  his  sojoom  in  France  Hume  wrote  his  first 
philosophical  work :  A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  being  an  Attempt  to  introduce  the 
Experimental  Method  of  Beaeoning  into  Moral  Subjects^  which  work  he  published  after 
his  return  to  England  at.  London,  1730-40.  It  received,  however,  little  notice.  A 
more  favorable  reception  was  given  to  the  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  in  1742.  In  the  year  1746  Hume  is  said  to  have  applied  in  vain 
for  a  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh.  Not  long  afterwards  (1747) 
Hume  accompanied  (General'  St.  Glair,  as  secretary,  on  a  military  embassy  to  the 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin ;  at  Turin  Hume  revised  his  work  on  Human  Nature  and 
divided  it  into  several  separate  treatises ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Enquiry 
concerning  Human  Understanding  (London,  1748).  In  the  year  1749  Hume  journeyed 
back  to  Scotland.  In  the  year  1751  he  published  an  Enquiry  concerning  the  Prindpiei 
of  Morals.  His  Politieal  Discourses  (Edinb.,  1752,  2d  ed.  i^.,  1753)  were  received  with 
much  applause.  A  position  as  librarian,  which  he  commenced  to  fill  at  Edinburgh  in 
1732,  and  through  which  a  mass  of  literary  sources  were  made  easily  acoessitiletohim, 
was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  the  History  of  England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 

\  peared  in  1754,  the  fifth  in  1762.  In  the  year  1755  appeared  his  Natural  History  of 
HeUgion,  which  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  many.  Hume  accompanied  as  secre- 
tary, in  1763,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  ta  Versailles  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  At  Paris  Hume  met  with  a  brilliant  reception.  Returning  to  England  (1766)  he 
was  accompanied  by  Rousseau,  whose  friend  he  had  become ;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
warded with  ingratitude  by  Rousseau,  to  whom  the  sense  of  dependence  was  intol- 
erable,, and  who  thought  himself  injured  by  Hume,  especially  in  certain  public 
utterances  which  he  erroneously  ascribed  to  Hume.  As  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Foreign  Office  (at  the  head  of  which  General  Conway  stood)  Hume  conducted  in 
1767-68  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  England.  From  1769  Hume  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Edinburgh  until  his  death,  on  the  2oth  of  August,  1776. 
y  In  his  principal  philosophical  work,  the  Enquiry  coneeming  Human  Understanding, 
^^  after  announcing  as  his  purpose,  not  a  mere  exhortation  to  virtue,  but  a  thorough- 
going examination  of  the  powers  of  man  and  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge — Whence, 
not  a  merely  popular,  but  a  scientific  philosophic  Investigation,  in  which,  nevertheless, 
he  proposes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  combine  exactness  with  clearness — Hume  proceeds 

\  first  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  ideaa  He  distinguishes  between  impressions  and 
ideas  or  thoughts ;  under  the  former  he  understands  the  lively  sensations  which  we 
have  when  we  .hear,  see,  feel,  or  love,  hate,  desire,  will,  and  under  the  latter,  the  lees 
lively  ideas  of  memoiy  or  imagination,  of  which  we  become  conscious  when  we  reflect 
on  any  impression.     The  creative  power  of  thought  extends  no  further  than  to  the 

^  faculty  of  combining,  transposing,  augmenting,  or  diminishing  the  material  furnished 
by  the  senses  and  by  experience.  All  the  materials  of  thought  are  given  us  through 
external  or  internal  experience ;  only  their  combination  is  the  work  of  the  under- 
standing or  the  wHl.  All  our  ideas  are  copies  of  perceptions.  The  idea  of  God  fur- 
nishes no  exception  to  this  rule ;  the  mind  obtains  that  idea  by  magnifying  the  human 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  goodness  beyond  all  limits.  The  joining  of  different  ideas 
with  each  other  depends  on  the  three  principles  of  association :  similarity,  tmiom  in 
space  and  tlmo,  and  cause  and  effect. 


'\ 
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An  sabjeots  of  Imman  reason  or  inqoiiy  can  be  divided  into  two  classes :  relations 
of  ideas,  and  facts.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  propositions  of  geometrj,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra,  and,. in  general,  all  judgments  the  evidence  of  which  is  founded 
on  intuition  or  demonstration.  All  propositions  of  this  kind  are  discovered  by  the 
sole  agency  of  the  faculty  of  thought  j  they  are  altogether  independent  of  reality. 
Even  though  no  circle  or  triangle  existed  in  nature,  the  statements  of  geometry  would 
still  be  true.*  But  propositions  which  relate  to  matters  of  objective  fact  have 
neither  the  same  degree  nor  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  such 
propositions  is  not  demonstrable  by  ideas  alone ;  for  if  it  were  so  the  supposition  of  ^* 
the  contnuy  must  involve  a  contradiction,  which  is  not  the  case.  All  reasoning  about 
faote  appears  to  be  f oimded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  presupposed 
that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  present  fact  and  that  which  is  inferred 
from  it,  80  that  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other,  or  both  are  co-ordinate  effects  of 
the  same  cause.  If,  therefore,  we  would  obtain  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  certainty  of  inferred  facts,  we  must  inquire  in  what  manner  we  obtain  the 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect. 

We  acquire,  says  Hume,  the  knowledge  of  the  causal  nexus  in  no  case  by  d  priori  w  *  ^\ 
inferences,  but  solely  through  experience,  which  shows  us  certain  objects  connected  ac- 
cording to  a  constant  rule.     The  effect  is  entirely  different  from  the  cause,  and  can,  oon- 
aequently,  not  be  discovered  in  the  idea  of  the  latter,  nor  learned  ixcferentioUy  by  the 
understanding  without  the  aid  of  experience.     A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  left  in  the 
air  without  support  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.     This,  experience  teaches  u&     But 
can  we  possibly  discover  by  d  priori  reasonings  the  least  ground  for  Bup]308ing  that  the  I 
ctone  or  4netal  might  not  as  well  move  upwards  as  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? . 
Still  less,  than  the  nature  of  the  effect,  can  the  understanding  Ipiow  d  priori  the ' 
necessary  invariable  connection  between  cause  and  effect.     It  follows,  hence,  that  the 
highest  end  of  human  knowledge  consists  in  summing  up  the  empirically  discovered 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  and  arranging  the  multitude  of  particular  effects  under 
a  few  general  causes.     But  our  pains  are  lost  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  thp  causes  of 
these  general  causes.     The  ultimate  grounds  of  things  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  the 
cmriosity  and  investigation  of  man.     Elasticity,  gravity,  the  cohesion  of  parts,  and  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulsion,  are  probably  the  most  general  causes  to  which 
-we  can  trace  back  th^  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  even  thus  our  ignorance  of  nature  is 
only  removed  a  few'  degrees  further  backwards.    The  like  is  true  in  reference  to 
moral  philosophy  and  the  science  of  knowledge.     Geometry,  gfreat  as  is  her  well-de- 
served renown  in  respect  of  the  conclusiveness  and  rigor  of  her  demonstrations,  can 
yet  not  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  in  nature ;  for  her  only  use  is  ^ 
in  the  discovery  and  appUoation  of  natural  laws ;  but  these  laws  themselves  must  be   ' 
known  through  experience. 

*  This  opinion  of  Home  Is  only  an  aasertion ;  he  has  demonstrated  nothing.  It  is  tenable  only  on  the 
extremely  questionable  hypothesis  of  the  mere  subjectivity  of  npace,  which  hypothesis,  indeed,  Hume,  by  f^ 
abolishing  the  distinction  made  by  Locke  between  primitive  and  secondary  qualities,  and,  later  and  more 
decidedly,  Kant  adopted,  bnt  which  is  by  no  means  necessarily  true,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  be  true,  does 
not  famish  a  real  explanation  of  apodicticol  knowledge.  Pure  geometry  contains  no  proposition  which 
afflnns  the  existence  of  a  drcle  or  triangle  in  nature,  but  only  propodiions  which,  assuming  the  existence  of 
the  things  denoted  by  the  subjects  of  the  propositionR,  affirm  the  necessary  connection  between  those  sub- 
jects and  the  asmrted  predicates.  Bnt  this  connection  is  affirmed  as  on  objective  and  real  one,  and  not  as 
XDcrely  existing  between  our  ideas,  whence,  in  applied  geometry,  every  circle,  triangle,  cylinder,  cone,  etc., 
which  can  exist  in  the  sphere  of  objective  reality,  is  recognized  as  posfcssing  the  predicates  demonstrated  in 
pure  geometzy. 
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When  we  peroeive  simUor  sensible  qualities,  we  expect  from  them  effects  sunilar  to 
those  we  haye  alieady  eiepexienoed  as  ariaing  from  them.  But  it  may  farther  be 
asked,  on  what  this  expectation  is  founded.  Were  it,  by  any  means,  supposable  that 
the  coarse  of  nature  might  change,  and  that  the  past  would  furnish  no  rule  for  the 
future,  then  all  experience  would  be  useless,  and  no  more  inf ereoces  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  The  principle  which  determines  all  our  expectations  of  sunilar  effects  is 
not  any  knowledge  of  the  hidden  force,  through  which  the  one  thing  brings  another 
into  being — ^f or  no  such  force  can  we  observe,  whether  without  or  within  us ;  but  this 
principle  is  habit ;  the  mind  is  led  by  habit,  on  the  repetition  of  similar  instances,  to 
expect,  with  the  appearance  of  the  one  event,  the  ordinary  accompanying  event,  and 
to  believe  that  it  will  really  take  place.  This  connection  of  events,  which  we  feel  in 
the  mind,  this  habitual  transition  from  one  object  to  its  customary  accompaniment,  is 
the  sensation  or  impression  from  which  we  form  the  conception  of  a  force  or  neces- 
sary connection.  When  successive  phenomena  are  continually  perceived  to  be  con- 
nected, wefeei  the  accustomed  connection  of  ideas,  which  feeling  we  transfer  to  the 
subjects  of  the  perceived  phenomena,  just  as,  in  general,  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to 
external  objects  the  sensations  which  are  occasioned  in  us  by  them.* 

Hume's  philosophical  significance  is  connected  principally  with  his  speculatioxis  con- 
cerning causality.     His  skepticism  is  founded  on  the  assertion,  that  the  causal  idea, 
^  owing  to  its  origin  in  habit,  admits  of  use  only  within  the  field  of  experience:  to  rea- 
son from  data  given  empirically  to  that  which  is  transcendent  (or  lies  beyond  the 
whole  range  of  experienoe),  like  God  and  immortality,  appears  to  Hume  unlawful.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  that  Hume,  particularly  in  ^.easli^  treatise,  expresses  an  equally 
r  negative  judgment  concerning  the  idea  of  substance ;  the  I,  he  argues,  is  a  complex  of 
J  ideas,  for  which  we  have  no  right  to  posit  a  single  substratum  or  underljing  substance. 
Hume's  ethical  principle  is  the  f  eelmg  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  man.    The  moral 
judgment  is  based  on  the  satisfaction  or  disapprobation  which  an  action  excites  in  him 
who  witnesses  it     Owing  to  the  natural  sympathy  of  man  for  his  fellows,  an  action 
performed  in  the  interest  of  the  common  welfare  calls  forth  approbation,  and  one  of 
an  opposite  nature,  disapprobation. 

*  Conectly  aa  Hmne  here  deflcribes  the  oommencement  of  experimental  roa8(»ing  in  anlmah  and  men, 
no  lesB  signally  has  he  failed  to  appreciate  and  explain  the  progress  of  the  same,  the  oesaation  of  tlie  habit  of 
naively  objectii|ying  the  sabjectire  carrent  of  ideas  and  the  gradiial  riae  of  the  mind  to  knowledge  which  is 
objcctlTcly  tme.    The  animal  which  walks  into  the  snare,  the  mere  practitioner  who  only  follows  a  ron- 
tine,  and  in  extraordinary  cases  falls  into  misfortane,  throngh  his  adherence  to  his  ordinary  methods 
famish  InRtanoes  of  that  phenomenon,  which  is  pqrchologically  explained  by  Hnme;  bat  It  Is  only  srappte- 
mentarily  (in  a  note  sabsequently  addedX  and  then  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  inconsistency,  that  Homie 
I   has  attempted  to  show  how  those  series  of  inferences  are  aooomphshed  by  which  man  la  enabled  to  out-wit 
1  the  animal,  or  the  thinker  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  mere  practitioner.    More  comprehensive  indudions  may 
lead  to  more  general  principles,  which  famish  the  major  premises  for  deductive  oonclnsions,  whereby  the  coi^ 
rectnoes  of  the  results  of  less  comprehensive  inductions  are  either  confirmed  and  made  certain,  or  disproved ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  expectations  thos  corrected  are  found  in  more  and  more  universal  agreement  with  reality, 
\   the  conception  of  force,  which  arlaos  from  oar  reflecting  on  the  sense  of  effort  and  on  oar  willing  power  in 
general,  and  the  oonodption  of  caasality,  repofdng  on  that  of  force,  acquire  objective  validity,  and  the  rates, 
which  were  not  without  exceptions,  axe  transformed  into  laws  %'alid  without  exception.    Hume  hims^  when 
ho  sayn,  "the  factor,  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  often  Involved  in  the  midst  of  extraneoos  and  external 
dnnuastances;  the  separation  of  them  often  requires  great  attention,  exactness,  and  penetration,"  admowl- 
\^  edges,  although  only  by  Implication,  the  existence  of  an  objective  basis  of  the  causal  Idea.    Furthermore,  habit 
\  Itself  stands  within  the  sphero  of  tho  (psychical)  causal  nexus,  and  hence  implies  the  objectivity  of  the  causal 
relation.    In  order  to  vindicate  for  the  idea  of  causality  an  objective  validity,  Kant  pronoonoed  it  an  A  priort 
conception,  just  as  he  conceived  space  and  time  as  A  priort  intnitionfl,  whereby,  however,  the  only  objectivity 
which  can  with  full  propriety  be  so  called  (distingolshed  by  Kant  as  the  ^^transoendental^*  from  the  "empiri- 
cal''), is  given  up.    See  below,  {123. 
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The  Scottdfih  philosophers,  Thomas  Reid  (1710-96 ;  Inquiry  inia  the  Human  Mind 
on  the  Principles  &f  Common  8ense^  London,  1768,  etc. ;  On  the  InteUectual  Power*  of 
Man,  Edinb.,  1785  ;  On  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  Edinb.,  1788— the  two  latter  works 
often  printed  together  as  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Works,  ed.  by 
Dngald  Stewart,  Bdinb.,  1804,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  ib.,  1827,  etc. ;  of.  Moid  and  the  Phi- 
losophy cf  Common  tknse,  a  paper  written  in  1847  by  J.  F.  Ferrier  and  indnded  in  his 
Lectures  ed.  by  Grant  and  Lnshington,  London,  1866,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  407-459),  James 
Beattie  (1785-1 80S;  Eseay  on  the  Nature  and  ImmutalnUty  of  Truth  in  Opposition  to 
Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinb.,  1770,  eto.),  and  James  Oswald  {Appeal  to  Common 
Sense  in  behalf  cf  Beligion,  Edinb.,  1766-72),  were  not  able,  by  their  recoorse  to  the 
principle  of  ^*  oommon  sense,**  tmly  to  refnte  and  vanquish  Harness  skeptical  doctrine. 
Their  doctrines,  modified  in  a  measore  by  independent  peychologioal  InYestigations, 
were  taken  up  by  later  Scotch  philosophers,  such  as  Dugald  Stewart  (1758-1828 ;  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Mind,  Edinb.,  1792-1827,  eta,  Lond.,  1862,  1867; 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1798  [with  critical  notes  by  J.  McCosh,  London,  1868], 
etc. ;  PhUos.  Works,  ed.  by  Hamilton,  10  yoIs.,  Edmb.,  1864-58),  Thom.  Brown  (1778- 
1820 ;  to  be  distinguished  from  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork,  who  died  in  1735,  and 
was  a  sensationalist  in  philosophy,  but  orthodox  in  theology ;  Thom.  Brown,  Lectures 
on  the  PkUos.  of  Human  Mind,  1820, 19th  ed.,  Lond.,  1856;  Lectures  on  Ethics,  ib., 
1856),  James  Mackintosh  (1764-1882 ;  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
chiefly  during  the  17th  and  ISth  Centuries,  in  the  Encydop.  Brit. ,  also  separately,  Lond., 
1830,  Edinb.,  1836  ;  3ded.,  with  preface  by  W.  Whewell,  London,  1863  [newed.,  1872J ; 
the  same  in  French  by  H.  Poret,  Paris,  1884),  and  others. 


THIRD  DIVISION  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  ITS  MOST  RECENT  PERIOD,  OR  CRITIOIBM  AND  BPBCUIATION 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  KANT. 

i 

§  120.  The  Third  Division  of  the  history  of  Modem  Philosophy 
begins  with  Kant's  critique  of  human  reason.  The  object  of  this  , 
critique  is  to  establish  by  an  examination  of  the  origin,  extent,  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge  the  distinction  between  phenomena — ^whose 
substance  is  given  us  through  impressions  on  the  senses,  but  whose 
form  is  a  purely  subjective  product  of  the  mind  itself — and  real  thiugs 
or  "  things-in-themselves,"  which  exist  out  of  relation  to  time,  space,  or 
causality.  Its  result,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to  vindicate  for  empirical  in- 
vestigation complete  independence  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  while,  t 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  as  existing,  in  addition  to  the  realm  of 
objects  of  experience,  a  realm  of  freedom,  open,  according  to  Kant^ 
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only  to  the  moral  consciousness,  but,  according  to  some  of  his  succes- 
sors, who  expanded  Kant's  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  mind, 
to  the  speculative  reason  also.  In  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  world  of 
phenomena,  the  subjective  origin,  which  he  assigns  to  the  forms  of 
knowledge,  constitutes  a  (subjective-)  idealistic  element,  while  the  as- 
sumption that  the  material  of  thought  is  given  from  without,  is  a 
realistic  one.  In  his  doctrine  of  things  in  themselves,  the  function 
ascribed  to  these  things,  of  affecting  our  senses,  is  a  realistic  element, 
while  the  freedom  claimed  for  them  is  an  idealistic  one.  The  dualism 
of  these  idealistic  and  realistic  elements,  which  are  placed  by  Kant, 
without  mediation,  side  by  side,  and  which  are  by  no  means  (not  even 
in  the  Critique  of  the  Judging  Faculty)  combined  in  perfect  harmony, 
could  not  but  occasion  the  attempt  to  build  up,  in  a  twofold  manner, 
a  consequent  and  in  all  parts  harmonious  system  of  the  whole  of  phi- 
losophy, either,  namely,  by  sacrificing  the  realistic  postulates  of  Kant  in 
favor  of  his  idealistic  teachings,  or,  conversely,  by  giving  up,  or,  at 
least,  very  considerably  modifying,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  former. 
The  former  alternative  was  chosen  by  Fichte,  and  the  latter  by  Iler- 
bart.  Fichte's  subjective  idealism  formed  the  point  of  departure  for 
Schelling's  prevailingly  objective  idealism,  and  the  latter  served  a 
similar  purpose  for  Hegel's  absolute  idealism.  Others  (among  whom 
Schleiermacher  may  be  numbered)  sought  to  effect  the  harmonious 
union  of  the  idealistic  and  realistic  elements  in  a  doctrine  of  Ideal- 
EealisuL  In  the  period  embraced  in  this  division,  the  relation  of  phi- 
losophy to  positive  investigation,  both  natural  and  historical,  to  poetry, 
to  political  conditions,  and  to  religious  life,  and,  in  short,  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  human  culture,  changes  with  the  varying  force  of 
the  motives  to  philosophical  development  inherent  in  the  changing 
state  of  philosophy  itself ;  in  the  first  decades  philosophy  exerts  a  de- 
termining influence  on  these  other  sides  of  intellectual  life,  while  in 
the  subsequent  period,  when  the  general  interest  is  less  turned  towards 
philosophy,  philosophy  experiences  more  their  influence. 

The  iUnstration  and  demonstration  of  these  introductory  statements  can  only  be 
aooomplished  in  the  oooise  of  the  foUowing  expositions;  before  the  presentation  of  the 
systems  to  whioh  reference  has  been  made,  the  attempt  to  famish  such  illustration  and 
demonstration  would  inyolve  too  gn^eat  abstractness,  and  might  easily  lead  to  wrong 
judgments.  Only  to  one  thing  may  it  here  be  allowed  again  to  direct  attention,  namely, 
to  the  fact  that  the  innermost  soul  of  the  whole  process  of  development  in  modem 
philtwophy  is  not  a  mere  immanent  dialectic  of  speculative  principles,  but  is  rather  the 
straggle  between  religious  oonvictLonB,  handed  down  from  the  past  and  deeply  rooted 
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in  the  modern  mind  and  heart,  and  the  scientific  resolts  of  modem  iDTestigationB  in 
the  fields  of  nature  and  mind,  together  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  both.  While 
Dogmatism  had  believed  in  the  possibility  of  combining,  in  one  complete  system  of 
philosophy,  fundamental  theological  principles  with  the  doctrines  of  natural  science, 
while  Empiricism  had  excluded  the  affirmationa  of  religion  from  the  field  of  science — 
whether  with  a  view  to  asserting  for  them  another  proviuce  or  to  denying  them  alto- 
gether— ^and  while  Skepticism  had  doubted  the  possibility  of  solving  the  problems  in 
question,  Kant  (who  correctly  grasped  the  vital  point  in  the  philosophical  inquiries  of 
the  period  immediately  preceding  his  own)  opened  up,  by  his  CriticiBm,  a  new  path, 
denying,  as  a  result  of  his  speculations  concerning  the  limits  of  the  knowledge  attainable 
by  human  reason,  the  dogmatic  postulate  of  attainable  harmony,  adopting  the  Empiii- 
dsta'  limitation  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  in  on  essentially  altered  sense  (namely,  by 
restricting  such  knowledge  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena  alone),  and  at  onoe  appropriat- 
ing the  results  of  Skepticism  and  (through  his  doctrine  of  a  sphere  of  absolute  reality, 
within  which  man  could  attain  to  moral  certainty)  overstepping  them.  The  later  de- 
velopments in  philosophy  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  modified  renewals  of  earlier  systems, 
under  the  influence  and,  in  part,  on  the  ground  of  Xantism. 

Works  especiany  relating  to  modem  philosophy,  beginning  with  Kant,  are  the  following  (with  which  are 
to  be  oompored  the  parts  treating  of  the  some  aabject  in  the  mora  general  works  dted  above,  VoL  I.,  |  4, 
and  Vol  n.  J 1): 

Karl  Lndw.  Mlchelet,  OeacMcfkU  der  Uttten  SyUeme  der  PkOotaphie  in  Deuitchland  von  Kant  bit  Heget^ 
%  Vols.,  Berlin,  1837-38,  and  EntwickelunffageacAtchte  der  neuesten  deutscHeti  PhUoaaphie^  Berlin,  1S43. 

deinr.  Mor.  ChalybftuR,  EUUrr.  Entioicklung  der  apecukUiten  PhiloMphte  in  DeutechJand  von  Kant  bis 
SefftU  Dresden,  1837,  5th  ed.,  1800.     [Engllfih  translation  from  4th  ed.  by  Alfred  Tulk,  London,  1854.— Tr.] 

Friedr.  Karl  Biodermann,  Die  deutacAe  PhUoeophie  von  Kant  bie  auf  unaere  Toffe,  Ldpsic,  184S-48. 

A.  Ott  BSgelet  la  phUoeophie  aliemande^  ou  expoai  et  examen  critique  des  prindpavx  etftoimea  de  to 
pkUoeophle  aUemande  depuia  Kanty  Paris,  1848. 

A.  S.  WOhn,  KiatoUre  de  kiphOoaophie  aUemands  depuia  KantJuaQU*A  ffigel,  Paris,  1816-49. 

"L.  Wooqnier,  Eaaai  aur  le  mouvement  phUoaophJUpie  de  VAUemagne  depuia  Kant  jitrnp/CA  noe  joura^ 
BmsKds,  Ghent,  and  Ldps.,  1853. 

C.  Fortlage,  OeneUache  OeecMehte  der  PhUoaopMe  aett  Kant,  Ldpsic,  1868. 

H.  Bitter,  Verauch  air  VeratQndtgnng  Hber  die  neueeU  deutacha  PkOoaopkle  aelt  Kant,  In  the  AUoem, 
Monateachrift  JUr  Wiaa.  u.  litL,  and  also  published  separately,  Brmiswick,  1868. 

G.  Weigelt,  Zur  Oeachichte  der  neueren  PkOoaophiey  Hamburg,  1864-66. 

Carl  Herra.  Kirchner,  Die  apecuUOIven  Byateme  aeit  Kant  und  die  pkttoaophieche  At^fifdbe  der  Oegen- 
wart,  Letpsic,  1860. 

A.  Foocher  de  Oareil,  Kigal  et  ScAopenhauer,  itudea  aur  la  pMloaopMe  aOenumde  depute  Kant  Juaqu''(k 
noajonra,  Pefis,  180S. 

Ad.  Drechsler,  Ckarakterietlk  der  pMJoeopMechen  Suateme  aeU  Kam^  Dresden,  1868. 

O.  Llebmann,  Kant  und  die  ^ifigonen,  Btattgart,  1866. 

§  121.  Immanuel  Kant  was  bom  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1724,  at 
Konigsberg,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  he  died,  February  12, 1804. 
He  received  his  education  and  taught  as  a  University-Professor  in  his 
native  city.  On  Kant's  earliest  philosophical  opinions  the  philosophy 
of  Wolff  and  the  physics  of  Newton  exerted  a  controlling  influence ; 
it  was  only  in  a  later  period,  beginning  with  1769,  that  he  developed 
the  critical  philosophy  which  is  set  forth  in  his  principal  works.  Of 
the  works  of  Kant  belonging  to  the  period  preceding  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, the  most  important  is  the  General  History  of  Nature  ai\d 
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Theory  of  the  ffeavens.  His  principal  works  of  the  critical  period  are 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason^  which  was  first  published  in  1781, 
and  again,  in  revised  form,  in  1787^  the  Critique  of  the  Practical 
Season,  published  in  1788,  and  the  Critique'of  the  iacuUy  of  Judg- 
ment, written  in  1790.  The  Metajyhysical  Princvplea  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence (1786),  the  PeUgion  within  the  Li/mita  of  the  Mere  Reason  (1793), 
and  other  smaller  works  contain  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  critical  philosophy  to  particular  departments  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  In  investigation  and  teaching,  as  well  as  in  his  external  life, 
Kant  constantly  gave  evidence  of  strict  conscientiousness  and  unre- 
mitting loyalty  to  duty. 

WorkB  on  Kant*B  life  and  chamcter  are  the  foQowIng :  Ladwig  Bnut  Borowski,  DarsleUuno  det  LAens 
und  Chorakten  Kanta^  KttDigsbexg,  1804  (a  biography  drawn  ap  in  ITfti,  then  revifled  by  Kant  himaelf,  oom- 
pleted  and  published  by  the  author  after  Kant's  death,  and  containing  much  valuable  informatian,  eqiedaDy 
on  Kant's  family  and  early  life),  Reinhold  Bemhard  Jachmann,  Imnumuel  Kant,  in  Britfen  cm  tinen 
PreunOy  KUnigsberg,  1804  (a  portraitare  of  Kant's  character,  founded  on  knowledge  acquired  in  penonal 
intercourse  with  Kant  in  1784-H  preceded  by  a  biographical  sketchX  Bhregott  Andreas  Christoph  Waaianskl 
Kara  in  seinen,  leuten  Leberuiahreny  Kiinigsbeig,  1804  (a  faithful  account  of  thegndual  decay  of  Kant's  men- 
tal and  bodily  powers),  Theodor  Bhik,  Amtchten  au»  I.  Kanfa  Leben,  K4)nigBberg,  1806,  F.  Bonterwek,  /. 
Kara,  Hamburg,  1805,  and  others,  especially  Friedr.  Wilh.  Schubert,  Imm.  KanCa  BiograpMa,  in  Kanrs 
Werke,  ed.  by  Bosenkranz  and  Schubert,  VoL  XL,  Part  2,  Leipslc,  184S  (summing  up  what  had  been  written 
before  and  adding  to  it  much  new  matter).  Further  additions  to  the  same  subject  have  been  made  in  Chr. 
Friedr.  Beusch's  Kanl  und  aeine  Tiachgenoaaen  aua  dem  NachUxaa  deajiinffalen  deraelben  (printed  separately, 
from  the  Neue  Preuaa.  ProvinziaibL,  VoL  VI.,  Noe.  4  and  5,  Kdnigsbecg,  1848X  and  in  Kantiana,  Bettrilge 
su  Imm.  KanCa  Leben  und  Schfiften^  ed.  by  Bud.  Bdcke  (from  the  If.  /¥.  Provinzial-Biatter),  kOnigsbeig, 
18G0 ;  the  latter  work  contains  a  discourse  on  Kant  delivered  by  Professor  Wald,  Councillor  of  the  GcnsLitoxy, 
in  the  year  1804.  together  with  the  notices  on  which  the  same  was  based,  and  also,  in  particular,  many  valu- 
able remarks  by  Professor  Kraus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Kant,  as  also  a  few  addenda  to  Kant's  writings. 
From  those  sources  the  later  writers  of  Kant's  life  (among  whom  Kuno  Fischer— author  of  Kanta  LAtn  ttnd 
dia  Orundlaaen  aeiner  Laftre,  drci  Vortrdge,  Mannheim,  1860,  also  Oaach.  dor  neuaren  /%.,  VoL  IIL,  Maim- 
helm  and  Heidelberg,  1860,  pp.  4d-110,  2d  ed.  i6.,  1809— deserves  distinguished  mention)  have  drawn. 

Two  complete  editions  of  Kant's  works  have  been  published :  Immanual  Kant  a  Werke^  edited  by  G. 
Hartenstein,  10  vols.,  Leipslc  (Modes  and  Baumann),  18SS--99,  and  /.  Kanffa  a&mnONcAa  Werke,  edited  by 
Karl  Boeenkrans  and  Friedr.  Wilh.  Schubert,  Leipsio  (Leop.  VoesX  1888^  in  18  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
contains  the  **  History  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy,''  by  K.  Bosenkzanz.  Hartenstein's  edition  is  in  part  the 
more  accurate  one ;  the  edition  of  Bos.  and  Sch.  is  more  elegant  and  ridier  in  material  and  in  suggfeetive 
remarks.  The  general  arrangement  in  both  is  systematic.  In  H.'s  edition  the  logical  and  metaphy- 
sical works  are  followed  first  by  the  works  on  the  practical  reason  and  the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  theee  by 
the  works  on  natural  philosophy,  while  in  Bos.  and  Sohu.  the  order  is :  Logic  (including  MetaphysicsX  Natu- 
ral PhUosophy,  and  Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  latter  arrangement  Ib  better  adapted  for  eai^  over-sight;  but 
far  preferable  is  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  whole  (excepting  only  the  letters,  and,  possibly,  a  few 
minor  works),  which  gives  the  reader  a  view  of  Kant's  philosophical  development  This  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  Hartenstein's  new  edition  of  Kant's  works:  /.  Kcmfa  admmtUdia  Werke,  in  chronoL  Beihtn- 
folge^  8  vols.,  Leips.  (Leop.  VossX  1867-6a 

[Kanf  8  Eamya  and  TreaUaea,  2  vols.,  London,  1798.  Contents  of  Vol.  L  :  (1)  An  Anmoer  to  ika  Quea- 
Uon,  What  ia  Enlighieningt  (2)  TKe  Groumdwork  qf  the  Metaphvaica  of  Morafa,  (8)  The  Falsa  SubUUif  qf 
the  four  SyUogiKtic  Figures  Evinced.  (4)  On  the  Popular  Saying,  "  TTuxt  may  be  true  in  Tkeorv,  but  doea  not 
hold  good  in  the  Praaeia.^  (6)  The  Tnjuaiice  qf  CotmierfetUng  Booka.  (0)  Eternal  Peace.  (7)  The  Conjecturdl 
Beginning  qf  the  ffiatory  of  Jiankivid.  (8)  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  PeraptcuOy  qf  the  Prindplea  qf 
Natural  Theology  and  qf  Morale.  (9)  What  meana  **  To  orient  tnuTa  aeff  in  thinking  f^  (10)  An  Idea  qf 
an  Uniperaal  ffiatory  in  a  CoamopoUUcal  View.  Contents  of  VoL  II. :  (1)  ObaerwMona  on  the  FeeUng  qf 
the  Beautiful  and  Bubltme.  (3)  Something  on  the  Influence  qfthe  Moon  on  the  Tenyperaiure  qf  the  Air.  (8i 
ffiatory  and  Physiography  qf  the  moat  Bemarkable  Cobu  qf  the  Earthquake^  tcAicA,  towarde  theemdof  1768^ 
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9koot  a  Omt  Part  qfths  Enrih.  (4)  On Uke  Voieanoea  in  th€  Moon,  (5)  Cf  a  OtnOeTonetaUl^ammsdin 
FkUtMopky.  (6)  On  tkB  FctUure  qfcMtke  PhUoa.  Etnav^  *n  tke  Thiodtcie.  (7)  The  onlif  potutble  Argument 
/or  the  DemomtraUon  qf  the  Exi8t»ux  qf  Ood.  (8)  lUUoion  toWUn  lAe  Sphere  nf  Naked  Beaaon.  (9)  Thi 
End  (^  AU  TMnge. 

"  Jfetaphyetcal  Worke  <if  the  celebrated  Immanrtel  Kant,  trantiattdfrcm  the  Oerman,  teith  a  Sketch  qf 
Ua  lAfe  and  Wnttnat^  by  John  Rlchardaony  many  yean  a  etudeni  qf  the  Kanttan  PkOoeophy.  Oontatmno  : 
1.  Loatc.  S.  Protegomena  to  Future  Metaphyeice.  &  Inquiry  inio  the  Proqfefor  the  Existence  qf  God, 
and  into  the  Theodicy,"^  London,  1886.  No.  8,  fai  the  contents  of  this  vohime,  is  a  oonglomentte  of  extxacts 
from  various  wriUngs  of  Kant's,  although  the  fact  of  Its  being  such  a  conglomerate  is  not  indicated  by  the 
translator.  His  proceeding  in  this  matter  is  in  so  far  oncritical  uid  nnfalr,  as  he  combines  with  extracts  from 
Knrs  Critique  other  extracts  from  a  work  {On  the  OntyPoetOOe  Proqffor  the  SaMenoe  qf  Ood)  belonginff 
to  the  pre-crltical  period  in  Kant*s  philos.  development 

Theory  qf  ReUglon^  transl.  by  J.  W.  Semple,  188a  Kant's  "  Critick  qf  Pure  Reaeon,  translated''  and 
*^wUh  notes  and  explanation  qf  terms  by  Francis  HeyuHHkt,'^  London :  Pickering,  Ist  ed.,  1888,  Sd  ed.,  1848. 
By  the  same  author :  'Mn  Analysts  qf  KamPs  Critick;^  eta,  ».,  IftM.  CrttUpte  qf  Pure  Season,  translated 
by  IL  D.  Meiklejohn,  London,  Bohn,  1865. 

Other  English  translations  of  KanVs  works,  and  works  in  English  on  Kant,  are  menliooed  \fj  the  author 
at  the  end  of  this,  and  in  the  literatun  of  the  following  paragraph.— TV.] 

The  Cant  family  is  of  Scotch  descent.  Johann  Georg  Cant  followed  at  Konigs- 
beig  the  saddler's  trade.  The  fourth  child  by  his  marriage  with  Anna  Begina  Beuter 
was  Immanuel,  who  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  April,  1724,  and  who,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mispronunciation  of  his  name  as  Zant  [Anglic^ :  T^ant],  wrote  it  Kant,  One  of 
his  brothers,  Johann  Heinrich  (1785-1800),  became  a  theologian;  of  three  sisters,  the 
youngest  sarvived  her  brother  Immanuel.  Six  other  children  died  while  yoong. 
Kant  received  a  strict  rdigions  education,  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  widely-extended 
Piettsm,  whose  principal  light  was  Franz  Albert  Schnlz  (died  1763).  Sdinlz  became, 
in  1731,  pastor  of  the  AUsiadt  Church  and  Consistorial  Councillor,  and  in  1732  also 
an  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  TJniyersity,  and  in  1733  Director  of  the 
CoUegium  Fridericianum.  From  Easter  in  1732  till  Michaelmas  in  1740,  Kant  studied 
at  the  Collegium  Fridericianum  in  preparation  for  the  UniT^rsity.  Among  his  teach- 
ers Kant  prized  especially  (in  addition  to  Fr.  Alb.  Schulz)  Joh.  Friedr.  Heydenreich, 
the  instructor  in  Latin ;  among  his  school-fellows,  the  most  noteworthy  was  David 
Buhnken  (who  left  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter,  in  1741),  subsequently  Professor  of 
Philology  at  Leyden,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  Kant,  dated  March  10,  1771,  speaking  of 
the  time  when  they  were  at  the  Oymnasinm :  tetriea  iUa  quidem,  Bed  uUU  neo  pceni- 
tenda  fanaticorum  ducipUna  eontinebamur,  and  adds,  that  even  then  all  cherished  the 
greatest  expectations  concerning  Kant.  Kant  was  at  this  time  especially  devoted  to 
the  Boman  classics,  which  he  read  with  zeal,  and  was  able  to  exprefis  himself  well  in 
Latin.  At  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  which  he  entered  at  Michaelmas  in  1740, 
Eant  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  theology.  He  heard  with  special  interest 
the  lectures  of  Martin  Knutzen,  Professor  Extraordinarius,  on  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, and  familiarized  himself  particularly  with  the  ideas  of  Newton ;  he  heard  also 
lectures  on  physics  by  Professor  Teske,  and  philosophical  lectures  by  other  professors 
(who,  however,  acquired  but  littie  influence  over  him),  and  lectures  on  dogmatics  by 
Franz  Albert  Schulz,  who  found  means  to  combine  the  philosophy  of  Wolff  with  his 
own  pietistic  convietions.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  the  University,  Kant 
filled,  in  the  years  174ft-55,  positions  as  private  tutor,  first  in  the  family  of  Andersch,  a 
reformed  pastor,  near  Gumbinnen,  then  in  t^e  family  of  Yon  Hiilsen,  the  proprietor  of 
a  manor  at  Arensdorf  near  Mohrungen,  and  finally  in  the  family  of  Count  Kayserling 
at  Bautenbeig.  He  then  qualified  himself  by  the  usual  disputation  to  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  and  opened  with  the  winter  semester  of  1755  hia  lectures  on 
mathematics  and  physics,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  philosophical  enpyclopaedla ; 
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he  oommenoed  also,  in  1757,  to  lectnre  on  physical  geography,  and  in  1760  on  natural 
theology  and  anthropology.  In  April,  175C,  he  Bonght  to  obtain  the  position  of  pro- 
fessor extraordinarius  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  a  position  made  yacant  by  the 
eaxly  death  of  Enutzen ;  bat  his  application  was  unsacoessf  ul,  because  the  government 
had  resolved  to  discontinue  the  extraordinary  professorships — a  resolution  which, 
conceived  in  view  of  impending  war,  effected  what  were  in  comparison  extremely 
trifling  savings  by  means  of  unxespecting  severity  toward  unprovided  teachers.  The 
ordinary  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  became  vacant  in  the  year 
1768,  was  given  by  the  Busaian  Governor  then  in  office  to  Buck,  a  Docent  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  of  longer  standing  than  Kant ;  it  was  not  till  twelve  years  later 
— in  1770— that  Kant  was  advanced  to  the  same  position,  while  Buck  received  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  mathematics.  In  1766  a  position  was  given  to  the  ''  talented, 
and,  by  his  learned  works,  distanguished  Magister  £ant,"  as  Sub-Librarian  in  the 
library  of  the  Boyal  Oastle,  with  a  salary  of  62  thalers,  which  i>osition  he  relinquished 
in  1772.  A  call  to  Halle  and  other  offers  of  positions  were  rejected'  by  Kant.  He 
taught  until  the  autumn  of  1797,  when  the  increasing  infirmides  of  age  led  him  to 
give  up  lecturing.  As  an  academical  instructor  he  sought  rather  to  excite  his  auditors 
to  think  for  themselves,  than  to  communicate  to  them  results ;  his  lectures  were  an 
expression  of  the  processes  of  his  own  thinking.  Kant's  hearers  prized  him  for  his 
recommendation  of  ^'simplicity  in  thought  and  naturalness  in  life,"  and  because  he 
himself  practised  upon  his  own  recommendations  (see  Beinhold  Lenz,  in  a  poem  ad- 
dressed to  Kant  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his  professorial  duties,  Aug.  21st, 
1770,  communicated  by  Beicke  in  the  AUpr,  Mmatsschr.y  iv.  7,  1867). 

Kant  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  political  events  of  his  time ;  his  opinions  were 
Ihose  of  a  consistent  liberalist.  He  sympathized  with  the  Americans  in  their  War  of 
Independence,  and  with  the  French  in  their  Bevolution,  which  promised  to  realize  the 
idea  of  political  freedom,  just  as,  in  his  theory  of  education,  he  approved  the  principles 
of  Bousseau.  Says  Kant  (in  the  Posthumous  Fragments,  Werke,  Vol  XL,  Part  1,  p. 
258  seq.) :  **  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  that  the  actions  of  one  man  should  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  another.  Hence  no  dread  can  be  more  natural  than  that  of  servi- 
tude. For  a  similar  reason  the  child  cries  and  becomes  exasperated  when  he  is  called 
to  do  that  which  others  will  that  he  shall  do,  without  having  tried  to  enlist  his  sympa- 
thies for  the  work,  and  he  desires  only  that  he  may  soon  be  a  man,  that  he  may  do  as 
he  likes." — ''Even  with  us,  every  man  is  held  contemptible  who  occupies  a  very  subor- 
dinate position." — To  treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  as  a  mere  means,  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  Kantian  etl^cs.  But  Kant  desired  human  independence 
essentially  in  the  interest  of  self-determination  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law. 
Cf.  Schubert,  Kant  und  seine  SteUung  zar  Pditik,  in  Baumer's  Eiat.  Tasc?ienbuch,  1838, 
p.  675  seq.,  where  in  particular- the  great  power  of  the  conservative,  monarchical  spirit 
in  Kant,  in  spite  of  all  his  liberalism,  is  demonstrated. 

Gharacteristio  of  Kant^s  spirit  is  the  f oUowing  confession  in  a  letter  to  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, dated  April  8,  .1766  :  "  Whatevex  faults  there  may  be,  which  the  most  stead* 
fast  resolution  is  impotent  at  all  times  fully  to  avoid,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  become 
inconstant  and  guilty  of  changing  my  appearances  with  each  change  in  the  world  around 
me,  after  having  learned  through  the  greatest  part  of  my  life  to  do  without  and  to 
despise  the  most  of  those  things  which  usually  corrupt  the  character ;  and  therefore  the 
loss  of  that  self -approval,  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  an  imf eigned  spirit, 
would  be  the  greatest  evil  that  could  possibly — but  surely  never  wiU — ^befall  me.  I 
think,  indeed,  many  things,  with  the  clearest  possible  conviction  of  their  truth,  which  I 
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shall  never  have  the  courage  to  bbj  ;  but  never  shall  I  say  anything  which  I  do  not 
think." 

Intimate  friendship  bonnd  Kant  to  the  Englishman  Green  (died  17B4),  who  resem- 
bled him  in  love  of  independence  and  in  conscientions  punctuality ;  and  to  Motherby,  a 
merchant,  Ruffman,  a  bank-director,  and  Wobser,  the  head-ranger  at  Moditten  (near 
Konigsberg),  in  whose  house  he  occasionally  passed  his  vacations,  and  where,  in  par- 
ticular, he  wrote  his  **  Observations  concerning  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime.''  Kant 
was  also  a  friend  of  Hippel  and  Hamann.  Of  his  colleagues,  John  Schultz,  court- 
preacher  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  who  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  exi>ound  his 
doctrine,  and  Kraus,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Finance,  were  his  particular  friends. 
The  widest  drcle  of  veneratois  and  friends  surrounded  Kant  in  his  old  age,  when  he 
was  honored  as  the  head  ,of  the  widely-extending  critical  school ;  he  was  most  immo- 
derately praised  by  those  to  whom  the  new  philosophy  became  a  kind  of  new  religion 
(by  Baggesen,  for  example,  who  regarded  Kant  as  a  second  Messiah). 

Baron  Von  Zedlitz,  who  was  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  retained  the  same  ofSLoe  under  the  next  king  until  1788,  held  Eant  in  high 
estimation,  and  under  the  ministiy  of  Wollner  he  enjoyed  also  at  first  the  favor  of  the 
government.  But  when  he  purposed  to  publish  the  papers  which  together  make  up  the 
**  Religion  within  the  Limits  of  the  mere  Reason,''  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  cen- 
sorship, which  was  to  be  exercised  on  the  basis  of  the  religious  edict  making  the  isym- 
bolic  writings  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  an  obUgatozy  gaide  in  doctrine. 
For  the  first  of  those  papers :  *'  On  JEtadical  Evil,"  in  which  Eant  develops  that  side  of 
his  religious  philosophy  whioh^  harmonizes  substantially  with  Pietism,  the  Imprimatur 
was  allowed,  although  only  with  the  observation,  ''  that  it  might  be  printed,  since  only 
deep-thinking  scholars  read  the  writings  of  Eant."  It  appeared  in  April,  1792,  in  the 
"  Berliner  MonatsschrifV  But  for  the  second  paper :  **  On  the  Contest  between  the 
€k)od  and  Evil  Principles  for  the  Control  of  Man,"  the  right  to  print  was  denied  by  the 
College  of  Censors  at  Berlin.  Eant's  only  alternative  was  to  submit  his  work  to  a 
theological  Faculty.  The  theological  Faculty  of  his  native  city  permitted  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  "  ReUgian  innerhalb  der  Oremm  der  bUmen  Vemunfi^^  was  published  at 
Easter,  in  1793,  by  Nicolovius,  at  Eonigsberg,  and  a  seoond  edition  was  published  in 
1794.  But  in  order  to  cut  off  this  alternative  for  Eaat  in  the  future,  his  opponents 
procured  a  royal  cabinet  order  (dated  Oct.  Ist,  1794),  in  which  K[ant  was  charged  with 
*'  distorting  and  degrading  many  of  the  chief  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tore  and  of  Christianity,"  and  was  required  to  make  use  of  his  reputation  and  his  talents 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  /^  paternal  intention  of  the  sovereign."  All  of  the  theological 
and  philosophical  instructois  at  the  University  of  Eonigsbeig  were  also  bound,  over 
their  signatures,  not  to  lecture  on  Eant's  /*  Religion  ^thia  the  Limits  of  the  mere 
Reason."  Eant  held  (as  is  shown  by  a  fragment  in  his  Remains,  see  Schubert,  XL,  2, 
p.  138)  that  to  recant  or  deny  his  convictions  would  be  despicable,  but  that  sUence,  as 
the  case  then  stood,  was  his  duty  as  a  subject ;  all  which  one  said  must  be  true,  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  say  openly  all  that  is  true ;  he  announced,  therefore,  in  his  letter 
of  defence,  his  readiness,  "  as  his  Majesty's  most  loyal  subject,"  thenceforth  to  abstain 
from  all  public  disoourses  on  religion  from  the  chair  or  in  writings.  Since  Eant's  only 
motive  for  silence  lay  in  his  duty  as  a  subject  to  Eing  Frederick  William  11. ,  he  found 
himself,  after  the  death  of  this  king,  again  possessing  the  right  to  express  himself  pub- 
licly. In  Ber  Strdt  der  FacuUdten  [The  Conflict  of  the  Faculties]  he  defended  the 
right  of  philosophers  to  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  so  long  as  they 
remain  on  their  own  ground  and  do  not  intermeddle  with  biblical  theology  as  such,  and 
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gave  vent  to  his  dugfiut  at  a  despotism  which  sought  by  oompnlsoxy  laws  to  prootue 
respect  for  that  which  conld  only  be  tmlj  respected  when  respected  freely.  Yet  Eaat 
was  unable  to  resome  his  leotaires  on  religious  philosophy ;  his  bodily  and  mental  force 
was  broken.  He  suocumbed  to  a  weakness  of  old  age,  which,  g^radually  increasing, 
deprived  him  in  his  last  months  of  memory  and  the  power  of  thought,  while  his  doc- 
trine was  celebrating  briUiant  triumphs  at  most  of  the  German  TJniverBitie&  The 
deyelopment  and  riolation  of  his  philosophical  principle  by  Fichte,  in  his  "  Winen* 
aehaftdehre,^  were  disapproved  by  Kant,  whose  counter-dedaration  was  nevertheless 
nnable  to  check  the  progress  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  direction  of  idealism. 

Kant's  writings  are  the  following :  I.  Works  belonging  to  the  time  preceding  the 
critical  period,  t.  «.,  to  Kant's  first  or  genetic  period,  in  which  he  occupied,  in  the 
main,  the  ground  of  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  Dogmatism,  although  in  detail  he,  in 
many  cases,  and  especiaUy  through  the  influence  of  Newton's  and  Euler's  conceptions, 
passed  beyond  this  stand-point  and  approached  more  toward  Empiricism  and  Skepti- 
cism, and  so  indirectly  toward  his  later  critical  philosophy :  Oedanhen  vcm  der  wahren 
JSehaieung  der  Ubendigen  Krdjte  und  BeurtheUung  der  Beioeiee^  derea  tidh  Leibnitz  und 
andere  Mee/ianiker  in  dieser  Str^Uaehe  bedient  haberiy  Konigsber?,  1747  (not  1746,  the 
date  given  on  the  title-page ;  the  dedication  is  dated  April  22d,  1747).  The  question, 
whether  the  f  oroe  of  a  body  in  motion  is  to  be  measured  (with  Leibnits  and  others)  by 
the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  square  of  the  velocity  (mv*)  or  (with  Descartes,  Euler, 
and  others)  by  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the  simple  velocity  (mv),  is  here  termed  by 
Kant  the  source  of  one  of  the  greatest  schisms  existing  among  the  geometricians  of 
Europe,  and  he  expresses  the  hojie  that  he  may  be  able  to  contribute  to  its  composi- 
tion. He  advances  against  the  Leibnitsian  view,  then  prevalent  in  Germany,  several 
objections  which  tend  in  favor  of  the  Cartesian,  but  admits,  nevertheless,  the  former 
with  a  certain  limitation.  Kant  divides,  namely  (§§  16,  23,  118,  119),  all  motions  into 
two  dassee,  the  one  class  including  motions  supposed  to  persist  in  the  body  to  which 
they  are  communicated  and  to  continue  in  infinitum^  unless  opposed  by  some  obstacle, 
the  other  consisting  of  motions  which  cease,  though  opposed  by  nothing,  as  soon  as 
the  external  force,  by  which  they  were  produced,  ceases  to  operate.  (This  **  division,^* 
indeed,  like  many  things  in  this  earliest  production,  is  completely  erroneous.)  Kant 
affirms  that  the  Leibnitzian  principle  applies  to  the  former  class,  and  the  Cartesian  to 
the  latter.  If  the  oonoeption  of  force  be  regarded,  as  is  now  customary,  as  merely 
an  accessory  oonoeption,  the  controversy  itself  can  no  longer  exist,  since  then  only  the 
determination  of  what  are  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  their  laws  is  directly  of  ob- 
jective  importance,  while  the  definition  of  force  becomes  a  question  of  methodical  con- 
venience. If  by  force  is  meant  a  cause  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  the  motion  of 
a  body,  the  Cartesian  principle  of  course  applies ;  but  if  the  power  of  the  body  in  mo- 
tion to  produce  certain  special  effects,  e.  g.\  to  overcome  a  continuous  and  uniform 
resistance,  is  what  is  meant  by  force,  the  Leibnitzian  formula  is  applicable,  according 
to  which,  the  "work"  performed  by  the  "force"  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
products  of  half  the  mass  multiplied  by  the.squares  of  the  velocity  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  and  at  the  end  of  the  motion.  (At  the  present  time,  as  is  known,  mv  is  used  to 
designate  the  "  quantity  of  motion,"  and  mv*  the  "  living  force."  In  the  case  of  a 
body  falling  freely,  the  final  velocity  after  n  seconds  =  2  ng,  and  the  distance  traversed 
in  n  seconds  =  n^.  One-half  of  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  = 
^  mv*  =  im.  4  n*g*  =  2  m  n'g"  =  2  gm.  n-g,  or  the  product  of  the  *  *  moving  force  "  (2  gm) 
by  the  distonoe  (n^).  The  heights  to  which  bodies  rise  when  thrown  upwards  vary, 
therefore,  as  the  squares  of  their  initial  velocities,  and  in  like  manner,  generally,  the 
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"  work  "  performed  by  a  rnoTing  body  is  measured  by  half  the  product  of  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity.)  D'Alembert  showed,  as  early  as  1743,  that  analytical  me- 
chanios  can  leave  the  disputed  question  one  side,  since  it  is  only  a  diiq[>ute  about  words. 
From  the  prese^t  stand-point  of  soienoe,  B.  W.  H.  Lexis  (among  others)  expresses  the 
following  judgment  in  his  JD^  genercUibus  motus  legidus  {diss.  inaug.\  Bonn,  1859: 
^'Nostro  tempore  miramur  guod  tot  viri  docti  non  vCderirvt  totam  diaceptationmn  verUdrea 
merum  terbum  ^viSy*  guod  ab  aiiis  alio  setisu  adhibebatur.—KanUus^  grcmbvs  quidem 
erroribus  laboranSy  tamen  mtdtis  loeiSy  ex.  gr.  %%  88  tt  89  (in  which  Kant  treats  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  faulte  in  demonstration  axe  discovered  after  a  previous 
weighing  of  the  demonstrative  force  of  the  arguments)  profundiorem  rei  ostmdit  per- 
ipieientiam.''^  Yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  discussions  lay  concealed  by  the  contest  of 
words  the  problem,  how  to  combine  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect 
with  facts.  Gf.  G.  Beuschle,  in  the  DeutseJte  ViertdjahrascJmft  for  Apzil-June,  1808, 
pp.  53-55.  A  characteristio  affirmation  is  made  by  Kant  in  §  19,  that  metaphysics, 
like  many  other  sciences,  had  only  reached  the  threshold  of  well-grounded  knowledge. 

Uhtersuchung  derFrage^  ob  die  Erde  in  ihrer  Umdrtiiung  urn  die  Achse  einige  Verdn- 
derungen  seit  den  ersten  Zdten  three  Ursprungs  erUtten  habe,  in  the  Kanigsberger 
Nachrichteny  1754.  Kant  proposes  to  investigate  this  question  [whether  the  time  of 
the  earth^B  daily  rotation  has  changed]  not  historically,  but  only  physically ;  he  finds  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  a  cause  of  constant  retardation.  Of.  Beuschle,  as  above 
cited,  pp.  74-82. 

Die  Frage^  ob  die  Erde  veraUej  physikaUsch  erv>ogen^  ib.^  1754.  Kant  does  not  de- 
cide, but  only  examines  this  question  [whether  the  earth  is  wearing  out],  criticising 
various  arguments  for  the  affirmative.    Of.  Beuschle,  <&.,  pp.  65-66. 

ABgemeine  Naturgesekichte  und  Theorie  des  Himmds  [General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theozy  of  the  Heavens],  Konigsbezg  and  Leipsic,  1755.  This  work  appeared  anony- 
mously. It  is  dedicated  to  Frederick  II.  The  fundamental  philosophical  idea  of  the 
work  is  the  compatibility  of  a  mechanical  explanation  of  nature,  which,  without  arbl- 
ttaiy  limitations,  seeks  in  ail  cases  a  natural  cause  in  place  of  all  other  causes,  with  a 
teleology  which  views  all  nature  as  depending  on  God.  Kant,  therefore,  sees  elements 
of  truth  in  the  opposed  doctrines.  That  the  forces  of  nature  themselves  work  intelli- 
gently, bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  author  of  nature.  Matter  is 
subject  to  certain  laws,  left  to  which  alone  she  must  necessarily  bring  forth  combina- 
tions of  beauty.  But  this  very  fact  compels  the  assumption  that  God  exists.  For  how 
were  it  possible  that  things  of  various  natures  in  combination  with  each  other  should 
«txive  to  effect  such  exquisite  accords  and  beauties,  unless  they  owned  a  common  origin 
in  an  infinite  mind,  in  which  the  essential  qualities  of  all  things  were  wisely  planned  ? 
If  their  natures  were  determined  by  an  intrindo  necessity,  independently  of  each  other, 
they  would  not,  as  a  result  of  their  natural  tendencies,  adjust  themselves  to  each  other, 
exactly  as  a  reflecting,  prudent  choice  would  combine  them.  Since  God  works  through 
the  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  the  immediate  cause  of  every  result  is  to  be  sought 
in  the.  forces  of  nature  themselves.  The  original  centrifugal  motion  which,  together 
with  gravitation,  determines  the  course  of  the  planets,  is  also  to  be  explained  by  the 
agency  of  natuial  forces.  .It  originated  when  the  matter  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
which  was  at  first  an  extended,  vaporous  mass,  began  to  shape  itself  into  balls,  the 
collision  of  the  masses  causing  side  motions.  The  genesis  and  stability  of  the  system 
of  fixed  stars  are  to  be  conceived  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  genesis  and  i|tability 
of  the  planetazy  system.  (With  Kant's  theory  of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  fixed 
sAaza  agrees,  in  its  most  wwential  features,  the  result  of  Hexschel's  investigatiQDi^ 
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and  with  his  theory  of  their  origin,  the  theory  of  Laplaoe ;  bat  what  with  Kant  was 
but  a  general  cohjectare,  rests  with  Herschel  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  the  theorj 
of  Laplace  differs  from  that  of  Kant  by  the  assumption  of  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
planetary  masses  from  the  revolTing  mass  of  the  sun,  and  by  its  more  rigid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  The  questions  raised  by  Newton,  how  the  different  nature  of 
the  paths  of  the  planets  and  comets  was  to  be  explained,  and  why  the  fixed  stars  do 
not  collide  with  each  other,  find  their  answers  in  the  theozy  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  who 
also  attempt  to  explain  genetically,  by  natural  law,  the  tangential  motion  which  Newton 
ascribed  to  the  direct  agency  of  God  [a  God  standing,  as  it  were,  outside  and  simply 
giving  the  worid  a  push — in  the  language  of  Gk>ethe,  in  Faust] ).  Kant  holds'  that 
most  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  farthest  from 
the  sun  are  the  most  perfect.  Who  knows,  asks  Kant,  that  Jupiter's  satellites  may  not 
be  intended  to  give  us  light  at  some  future  time  ?  (Gf .  Ueberweg,  Ueber  KanVs  ABg, 
Naturg,^  etc.,  in  the  AUpreuss.  Monatsschrift^  Vol.  n.,  No.  4,  Konigsberg,  1865,  pp. 
339-358,  E.  Hay,  Ueber  Kmfs  Kosmogonie,  ib.^  Vol  m.,  No.  4^  1866,  pp.  312-322,  and 
Beuschle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  82-103.) 

Meditationum  guarundam  de  igne  sucdncta  ddineaUOy  the  Dissertation  which  accom- 
panied Kant's  application  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy,  submitted  to  the  philos. 
faculty  at  Konigsberg  in  1755,  and  first  published  by  Schubert  from  Kant's  original 
MS.,  in  the  Werke^  Y.,  pp.  283-354,  Leipz.,  1839.  The  material  elements  do  not 
attract  each  other  by  immediate  contact,  but  through  the  medium  of  an  interjacent 
elastic  matter,  which  is  identical  with  the  matter  of  heat  and  light ;  light,  as  well  as 
heat,  is  not  an  efflux  of  material  parts  from  luminous  bodies,  but— according  to  the 
theory  then  newly  confirmed  by  Euler's  authority — a  propagation  of  Tibratory  motion 
in  the  all-pervading  ether.  Flame  is  '^  vapor  ignitxis.^^  (A  judgment  of  the  particular 
propositions  of  this  dissertation  from  the  present  stand-point  of  physics  and  chemistiy, 
is  given  by  Gustav  Werther,  AltpreusB.  Monatsscftrift^  Konigsbeiig,  1866,  pp.  441-447 ; 
cf.  Beuschle,  as  above  cited,  pp.  55-56.) 

I^neipiorum  pnmorum  cognitionis  metaphysiea  nova  dHumdatiOy  Kant's  habilitation 
essay,  Konigsberg,  1755.  Kant  develops  substantially  only  the  Leibnitzian  principles, 
although  with  certain  noticeable  modifications.  Not  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but 
that  of  identity  is  recognized  by  him  as  the  absolutely  first  principle.  The  principle  of 
identity,  he  says,  includes  the  two  propositioiis :  '^  whatever  is,  is"  {gtiidquid  est^  est)^ 
as  the  principle  of  affirmative  truths,  and  **  whatever  is  not,  is  not"  {quidguid  non  est^ 
non  est)^  as  the  principle  of  negative  truths.  Of  the  principle  of  determining  reason 
{ratio  det&rminanSy  for  which  expression  Kant  objects  to  the  substitution  of  rcUio  suffl- 
dens)  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  Kant,  their  difference  being  indicated  by  the  ex- 
pressions ratio  mtr  or  antecedenter  determinanSj  for  the  one,  and  ratio  quod  or  eonse- 
gumter  d^termiTums,  for  the  other;  the  former  he  identifies  with  the  ratio  essendi  ^d 
fiendi,  the  latter  with  the  ratio  eognoscmdi  (which  is  inexact,  in  so  far  as  the  case  of  a 
knowledge  of  effects  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  objective  causes  is  either  left 
unnoticed,  or  is  confounded  [in  the  ratio  fiendi]  with  the  case  of  the  development  of 
effects  from  such  causes).  Kant  defends  the  principle  of  determining  reason  against 
the  attacks  which  Grusius  especially  had  directed  against  it,  and  in  particular  against 
the  objection  that  it  destroys  human  freedom,  defining  (in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Leibnitz^s  doctrine)  as  follows :  Spontaneitas  eat  actio  a  prindpio  interno  profecta; 
quando  hcee  represaeTUationi  opUnU  cortformiter  determinattir^  didtur  Ubertaa  (which 
definition  Kant  himself  subsequently  rejected).  From  the  prinoiple  of  determining 
reason  Kant  deduces  a  number  of  corollaries,  the  most  important  of  which  is :  quantiias 
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reaUiatis  dMlutm  in  mimdo  naturaUier  non  mutatur  nee  augeseendo  nee  decreeeendo,  a 
proposition  which  Kant  treats  as  true  of  spizitnal  f  oroea,  except  when  God  directly 
interferes.  Kant  rejects  the  prindpium  idenUtatis  indueernibiUumj  aooording  to  which 
there  exist  no  two  things  perfectly  alike  in  the  universe,  but  deduoes  from  the  princi- 
ple of  determining  reason  two  other  general  principles :  (1)  the  principle  of  succession, 
that  all  change  depends  on  the  combination  of  substanoes  with  each  other  (a  principle 
subsequently  carried  out  by  Herbart;  both  Kant  and  H.  conclude,  on  the  authority  of 
this  principle,  from  the  yariatlon  in  our  ideas  to  the  real  presence  of  external  objects) ; 
(2)  the  principle  of  co-existence :  the  real  combination  of  finite  substances  with  each 
other  depends  only  on  the  union  in  which  the  common  ground  of  their  existence,  the 
divine  intellect,  thinks  and  maintains  them  (a  proposition  in  which  Kant  approaches 
towards  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  without,  nevertheless,  as- 
senting to  it ;  still  less  does  he  approve  the  theory  of  OocasionaUsm ;  it  is  rather  true, 
he  here  teaches,  that  God  has  established  a  real  *^  universal  action  of  spirits  on  bodies 
and  of  bodies  on  spirits,'*  not  a  mere  eoneensuSj  but  a  real  dependentia;  on  the  other 
hand,  Kant  distinguishes  carefully  this  '^  eyetema  univereaUe  subetanUarum  cammercu,^* 
thus  established,  from  the  mere  influxus  physicus  of  efficient  causes). 

MetapItysiecB  cum  geametria  jiincta  vsue  in  plaloeophia  naturaiij  cujus  specimen  I. 
continet  mmadohgiam  phymam^  Konigsbeig,  175C,  a  dissertation  defended  by  Kant,  as 
an  applicant  for  an  extraordinaiy  professorship  (which,  however,  he  failed  to  secure 
for  tlie  reason  given  above).  In  the  place  of  the  punctual  monads  of  Leibnitz,  Kant 
assumes  the  existence  of  material  elements,  which  are  extended  and  yet  simple, 
because  not  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  substances,  and  thus  (going  back  to  the  theory 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  which,  however,  he  seems  not  to  have  known  historically)  brings 
the  monadic  nearer  to  the  atomistic  doctrine.  But  his  teaching  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  atomism  by  the  doctrine,  which  he  TrmiTifn-ing^  of  a  dynamic  occupation 
of  space  by  the  force  of  repulsion  (which  may  decrease,  in  passing  from  its  centre,  in 
proportion  to  the  cub6  of  the  distance)  and  the  force  of  attraction  (which  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance) ;  there,  where  the  effects  of  both  are  equal, 
is  the  limit  of  the  body  in  which  they  inhere.  (i;(iodkih€t  eorporie  dementum  gimpUx  %, 
nwna$  non  solum  est  in  spaUo^  sed  et  implet  spatiwn,  saiva  7i4hih  minus  ipsius  simpHdtate, 
Ifonas  spatioium  prmsenUm  mce  defirdt  non  pluraUtate  partium  suarum  substanUaUum^ 
sed  splu^ra  acUvitatis,  qua  extemas  utringue  sibi  prcssentes  arcet  ab  uUeriori  ad  se  invieem 
appropinquaUone.  Adest  alia  paHter  imita  aUracUonis  vis  cum  impenetrabUitate  eon- 
juMiUm  Umitein  deflniens  extensionis.  Kant  concludes  from  these  premises,  among 
other  thiDgs,  that  the  elements  of  material  bodies,  as  such,  are  perfectly  elastic,  since 
any  more  i)owerful  force,  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  force  of  repulsion,  although  it 
may  and  must  limit  the  effects  of  the  latter,  can  never  neutralize  or  destroy  them. 
Kant's  argument  that  the  force  of  attraction  on  every  point  must  Himinifth  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spherical  surface,  over  which  it  is  extended,  is  removed  from  the  centre 
and  consequently  enlarged,  belongs  originally  to  Newton's  contemporaiy,  Halley,  who 
lived  from  1G86  to  1724.  Whether  Kant  received  it  directly  or  indirectly  from  him,  or 
discovered  it  anew  himself,  is  uncertain. 

Von  den  Ursachen  der  Erdersehutterungen  bei  Odegenheit  des  Ungl&cks,  todehes  die 
foesU.  Ldnder  ton  Eurcpa  gegen  das  Ends  des  vorigen  JaJvres  (1755)  betroffen  Jiat,  in  the 
Eonig^,  Nadirichten,  1756.  Oeschtchte  und  Naiurbeaehreibung  des  Brdbebens  im  JaJir 
1755,  Kcnigsberg,  1756.  \HUAoTy  and  PhysiograpJiy  of  Vie  most  Ecmarkabk  Cases  of 
the  Earthquake  which  towards  the  end  of  1755  shook  a  Great  Part  of  the  Earthy 
translatod  in  K.'s  Essays  and  Treatises,  H.  (S),  London,  1798 ;  seo  above,  p.  138.— rr.] 
10  '  • 
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Betrachttm^  der  $eit  einiger  ZeU  wahrgen&mmenen  ErderKhuUerungeri,  in  the  Kutngsb. 
Nachrichten,  1756,  Nra.  15  and  16.  Short  compositions,  relating  to  questions  in  natorul 
science,  and  nearly  related  to  the  ^^Allg.  Naturgesch,  u.  Theorie  des  Ilmmds.''^  <The 
reports,  on  which  Kant  relied  in  writing  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755,  are  held  by 
Otto  Volgfer,  in  his  ^"•UntermcHiungeii  uber  die  PMnovnene  der  Erdbeben  in  der  Sehweu; 
Gotha,  1857-^8,  to  be  very  inexact.  Compare,  however,  Beosohle,  in  the  Review 
already  cited,  pp.  66  seq.) 

Nem  Armerkungen  zur  Eriduterung  der  TJieorie  der  Wtnde,  Konigsb.,  1756,  Kant's 
** programme'' for  his  lectures  in  the  summer  of  1756.  In  this  composition  [on  the 
Theoiy  of  Winds]  Kant  independently  propounded  the  correct  theory  of  periodical  winds. 
(Of  the  fact  that  Hadley  had  partially  preceded  him  in  his  theory,  Kant  appears  to  have 
known  nothing.  Hadley  explains,  however,  only  the  winds  of  the  Tropics,  while  Kant 
includes  in  his  explanation  the  westerly  winds  outside  the  Tropics,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  descent  of  the  upper  current  from  the  equator  toward  the  Poles.  Gf.  Dove's 
Meteorolog.  Uhtereuehungen,  and,  with  special  reference  to  Kant,  Eeuschle,  p.  68  seq.). 
Kant  thus  laid  the  true  foundation  for  the  explanation  of  numerous  meteorological 
phenomena.  At  the  end  of  this  *'  programme  "  Kant  says  that  he  intends,  in  his  expo- 
sition of  natural  science,  to  follow  Eberhard's  hand-book :  ^^  First  Principles  of  Natural 
Science,"  to  furnish  instruction  in  mathematics,  to  commence  the  system  of  philosophy 
>with  an  elucidation  of  Meyer's  doctrine  of  reason,  and  to  expound  metaphysics  follow- 
ing Baumgarten's  hand-book,  which  he  terms  '*  the  most  useful  and  thorough  of  all 
Tworks  of  its  kind,"  and  whose  ''obscurity"  he  hopes  to  remove  *'  by  the  carefulness  of 
his  presentation  and  by  full  explanations  of  the  text." 

Entwurfund  Ankundigung  eines  CdUegUuher  diephyiiseke  OeograpTdenebtit  Betrach- 
ttVM$  iiiber  die  Frage^  ob  die  Weetwinde  in  unseren  Oegenden  darum  feuM  sind,  iceU  m 
uher  ein  grosses  Meer  streiohen  (published, — according  to  Hartenstein,  Ist  ed.,  Vol.  DC, 
Prel,  p.  vii., — in  1757,  and  not  first  in  1705).  A  continuation  of  tho  investigations  of 
the  years  1755  and  1756.  The  question  respecting  the  westerly  winds  [whether  they 
are  moist  in  the  region  of  Kinigsbsrg,  from  having  passed  over  a  large  sea]  is  answered 
.in  the  negative ;  but  the  complete,  positive  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  given, 
because  the  influenoe  of  temperature  on  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  vapor  is  not  taken 
:into  consideration. 

Neuer  Lehrbegriff  der  Jievoegung  und  Ruhe  [on  Motion  and  Rest],  Kjnififsbeig,  1758. 
'Kant  shows  the  relativity  of  all  motion,  explains  by  it  the  equality  of  action  and  reac- 
tion in  the  case  of  colliding  bodies,  and  gives  the  true  interpretation  of  phenomena 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  **  ©w  inertice^^ 

Versue/i  einiger  Betraehtungen  uber  den  Optimismus,  Kjuigsbeig,  1759.  Kant  ap- 
proves here  of  the  doctrine  of  optimism,  being  convinced  that  God  cannot  but  choose 
what  is  best ;  he  holds  that  the  existing  universe  is  the  best  possible'  one,  and  that  all 
its  parts  are  good  in  view  of  the  whole.  His  later  critical  philosophy  denied  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  kind  of  argumentation,  and  emphasized  rather  the  personal  freedom  of 
the  individual  than  the  unity  of  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs. 

Gedanken  bd  dem  Ableben  des  Stud,  von  Furik^  TrostseJireihen  an  seine  Mutter^ 
Konigsberg,  1760.    A  pamphlet  in  memoriam. 

Diefaiscfte  Spitzfindigkeit  der  tier  sT/lhjistm/ien  Figiiren,  K:;nigsberg,  1763.  [Trans- 
lated in  Essays  and  Treatises,  L  (3),  oee  above,  p.  138.  Tr.]  Kant  admits  only  the  first 
syllogistic  figure  as  natural     (Cf .  my  refutation  in  my  Syst.  of  Logic  ad  §  103.) 

Versiieli,  den  Begriff  der  negativen  Grossen  in  die  Wdttceisfieit  cirmifahren,  Konigs- 
•berg,  1763.     Of  opposite*,  the  one  denies  what  the  other  posits.    Opposition  is  either 
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logical  or  real.  The  former  is  ooniandiotion,  and  consists  in  at  once  affirming  and 
denying  something  of  the  same  thing ;  its  result  is  the  nihil  negatimim  irrepraserUabiU. 
Beat  opposition  exists  where  two  predicates  of  a  thing  are  opposed,  but  not  as  con- 
tradictories ;  both  predicates,  though  really  repugnant  to  each  other,  are  affinnative, 
bat  in  opposite  senses,  like  one  motion  and  an  equally  rapid  motion  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  or  like  an  actiTC  obligation  and  an  equal  passive  obligation ;  its 
result  is  the  mkU  privativum  reprcBsentabile^  which  Kant  would  term  zero ;  it  is  to  this 
real  opposition  that  the  mathematical  signs  +  and  —  refer.  All  i)Ositiy6  and  nega- 
tive  real  principles  of  the  world  are  together  equal  to  zero.  (Already,  in  the  Princ. 
Cogn.  Met.  DiluddntiOy  Kant  had  censured  the  argumentation  of  Daries  for  the  logical 
principle  of  contradiction,  in  which  the  latter  made  use  of  the  mathematical  formula : 
+  A  —  A  =  O,  affirming  that  this  interpretation  of  the  sign  minus  was  arbitrary  and 
involved  a  petitio  prindpU ;  but  in  the  present  opuscule  he  marks  the  difference  more 
precisely.)  With  the  distinction  of  logical  and  real  op][>08ition  correeponds  that  of 
the  logical  and  the  real  ground ;  whatever  follows  from  the  former,  being  contained 
in  it  as  a  part  of  lis  conception,  follows  by  the  rule  of  identity ;  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  real  ground,  whose  consequence  is  something  other  than  itself  and  new.  How 
causaliky  in  this  latter  sense  is  possible,  Kant  confesses  that  he  does  not  understand. 
(Kant  continued  firm  in  *the  conviction  that  causality  could  not  be  aocounted  for  by 
the  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction.  At  this  stage  in  his  philosophical  career  he 
derived  the  notion  of  causal  relations  from  experience,  but  in  his  later,  or  Critical 
period,  he  made  of  it  a  primitive  conception  of  the  understanding.) 

Der  einng  mogUche  Beweisgrund  zu  drier  Defmonstratim  de»  Baseins  Oattes,  Konigs- 
berg,  17Q3.  [Translated  in  Emips  and  Treatises,  II.  (7),  see  above,  p.  139.  7>.] 
Kant  expresses  already  in  this  work  the  belief  that  "  Providence  has  not  willed  that 
tfiose  convictions  which  are  most  necessary  for  our  happiness  should  be  at  the  mercy  of 
subtle  and  finely-spun  reasonings,  but  has  delivered  them  directly  to  the  natural,  vulgar 
understanding; "  **it  is  altogether  necessary  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  God*8 
eitistenoe,  but  not  so  necessaiy  that  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  it/*  None  the 
less  does  Kant  here  hold  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  *^  by 
venturing  on  the  dark  ocean  of  metaphysics,."  whereas  subsequently  he  undertook  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  any  theoretical  proof  of  God's  existence.  Already  in 
this  work  he  lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  existence  is  no  predicate  or  specific  attribute 
of  anything ;  through  the  fact  of  existence  things  do  not  receive  another  predicate  in 
addition  to  those  predicates  which  they  have  without  existence,  as  things  simply  possi- 
ble. In  the  conception  of  any  logical  subject,  none  but  predicates  of  possibility  are 
ever  found.  The  existence  of  a  thing  is  the  absolute  positing  of  the  thing,  and  is 
thereby  disting^uished  from  all  predicates,  which  as  such  are  never  posited  otherwise 
than  relatively  to  some  thing.  If  I  say,  God  is  almighty,  it  is  only  of  the  logical  rela- 
tion between  God  and  omnipotence  that  I  think,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  marks  of 
the  former.  It  is  impossible  that  nothing  should  exist ;  for  then  the  material  and  the 
data  for  all  that  is  possible  would  be  removed,  and  hence  all  possibility  would  be  nega- 
tived ;  but  that  by  which  all  possibilUgr  is  destroyed  is  absolutely  impossible.  (This 
argument  is  a  paralogism ;  the  assertion  of  the  absence  of  all  i)08sibility  of  existence  is, 
indeed,  identical  with  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  existence,  but  not  with  the 
assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  the  supposed  absence  of  all  possibility.)  Hence  there 
exists  something  in  an  absolutely  necessary  manner.  Necessaiy  being  is  one,  because  it 
contains  the  ultimate  real  ground  or  reason  of  all  other  possible  being ;  hence  every  other 
thing  must  depend  upon  it.    It  is  simple,  not  compounded  of  numerous  substances ;  it 
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is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  and  contains  the  highest  reality;  it  is  spiritnal,  beoanse 
the  attributes  of  understanding  and  will  belong  to  the  highest  reality ;  therefore  there 
is  a  God.  Kant  affirms  that  this  aigumentcition,  since  it  postulates  empirically  no  form 
of  existence  and  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  absolute  necessity  alone,  is  a  wholly  a 
j/rhri  proof  ;  in  this  manner,  he  says,  the  existence  of  Gcd  is  known  from  that  which 
really  constitutes  the  absolute  necessity  of  God,  and  hence  by  a  truly  genetic  deduc- 
tion ;  all  other  proofs,  even  though  they  possessed  the  binding  character  which  they 
lack,  could  never  make  dear  the  nature  of  that  necessity.  Kant  rejects  the  (Anselmic 
and)  Cartesian  form  of  the  ontological  argument,  which  concludes  from  the  pre-sup- 
posed  idea  of  God  to  God^s  existence.  Kant  subjoins  an  (excellently  reasoned)  MedUa" 
tion^  in  which  the  unity  perceptible  in  the  natures  of  things  is  made  the  premise  from 
which  God's  existence  is  inferred  a  posteriori^  and,  in  particular,  develops  farther  the 
physico-theological  principle  which  underlies  his  ^*  General  History  of  Nature  and 
Theory  of  the  Heavens." 

Untermchung  aber  die  DeutUchkeit  der  OrundsaUse  der  natarU^sJien  Theologie  und 
Moral,  2ur  BearUwortuny  der  Frage^  wMie  die  K.  Academie  der  Wies,  zu  Berlin  atff 
das  Jalir  1703  avfgegeben  Ivat.  [Translated  in  Essays  and  TreaU86$,  I.  (8),  see  above, 
p.  138.  IV.]  This  essay  of  Kant's  received  the  second  prize,  and  Mendelssohn's 
{'^Ueber  die  Bmdens  in  dm  metaphysischen  Wissensc/iaften^^)  the  first.  Both  were 
printed  together  i Berlin,  1764).  Kant  sets  out  with  a  comparison  of  philosophical  and 
mathematical  knowledge.  Mathematics  arrives  at  all  its  definitions  synthetically,  phi- 
losophy analytically.  Mathematics  considers  the  general  as  represented  by  signs  in 
eoncreto^  philosophy  by  means  of  signs  in  abstracto.  In  mathematics  there  are  only  a 
few  indecomposable  ideas  and  indemonstrable  principles;  in  philosophy  these  are  in- 
numerable. The  object  of  mathematics  is  easy  and  simple,  that  of  philosophy  difficult 
and  complicated.  *^  Metaphysics  is  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  of  all  human  sci- 
ences; but  no  metaphysics  has  ever  yet  been  written.''  The  only  method  for  attaining 
to  the  greatest  possible  certainty  in  metaphysics  is  identical  with  that  which  Newton 
introduced  into  physical  science ;  it  consists  in  the  analysis  of  experience,  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  by  the  rules  which  such  analysis  discovers,  and  the  employment,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  aid  of  mathematics. 

Itaisonnement  Hber  den  Abenteurer  Jan  Komarnicki  (in  the  Konigsb.  Zeitung^  1764). 
Jan  Komarnicki  was  the  so-called  '*  goat-prophet,"  who  wandered  from  place  to  place 
accompanied  by  a  boy  eight  years  old.  Kant  saw  in  the  *  kittle  savage,"  whose 
robustness  and  ingenuousness  pleased  him,  an  interesting  example  of  the  child  of 
nature  as  depicted  by  Rousseau. 

Beobaohtungen  Hber  das  Gefald  des  Schdnen  und  Erhahenen^  Konigsbeig,  17(>4. 
[Translated  in  Essays  and  Treatises^  IL  (1),  see  above,  p.  138.  TV.]  A  series  of  the 
most  acuto  observations  upon  aBsthetics,  morals,  and  psychology.  A  characteristic 
feature  in  the  work  is  the  oosthetid  founding  of  morals  on  the  ^^  feeling  of  Ihe  beauty 
and  dignity  of  human  nature. '' 

NncJtridvb  von  der  EinricJitung  seiner  Vorlesungen  uber  die  PhUosophie  2ur  Ankun- 
digimg  derselben  »m  Winterseinester  1765-66.  Konigsberg,  1765.  Lectures,  says  Kant, 
should  teach,  not  thoughts,  but  how  to  think ;  the  object  of  the  student  should  not 
be  to  learn  philosophy,  but  how  to  philosophize.  A  finished  philosophy  does  not 
exist;  the  method  of  philosophical  instruction  must  be  an  investigating  (^^zetetic") 
method. 

Ueber  Swedenborgy  a  letter  to  Fraiilein  von  Knobloch,  dated  August  10, 1768 — not 
1753,  as  given  by  Borovreki,  nor,  as  others  pretend,  1768 ;  the  year  1768  is  shown  with 
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oertain^  to  be  ihe  oozrect  date  bj  a  oomparison  of  the  historical  data,  sinoe  the  dro  at 
Stockholxn  occurred  July  19th,  1759,  the  Dutch  ambassador  Louis  de  Marteville  (not 
Harteyille)  died  on  the  35th  of  April,  1760,  and  General  St.  Germain  entered  the  Da- 
nish sendee  in  Dec.,  1760,  and  commanded  the  army,  which  (not  in  1757,  but)  in  1762 
the  Danish  officer  joined,  who  is  mentioned  by  Kant.  With  this  date  agrees  also  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  letter,  Charlotte  Amalie  von 
Knobloch  (bom  Aug.  10,  1740),  with  Captain  Friedrich  von  Eliugspom  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1704  (the  fruit  of  which  marriage  was  Carl  Friedrich  Hans  von  EL, 
bom  June  Ist,  1765);  see  Forigeaetxts  naiegeneai.-higt.  Nachr,,  Part  87,  Leips.,  1765,  p. 
384.  Venuoh  uber  die  Krankheitm  dea  Kopfes,  in  the  Kdnfgsberger  Zeitung,  1764. 
Trdume  einea  GeiatersdierSy  erBtttert  durch  Trdume  der  Meutphysik^  Riga,  1766  (anony- 
mously). Works  half  serious  and  half  sportive,  in  which  Kant  advances  more  and 
more  towards  a  skeptical  attitude.  The  posedbilily  of  many  favorite  metaphysical  the- 
ories is,  he  admits,  indisputable ;  but  he  affirms  that  this  advautage  is  shared  by  them 
with  numerous  illusions  of  the  demented ;  many  a  speculation  meets  with  approval, 
only  because  the  scales  of  the  understanding  are  not  altogether  equally  weighted,  one 
of  them,  which  bears  the  inscription,  **  Hope  of  the  Future,^*  enjoying  a  mechanical 
advantage — a  vice,  which  Kant  himself  confesses  his  impotence  and  indisposition  to 
remove.  For  the  rest,  Kant  regards  it  as  more  consonant  to  human  nature  and  to 
purity  of  morals  to  found  the  expectation  of  another  life  on  the  natural  sentiment  of  a 
well-conditioned  soul,  than,  conversely,  to  make  the  moral  character  of  the  latter  de- 
pendent on  the  hope  of  the  former.  Cf.  Matter,  Stoedenborg,  Paris,  1868 ;  Theod. 
Weber,  Kanfs  IhuUumuB  von  GeUt  und  Natur  aus  dem  Jahre  1766  und  der  des  posit. 
CltfirimthumSy  Breslau,  1866;  W.  White,  Em.  Sfuceden^rg,  hi»  Life  arid  Writings,  2 
vols.,  London,  1867.  [See  also  an  article  on  Kant  and  Sucederiborg^  in  Macmillan^s 
Magazine,  Vol.  10,  pp.  74  seq.— Tr.] 

Vom  ersten  Orunde  des  Unterschtedes  der  Gegmden  im  Eaume^  in  the  Kdnigsb. 
Nachrichten,  1768.  Fr6m  the  circumstance  that  figures  like  e.  g.  those  of  the  right 
and  left  hands  are  perfectly  equal  and  similar  to  each  other,  and  yet  cannot  be  enclosed 
in  the  same  limits  {e.  g.,  the  right-hand  glove  will  not  fit  the  left  hand),  Kant  believes 
himself  authorized  to  infer  t^iat  the  form  of  a  material  object  does  not  depend  solely 
on  the  position  of  its  parts  relatively  to  each  other,  but  also  on  a  relation  of  the  same 
to  universal,  absolute  space ;  hence  space  is  defined  as  not  consisting  merely  in  the 
external  relation  of  co-existing  portions  of  matter,  but  as  a  primitive  entity,  and  not 
merely  in  thought.  But  Kant  finds  this  conception  surrounded  with  unresolved  diffi- 
culties, and  these  difficulties  led  him  not  long  afterwards  to  declare  space  a  mere  form 
of  human  intuition,  and  thus  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

II.  Works  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Critical  Philosophy. 

De  tnundi  sensibiUs  atque  intdUgibilis  forma  et  principiis,  dissertatio  pro  loco  profes- 
sionis  logiccB  et  metaph.  ordin.  rite  sUn  vindicando,  Konigsbeig,  1770.  The  fundamental 
conception  underlying  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  becomes  here  already  manifest 
in  regard  to  space  and  time,  but  not  yet  in  regard  to  substantiality,  causality,  and  the 
other  categories.  To  these  latter  Kant  first  extended  that  conception  in  the  following 
years.  The  period  from  1769  to  1781  can  more  justly,  than  the  preceding  one,  be  called 
the  period  of  seeMng  after  an  altogether  new  system.  Further,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion here  to  the  Scholion  to  §  22,  in  which  is  manifest  an  inclination — ^that  seems  as  if 
repressed  by  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  scientific  clearness  and  rigor — towards 
mystical,  theosophic  conceptions  (the  fruit  of  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine).  Space  is  here 
defined  as  the  divine  omnipresence  assuming  the  form  of  a  phenomenon,  and  time  as 
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the  eternity  of  the  nnirerBal  caiue  under  the  same  form.  (Sipedem  aUguantuhim  ttUra 
terminoB  certitudinii  apodustieaSy  qua  Metaphysicam  deed,  pramotere  fas  eaaet^  opera 
pretium  mdetur^  quadam^  qua  pertinent  ad  intuitus  sensitivi  non  solum  legea^  sed 
etUtm  causae  per  inteUectum  tantum  eognoseendas  indagare.  Nempe  mens  humana 
non  afficitur  ab  externie  mundusque  ipsius  aspectui  nan  potct  in  ipfinitum  nisi  quatenve 
ipsa  cum  omnHms  aliis  suslentatur  ab  eadem  vi  infinite  Unius.  Ilinc  nan  sentit  extern'^ 
nisi  per  prcesenUam  ejusdem  eausa  sustentatricls  communis^  ideoque  spatium,  quad  est 
eanditia  universalis  et  neeessaria  eomjyrcMentia  omnium  sensitive  oognita,  did  potest  amni- 
profsentia  phctnamenan.  Causa  enim  universi  non  est  omnibits  atque  singvUs  propterea 
prcBsenSy  quia  est  in  ipsorum  locis,  sed  svnt  Jhea^  h.  e.  rdatianes  substantiftrum  passibHes^ 
quia  omnibus  intitne  prcesens  est).  But  Eant  adds  that  *^  it  eeemR  more  prudent  to  cast 
along  the  shore  of  that  world  of  knowledge  which  the  infirmity  of  our  intellects  allows 
us  to  enter,  than  to  venture  upon  the  deep  waters  of  these  mystical  inquiries,  as  Male- 
branche  did,  whose  doctrine  differs  but  slightly  from  that  here  expounded,  the  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God.''  In  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason 
Kant  no  longer  attempts  to  oonceive  the  intuitions  of  space  and  time  as  phenomenal 
correlates  of  the  divine  omnipresence  and  eternity,  but  considers  them  as  absolutely 
and  only  subjectiye  forms  ;  he  was  forced  to  this  step,  because  in  the  same  work  he 
treated  the  ideas  of  relation,  the  ^^  eommercium^^  of  subetanoes  and  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance as  merely  subjectiye,  ai»l  consequently  could  no  longer  find  in  them  (with  Leib- 
nitz) an  objectiYe  basis  for  the  subjectiTe  intuition  of  space,  nor  in  the  *^  eternity  of 
the  universal  cause ''  the  olyjective  basis  of  the  subjective  intuition  of  time,  especially 
since  now  the  absolute  was  Aicwed  by  him  as,  least  of  all  things,  scientifically  know- 
able. 

Eecensian  der  Sehrift  von  Moseati  uber  den  Untersehied  der  Structur  dsr  TIaere  und 
Menselien^  reprinted  from  the  Konigsb.  gdehrte  u.  poUt.  Zeitung,  1771,  in  Reicke's 
Kantianay  pp.  06-08.  Kant  approves  Moscati's  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  animal  nature  of  man  was  originally  constituted  with  a  view  to  quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Von  den  versehiedenen  Bacen  der  Menschen^  on  the  occasion  of  the  announcement  of 
his  lectures  for  the  Summer  Semester  of  1775.  All  men  \)el6ng  to  one  natural  genus ; 
the  races  are  the  most  firmly  established  varieties.  A  noticeable  utterance  of  Eant^s, 
in  this  opuscule,  is,  that  a  real  natural  history  will  probably  reduce  a  great  number  of 
apparently  different  species  to  races  of  one  and  the  same  genus,  and  transform  the 
present  diffuse  scholastic  system  of  natural  history  into  a  physical  system  addressed 
to  the  understanding.  We  must  strive,  says  Kant,  to  obtain  a  historical  knowledge  of 
nature ;  by  this  means  we  may  expect  to  advance  by  degrees  from  opinion  to  insight. 
In  the  Critique  of  the  teleological  faculty  of  judgment  Kant  subsequently  developed 
this  idea  anew. 

Articles  on  the  '^P?iiUinfhropin^'  at  Dessau,  in  the  Konigtb.  gd.  «.  pel  Ztg,,  1770- 
1778.  Of  these  three  articles  there  is  sufficient  evidence  only  in  regard  to  the  first, 
and  probably  also  the  second,  that  they  were  written  by  Kant.  The  authorship  of  the 
third,  which  is  more  moderate,  and  also  more  common  in  thought  and  expression,  is 
at  least  doubtful ;  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Crichton,  the  coiirt  preacher,  in 
consequenpe  of  a  request  addressed  to  him  by  Kant,  July  29,  1778  (in  R.  and  Schubert's 
edition,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  72).  Kant  expresses  in  tiiese  articles  a  lively  interest  in  the 
method  of  education  which  is  employed  in  the  Philanthropin,  and  which  is  *'  wisely 
drawn  from  nature  herself.'' 

Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  Riga,- 1781.     [Critique  of  Btire  Beason,  translations  by 
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Haywood  and  by  Meiklejohn,  a.  above,  p.  139,  and  below  ad  §  123. — TV.]  In  this  work 
(aocording  to  his  statement  in  a  letter  to  Moses  Mendelssohn,  dated  Aug.  18,  1788) 
Kant  embodied  the  result  of  at  least  twelve  ye&is  of  reflection,  but  its  composition 
^"^  was  effected  within  four  or  five  months,  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the  sub- 
stance, but  less  regard  being  had  for  the  form  and  for  the  interests  of  readers  who 
would  understand  it  easily."  The  second  revised  edition  was  published  ibid,,  1787; 
the  subsequent  editions,  up'  to  the  seventh  (Leips»,  1828),  are  copies  of  the  second, 
without  alteration.  In  both  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  works,  the  differences 
between  the  two  editions  are  all  given ;  but  Bosenkrans  adopts  the  first  edition  for  the 
text,  and  gives  in  an  appendix  the  alterations  made  in  the  second,  w>iiile  Hartenstein, 
in  both  of  his  editions,  gives  the  second  edition  as  text,  embodying  the  different  read- 
ings of  the  first  edition  in  foot-notes.  This  difference  of  arrangement  is  the  conse- 
quence of  differing  judgments  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  editions.  Bosenkranz  prefers 
the  first,  believing,  with  Michelet,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  that  the  seoond  contains 
alterations  of  the  thought,  by  which  prejudice  is  done  to  the  logical  sequence  of  ideas ; 
but  Hartenstein,  in  agreement  with  Kant^s  own  statement  (in  the  preface  to  the  second 
ed.),  sees  in  these  alterations  only  changes  of  form,  serving  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
misunderstandings  which  had  arisen,  and  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  the  best  arrangement  woxdd  be  to  place  the  portions  which  differ  aide  by  side 
in  two  parallel  columns.  Gf.  my  Diss,  depriore  et  posteriors  forma  Kantianoi  Critices 
rationis  pura  (BerL,  1862),  in  which  I  attempt  to  show  in  detail  the  correctness  of 
Kant's  own  judgment ;  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beoson,  as 
also  in  the  previous  ^^ Prolegomena^^  of  1783,  Kant  gives  greater  prominence  to  the 
realistic  side  of  his  system,  a  side  belonging  to  it  from  the  beginning,  and  which  he 
had  also  made  distinct  enough  for  the  attentive  reader,  but  which  had  been  mistaken 
by  hasty  readers ;  injustice  is  done  to  Kant  by  those  who  perceive  in  this  an  essential 
changing  of  the  thought,  but  who  affirm  either  that  Kant  himself  did  not  perceive  it, 
or  even  (as  Schopenhauer  pretends)  that  he  hypocritically  denied  it.  Michelet's  re- 
joinder (in  his  journal,  Der  Oedanke,  III.,  1862,  pp.  237-243)  is  defective  from  its 
H^relianizing  misinterpretation  of  the  Kantian  conception  of  the  things  in  themselves, 
which  affect  us  and  thereby  call  forth  in  us  ideas ;  he  interprets  Kant  as  meaning  by  this 
the  unity  of  essence  in  the  variety  of  phenomena  (cf.  below  ad  §  122).  Of  the  contents 
of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Benson^  as  also  of  the  other  principal  works  of  Kant,  an 
account  wiU  be  given  in  the  following  exposition  of  the  Kantian  system,  rather  than  in 
this  preliminary  review. 

Prolegomena  zu  einerjeden  kUnftigen  Metaphysik,  die  alsWissensehaft  wird avftreten 
konnen,  Biga,  1783.  [Prolegomena  to  Future  Metaphysics^  translated  by  John  Bich- 
ardson,  in  Kant's  Metaphysical  Works^  London.  1836. — 7>'.]  The  principal  contents  of 
this  work  were  subsequently  incorporated  by  Kant  into  the  second  edition  of  the  Cri- 
tique of  the  Pure  lie/ison.  In  reply  to  a  review  in  the  Oott.  gel.  Ana.  of  Jan.  19, 1782 — 
written  by  Garve,  but  mutilated  before  publication  by  Feder  (subsequently  published 
elsewhere  in  its  original  form),  and  in  which  the  realistic  element  in  Kant's  doctrine 
had  been  ovejclooked  and  his  doctrine  too  nearly  identified  with  Berkeley's  idealism — 
Kant  brings  the  realistic  element,  which  in  the  first  ed.  of  the  Critique  had  rather  been 
presupposed  as  something  universally  recognized  than  made  the  subject  of  special 
remark,  into  strong  relief.  In  the  preface  Kant  relates  how  he  had  first  been  awakened 
from  his  ^^  dogmatic  slumber''  by  Hume's  doubts  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion ;  the  spark,  thrown  out  by  the  skeptic,  had  kindled  the  critical  light. 

Ueber  BehuMs  (preacher  at  Gielsdorf )  Versuch  einer  Ankitung  zur  Sittenlchrefur  aUe 
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Mensehm  ohne  Untenchied  der  Bdtgion^  in  the  ^^  Haiwnnirend^  BUcherterzeiehMM^'^ 
Eonigabeig,  1788,  No.  7.  Kant  takes  exception,  from  his  critical  stand-point,  to  a 
psychology  and  an  ethics  aiming  at  a  consistent  development  of  the  Leibnitziaa  princi- 
ples of  the  gradations  of  ezLstenoes  and  of  determinism ;  for  Kant,  determinism  is  now 
identical  with  fatalism,  and  instead  ot  a  place  in  the  scale  of  natural  being,  he  now 
claims  for  man  a  freedom  which  *'  plaoes  him  completely  outside  of  the  chain  of  natoral 
causes.'*  (On  the  subsequent  removal  of  Schulz,  who  was  a  man  full  of  character, 
from  his  charge,  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  WCllner-Jiinistry,  compare  Volkmar,  J2efc'- 
gionaprocesB  des  Predig&rs  Schulz  zu  Oidsdorf,  eines  LirMfreundcs  des  18.  Jahrhunderts^ 
Leips.,  1845.) 

Ideeri  zu  einer  oBgemeinm  Geaohiehte  in  weltburgerUcJter  Absicht,  in  the  BerUner  M<h 
natMc/tn/if,  November,  1784.  Was^i^isatAufkUM^ng?  ibid.jDecem\)eTyl7M.  [Trans- 
lated in  EsmyB  and  TreaUses,  I.  (10)* and  (1),  see  above,  p.  138. — Tr.]  Kant^s  answer 
to  this  question  is,  that  '"*'  enlightenment "  means  iBsuing  from  the  period  of  self-inflicted 
minority. 

Becension  wn  Eerdfo^s  Idem  zur  PIiUo^opMe  der  OescJdcJiU  der  MenscJJicit,  in  the 
(Jena)  AUg.  LitUtg,^  1785.  Writing  from  the  stand-point  of  Criticism,  Kant,  who 
separates  sharply  from  each  other  nature  and  freedom,  hero  condemns  speculations 
resting  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  essential  unity  of  thoso  elements ;  Kant's  criticism  of 
Herder  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  the  same  time  a  reaction  of  his  later  against  his  earlier 
stand-point. 

Ueber  die  Vtdcane  itn  Mande^  BeH,  Monatssc/ir,,  March,  1785.  [In  Essays  and  Trea- 
tises, II.  (4),  see  above,  p.  VSQ.—Tr.] 

Von  der  Unrechtmdssigkeit  des  Bucliemachdrucks,  i&..  Hay,  1785.  [In  Essays  and 
Treatises,  I.  (5),  see  p.  138.— JV.] 

Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Begriffs  wn  einer  Mensefienrace,  ib,,  Nov.,  1785. 

Orundlegxmg  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  Riga,  1785,  etc.  {Essays  and  Treatises^  I. 
(2),  see  p.  138.— TV.] 

Metaphysische  AnfangsgrHnde  der  J^aturwissenseJtaft,  Riga,  178(»,  etc. 

MuthmastUcher  Anfang  der  Menschengeschichte,  Berl  ManaUschr.,  Jan,,  1786. 
[Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (7),  see  p.  138.— JV.]  Ueber  {Gottl)  Ilvfcland's  Qrvndsatz 
des  Naturreehts,  AUg.  Littztg.,  1786.  Was  heisst  rich  vm  Denken  orieniircnf  Berl, 
M.,  Oct.,  1786.  [In  Essays  and  Treatises,  I.  (9),  see  p.  138.— IV.]  (Kant's  answ^  to 
this  question  is  :  To  be  g^ded  in  one's  beliefs^in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ob- 
jective principles  of  reason— by  a  subjective  principle  of  reason  ;  wo  err  only  when  we 
confound  both,  and  consequently  take  spiritual  need  for  insight. )  Einige  Bemerkungen 
zu  Jacob's  *'  Priifang  der  Mqiddssohn'sc/ien  Morgenstunden  "  (inserted  in  Jacob's  work, 
after  the  preface). 

Ueber  den  Qdrrauck  teieoliogiseJier  Principien  in  der  P/ulosoplue,  in  Wieland's  BetUsch. 
Mercur,  January,  1788. 

KrUik  der praktiachen  Vemunft,  Riga,  1788 ;  6th  ed.,  Leips.,  1827. 

Kritik  der  UrUidUkraft,  Berlin  and  Libau,  1700,  etc. 

Ueber  eine  Entdeckung  (Eberhard's),  nae/i  der  aUe  neue  Kritik  der  Vemunft  durch 
cine  dUere  entbehrUeh  gemacht  werden  soil,  Konigsberg,  1790.  Ueber  Stiiwdrmerei  u?id 
Mittd  dagegen,  in  Borowski's  book  on  Cagliostro,  Konigsberg,  1790. 

Ueber  das  MisiUngenaUerphMosopkischen  VersueheinderTheodicee,  BeH,  Monatssehr 
Septemb.,1791.     {Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (6),  see  p.  189.— Tr.] 

Ueber  die  von  der  K,  Akademie  der  Wissensehaften  zu  BerUnfar  das  Jahr  1791  aus- 
.  gesetzte  Preisaufgabe :  welches  sind  die  wirkUchen  Fortschritte^  die  die  Mctaphysik  seli 
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LdbniWs  und  WdjPs  Zdtm  gemacht  halt  ed.  by  F.  Th.  Bink,  Eonigsbezg,  1804. 
Kant  seeks  here,  without  treating  especially  of  the  works  of  others,  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  the  progress  from  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  dogmatism  to  Critioism.  The 
work  was  not  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  ptize. 

DUBdigion  innerhaib  d&r  Orenzm  der  bUmen  Vemunft,  Kdnisgbeig,  1793  ;  3d  ed., 
ibid.,  1794.  [Ensaga  cmd  IVeatiaes,  II.  (8),  see  p.  139.— 2V.]  The  first  section  of  this 
work,  *^0n  Radical  Evil,**  was  first  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  *^  BerUn. 
Monatsschrift''  for  1792. 

Ueber  den  Gemeinspruch :  das  mag  in  der  Theorie  riehUg  9ein,  passt  aber  nicfttfUr 
die  Praxie,  Berl.  Monateechr,,  Sept.,  1793.  [Essays  and  Treatises^  I.  (4),  see  p.  138.— 
2V.]  This  maxim  [*^  That  may  be  true  in  theozy,  but  wiU  not  do  in  practice *^],  in  so 
far  as  it  is  applied  to  moral  or  legal  obligations,  is  oondeomed  by  Kant  as  pernicious  for 
moralify  in  individual  interoourso,  as  also  for  the  ends  of  civil  and  international  law. 

Ueber  PTtUosophie  Hberhaupt,  in  Beck's  Auszug  aus  KarUU  kriiischen  Schriften,  Riga, 
1793-^. 

Etwas  uber  den  Einfluss  des  Mandes  auf  die  WUierung,  Berl,  Jfanatssekr. ,  May,  1794. 
Das  Ends  aUer  Dinge,  ib,,  1794.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  XL  (2)  and  (9.),  see  pp.  138, 9.— 
Tr,] 

Zum  ewigen  FHeden,  dn  phSosopkiseheT  Entwurf,  Eonigsberg,  1795;  2d  ed.,  t&., 
1796.     [Essays  and  Treatises,  L  (6),  see  p.  188.— 2V.] 

Zu  Sommering,  uber  das  Organ  der  Sede,  Konigsberg,  1796.  Kant  expresses  the 
conjecture,  that  the  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain  may  be  the  agent  for  transmitting 
affections  from  one  brain-fibre  to  another. 

V<m  einem  neuerdings  erhobenen  vomehmen  Tone  in  der  PhihsopMe,  Berl.  Monatssehr, , 
May,  1796.  [Essays  and  Treatises,  II.  (5),  see  p.  139.— 7>.]  (Against  Platonizing 
sentimental  philosophers.)  AusgUichung  eines  auf  Missverstand  beruhenden  mathemaU- 
aehen  Streits,  ib.,  Oct.,  1796.  (A  few  words  in  explanation  of  an  expression  employed  by 
Kant,  which,  taken  literally,  was  inappropriate  ;  he  desires  the  same  to  be  understood 
in  its  right  sense  from  its  connection.)  Verk&ndigung  des  naJien  Abscfdusses  eines 
Tractates  zu  ewigen  Frieden  in  der  Phiiasophie,  Berl  Monatssehr,,  Dec,  1796.  (Against 
Joh.  Georg  Schlosser.) 

Metaphysisehe  Anfangsgrunde  der  Beehtslehre,  Konigsbeig,  1797 ;  2d  ed.,  1798.  Me- 
tapkysische  AnfangsgrAnde  der  TugendUfire,  Konigsberg,  1797;  2d  ed.,  1803.  These 
two  works  bear  in  common  the  title :  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  (Parts  I.  and  II.). 

Ud>er  ein  vermeintes  Becht,  aus  MenschenUebe  zu  lugen,  BerL  Blatter,  1797. 

Der  Streit  der  FacidtdUn,  containing  also  the  essay:  Von  der  Maclit  des  Oemuthss^ 
dureh  den  bhssen  Varsatz  seiner  krankfuifUn  OtfuTOe  Meister  zu  werden,  Konigsberg,  1798. 

Anihropoiogie  in  pragmaUscJier  Hinsusht,  Konigsberg,  1798. 

Vorrede  zu  Jae/imann's  Prufung  der  KaiUischen  BdigiansphHosopMe  in  Hinsicht  auf 
die  ihr  beigdegte  AehnUchkeit  ndt  dem  reinen  Mystieismus,  Konigsberg,  1800.  Naeh- 
thrift  eines  Freundes  zu  Eeilsberg's  Vorrede  zu  Midke's  litthauisehem  Worterbueh,  Ko- 
nigsberg, 1800. 

Kafit's  Logik,  edited  by  J.  B.  Jasche,  Konigsberg,  1800.  [Transl.  by  J.  Richardson, 
see  above,  p.  139.— TV.] 

Kant's  physisehe  Oeographie,  ed.  by  Rink,  Konigsberg,  1802-1803.  (Cf.  on  this  work 
Reuschle,  in  the  article  above  cited,  pp.  62-65.) 

Kant  uber  Pddagogik,  ed.  by  Rink,  Konigsberg,  1803. 

The  complete  editions  of  Kant^s  works  contain,  further,  letters,  explanations,  axvpl 
other  minor  written  deliverances  of  Kant.    With  Kant^s  co-operation,  his  *'  Vermisefite 
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Sc?iriften^^  were  published  by  Tief trunk,  in  3  vols.,  Halle,  1790,  and  several  minor 
works,  by  Kink,  Eonigsberg,  1800.  A  manuscript  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Nature,  on 
which  Kant  labored  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published ;  see  (Gin- 
scher  ?)  in  the  Preuss.  JahrhUcher,  ed.  by  Haym,  I.,  1838,  pp.  80-84,  Schubert,  in  the 
N.  preuss.  Pt&mneialbiatt,  Konigsb.,  1858,  pp.  58-^1,  aud  particularly  Budolf  Beicke, 
in  the  Altpreuss.  Manatssehr.y  YoL  I.,  Konigsbeig,  1864,  pp.  74^740. 

Kant^s  critical  writings  were  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  G.  Bom,  4  vols. ,  Leipsic, 
1796-98 ;  other  translations  are  cited  by  Tennemann,  in  his  Grundriss  der  Gesch.  der  PhUos. , 
6th  ed.,  Leipe.,  1829,  ad  §  388,  p.  486  seq.,  and  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  edition  of  Bosenkranz 
and  Schubert,  p.  217  seq.,  and  by  others.  An  account  of  French  translations  is  given 
by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  Fichte's  ZeiUchr,,  XXIX.,  Halle,  1856,  p.  129  seq.  Of  English 
translations  we  may  here  mention,  in  addition  to  those  dted  in  the  following  para- 
graph, J.  W.  Semple*s  translation  of  the  Grundlegung  zwr  Metaph.  der  Sitten^  together 
with  extracts  from  others  of  Kant^s  ethical  works  (Edinburgh,  1836),  of  which  a  new 
edition  has  recently  been  published,  bearing  the  title :  ^'  T/ie  Metaphysics  of  Mfties,^^ 
with  an  Introduction  by  H.  Galderwood  (but  without  Semple*s  introduction  and  supple- 
ment), Edinburgh,  1869. 

§  122.  By  the  critique  of  the  reason  Kant  understands  the  examina- 
tion of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Pure 
reason  is  his  name  for  reason  independent  of  all  experience.  The 
"  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason  "  subjects  the  pure  speculative  reason 
to  a  critical  scrutiny.  Kant  holds  that  this  scrutiny  must  precede  all 
other  philosophical  procedures.  Kant  tenns  every  philosophy,  which 
transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  w-ithout  having  previously  justified 
this  act  by  an  examination  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  a  form  of 
"Dogmatism;"  the  philosophical  limitation  of  knowledge  to  expe- 
rience he  calls  "  Empiricism  ;"  philosophical  doubt  as  to  all  knowledge 
transcending  experience,  in  so  far  as  this  doubt  is  grounded  on  the 
insulBciency  of  all  existing  attempts  at  demonstration,  and  not  on  an 
examination  of  the  human  faculty  of  knowledge  in  general,  is  termed 
by  him  "  Skepticism,"  and  his  own  philosophy,  which  makes  all  fur- 
ther philosophizing  dependent  on  the  result  of  such  an  examination, 
"  Criticism."  Criticism  is  "  transcendental  philosophy  "  or  "  transcen- 
dental idealism,"  in  so  far  as  it  inquires  into  and  then  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  transcendent  knowledge,  i.  ^..  of  Icnowledge  respecting 
what  lies  beyond  the  range  of  experience. 

Kant  sets  out  in  liis  critique  of  the  reason  with  a  twofold  divifiion 
of  judgments  (in  particular,  of  categorical  judgments).  With  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject,  he  divides  them 
into  analytical  or  elucidating  judgments — where  the  predicate  can  be 
found  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  by  simple  analysis  of  the  latter 
or  is  identical  with  it  (in  which  latter  case  the  analytical  judgment  is 
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an  identical  one) — and  synthetic  or  amplificative  judgments — ^\\'here 
the  predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  concept  of  the  subject,  but  is 
added  to  it.  The  principle  of  analytical  judgments  is  the  principle  of 
identity  and  contradiction  ;  a  synthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  can- 
not be  formed  from  the  conception  of  its  subject  on  the  basis  of  tliis 
principle  alone*  Kant  further  discriminates,  with  reference  to  theii* 
origin  as  parts  of  human  knowledge,  between  judgments  d  priori  and 
judgments  d posteriori /  by  the  latter  he  understands  judgments  of 
experience,  but  by  judgments  d  priori,  in  the  absolute  sense,  those 
which  are  completely  independent  of  all  experience,  and  in  the  rela- 
tive sense,  those  which  are  based  indirectly  on  experience,  or  in  which 
the  conceptions  employed,  though  not  derived  immediately  from  expe- 
rience, are  deduced  from  others  that  were  so  derived.  As  absolute 
judgments  d  priori  Kant  regards  all  those  which  have  the  marks  of 
necessity  and  strict  universality,  assuming  (what  he  does  not  prove,  but 
simply  posits  as  self-evident,  although  his  whole  system  depends  \v^\i 
it)  that  necessity  and  strict  universality  are  derivable  from  no  combi- 
nation of  experiences,  but  only  independently  of  all  experience.  All 
analytical  judgments  are  judgnjents  d  priori ;  for  although  the  sub- 
ject-conception may  have  been  ^obtained  through  experience,  yet 
to  its  analysis,  from  which  the  judgment  results,  no  further  expe- 
rience is  necessary.  Synthetic  judgments,  on  the  contrary,  fall  into 
two  classes.  If  the  synthesis  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  ef- 
fected by  the  aid  of  experience,  the  judgment  is  synthetic  d  poste- 
riori; if  it  is  effected  apart  fix)m  all  experience,  it  is  synthetic  d 
priori.  Kant  holds  the  existence  of  judgments  of  the  latter  class  to  be 
undeniable;  for  among  the  judgments  which  are  recognized  as  strictly 
universal  and  apodictical,  and  which  are  consequently,  according  to 
Kant's  assumption,  judgments  d  priori,  he  finds  judgments  which 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  to  be  synthetic.  Among  these 
belong,  first  of  all,  most' mathematical  judgments.  Some  of  the  fun- 
damental judgments  of  arithmetic  (^.  g.,  a=a)  are,  indeed,  according 
to  Kant,  of  an  analytical  nature ;  but  the  rest  of  them,  together  with 
all  geometrical  judgments,  are,  in  his  view,  synthetic,  and,  since  they 
have  the  marks  of  strict  universality  and  necessity,  are  synthetic  judg- 
ments d  priori.  The  same  character  peiiains,  according  to  Kant,  to  the 
most  general  propositions  of  physics,  such  as,  for  example,  that  in  all  the 
changes  of  the  material  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged. 
These  propositions  are  known  to  be  true  apart  from  all  experience, 
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since  they  are  universal  and  apodictical  judgments  ;  and  yet  they  are 
not  obtained  through  a  mere  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  their  sub- 
jects, for  the  predicate  adds  sometliiug  to  those  conceptions.  In  like 
manner,  finally,  are  all  metaphysical  principles,  at  least  in  their  ten- 
dency, synthetic  judgments  d  priori,  e.  y.,  the  principle,  that  every 
event  must  have  a  cause.  And  if  the  principles  of  metaphysics  are 
not  altogether  incontrovertible,  yet  those  of  mathematics  at  least  are 
established  beyond  all  dispute.  There  exist,  therefore,  concludes 
Kant,  synthetic  judgments  d priori  or  judgments  of  the  pure  reason. 
The  fundamental  question  of  his  Critique  becomes,  then :  How  are 
syntlietic  judgments  d priori  possible  ? 

The  answer  given  is:  Synthetic  judgments  a  priori  b.t%  possible, 
because  man  brings  to  the  material  of  Imowledge,  which  he  acquires 
empirically  in  virtue  of  his  receptivity,  certain  pure  forms  of  knowl- 
edge, which  he  himself  creates  in  virtue  of  liis  spontaneity  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  experience  and  into  which  he  fits  all  given  material. 
These  forms,  which  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  expe- 
rience, are  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  objects 
of  experience,  because  whatever  is  to  be  an  object  for  me,  must  take 
on  the  forms  through  which  the  Ego,  my  original  consciousness,  or  the 
"  transcendental  unity  of  apperception,"  shapes  all  that  is  presented  to 
it;  they  have,  therefore,  objective  validity  in  a  synthetic  judgment  d 
priori.  But  the  objects,  with  reference  to  which  they  possess  this 
validity,  are  not  the  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects,  i.  e., 
objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  apart  from  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them ;  they  are  only  the  empirical  objects  or  the  phenomena  which 
exist  in  our  consciousness  in  the  form  of  mental  representations. 
The  things-in-themselves  are  unknowable  for  man.  Only  a  creative, 
divine  mind,  that  gives  them  reality  at  the  same  time  that  it  thinks 
them,  can  have  power  truly  to  know  them.  Things-in-themselves  do 
not  conform  themselves  to  tiie  forms  of  human  knowledge,  because  the 
human  consciousness  is  not  creative,  because  human  perception  is  not 
free  from  subjective  elements,  is  not  "  intellectual  intuition."  Nor  do 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge  conform  themselves  to  things-in-them- 
selves; otherwise,  all  our  knowledge  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity  and  strict  universality.  But  all  empirical  objects,  since 
they  are  only  representations  in  our  minds,  do  conform  themselves  to 
the  forms  of  human  knowledge.  Hence  we  can  know  empirical  ob- 
jects or  phenomena,  but  only  these.    All  valid  d  priori  knowledge  has 
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respect  only  to  phenomena,  hence  to  objects  of  real  or  possible  expe- 
rience. 

The  forms  of  knowledge  are  f onns  either  of  intuition  or  of  thought. 
The  "  Transcendental  jEathetic'^'*  treats  of  the  former,  the  ^^Tran- 
scendental Logic  "  of  the  latter. 

The  foims  of  intuition  are  space  and  time.  Space  is  the  form  of 
external  sensibility ;  time  is  the  form  of  internal  and  indirectly  of  ex- 
ternal sensibility.  On  the  d,  priori  nature  of  space  depends  the  possi- 
bility of  geometrical,  and  on  the  &  priori  nature  of  time  depends  the 
possibility  of  aritlimetical  judgments.  Things-in-themselves  or  tran- 
scendental objects  are  related  neither  to  space  nor  to  time ;  all  co-ex- 
istence and  succession  are  only  in  phenomenal  objects,  and  consequently 
only  in  the  perceiving  Subject. 

The  forms  of  thought  are  the  twelve  categories  or  original  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  on  which  all  the  forms  of  our  judgments  are 
conditioned.  They  are:  unity,  plurality,  totality, — ^reality,  negation, 
limitation, — substantiality,  causality,  reciprocal  action, — possibility, 
existence,  necessity.  On  their  d  pricfri  nature  depends  the  validity  of 
the  most  general  judgments,  which  lie  at  the  foimdation  of  all  empiri- 
cal knowledge.  The  things-in-themselves  or  transcendental  objects 
have  neither  unity  nor  plurality ;  they  are  not  substances,  nor  are  they 
subject  to  the  causal  relation,  or  to  any  of  the  categories ;  the  cate- 
gories are  applicable  only  to  the  phenomenal  objects  which  are  in  our 
consciousness. 

The  reason  strives  to  rise  above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  confined  to  the  finite  and  conditioned,  to  the 
unconditioned.  It  forms  the  idea  of  the  soul,  as  a  substance  which 
ever  endures ;  of  the  world,  as  an  imlimited  causal  series ;  and  of  God, 
as  the  absolute  substance  and  imion  of  all  perfections,  or  as  the  "  most 
perfect  being."  Since  these  ideas  relate  to  objects  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  all  possible  experience,  they  have  no  theoretic  validity ;  if 
the  latter  is  claimed  for  them  (in  dogmatic  metaphysics),  this  is  simply 
the  result  of  a  misleading  logic  founded  on  appearances,  or  of  diar 
lactic.  The  psychological  paralogism  confounds  the  unity  of  tlie  I — 
which  can  never  be  conceived  as  a  predicate,  but  only  and  always  as  a 
subject — with  the  simplicity  and  absolute  permanence  of  a  psychical 
substance.  Cosmology  leads  to  antinomies,  whose  mutually  contradic- 
tory members  are  each  equally  susceptible  of  indirect  demonstration,  if 
the  reality  of  space,  time,  and  the  categories  be  presupposed,  but 
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which,  with  the  refntation  of  this  supposition,  cease  to  exist.  Eational 
theology,  in  seeking  by  the  ontological,  cosmological,  and  physico-the- 
ological  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  becomes  involved  in 
a  series  of  sophistications.  Still,  these  ideas  of  the  reason  are  in  two 
respects  of  value :  (1)  theoretically,  when  viewed  not  as  constitutive 
principles,  through  which  a  real  knowledge  of  tliings-in-themselves 
can  be  obtained,  but  as  regulative  principles,  which  affirm  that,  how- 
ever far  empirical  investigation  may  at  any  time  have  advanced,  the 
sphere  of  objects  of  possible  experience  can  never  be  regai'ded  as  fully 
exhausted,  but  that  there  will  always  be  room  for  f urtlier  investiga- 
tion ;  (2)  practically,  in  so  far  as  they  render  conceivable  suppositions, 
to  which  the  practical  reason  conducts  with  moral  necessity. 

In  the  '^Metaphysical  Principles  of  Physics^^  Kant  seeks,  by 
reducing  matter  to  forces,  to  justify  a  dynamical  explanation  of 
nature. 

On  Kant*s  philosophy  in  general  and,  in  particalar,  on  hia  theoretical  philoeophy  there  exist  nambcrleaa 
worka  by  Kantians,  aeml-Kantians,  and  anti-Kantians,  the  moat  Important  of  which  will  be  mentioned  below ; 
compare  in  regard  to  them  especially  the  History  of  Kantinn,  by  Boaenkranz,  sabjoined  as  VoL  XII.  to  hla 
complete  edition  of  Kant's  works.  Of  the  relatively  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  we  may  name,  in  addition 
to  the  authors  of  general  histories  of  philosophy,  and,  especially,  of  histories  of  modem  philosophy  (Hegel, 
Hiobelet,  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fiscbor,  I.  Hcrm.  Fichte,  Ghalybums  Uirid,  Biedermann,  O.  Weigelt,  Barchou  de 
Fcnho€n,  A.  Ott,  Willm,  and  others,  see  above,  pp.  137)  the  following:  Charles  Villers  {PMlomphte  de  Kant^ 
Meta,  1801),  Tiasot,  the  translator  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (^Critique  de  la  Saigon  Pure^  3  id.  en  fmtv- 
^ata,  Paris,  1864),  Amand  Saintes  {ffMoire  de  kt  Vie  et  de  la  Phttoaophie  de  Kant,  Paris  and  Hamburg,  1844), 
Barni  (who  has  translated  and  annotated  several  of  Kant's  works),  Victor  Cousin  (LeQona  »ur  ta  phUosophie 
de  Kant,  delivered  In  1S20,  Far.,  184S,  4t^  ed.,  Par.,  1864),  E.  Maurial  (Ze  ScepUdame  cambatctt  dang  see 
princtpea,  analyse  et  di»cu»ion  dea  prindpea  du  aoeptictame  de  Kant,  1867),  Emlle  Salsset  {Le  Sceptidame, 
jEniaidtme,  Pascal,  Kant^  Paris,  1S66,  8d  ed.,  ibid.,  1867),  Paaqnale  Gktlnppi  {Saggio  JUosq/lco  aullfi  crUtca 
delta  connoacema,  Naples,  1819>,  P.  A.  Nitach  ( Vleto  of  KanCa  Princtplea,  London,  1790),  A.  F.  M.  WilUch 
(Elementa  qf  the  OriUcal  PhOoaophy,  London,  1708),  Meiklejohn  {CrtUque  qf  Pure  Reaaon,  tran»laled  JYom 
the  OemKinqflmm,  Kant^  London,  1866),  and  further,  among  others,  Th.  A.  Suabedissen  (HeanUate  der  pM- 
loa.  Forschvngen  Hber  die  Natur  der  menachUdien  Erkermtntaa  von  Plato  bis  Kant,  Marburg,  1805),  Ed.Beneko, 
{Kant  unadlephOaa.  Avfttabe  unaerer  ZeU,  Berlin,  1882),  3£irbt  (Kant  und  aeine  KacJ^olaer,  Jena,  1S41),  J. 
C.  Glaser  {De  pHnctpUa  phOoaophica  KarUUinv^  diaa,  inauj.,  Halle,  1844),  Chr.  H.  Weisso  (In  welcJiem  Stnne 
die  deittache  Phttoaophiejetat  wieder  an  KaiU  aich  zu  ortenHren  hat,  Loipsic,  1847),  O.  XJle  {Ueber  den  Jianm 
und  die  Raumtheorie  dea  Ariat,  una  Kant,  Halle.  ISSO),  Julius  Rupp  {Tmm.  Kant,  Gber  den  Cluxrakter  aeiner 
Philoaophte  und  daa  VerhQUniaa  deraelbcn  eur  Gegenwart,  KOnigsberg,  1867),  Joh.  Jacoby  {Kant  und  Lea- 
ting,  SedeauKanCa  Oeburtatag^eter,  KOnigsberg,  1869),  Theod.  Btrfiter  {De  principila  pliiloa.  K.,  diaa, 
inaua^  Bonn,  1869),  J.  B.  Meyer  ({76&er  dan  KrUidamua  rnit  beaonderer  R&ckaicht  aufKant,  in  the  Znttachr, 
f.  Ph.,  Vol.  87, 1860,  pp.  226-263,  and  VoL  39,  1861,  pp.  46-<J6).  L.  Noack  (/.  Kanta  Auferatehung  ana  dem 
Orabe,  aeine  Lehre  urkundUch  dargeatelU,  Leipsic,  1861 ;  Kani  mtt  Oder  ohne  romantlachen  Kopf,  in  Vol.  IL 
of  Oppenheim'a  Deutach.  Jahrb.fflr  Pol.  u.  LUt„  186S),  the  anonymous  work  entitled  Ein  Ergebniaa  ava  der 
Krilik  der  Kantiachen  Fretheitaiehre  (by  the  author  of  Daa  unbewuaate  Geiateakben  und  die  gottllche  Qffen- 
barung,  Leipsic,  1861 X  Michelis  {Die  PhUoa.  Kanfa  und  ihr  Eii\fiuaa  antf  die  Enttoicklung  der  neueren  Ufa- 
turiotaaenachqft  in  ^'Katur  und  Qirenbarvnj,''  VoL  VIII.,  Monster,  1862),  K.  F.  E.  Tinhndart{Ariatot ilea  und 
Kant,  Oder:  waa  iat  die  Vemunftf  in  the  Zeltachr.  /Or  die  luth.  TheoL  u.  Kirche,  1883.  pp.  93-125),  Joh. 
Huber  {Leaaing  und  Kant  im  VerhSltniaa  aur  retig.  Bewegung  dea  achtaehnten  Jahrhunderta,  in  the  Deutaeke 
VierteHahraachrl/l,  1864,  pp.  241-296),  Theod.  Mcrz  {Veber  die  Badeuiung  der  KatUiac/ien  PhUoa.  filr  die 
Gegenwart,  in  the  Proteat.  Monatabl,  ed.  by  H.  (Selzer,  Vol.  24,  No.  6,  Dec.,  1864,  pp.  876-388),  O.  Liebmann 
{Kant  und  die  Eptgonen,  Stnttg.,  1866),  Ed.  Haider  {Daa  Wort  <\  priori,  eine  neue  Kritik  der  Kantlachen 
Philoaophle,  Fran3cf.-on-the-M.,  1860),  Trendelenburg  {Ceber  eine  LUcke  in  Kant  a  Bewela  ton  der  aua- 
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KhHettenden  StO^ecttvUdt  dea  Hamnei  una  der  Zett,  ein  IrUlsdies  una  anttkrUtM&ea  BkUt^  In  Ji:$t.  Settr.  m. 
PhOM.^  IIL,  vp,  216-276,  Kuno  Fiwker  und  netn  Kant,  elne  Enigejnuna,  Leipcdc,  1869),  W.  'PAuger  {Uober 
KanCt  tranacandefUale  ^»thetik^  Inaugural  DLa^ertatlon,  Marburg,  ISGl ),  Siegmund  Levy  {Kaiiis  Krit,  <L 
r.  Tern,  in  ikrmn  VerAilUnha  gur  Krltik  dcr  Spfxu/te^  Diseertation,  Bonn,  1SG8),  Gustav  ICnauer  (ContrAr 
UTid  Co7Uradic(ort»ch,  nebat  convergirenden  LeftrHtucken,  fctitgeAieltt,  vnd  Karita  KaU(jorie}utafd  berichtigt^ 
Halle.  1868),  O.  Thielo  ( \YU  Hnd  tty»U.'tet.  Urlfu^le  der  AfaUunnaitk  d  priori  mdjUehf  Inang.  Dissert.,  Halle, 
18G9X  F.  Ueberweg  {Der  GrundaedaiUe  dea  KcuUiachen  KriUcUnntu  nach  aeitur  EnMehungszeit  und  aeinem 
teiaaetucAc^fUic/ien  WertA^  in  the  AUpreuaa.  Monataac/iri/l,  VI.,  ISCU,  pp.  215-2^),  Aug.  MUllcr  (Die  OrunO- 
kX0en  der  KarUtachen  Philoaophie^  torn  naturictaa.  SUtndpwOcte  i/A«eA«n,  <&&/.,  pp.  368-431),  W.  Bolton  (£as> 
ttminaUon  qf  the  Pr^tciplea  qf  Kant  atid  JlamUton^  London,  1SC9),  J.  B.  Meyer  {KanCa  Paychoiogit,  Berlin, 
1870).  Some  other  works,  oonoemlng  more  Fpecial  problems,  niU  bo  mentioned  below  in  the  course  of  the 
eicpodtion.     [A  B.  Kroeger,  Jr.'«  Syat.  qf  TranacettdetUattam,  in  J.  qfSpec  Ph.,  I860.— TV.] 

I  Bj  the  '^  dogmatism  of  metaphysics,"  as  whose  most  important  exponent  he  men- 

I  tionB  Wolff,  Kant  understands  the  nniyersal  confidence  of  metaphysics  in  its  principles, 
I  independently  of  any  preyions  critique  of  the  rational  faculty  itself,  merely  on  account 
of  its  success  in  the  employment  of  those  principles  (Kant  w.  Eberhord,  Ueber  eine 
Entdeckung^  etc.,  Ros.  and  Schubert^s  ed.  of  Eanf  s  Works,  I.,  p.  452),  or  t^e  dogmatic 
/  procedure  of  the  reason  (arguing  rigidly  from  philosophical  conceptions)  without  pre- 
I  "^ion8~crtUque  of  its  own  power  (Pref.  to  2d  orig.  ed.  of  the  Cr,  of  Pure  i?.7p.  luocv). 
By^eptidsm,  as  maintained  especially  by  David  Hume,  Kant  understands  a  general 
mistrust  of  the  pure  reason,  without  previous  critique  of  the  same,  merely  on  account 
of  the  contradictory  nature  of  its  assertions  (»&.,  I.  p.  452).  Kant  holds  that  from 
the  empirical  stand-point  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot 
be  proved^  since  both  lie  completely  beyond  the  range  of  experience,  and  sees  in 
liocke^s  attempt  to  prove  them  an  inconsequence  {Cr.  of  the  Pure  R. ,  Ros.  and  Schu. , 
pp.  127  and  822  seq.),  so  that  to  him  skepticism  appears  as  thd  necessary  result  of  em- 
piricism. The  pure  reason,  in  its  dogmatic  use,  must  appear  before  the  critical  eye  of 
a  higher  and  judicial  reason  {ib.  p.  767) ;  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  is  the  true 
/  tribunal  for  all  controversies  of  the  reason  (p.  770) ;  to  proceed  critically  in  dealing 
I  with  everything  which  pertains  to  metaphysics,  is  the  maxim  of  a  universal  mistrust  of 
all  synthetic  propositions  of  metaphysics,  so  long  as  a  universal  ground  of  their  possi- 
bility in  the  essential  conditions  of  our  cognitive  faculties  has  not  been  made  patent 
{vs.  Eberhard,  L  p.  452).  Kant  defines  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  as  meaning 
an  examination  of  the  rational  faculty  in  general,  in  respect  of  all  the  directions,  in 
which  it  may  strive  to  attain  to  knowledge  independently  of  experience ;  it  is  there- 
fore that  which  decides  whether  any  metaphysics  whatever  is  possible,  and  determines 
not  only  the  extent  and  limits,  but  also  the  sources  of  the  same,  but  all  on  the  basis  of 
principles  (Pref.  to  1st  ed.  of  the  Crit.  of  Pure  P.).  Reason  is,  according  to  Kant, 
the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori,  and  pure  reason  the 
faculty  of  principles,  by  which  knowledge  absolutely  d  priori  is  evolved.  The  critique 
of  the  pure  reason,  which  passes  judgment  on  the  sources  and  limits  of  the  latter,  is 
the  pre-condition  of  a  system  of  the  pure  reason  6r  of  all  pure  d  priori  knowl- 
edge.* 

Against  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason,  as  undertaken  by  Kant,  it  has  been 
objected  that  thought  can  only  be  scrutinized  by  thought,  and  that  to  seek  to  examine 
the  nature  of  thought  antecedently  to  all  real  thinking,  is  therefore  to  attempt  to  think 
before  thinking,  or  like  attempting  to  learn  to  swim  without  going  into  the  water 

*  The  Aristotelian  and  Wolffian  theory  of  the  facnlties  of  the  soul  was  simply  adopted  in  its  fundamental 
featorea  by  Kant,  and  in  certain  particulars  modified,  but  not  made  the  subject  of  a  radical  critique.  How 
imfortnnate  this  was  for  his  critique  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  Hcrbart,  in  particular,  has  pointed  out. 
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(Hegel).  But  this  objection  is  refuted  by  the  distinction  between  pro-critical  and 
critico-philosophic  thinking.  The  former  must  undoubtedly  precede  the  critique  of 
the  reason,  but  must  finally  be  subjected  to  an  examination,  which  is  to  it  what  optics 
is  to  seeing.  But  after  that  thxpugh  critical  reflection  the  origin  and  extent  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  measure  and  kind  of  its  validity  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  philosophic  thought  on  thia  basis  to  make  further  advances.  (Cf .  my  Syit.  of 
Logic,  §  81,  and  Kuno  Fischer's  work,  cited  above.) 

Kant  traces  the  genesis  of  his  critique  of  the  reason  to  the  stimulus  which  he 
received  from  Hume.  He  says  (in  the  Introduction  to  the  Prolegomena),  that  after 
Locke's  and  Leibnitz's  essays  on  the  human  understanding,  nay,  more,  since  the 
first  rise  of  metaphysics,  nothing  more  important  had  appeaxtd  in  this  field  of  inquiry 
than  the  skepticism  of  Hume.  Hume  ^*  brought  no  light  into  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge, but  he  struck,  nevertheless,  a  spark  from  which  a  light  might  well  have  been 
kindled,  if  it  had  fallen  on  susceptible  tinder."  *^I  confess  freely  that  it  was  the 
exception  taken  by  David  Hume''  (to  the  conception  of  causality),  *^ which  many 
years  ago  first  interrupted  my  dogfmatic  slumber,  and  gave  to  my  inquiries  in  the 
field  of  speculative  philosophy  an  altogether  new  direction.  I  tried  first  whether 
Hume's  objections  might  not  be  generalized,  and  soon  found  that  the  conception  of  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  was  far  from  being  the  only  one  through  which  the  un- 
derstanding conceives  d  priori  connections  among  things,  but  rather  that  metaphysics 
was  filled  only  with  the  like  oonoeptiona.  I  sought  to  assure  myself  of  their  number, 
and  having  succeeded  according  to  my  wish,  namely,  on  the  baaia  of  a  single  princi- 
ple, I  proceeded  to  the  deduction  of  these  conceptions,  of  which  I  was  now  assured, 
that  they  were  not,  as  Hume  had  apprehended,  of  empirical  derivation,  but  that  they 
originated  in  the  pure  understanding." 

Kant  applies  the  epitiiet  transcendental  not  to  all  knowledge  d  priori,  but  only  to  the 
knowledge  that  an^l^X^w  certain  notions  (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  solely 
d  priori  or  are  possible.  *  In  distinction  from  transcendental  knowledge,  Kant  calls  that 
a  transcendent  use  of  conceptions,  which  goes  beyond  all  possible  experience.  The 
critique  of  the  reason,  which  is  itself  transcendental,  demonstrates  the  ill^timacy  of 
all  transcendent  employment  of  the  reason. 

The  order  of  the  investigation  in  the  *'  Crittqite  of  the  Pure  Beason^''  is  as  follows : 
In  the  Introduction  Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  knowledge 
bearing  the  character  peculiar  to  what  he  terms  "synthetic  judgments  d  priori,*^  and 
raises  the  question,  how  these  judgments  are  possible.  He  finds  that  their  possibility 
depends  on  certain  purely  subjective  forms  of  intuition,  viz. :  space  and  time,  and  on 
like  forms  of  the  understanding,  which  he  terms  categories ;  out  of  the  latter  grow  up 
the  ideas  of  the  reason.  Kant  divides  the  whole  complex  qf  his  investigations  into  the 
Transcendental  Elementozy  Doctrine  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method  (fol- 
lowing the  division  of  formal  logic  customary  in  his  time).  The  Transcendental  Ele- 
mentary Doctrine  treats  of  the  materials,  and  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method 
of  the  plan  or  formal  conditions  of  a  complete  system  of  the  cognitions  of  the  pure' 
Bpeoulative  reason.  The  Transcendental  Elementary  Doctrine  is  divided  into  Transcen- 
dental iEsthetio  and  Logic,  the  former  treating  of  the  pure  intuitions  of  sense,  space 
and  time,  and  the  latter  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding.  The  part  of  the 
Transcendental  Logic,  which  sets  forth  the  elements  of  the  pure  knowledge  of  the 
nnderstanding  and  the  principles  without  wliich  no  object  whatever  can  be  thought,  is 
the  Transcendental  Analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Logic  of  Truth.  The  second  part 
of  the  Transcendental  Logic  is  the  Transcendental  Dialectic,  i  e.,  the  critique  of  tho 
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understanding  and  the  leason  in  respect  of  their  hyper-physioal  nse,  a  critiqae  of  the 
false  dialectioal  semblance  which  arises  when  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  understanding 
and  reason  are  applied,  not  solely  to  the  objects  of  experience,  but  there,  where  no 
object  is  given,  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  and  when,  therefore,  a  material  use  is 
made  of  the  merely  formal  principles  of  the  pore  understanding.  The  Transcendental 
Doctrine  of  Method  contains  four  chapters,  bearing  the  titles :  The  Discipline  of  the 
Pure  Reason,  its  Canon,  its  Architectonic,  and  its  History.  (The  Tr.  .Esthetic  relates 
eepedally  to  the  possibility  of  mathematicB,  the  Analytic  to  that  of  Physics,  the  Dialec- 
tic to  that  of  all  metaphysios,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Method  to  that  of  metaphysics  aa  a 
science.) 

All  oar  knowledge,  says  Kant  in  the  Introduction,  begins  with  experience,  but  not  all 

[    knowledge  springs  from  experience.    Experience  is  a  continuous  combination  (^yn- 
tiiesis)  of  perceptions.    Experience  is  the  first  product  which  the  understanding  brings 

I    forth,  after  it  has  gone  to  work  upon  the  raw  material  of  sensations.     But  now  Kant 

f     aaserts  (affirming  in  regard  to  all  logical  combinations  of  experiences  what  is  true  only 

of  isolated  experiences  and  of  the  most  elementary  form  of  induction,  ^''per  mumera- 

V  tionem  simpUcem  ") :  ^^  Experience  tells  us,  indeed,  what  is,  but  not  that  it  must  neoes- 

I  aarily  be  so  and  not  otherwise ;  hence  she  gives  us  no  true  universality ; "  necessity  and 

,  strict  (not  merely  *' comparative")  universalily  are  for  Kant  the  sure  signs  of  non- 
\  empirical  cognition.  *  Knowledge  not  originating  in  experience  is  defined  by  Kant  as 
''  d  priori  knowledge." f  Kant  distinguishes  as  follows:  *^It  may  be  customary  to 
say  of  much  of  our  knowledge,  derived  from  experimental  sources,  that  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring  it  or  that  we  possess  it  d  priori,  because  we  derive  it  not  immediately  from 
experience,  but  from  a  universal  rule,  which  itself,  nevertheless,  we  have  borrowed 
from  experience ;  but  in  what  follows  we  shall  understand  by  cognitions  d  priori  those 
wliich  take  place  independently,  not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  all  experience  whatever ; 
opposed  to  them  are  empirical  cognitions,  or  such  as  are  possible  only  dpostervori^  i,  ^., 
through  experience ;  of  d  priori  cognitions  those  axe  called  pure  with  which  no  em- 
pirical elements  whatever  are  mixed."  % 

*  In  these  pre-siippoeltions,  which  Kant  never  qneetioDed,  altfaoogh  he  never  snbjeofced  them  to  a  crittcal 
examfamtioa,  is  contained  the  wpvrov  ^cv6o«,  from  which,  with  great  (although  not  abwdate)  oonsigtenGj 
the  whole  qrstem  of  *'  Criticiam''  grew  np.  The  principle  of  gravitation,  which  is  strictly  universal  in  ite 
troth,  and  yet,  as  Kant  admits,  is  derived  from  experience,  is  alcme  enough  to  refute  him.  The  simpler  the 
SDbject  of  a  science,  so  much  the  more  certain  is  the  universal  validity  of  its  inductively-acquired  prindplea, 
BO  that  from  arithmetic  (qnantity)  to  geometry  (quantity,  together  with  motion  and  form),  mechanics  (quan- 
tity, form  and  motion,  and  gravity),  etc.,  a  gradation  in  the  measure  of  certainty  and  not,  as  Kant  affirms,  an 
ftbitotuU  difference  between  nnivenality  (here  strict,  there  merely  ^'oompazmtive''),  sabaistp.  The  empirical 
basiB  of  Gccmetry  in  admitted  by  mathematicians  of  such  weight  as  Biemann  and  Helmholts.  Says  the  former 
(B.  Biemann,  Veber  dU  Hypothesen,  toeJche  der  Geometrie  su  Grunde  Uegen^  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Scientijic  Association  of  €K»ttingen,  1867,  p.  2 ;  also  printed  separately  ;'Written  in  1864) :  "  The  qnalltiea  by 
which  space  is  distinguished  from  other  conceivable  magnitudes  of  three  dimensions,  can  only  be  learned  from 
experience."^  (For  the  views  of  Hehnholta,  see  his  emay  on  the  **  Facts  which  lie  at  the  BasiB  of  Gkometry," 
in  the  NackrtdUen.  dor  Kgl.  0€9.  der  Wisa.  tu  OStttngen,  June  8, 1868,  pp.  lO^-SSl.  Ot  the  Supplement  to 
the  8d  edition  of  my  Sgstem  d.  Logik,  Bonn,  1868,  p.  4S?.)  Whatever  is  strictly  demonstrated  is  apodicticaUy 
certain ;  such,  tfaereforQ,  is  the  following  of  a  proposition  in  demonstration  from  its  premiMa;  but  to  term 
aziomfl  ^^apodictically  certain  *"  is  a  misuse  of  the  words. 

t  "  A  priori  knowledge  **  means,  in  the  sense  usual  ainoe  the  time  of  Aristotle,  *^  knowledge  of  efflects  from 
their  real  caxae»,^  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  poesessea,  undoubtedly,  the  attzibntes  of  neoeasity  or  apodiotical 
troth ;  Kant  adopts  the  aqnession  for  hia  extravagant  conception  of  a  knowledge,  whose  certainty  is  inde> 
pendent  of  all  experience,  and  daims  for  this  knowledge  likewise,  or  rather  exduslvely,  the  attribute  of 
apodictidty. 

t  Bat  herewith  the  point  of  view  of  the  Aristotelian  division— aooordhig  towhich,  by  d  priori  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  efleots  from  their  oaoaea  was  understood,  and  the  nverse  by  knowledge  d  potltriortr^ 
11 
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With  the  divkion  of  oognitioius  into  d  priori  and  empirical  oognitionB,  Kant  joina 
the  second  diviaion  of  them  into  analytical  and  synthetic.  By  analytical  judgments  he 
understands  those  in  which  the  predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  something 
whioh  was  already  contained,  but  not  prerioasly  observed^  in  this  concept  A ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  judgment :  all  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  extend- 
ed. But  by  synthetic  judgments  he  understands  those  in  which  the  predica<^  B  lies 
without  the,  subject-concept  A,  although  connected  with  it;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
judgment :  all  bodies  (extended,  impenetrable  substances)  are  heavy.  In  analytical 
judgments  the  oonneotion  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is  conceived  by  the  aid  of 
the  notion  of  identity,  but  in  esthetic  judgments,  without  the  aid  of  that  notion ;  the 
former  are  based  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but  for  the  latter  another  principle 
is  neoessazy.* 

By  analytical  judgments  our  knowledge  is  not  augmented;  only  a  conception, 
which  we  already  possessed,  is  decomposed  into  its  parts.  But  in  the  case  of  i^ynthetic 
judgments  I  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  something  else, 
=  X,  on  which  the  understanding  may  rest,  in  order  to  recognize  a  predicate,  which  is 
not  contained  in  that  conception,  as  yet  belonging  to  it.  In  the  case  of  empirical 
judgments,  or  judgments  of  experience,  all  of  which  are,  as  such,  synthetic,  this  neoes- 
edty  occasions  no  difficulty ;  for  this  x  is  my  full  experience  of  the  object,  which  I 
think  through  the  concept  A,  which  concept  covers  only  a  part  of  this  experience.    But 

ezcluLiiged  for  anoClier.  This  ArlKtotellan  imge  was  preeerred  by  Leibnlts,  who  nys  in  an  EpUL  ad  J. 
JTiomasium,  1669  (Opera  PftUos.,  ed.  Erdm.,  p.  61) :  Congtructioneajigufxirum  sunt  mottu ;  Jam  ex  cotutrue^ 
ttonOms  affecMonM  de  JtgvrU  demon^rantur^  ergo  ex  motu  et  per  coneeQttetu  d  priori  et  ex  cauaa,  and 
fliill  later  ideotiilea  comnaltre  d  priori  with  oo/inaUra  par  lee  cauees^  and  only  oocaaonaUy  cmploys.lnsteod 
the  phraaeoloKy  ^''par  dee  dimonetraUcne^^  referring,  donbtleflB,  especiaUy  to  demansfcrations  from  the  real 
canae ;  cf.  the  pasaages  died  in  my  Log.,  8d  ed.,  {  78,  p.  170  eeq.  Leaving  out  the  lastrmentioned  qnaUfl- 
cation  {ex  oauea)^  Wolfl,  leiB  exactly,  identifles  entere  veritatem  d  priori  with  ellcere  noiidum  cogniln 
ex  aiHe  ooffnUie  raUodnando^  and  consequently  emere  veritatem  d  posteriori  with  solo  sensu.  In  this  he 
was  followed  by  Baumgarten,  and  the  latter  by  Kant,  who  adds,  however,  the  further  distinction  of  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  d-priori,  which  la  completely  heterogeneous  to  the  original  use  of  the  expression. 
Knowledge  d  priori,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense,  is  not  knowledge  proximately  independent  of  experience,  to 
which  another  species  of  knowledge,  independent  of  all  experience,  could  be  related  as  pure  to  impure;  it  is 
baaed,  rather,  on  the  greatest  and  most  complete  variety  of  loglcaUy  elaborated  cxperienoea,  and  is  only  inde- 
pendent of  experience  in  respect  of  the  contents  of  the  logical  conclusion.  So,  e.  g.^  the  calculation  in  advance 
cf  any  astronomical  phenomenon  is,  indeed,  independent  of  our  experience  of  this  phenomenon  itaelf,  bat 
yet  depends,  partly  on  numenms  other  data  empirioally  estabUahed,  partly  on  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation,  whidi  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  calonlation,  and  which,  as  Kant  admits,  was  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  faU  of  bodies  and  of  the  revolnUoos  of  the  moon  and  planets.  A  judgment  independent  of 
oU  experience  would,  if  sach  a  judgment  were  possible,  poaaesa,  not  the  highest  degree  of  certainty,  but  no 
oertainty  at  all,  and  would  be  a  mere  prejudice.  Apart  from  all  experience  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
whatever,  much  leeSi  what  Kant  pretends,  apodictlcal  knowledge.  Just  as  machines,  with  which  we  buiixms 
the  results  of  mere  manual  labor,  are  not  made  without  hands  by  magic,  but  only  through  the  use  of 
the  hands,  so  the  demonstrative  reasoning,  by  which  we  go  beyond  the  reanlts  of  isolated  experience  and 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  neoeaaaTy,  is  not  efEteted  independently  of  all  experience  through  subjective 
forms  of  incomprehensible  origin,  but  only  by  the  logical  comUnation  of  experiences  acoording  to  the  induc- 
tive and  deductive  methods  on  the  basis  of  the  order  immanent  in  things  themselves. 

*  This  use  of  the  terms  analytical  and  synthetio  is  rightly  discriminated  by  Kant  himself  from  the  com- 
mon usage,  which  denominataa  analytical  the  method  proceeding  through  the  analysis  of  the  data  given  to  the 
oognitian  of  conditions  and  ultimately  of  prinoiplea,  and  iiynthetic  the  method  proceeding  by  deduction  from 
principles  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conditioned :  Kant  prefers  to  call  these  methods,  reHpectlvcly,  regressive 
and  progressive.  The  Kantian  conception  of  the  analytical  judgment  la  an  amplification  of  the  conception  of 
the  identical  judgment ;  in  the  latter  the  whole  subject-concept,  in  the  former  either  the  whole  or  aome  one 
element  of  it  oonstitates  the  predicate.  Still  the  phraseology  rather  than  the  idea  is  new;  earlier  logicians 
liad  distlngBlBhed  between  parttally  identical  and  abaolotely  identioal  judgments. 
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for  oynthetio  judgmenta  d  priori  this  resort  is  altogether  wanting.  What  is  the  x,  on 
which  the  understanding  rests  for  its  authority,  when  it  believes  itself  to  have  found, 
outside  of  the  conception  A,  a  predicate  foreign  to  the  same  and  yet  connected  (and 
that,  too,  neoessarily)  with  it  ?  In  other  words :  Haw  are  synthetic  judgments  d  priori 
possible  f  This  is  the  fundamental  question  for  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason  (of  the 
reason  independent  of  experience). 
f  Kant  believes  himself  able  to  point  out  three  kinds  of  i^ynthetlc  judgments  d  priori 
as  actually  existing,  namely,  mathematical,  physical,  and  metaphysical.  Mathematics 
and  physics  contain  undisputed  examples  of  univemal  and  apodictical  knowledge ;  the 
affirmations  of  metaphysics  are  disputed,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  whether  any 
metaphysics  is  possible ;  but  in  their  tendency  all  properly  metaphysical  propositions 
axe  also  synthetic  judgments  d  priori. 

Mathematical  judgments,  says  Kant,  are  all  synthetic  (although  Kant  admits  that  a 
few  mathematical  axioms,  such  as  a  =  a,  a+b  7  a,  are  really  analytical  affirmations, 
asserting,  however,  that  they  serve  only  as  Unks  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  princi- 
ples). One  would,  says  Kant,  indeed  at  first  think  the  proposition,  7+5=12,  to  be 
merely  analytical,  following,  according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  from  the  con- 
ception of  a  sum  of  7  and  5.  But  this  conception  contains  no  intimation  as  to  what 
the  particular  number  is,  in  which  the  two  numbers  mentioned  are  resumed.  Some- 
thing in  addition  to  these  conceptions  is  necessary,  and  we  must  call  to  our  aid  some 
image  which  corresponds  with  one  of  them,  say  of  one's  five  fingers  or  of  five  points, 
and  80  add  one  after  the  other  the  five  unities  given  in  this  image  to  the  conception 
of  seven.* 

No  more,  says  Kant,  are  any  of  the  principles  of  pure  geometry  analytical.  That 
the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  one  between  two  points,  is  a  synthetic  proposition ;  for 
my  conception  of  straightness  contains  nothing  respecting  length,  but  only  a  quality ; 
the  aid  of  intuition  f  must  be  called  in,  through  which  alone  the  synthesis  is  possible.^ 

Physics,  says  Kant  further,  also  contains  synthetic  judgments  d  priori;  e.  g.^m  all 
changes  of  the  niaterial  world  the  quantity  of  matter  remains  unchanged ;  in  all  com- 

*  Bat  In  fact  this  didactlo  expedient  Is  no  sdentlflc  necesHfty ;  It  is  snfficiient  for  the  cue  in  hand,  that  we 
go  \mk.  to  the  definitions:  two  is  the  snm  of  one  and  one,  three  tiie  sam  of  two  and  one,  etc.,  ani  to  the  dcfl- 
Bttlon  of  the  decadal  system,  and  to  the  pfrindple,  which  is  derived  from  the  conception  of  a  sam  Cas  the  whole 
mnnber,  making  abstraotion  of  the  qnestion  of  order),  via. :  that  the  order,  in  which  the  constitnent  parts  of 
the  mm  ara  taken,  is  indifflerent  for  the  snm.  We  find  given  In  actoal  experience  similar  objects,  which  can 
be  included  nnder  the  samo  conception  and  hence  nnmbered ;  from  the  fnndamental  oonoeptions  of  aritlimetic 
follow  then  the  fundamental  principles  of  arlthmetioi,  as  analytical  judgments,  and  from  these  the  re^ 
foiknr  syUogisticaUy. 

t  [i4n«cAm<un(j»— external  or  internal  preoeption,  or  tts  product,  inoomplex  repraaentation,  repree^ruatio 
qhU  noUo  aimffutarlB. — lY*.] 

X  Unquestionably  the  aAlrmatlons  of  geomelry  are  synthetic.  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  geome- 
tiy,  e.  0r.,  that  space  has  three  dimensions,  that  there  is  only  one  straight  line  between  two  points,  have  asser- 
torlGBl,  net  apodictical  certainty ;  the  geometrician  i»  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  space  only  as  facts  and 
is  unable  to  give  any  reason  why  spaoa  must  have  exactly  three  and  not  two  ot  four  dimensions ;  but  this 
asBcrtorical  troth  is  obtahied  by  abetaraetlon,  induction,  and  other  logical  operations,  founded  on  numerous 
experiences  of  spatial  relations.  The  order  of  flguros  in  space,  which  attahis  to  expression  In  the  fundamental 
prtncfples  of  geometry,  and  which  may  be  reduced  philosophically  to  the  principle  of  the  non-dependence  of 
form  on  magnitude,  conflrms  the  troth  of  these  principles,  but  is  itself  grounded  In  the  objective  nature  of 
apace  Itself;  nothing  ptoves  its  merely  rabjectiye  character.  From  the  fundamental  affirmations  of  geometry 
the  others  follow  syUogistically ;  the  latter  are  apodiotioaUy,  and  not  merely  empirically,  certain,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  demoDstrated  from  tiie  fonner  and  not  founded  on  direct  experience;  in  this  sense,  but  only  in  this, 
f§  geomeCry  an  apodictical  and,  aooording  to  the  Aristotelian,  but  l^  no  means  aooording  to  the  Kanftiani  use 
of  this  espreaslco,  an  <t  prforf  Bdenoe. 
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munication  of  motioii  aotioii  and  reaction  most  always  be  equal  to  each  other ;  further, 
the  law  of  inertia,  etc.* 

In  Metaphysics — adds  Kant — although  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  science  hitherto 
merely  attempted,  yet  rendered  indispensable  by  the  nature  of  human  reason,  synthetic 
cognitions  d  priori  are  claimed  to  be  contained  ;  e,  g.^  the  world  must  have  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  whatever  is  substantial  in  things  is  permanent.  Metaphysics  ia,  or  at  least  is 
designed  to  be,  a  science  made  up  of  purely  synthetic  propositions  d  priori.  Hence  the 
question :  How  is  metaphysics  (naturally — i.  e.j  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  human 
reason — and  scientifically)  possible  ? 

In  the  Transcendental  .^Bathetic,  the  sdenoe  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  sensibility, 
Kant  seeks  to  demonstrate  the  d priori  character  of  space  and  time.  In  a  ^^  Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition  of  this  Conception  '^  designed  to  present  the  considerations  which  show 
the  conception  of  space  to  be  giyen d priori,  Kant  advances  four  theses:  1.  Space  is 
not  an  empirical  conception  that  has  been  abstxacted  from  external  experience ;  for  all 
concrete  localization  depends  on  our  previous  possession  of  the  notion  of  space,  f 
2.  Space  is  a  necessary  dpriori  notion,  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  external  perceptions ;  for 
it  is  impossible  by  any  means  to  form  a  notion  of  the  non-existence  of  spaoe4  3.  Space 
is  not  a  discursive  or  general  conception  of  relations  of  things  generally,  but  a  pure 
intuition ;  for  we  can  imagine  space  only  as  one,  of  which  all  so-called  spaces  are 
parts.g  4.  Our  notion  of  space  is  that  of  an  infinite,  g^iven  magnitude ;  but  a  concep- 
tion containing  in  itself  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  (representations)  is  impossible  to 
thought ;  hence  the  primitive  notion  of  space  is  an  dpriori  intuition  and  not  a  con- 
ception.! 

In  the  *^  Transcendental  Exposition  of  the  donception  of  Space'' — ^by  which  Kant 
understands  the  explanation  of  that  conception  as  a  principle,  by  means  of  which  the 
possibility  of  other  synthetic  cognitions  d  priori  is  made  intelligible— Kant  develops  the 
assertion,  that  the  notion  of  space  must  be  an  4  priori  intuition,  if  it  is  to  be  possible 
for  geometiy  to  detennine  the  attributes  of  space  qrnthetically  and  yet  dpriori.^ 

*  Bat  tho  history  of  physical  science  shows  that  thcss  general  prindples,  to  which  the  law  of  the  ocm- 
eenration  of  force,  and  others,  xnay  be  added,  were  late  abatzactionfl  from  sdentificaUy  elaborated  experiences, 
and  were  by  no  means  fixed  as  scientiflc  traUis  d  prioriy  prior  to  all  experience  or  indepoident  of  all  oxperi- 
cnoc  *  only  in  so  far  as  there  becomes  sabseqnently  manifest  in  them  a  certain  order,  which  soenu  to  reader 
them  Bosocptible  of  a  phfloaophical  derivation  from  principles  stQl  more  generat-sach, «.  ff.,  as  the  relatlTlty 
of  space— do  they  aoqnire  an  (in  the  Aristoteliaa,  bat  not,  again,  in  the  Kaadan  sense)  dprtoHfduoiaKK, 

t  This  is  reasonhig  in  a  drole. 

X  This,  however,  does  not  prove  the  sabjectivity  and  fi  priori  character  of  spaoo. 

§  In  view  of  this  it  is  remarkable  that  Kant  should  yet  style  space,  in  the  heading  of  the  diapter,  a 
•'  conception."    In  the  ase  of  scientiflc  terms,  Kant  is  often  not  sofRciently  exact 

J  The  assertion  that  no  conception  can  contain  an  infinite  nnmbcr  of  partitive  repraaeotationB  is  an  artii- 
traryone,  so  far  as  it  nlates  to  representations  that  may  be  potentially  contained  in  the  ooncepCloa.  Bat 
actually  our  idea  of  space  does  not  contain  an  inflnily  of  differentiated  parts,  and  actually,  too,  the  ppaoe,  of 
which  we  have  an  idea,  does  not  extend  in  inJtnUum,  bat  only,  at  the  farthest,  to  the  concave  Umits  of  the 
visible  heavens.  The  infinity  of  extension  exists  only  in  the  reflection,  that  however  far  we  may  have  gone  In 
thought  it  is  always  possible  to  go  farther,  and  that  therefore,  no  limit  Is  abeolately  impaasable ;  bat  from  this 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  space  is  a  merely  subjective  intuition. 

^  Kant  has  as  little  shown  how  from  the  supposed  A  priori  natora  of  the  intaition  of  9>ace  the  certainty 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  geomeizy  follows,  as  he  has  shown,  on  the  other  band,  that  thia  oestainty 
cannot  follow  from  an  intaition  of  space  resting  on  kn  objective  and  empirical  bash.  Further,  Kant  has  not 
(tuflaciently  justifled  the  double  use  which  he  makes  of  space,  time,  and  the  categories,  in  that  he  treats  them, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  mere  forma  or  ways  of  connecting  the  material  given  in  experience,  and  yet  undeniably, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  also  treats  them  as  something  fnaMrtoA*viz. :  as  the  matter  or  content  of  thought  from 
which  we  form  q^thetic  judgments  d  priorL 
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Space,  then,  is  viewed  hy  Kant  as  an  d  priori  intuition,  f6und  in  as  antecedently 
to  all  perception  of  external  objects  and  as  the  formal  quality  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects,  or  as  the  form  of  external  sensation  in  general.* 

Space  is,  according'  to  Kant,  not  a  form  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  themselves. 
Since  we  cannot  make  of  the  special  conditions  of  sensibility  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things,  but  only  of  their  manifestations,  we  can  doubtless  say  that  space  includes  all 
things  which  may  appear  to  ns  externally,  but  not  all  things-in-themselves,  whether 
these  be  sensibly  perceived  or  not,  or  by  whatever  Subject  they  may  be  per- 
ceived. Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  beings  can  we  speak  of  space,  extended  j 
beings,  etc.  If  we  make  abstraction  of  the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone 
external  intuition  is  possible  for  us,  t'.  d,  under  which  alone  we  can  be  affected  by 
external  objects,  the  idea  of  space  has  absolutely  no  signification.  This  predicate  is 
only  in  so  far  attributed  to  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  i.  e.,  are  objects  of  the  sensi- 
bility. Space  is  real,  i,  «.,  is  an  objectively  valid  conception  in  respect  of  everything 
which  can  be  presented  to  us  as  an  object  of  external  perception,  but  it  is  ideal  in 
respect  of  things,  when  they  are  considered  by  the  reason,  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  without  reference  to  the  sensible  nature  of  man. 

By  an  altogether  analogous  metaphysical  and  transcendental  exposition  of  the  con- 
ception of  Time,  Kant  seeks  also  to  demonstrate  its  empirical  reality  and  transcendental 
ideality.  Time  is  no  more  than  space  a  something  subsisting  for  itself  or  so  inherent 
as  an  objective  qualification  or  order  in  things,  that,  if  abstraction  were  made  of  all 
subjective  conditions  of  perception,  time  would  remain.  Time  is  nothing  else  than  the 
form  of  the  internal  sense,  i.  d,  of  our  intuition  or  perception  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
internal  state  ;  it  determines  the  relation  of  the  various  ideas  which  make  up  our  inter- 
nal state.  But  since  all  ideas,  even  such  as  represent  external  objects,  belong,  in  them- 
selves, as  modifications  of  consciousness  to  our  internal  state,  of  which  time  is  the  formal 
condition,  it  follows  that  time  is  also  indirectly  a  formal  condition  d  priori  of  external 
phenomena.  Time  is  in  itself,  out  of  the  conscious  subject,  nothing ;  it  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  objects-in-themselves,  apart  from  its  relation  to  our  sensible  intui- 
tiona,  either  as  subsisting  or  as  inhering.  Time  possesses  subjective  reality  in  respect 
of  internal  experience.  But  if  I  myself  or  any  other  being  could  regard  me  without 
this  condition  of  sensibility,  the  same  modifications  of  consciousness  which  we  now 
conceive  as  changes  would  found  a  cognition,  in  which  the  idea  of  time  and  conse- 
quently that  of  change  would  not  at  all  be  included.  To  the  objection  that  the  reality 
of  the  change  in  oTir  ideas  proves  the  reality  of  time,  Kant  replies  that  the  objects  of 
the  ''*'  internal  sense,^'  like  those  of  the  external  sense,  are  only  phenomena,  having  two 
aspects,  the  one  regarding  the  object-in-itself,  the  other  the  form  of  our  intuition  (per- 
ception) of  the  object,  which  form  must  not  be  sought  in  the  object-in-itself,  but  in  the 
Subject,  to  which  it  appears,  f 

*  That  space  is  only  the  form  of  the  external  and  not  of  the  internal  sense,  and  that  time,  per  contra^  is 
ttie  fcn-m  of  the  intenial,  and,  indirectly,  also  of  the  external  sense,  are  tmths  inferrible,  in  Kant^s  opinion, 
from  the  natore  of  external  and  internal  experience.  But  in  fact  the  relation  to  space  belongs  no  less  to  the 
**  phetiomena  of  the  internal  eense,^  to  the  images  of  perception  as  sach,  to  the  representations  of  memory,  to 
oonoeptlcns,  in  so  far  as  the  concrete  representations  from  which  they  are  abstracted  constitate  their  insepa- 
zaUe  basia,  and  therefore  to  the  judgments  combined  from  them,  in  so  tu  as  that,  to  which  the  judgment 
relates,  is  also  intuitively  (through  the  Eensibillty)  represented,  etc.  Even  the  psychical  processes  take  place 
in  a  apaoe  (in  the  Thalamtu  opUcue  as  the  ^entiorium  communaf\  which,  to  be  sure,  as  the  space  of  oon- 
■cioaanesB  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  space  of  external  objects ;  of  the  extension  in  space  which  belongs 
to  ttieae  prooeases,  we  are  literally  conscious  as  extension. 

t  This  distinction  would  avaU  nothing,  even  though  an  "  intern^  sense  "^  of  the  kind  which  Kant  fmp- 
poees  realfy  existed,  ainoe,  in  the  case  of  psychological  self-obeervation,  the  Subject,  to  whom  the  intcmalr 
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Kaat  prononnoes  false  the  doctrine  of  the  Leibnitzo-Wolffian  pbilosophj,  that  our  sen- 
sibility is  bat  the  confuted  representation  of  things,  and  of  that  which  belongs  to  things 
in  themselyes.  He  denies  that  man  possesses  a  faculty  of  ^^inteUectoal  intuition,^' 
whereby,  without  the  intervention  of  affections  from  without  or  from  within,  and  apart 
from  forms  merely  subjectiTe  (space  and  time),  objects  are  known  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. 

The  result  of  the  Transcendental  .^ESsthetic  is  summed  up  by  Kant  (in  the  ^*  General 
Observations  on  the  Transcendental  .^isthetic,"  Ist  ed.,  p.  42;  2d  ed.,  p.  59,  a/p.  Bos., 
n.,  49)  as  follows :  '^  That  the  things  which  we  perceive  are  not  what  we  take  them  to 
be,  nor  their  relations  of  such  intrinsic  nature  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be ;  and  that  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  ourselves  as  knowing  Subfects,  or  even  only  of  the  subjective 
constitution  of  our  senses  generally,  all  the  qualities,  all  the  relations  of  objects  in  space 
and  time,  yes,  and  even  space  and  time  themselves,  disappear,  and  that  as  phenomena 
they  cannot  exist  really  per  se,  but  only  in  us ;  what  may  be  the  character  of  things  in 
themselves,  and  wholly  separated  from  our  receptive  sensibility,  remains  wholly  un- 
known to  us."  In  what  we  call  external  objects,  Kant  sees  only  mental  representa* 
tions  resulting  from  the  nature  of  our  sensibility. 

Similar  is  the  result  to  which  Kant  arrives  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing, in  the  Transcendental  Logic. 

The  receptivity  of  the  mind,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  representations  whenever  it  is 
affected  in  any  manner,  is  Sensibility ;  spontaneity  of  cognition,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
absolute  origioation  of  ideas,  is  the  mark  of  the  understanding.  Thoughts  without 
internal  or  external  perceptions  are  meaningless,  but  such  perceptions  without  concep- 
tions are  blind.  The  understanding  can  perceive  nothing,  and  the  senses  can  think 
nothing  All  perceptions  depend  on  organic  affections,  and  all  conceptions  on  functions ; 
''function"  expresses  the  unity  of  the  action  by  which  different  representations  are 
arranged  under  one  common  representation.  By  means  of  these  functions  the  under- 
standing forms  judgments,  which  are  indirect  cognitions  of  the  objects  of  perception. 
On  the  various  primal  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  or  Categories,  depend  the 
various  forms  of  logical  judgments,  and,  conversely  from  the  latter,  as  set  forth  in 
general  (formal)  logic,  the  categories  may  be  ascertained  by  regressive  inference.  (Of. 
A.  F.  0.  Kersten,  Quo  jure  Kanliu*  ArUt,  categ.  rejecerit,  Progr.  of  the  Coin.  Becd- 
G^niTL,  Berl.,  1853;  Lud.  (xerkrath,  De  RanUi  categ.  doctrina.  Diss.  Inaug.^  Bonn, 
1854.)  Kant  defines  the  categories  as  conceptions  of  objects  as  such,  by  which  the 
perception  of  these  objects  is  regarded  as  determined  with  regard  to  some  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  logical  judgment  (as,  e.  g. ,  body  is  determined  by  the  category  of  sub- 
stantiality as  the  subject  in  the  judgment :  all  bodies  are  divisible).  Kant  presents  the 
following  table  of  the  forms  of  the  logical  judgment,*  and  of  the  corresponding  cate- 
gories f : — 

statee  BjfpetiT,  la  identical  with  the  Object  to  which  they  belong.  The  phenomenal  mooeesion  of  our  ideas 
cannot  be  regarded  ae  merely  an  onfalthf ol  image  of  internal  states,  in  themselves  timeless,  but  which  affiect 
the  internal  sense ;  on  the  contrary,  it  most  also  bo  regarded  as  having  acxinired  the  natnxe  of  a  real  resolt, 
through  the  affection  produced  in  the  soul  or  in  the  I,  and  an  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  things  existent,  as 
Huch,  and  not  merely  to  the  Phenomenal.  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  the  ''internal  sense''  is  inconect;  see  my 
System  of  Logic.  $  40. 

*  The  threefold  divislan  of  forms  of  judgments,  aimed  at  by  Kant  in  each  daaa,  is  not  jnstifled  thitmgh- 
out ;  see  my  System  of  Laffic^  %%  68-70. 

t  The  Categories  of  Relation,  as  they  are  termed  by  Kant,  are  the  only  ones  which  respect  the  form  of  the 
"object''  or  of  objectite  reality,  and  as  snoh,  at  the  same  time,  give  rise  to  certain  fnnctions  of  the  logloal 
judgment  The  diflerenoes  of  Quality  and  Modality  are  foonded,  not  on  diiEering  foms  of  objedilve  erlwtipnm. 
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Logical  Table  of  Judomsnt& 
Judgments  are  in  regard  to 


QitanUty, 
Singolar. 

Particular  (or  plural). 
Universal. 


Quality. 
Affirmatiye. 
Negative. 
Infinite  (or  limit- 

ing). 


Edaticm. 
Categorical. 
Hypothetical 
Disjunctive. 


ModaUty, 
Problematical. 
Aflsertory. 
ApodictlcaL 


Transcendental  Table  of  Conceptions  of  the  TTndbrstandino. 
These  conceptions  are,  under  the  head  of 


QuaiUity. 

QuaiUy. 

Bdation, 

Modamy. 

Unity. 

Beauty. 

SubstantiaHty  and 

Poesibilily  and 

Inherence. 

Impossibility. 

Plurality.  * 

Negation. 

Causality  and 

Existence  and 

Dependence. 

Non-ezistenoe. 

TotaUty. 

Limitation. 

Necessilyand 

Eeciprooity 

ConttDgenoe. 

(Concurrence). 

Herewith  belongs  a  table  of  i^ynthetio  judgments  d  priori^  founded  on  the  above 
conoeptions  of  the  understanding.    Kant  designates  it  as  a 

PuBE  Phtsiolooical  Tablb  of  Universal  Pbincifles  of  Phtbigb. 


Axioms  of  (sen- 
sible) Intuition. 


Anticipations  of 
Perception. 


Analogiies  of 
Experience.' 


Postulates  of  all  em* 
pineal  thought. 


A  complete  system  of  transcendental  philosophy,  says  Kant,  would  necessarily  con- 
tain the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  which  are  derived  from  the  pure  primal 
cxmceptions,  and  are  therefore  themselves  likewise  d  priori  or  pure  conceptions,  as, 
e.  g.j  force,  action,  passion,  which  follow  from  the  conception  of  causality;  to  make 
out  the  list  of  them  were  a  useful  and  not  disagreeable,  though  here  a  superfluous  task 
(whence  it  follows  that  Kant  believed  himself  already  to  have  given  the  most  essential 
elements  of  a  complete  transcendental  philosophy  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason) . 

Kant  observes  in  r^ard  to  these  categories,  among  other  things,  that  there  are 
three  of  them  in  each  class,  whereas  generally  all  d  priori  division  with  conceptions 
must  be  dichotomous  {e.  g. ,  A  and  non-A),  and  adds  that  the  third  category  in  each 


wfai(^  are  reflected  In  tlie  sabjoctive  act  of  jndgment,  bat  on  yarlona  kinds  in  the  relation  of  the  eabjectlTe 
to  the  objective,  <. «.,  of  the  combination  of  ideas  tn  the  judgment  to  that  portion  of  reality  which  is  the 
oiaject  of  xepresentation ;  they  ha^'e  not,  therefore,  different  cat^Kories  nnderlylng  them.  Logical  Quantity, 
•gahi,  is  founded  ooly  on  the  possibility  of  combining  in  one  judgment  several  judgments,  whose  subjects  are 
fndndwl  in  the  same  eonoeptioD,  so  that  the  predicate  is  affirmed  (or  denied)  with  referenoe  either  to  the 
whole  sphere  of  that  conception  or  to  a  part  of  it ;  it  Involves  no  relation  to  a  form  of  objective  reality, 
r  to  the  judgment  as  such.    Ct  my  iS^  qf  LoQic^  %%  68>70. 
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clafiB  comes  from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first.  (In  the  Critique  of  tJie 
Faculty  of  Judgment^  Intr.,  last  note,  Kant  terms  the  dichotomons  division  here  men- 
tioned an  analytical  division  d  priori,  founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction,  but 
says  that  every  synthetic  division  d  priori,  not  based,  as  in  mathematics,  on  the  intui- 
tion which  corresponds  with  the  conception,  but  on  d  priori  conceptions,  must  contain 
three  things :  1,  a  condition ;  2,  something  conditioned ;  3,  the  conception  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  conditioned  with  its  condition. )  Totality,  he  says  fturther,  is 
plurality  viewed  as  unity ;  limitation  is  reality  combined  with  negation ;  community  is 
reciprocal  causality  among  substances ;  necessity  is  the  existence  which  is  given  through 
possibility  itself.  But  the  combining  of  the  first  and  second  category  in  each  dajss 
requires  a  special  act  of  the  understanding,  whence  the  third  conception  must  likewise 
be  regarded  as  an  original  conception  of  the  understanding.  (In  this  remark  of  Kant  is 
contained  the  germ  of  the  Fiohtean  and  Hegelian  dialectic.) 

The  objective  validity  of  the  categories  (of  which  Kant  treats  in  the  '^  Trauscenden- 
tal  Deduction  of  the  Categories'^)  rests  on  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  through  them  that 
experience,  in  what  concerns  the  form  of  thought,  is  possible.  They  relate  necessarily 
and  d  priori  to  objects  of  experience,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  them  that  any 
object  of  experience  whatever  can  be  thought. 

There  are,  says  Kant,  only  two  cases  possible  in  which  synthetic  representation 
and  its  objects  can  coincide,  can  bear  a  necessary  relation  to  each  other  and,  as  it  were, 
meet  each  other,  viz.  :  when  either  the  object  alone  renders  the  representation  possible 
or  the  representation  the  object. 

In  the  first  case  the  relation  is  empirical,  and  the  representation  cau  therefore  not 
be  evolved  d  priori.  Our  d  priori  ideas  are  not  copied  from  objects,  since  otherwise 
they  would  be  empirical  and  not  d  priori.  Only  that  in  phenomena  whioih  belongs  to 
sensation  (that  which  Kant  terms  the  matter  of  sensible  cognition,  Cr,  of  the  Pure  R., 
1st  ed.  [in  the  original],  pp.  20  and  50 ;  2d  ed.,  pp.  34  and  74)  is  copied  from  objects, 
though  not  perfectly  agreeing  with  them.  The  thiugs-in-themselves  or  transcendental 
objects  affect  our  senses  (i&.,  Ist  ed.,  p.  190;  2d  ed.,  p.  235  ;  Proleg,,  §  33) ;  through 
this  affection  arises  the  sensation  of  color,  or  of  smell,  etc. ,  which  sensations  are  yet  not 
to  be  supposed  similar  to  that  imknown  element  in  the  things-in- themselves  which  ex- 
cites them  in  us.  But  space,  time,  substantiality,  causality,  etc.,  depend,  according  to 
Kant,  not  on  such  affection.  Otherwise  all  these  forms  would  be  empirical  and  with- 
out necessity.  They  pertain  exclusively  to  the  subject,  which  by  them  shapes  its  sen- 
sations and  so  generates  the  phenomena,  which  are  its  ideas.  They  do  not  come  from 
the  things-in-themselves. 

The  other  case  cannot  occur  in  this  sense,  that  our  ideas  cause  the  existence  of 
their  objects.  The  will  does  indeed  affect  causally  the  existence  of  objects,  but  not  so 
do  our  ideas.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  ti^e  cognition  of  an  object,  or  that  the  phe- 
nomenon should  take  its  law  from  our  d  priori  ideas.  Kant  compares  this  latter  suppo- 
sition to  the  astronomical  theory  of  Copernicus,  which  explains  the  apparent  revolu- 
tion of  the  heavens  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  motion  of  the  earth,  giving  rise  to  the 
appearance  in  question. 

But  the  field  or  whole  sum  of  objects  of  possible  experiences  is  found  in  our  percep- 
tions. An  d  priori  conception,  unrelated  to  perceptions,  would  be  nothing  more  than 
the  logical  form  of  a  conception,  but  not  the  conception  itself,  through  which  a  thing 
is  thought  Pure  d  priori  conceptions  can  indeed  contain  nothii^  empirical,  but  they 
must  nevertheless,  if  they  are  to  possess  objective  validity,  be  purely  d  priori  conditions 
of  possible  experience. 
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The  leoeptiTity  of  the  mind  is  insufficient,  except  as  combined  with  spontaneily,  to 
lender  cognition  possible.  Spontaneity  is  the  gtound  of  a  threefold  synthesis,  yiz. :  that 
of  the  apprehension  of  representations  in  perception,  that  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
same  in  imagination,  and  that  of  the  rec(^;nition  of  them  in  the  conception  {Or.  of  the 
P,  A,lsted.,  p.  97seq.). 

The  successive  apprehension  of  the  manifold  elements  given  in  perception 
and  the  <ibmbination  of  them  into  one  whole  is  the  Synthesis  of  Apprehen- 
sion. Without  this  we  could  not  have  the  ideas  of  time  and  space.  The  BeproductiTe 
Synthesis  of  the  Imagination  is  likewise  based  on  d priori  principles  {Or.  of  the  P,  i?., 
1st  ed.,  p.  100  seq.  ;  on  pp.  117  seq.  and  123,  and  on  p.  152  of  the  2d  ed.,  Eont  discrim* 
inates  more  definitely  from  the  reproduotiTe  imagination,  which  depends  on  conditions 
of  experience,  a  productive  imagination,  which  constitutes  an  d  priori  condition  of  the 
oombination  of  the  manifold  in  a  cognition ;  in  the  2d  ed.,  p.  152,  Kant  says  that  the 
former  is  of  no  service  in  explaining  the  possibiHty  of  d  priori  cognition  and  belongs, 
not  to  the  subjects  of  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to  those  of  psychology,  whence  in 
the  2d  ed.  he  treats  no  farther  of  it,  nor  of  **  Recognition  of  ideas  in  the  Conception  ^0- 
If,  in  the  synthesis  of  the  parts  of  a  line,  of  a  division  of  time,  of  a  number,  I  were 
(xmstantiy  to  lose  the  earlier  parts  out  of  thought  and  not  reproduce  them  w^hile  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  following  ones,  it  would  never  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a  complete 
idea,  or  even  the  purest  and  most  primazy  fundamental  ideas  of  space  and  time.  But 
without  the  consdouaness  that  that,  which  we  think,  is  just  the  same  as  that  which 
'  we  thought  an  instant  before,  all  reproduction  in  the  series  of  ideas  would  be  fruitiess. 
.  The  concept  is  that  which  unites  the  manifold  elements,  successively  perceived  and  then 
i  leproduced,  in  one  idea. 

In  the  cognition  of  the  manifold  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
',    function,  by  which  it  performs  the  necessary  synthesis.     All  combination  and  all  unity 
,    in  knowledge  presuppose  that  unity  of  consciousness,  which  precedes  all  the  data  of 
perceptions,  and  in  connection  with  which  alone  any  representation  of  objects  is  possi- 
'   ble.     To  this  pure,  original,  unchangeable  self -consciousness  Kant  gfives  the  name  of 
>    transcendeiML  apperception.    He  distinguishes  it  from  empirical  apperception,  or  the 
.    mutable  empirical  self-consciousness  which  subsists  amid  the  succession  of  internal 
i     phenomena  apprehended  by  the  internal  sense.     Transcendental  apperception  is  an 
original  synthetic  act,  while  empirical  self-consciousness  depends  on  an  analysis, 
-which  presupposes  this  original  synthesis.     The  synthetic  unity  of  apperception  is 
that  highest  point  on  which  aU  use  of  the  understanding  depends.    On  it  depends  the 
consciousness  that  *'*'  I  think,**  which  must  accompany  all  my  ideas.    Even  the  objec- 
tive unity  of  space  and  time  is  only  possible  through  the  relation  of  our  perceptions  to 
this  transcendental  apperception. 

The  categories  are  the  conditions  of  thought  on  which  all  possible  experience 
depends.  The  possibility  and  necessity  of  the  categories  depend  on  the  relation  which 
the  whole  sphere  of  the  sensibility  and  with  it  all  possible  phenomena  have  to  the  pri- 
mal function  of  apperception.  AU  the  manifold  in  perception  must  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  the  unvarying  unity  of  self -consciousness,  the  primal  synthetic  unity  of 
apperception,  and  must  hence  be  subject  to  universal  functions  of  synthesis  by  concep- 
tions. The  synthesis  of  apprehension,  which  is  empirical,  must  necessarily  conform  to 
the  synthesis  of  apperception,  which  is  intellectual,  and  is  given  and  expressed  in  a 
manner  wholly  d  priori  in  the  category.  Every  object,  which  can  be  g^ven  us  in  i)er- 
ception,  is  subject  to  the  necessary  conditions  on  which  th^  synthetic  combination  and 
unity  of  the  manifold  in  perception  depend,  in  all  possible  experience.    The  oate- 
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goiies,  as  conditioziB  d,  priori  of  poasible  experimce^  are  therefore  at  the  same  time  con- 
ditions of  the  posaibility  of  the  otjjecta  of  aoperience  (t.  e.y  of  phenomena),  and  have 
therefore  otjjective  validity  in  a  synthetic  judgment  d  priori.  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  d  priori  knowledge  is  possible,  except  of  objects  of  possible  experience. 

The  conformity  of  things-in-themselyes  to  law  •would  necessarily  subsist,  if  there 
were  no  mind  to  perceive  and  know  it.  But  phenomena  are  only  representations  of 
things  which  are  unknown  to  us  in  their  intrinsic  nature.  As  mere  representations, 
however,  they  are  subject  to  no  law  of  combination,  except  that  which  the  combining 
faculty  may  prescribe.  Combination,  says  £ant,  is  not  in  things,  and  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  them  by  perception,  for  example,  and  thence  first  transferred  to  the  under- 
standing ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  understanding  alone,  which  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
the  faculty  of  d  priori  combination,  the  faculty  by  which  the  variety  of  given  repre- 
sentationa  is  brought  under  the  unity  of  apperception.  This  principle,  adds  Kant,  is 
the  highest  in  all  human  knowledge.  Since  now  all  possible  i>eroeption  depends  on 
the  i^ynthesis  of  apprehension,  and  since  this  empirical  synthesis  again  depends  on  the 
transcendental  synthesis,  and  hence  on  the  categories,  it  follows  that  all  possible  per- 
ceptions, and  hence  eveiything  which  can  exist  in  the  empirical  consciousness,  ».  6.,  all 
phenomena  of  nature,  are  subject,  in  what  respects  their  6ombination,  to  the  categories, 
which  are  the  original  ground  of  the  neceasazy  conformity  of  nature— considered  sim- 
ply as  such — to  law.  * 

Kant  mentions  supplementarily  {Gr.  of  the  Pwre  B.,  ^  ed.,  p.  167),  in  addition  to 
the  two  ways  in  which  a  necessaiy  agreement  of  experience  with  the  conceptions  of 
its  objects  is  conceivable  (namely,  when  experience  makes  these  conceptions,  or  when 
these  conceptions  make  experience  possible),  a  third  intermediata  way,  namely,  by 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  categories  are  not  empirical,  but  subjective  bases  of  thought, 
implanted  in  us  with  our  existence,  but  so  arranged  by  the  author  of  our  being  as 
exactly  to  agree  in  their  use  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  underlie  experience.  He 
denominates  this  hypothesis  (which  agrees  essentially  with  the  Leibnitrian  theoiy  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  but  is  ascribed  by  Kant — Prol,,  %  87,  fu>f0— toCrusius)  as  a  kind  of 
^fstem  of  tfiepre-fonnuUon  of  tfie  pure  reason^  but  pronounces  against  it,  because  its  truth 
is  inconsistent  with  the  possession  by  the  categories  of  that  necessity  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  very  conception  of  them.  (A  further  indirect  proof  of  the  mere  subjec- 
tivity of  all  that  is  d  priori,  including  the  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  space  and  time, 
as  well  as  the  categories,  is  contained  for  Kant  in  the  Antinomies,  of  which  he  treats  in  a 

*  Kant  teaches  that  for  the  knowledge  of  the  particnlar  laws  of  nature  experience  is  necessary,  since  then* 
laws  relate  to  phenomena,  which  are  empirically  determined.  This  Kantian  theory  contains  more  than  one 
intrinsic  contradiction.  1.  In  tiiat,  while  thingo-ln-tbemselTes  are  represented  as  affecting  us,  time  and  oaa- 
sality,  which  this  affection  implies,  are  reckoned  by  Kant  as  4  priori  forma,  valid  only  within  and  not  beyond 
the  world  of  phenomena.  3.  In  that  this  affection  most  famish  to  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  a  material 
completely  nnformcd  and  chaotic,  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  any  law  incompatible  with  the  h  priori  law  of  com- 
bination, and  yet,  on  the  other,  an  orderly  material,  so  that  every  particular  material  may  not  bo  out  of  relation 
to  every  particular  form— in  which  case  all  determinations  in  the  material  would  be  of  subjective  origin,  and 
flo  the  difference  between  the  empirical  and  the  4  priori  would  disappear— but  that  the  particular  in  phenom- 
ena, and  indeed  every  particular  law  may  be  empirically  known  and  determined,  etc.  But  if  the  roaaon  of 
the  particular  forms  and  laws  of  phenomena  must  bo  found  in  the  nature  of  the  objects  or  **thing8-in-thcm- 
selves ""  whldi  affect  us,  it  is  susceptible  of  further  demonstration,  that  the  kind  and  succession  of  affbctiona 
aze  characterised  by  an  order,  which  is  poosible  only  on  the  suppositicm  that  time,  space,  causality,  etc.,  are 
objecUve  and  real  functions  of  ^^things-in-themselves,"  whereby  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  <l  priori  and  his  Sub- 
jectivism are  overthrown  (cf.  my  Sysl.  of  Log.^  %  44).  The  same  result  follows  also  from  tho  ideal  neoessity, 
that  the  particular  should  imply  the  universaL  If  particular  laws  must  be  ascribed  to  the  sphere  of  objective^ 
abscklute  reality,  the  universal  laws,  under  which  they  may  be  subsumed,  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  same  sphera 
aod  cannot  be  of  merely  BobjeotiTe  origin. 
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Bubaeqaent  section,  Cr.  of  the  P,  121,  Ist  ecL,  p.  506;  2d  ed.,  534,  Bob.  and  Schu.,  VoL 
11.,  3^0.  This  proof,  if  it  were  stringent,  would  indeed  fill  np  the  **gap"  which, 
according  to  Trendelenburg,  exists  in  Eant^s  argument ;  but  it  does  not  do  this,  because 
the  proofs  for  the  Antinomies  are  without  f oroe,  unless  Kant's  fundamental  thought  be 
admitted ;  cf.  the  works  by  Trendelenburg,  and  others,  cited  abore,  pp.  158,  159  [and 
below,  ad§  132]. 

Pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are  entirely  heterogeneous  to  empirical  intui- 
tions, and  yet  in  all  subsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception  the  representation  of 
the  former  must  be  homogeneous  with  the  latter.  In  order  to  render  possible  the 
application  of  the  categories  to  phenomena  there  must  exist  a  third  factor,  homo- 
geneous with  both.  Such  a  mediating  factor,  in  the  form  of  an  idea  produced  by  the 
transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination,  is  termed  by  Kant  a  transcendental  Schema 
of  the  understanding.  Now  time  is  as  a  form  d  priori^  homogeneous  with  the  cate- 
gories, and  as  a  form  of  the  sensibility,  with  phenomena.  Therefore  an  application  of 
the  categories  to  phenomena  is  possible  through  the  transcendental  functions  or  quali- 
fications of  time. 

The  Schemata,  in  the  order  of  the  categories  (quantitiy,  quality,  relation,  modality), 
sure  founded  on  the  serial  nature  of  time,  the  contents  of  time,  the  order  of  time,  and 
on  time  as  a  whole.  The  schema  of  quantity  is  number.  The  schema  of  reality  is  being 
in  time,  and  that  of  negation  is  not-being  in  time.  The  schema  of  substance  is  the  per- 
dstence  of  the  real  in  time ;  that  of  causality  is  regular  succession  in  time ;  that  of  com- 
munity, or  of  the  reciprocsl  causality  of  substances  in  respect  of  their  accidents,  is  the 
fiimultaneous  existence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  one  substance  with  those  of  the  other, 
following  a  universal  rule.  The  schema  of  possibility  is  the  agreement  of  the  synthesis 
of  diverse  representations  with  the  universal  conditions  of  time,  and  hence  the  deters 
mination  of  the  representation  of  a  thing  as  assodable  with  some  particular  time ;  the 
schema  of  actuality  is  existence  in  a  definite  time,  and  that  of  necessity  is  existence  at 
all  times.    ■ 

The  relation  of  the  categories  to  possible  experience  must  constitute  the  whole  of  our  d  . 
priori  knowledge  by  the  understanding.     The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are 
the  rules  for  the  objective  use  of  the  categories.     From  the  categories  of  quantity  and 
quality  flow  mathematical  principles  i>06sessing  intuitive  certainty,  while  the  categories  i 
of  relation  and  modality  give  rise  to  dynamic  principles  of  discursive  certainty. 

The  principle  of  the  Axioms  of  (sensible)  Intuition  is :  All  sensible  intuitions  are 
extensive  magnitudes.  The  principle  of  the  Anticipations  of  Perception  is:  In  all 
phenomena  the  real  object  of  sensation  has  intensive  magnitude,  i.  £.,  a  degree.  The 
principle  of  the  Analogies  of  Experience  is :  Experience  is  only  possible  through  the 
notion  of  a  necessary  connection  of  perceptions ;  from  this  principle  are  derived  the 
principles  of  the  persistence  of  substance — or  that  in  all  the  changes  of  phenomena 
the  substance  persists,  and  its  quantity  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  of  succes- 
sion in  time  by  the  law  of  causaUty — or  that  all  changes  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  of  simultaneity  under  the  law  of 
reciprocity  or  community — or  that  all  substances,  in  order  to  be  perceived  as  co- exist- 
ing in  space,  must  be  in  complete  reciprocity,  or  must  exert  a  reciprocal  action  upon 
each  other.  The  Postulates  of  Empirical  Thought  are :  Whatever  agrees  (with  refer- 
ence to  perception  and  conception)  with  the  formal  oonditions  of  experience  is  possible; 
Whatever  coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is  actual ; 
That  whose  connection  with  the  actual  is  determined  by  the  universal  oonditions  of  expe- 
rience is  necessary. 
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To  the  proof  of  the  second  postulate,  relative  to  the  evidence  of  reality,  Kant  added 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  CriUgics  of  Vie  Pure  Reason  a  ^^  Befatation  of  (material) 
Idealism,^*  based  on  the  principle  that  internal  experience — ^the  reality  of  which  cannot 
be  doubted—is  impossible  without  external  experience,  and  consequently  that  it  is  only 
possible  on  the  condition  that  there  exist  objects  in  space  external  to  ourselvea  Kant^s 
argument  in  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  qualification  of  time  involved  in  the  empirically 
determined  consciousness  of  our  own  existence  implies  something  permanent  in  percep- 
tion, which  something  must  be  different  from  our  ideas,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  their  change,  and  which  therefore  is  only  possible  on 
the  condition  that  there  exists  something  external  to  us.  (In  the  1st  ed.,  p.  376 — ^VoL 
II. ,  p.  301,  in  Ro&  and  Schu. — Kant  had  already  sought  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  empiri- 
cal *^  Idealism,  as  resting  on  a  false  scrupulousness  about  admitting  the  objective  reality 
of  our  external  perceptions,"  arguing  that  external  perception  proves  directly  that  there 
are  real  existences  in  space ;  that  without  perception  even  invention  and  dreaming  would 
be  impossible,  and  that  therefore  our  external  senses  have,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  data 
which  are  necessary  for  experience,  their  real  corresponding  objects  in  space.  But 
external  objects  in  space,  as  Kant  is  ever  repeating,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  things- 
in-themselves ;  they  are  called  external  because  they  belong  to  the  external  sense,  the 
universal  form  of  whose  intuitions  is  space.  By  the  '^  permanent  in  perception"  Kant 
can  only  mean  the  permanently  phenomenal  in  space,  or  impenetrable,  extended  sub- 
stance.   Of.  also  the  Prcieg.  to  Metaphysics^  §  49.) 

Although  our  conceptions  may  be  divided  into  sensible  and  intellectual  conceptions, 
yet  their  objects  cannot  be  divided  into  objects  of  the  senses,  or  jihenamena^  and  objects 
of  the  understanding,  or  navmeTia^  in  the  positive  sense  of  this  term ;  for  the  etmeep* 
turns  of  the  understanding  are  applicable  only  to  the  objects  of  sensible  intuition;  without 
such  intuition  (perception)  they  are  objectless,  and  a  faculty  of  non-sensible  or  intellec- 
tual intuition  is  not  possessed  by  man.  But  the  conception  of  a  naumemn^  in  the 
negative  signification  of  the  term,  that  is,  as  denoting  a  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  an 
object  of  external  or  internal  perception  for  us,  is  a  correct  one.  In  this  sense  things- 
in-themselves  are  noumena,  which,  however,  are  not  to  be  conceived  through  the 
categories  of  the  understanding,  but  only  as  an  unknown  Something.* 

Through  the  confounding  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding  with  the 
transcendental  arises  the  ^^amphibcfly  of  the  eoneeptions  of  reflection.'*^  These  con- 
ceptions are  identity  and  diversity,  agreement  and  repugnance,  inner  and  outer,  the 

*  The  inferenoo  of  eabaeqiient  phfioeophen,  that  becatue  fhlngH-in-themselvefl  are  not  in  space,  they 
mnst  exist  "in  the  world  of  thought, "*  is  therefaro,  fh>m  tiie  Kantian  point  of  view,  Inadmiasible.  If  by 
that  which  Is  in  the  world  of  ttkonght  is  nnderafcood  ■omothing  immaneat  in  human  thought,  i.  «.,  a  conception 
or  a  particular  thought,  the  thing-in-itself  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  by  it  ia  meant  a  transcendental  object 
of  thought,  then  the  "thing-in-lt«elf "  is  only  in  so  far  in  "the  world  of  thought"  as  it  is  true  that  we  arc 
obliged  to  assume  its  existence,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  categories  of  human  thought  can  be  applied  to 
it.  It  is  unmistakably  true,  however,  that  Kant's  use  of  the  conception  of  noumena  (a  conception  of  Flatonio 
origin)  for  his  thingB-in-themfielTeB  was,  notwithstanding  the  proviso  that  it  should  be  taken  only  in  a  negative 
aenae,  a  source  of  confusion  to  Kant  himself,  and  the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  elements, 
especially  of  qitaliflcations  qf  worth  into  the  conception  of  thlngs-in-themselves.  That  the  things-in-thcm- 
eelvea,  which  are  inathout  time,  space,  or  causality,  and  which  yet  affect  us,  are  b^ter  and  higher  in  worth 
than  phenomena,  is  at  least  an  arbitrary  supposition,  which,  however,  receives  from  the  Flatcmlc  term 
employed— espoclaUy  in  tiie  antithesis :  homo  noumenon,  homo  phenomenon— an  apparent  support,  and  is  thus 
introdnoed  into  the  ethteal  domain.— Kant's  doctrine  of  concept  and  paception  is  distinguisbed  by  its  phc- 
nomenalistlc  [subjective]  character  from  the  Axislotelian  doctrine,  that  the  essence  which  is  kno^n  through 
the  concept  Is  Immanent  In  the  individual  objects,  which  are  included  in  the  extension  of  the  concept,  and  has 
no  separate  existence. 
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deterniinable  and  determination  (matter  and  form).  TranBcendental  reflection  (reflacio) 
is  the  act  whereby  I  confront  the  comparison  of  ideas  generally,  with  the  cognitive 
faculty  in  which  the  comparison  is  instituted,  and  distinguish  whether  the  ideas  are 
compared  with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding  or  to  sensuous 
intuition.  Kant  finds  the  source  of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  ^^  which  intellectualizes 
phenomena,"  in  the — by  Leibnitz  unnoticed — amphiboly  of  the  conceptions  of  reflec- 
tion.  Leibnitz  supposed  that  the  understanding,  when  comparing  ideas,  had  to  do  with 
representations  of  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  took  the  conception  of  noumena 
in  its  positive  sense.  He  held  sensation  to  be  only  confused  perception,  and  believed 
that  when  he  was  comparing  all  objects  in  the  understanding,  by  the  aid  of  the  abstracted 
formal  conceptionB  of  human  thought,  he  was  perceiving  the  inner  quality  and  nature 
of  things.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  found  no  other  difFerences  than  those  by  which 
the  understanding  distinguishes  its  pure  conceptions  from  each  other.  From  these 
premises  he  concluded  that  whatever  is  ideally  indistinguishable  is  absolutely  undistin- 
guished  or  identical ;  that  realities,  as  being  mere  affirmations,  cannot  through  their 
opposite  tendencies  neutralize  each  other,  since  there  is  no  logical  contradiction  between 
them ;  that  the  only  internal  state  which  can  be  attributed  to  substances  is  an  ideal  or 
conscious  state,  and  that  their  oonmiunity  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  pre-established  har- 
xnony;  and,  lastly,  that  space  is  only  the  order  of  co-ezistijig  substances,  and  time  the 
dynamic  suoceesion  of  their  states.  Kant  contends  that  the  above-named  oonoeptions 
of  reflection  should  not  be  applied  in  comparing  ideas  drawn  from  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena, without  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  sensuous  intuition  (which  has 
its  peculiar  forms  and  is  not  merely  confused  perception),  and  that  they  should  not  be 
applied  to  things-in-themselves  (or  noumena)  at  all. 

If  the  xmderstanding  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  rules  introduces  unity  into  phenom- 
ena, the  Beason  is  the  faculty  which  by  its  principles  establishes  unity  among  the  rules 
of  the  understanding.  The  oonoeptions  of  the  reason  contain  the  unconditioned,  and 
transcend,  therefore,  all  the  olq'ects  of  experience.  Kant  gives  the  name  of  Ideas  to  those 
necessary  conceptions  of  the  reason  for  which  no  corresponding  real  objects  can  be  given 
in  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  (Of.  Jul.  Heidemann,  Plat,  de  ideia  dactrinam  guamodo  Kant" 
iu8  et  mteUexerit  et  excoltierit,  Diss.  Inaug. ,  Berl ,  1868. )  The  transcendental  conceptions 
of  the  reason  imply  absolute  totality,  or  completeness,  in  the  synthesis  of  conditions, 
and  seek  to  cany  the  synthetic  unit^  which  is  conceived  in  the  Category  up  to  the 
absolutely  unconditioned.  The  pure  reason  is  never  directly  conversant  with  objects, 
but  only  with  the  conceptions  of  objects,  which  are  furnished  by  the  understanding. 
Just  as  it  was  i>os8ible  to  derive  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  from  the  various 
forms  of  the  logical  judgment,  by  observing  and  translating  into  conceptions  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  synthesis  of  perceptions  is  effected  in  judgments,  so  the  transcen- 
dental conceptions  of  the  reason  may  be  derived  from  the  forms  of  rational  inference. 
These  forms  are  three :  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  disjunctive.  Accordingly  there 
ore  three  transcendental  rational  conceptions  expressing  the  unconditioned  as  resulting 
(1)  from  a  categorical  qynthesia  in  a  subject,  (2)  from  the  hypothetical  eynthesis  of  the 
terms  of  a  series,  (8)  from  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of  parts  in  a  system.  The  first  of 
these  rational  conceptions  is  that  of  the  soul  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  thmking  Sub- 
ject; the  second  is  that  of  the  world  as  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  the  condi- 
tions of  phenomena ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  God  as  the  abedute  unity  of  all  objects  of 
thought  whatever,  or  as  the  being  who  includes  in  himself  all  reality  (em  reaUmmum). 
Corresponding  with  these  three  ideas  are  three  diaiectieal  inferenee$  of  the  reason,  which 
are  sophistications,  not  of  men,  but  of  the  pure  reason  itsell,  since  they  arise  through 
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a  nataral  illusion,  which  is  as  inseparable  from  hnnum  reason  as  lure  certain  optical 
deceptions  from  vision,  and  which,  like  these,  can  be  explained  and  rendered  harmless, 
bat  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  The  Idea  of  the  soul  as  a  simple  substance  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  psychological  paralogism ;  the  Idea  of  the  universe  is  the  subject  of  the  oos- 
molQgioal  antinomies,  and,  lastly,  the  Idea  of  a  most  real  being,  as  the  ideal  of  the  pure 
reason,  is  the  subject  of  the  attempted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God. 

Rational  Psychology,  says  Eant,  is  baaed  solely  on  the  consciousness  which  the 
thinking  I  has  of  itself ;  for  if  we  were  to  call  in  the  aid  of  our  observations  on  the 
play  of  our  thoughts,  and  on  the  natural  laws  thence  derivable  (as,  tf.  ^.,  HerbartsubBe- 
qnently  did,  when  he  attempted  to  found  a  proof  of  the  punctual  jsimplicity  of  the 
soul  on  the  mutual  combination  of  representations),  there  would  spring  up  an  empiri- 
cal p^chology,  unable  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  attributes  beyond  the  reach  of  pos- 
sible experience— such  as  the  attribute  of  simplicity — and  having  no  possible  claim  to 
apodictical  certain^.  From  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  rational  psychology  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  the  soul  exists  as  a  substance  (an  immaterial  substance),  that  as  a 
simple  substance  it  is  incorruptible,  and  that  as  an  intellectual  substance  it  is  ever 
identical  with  itself  or  is  one  person,  in  possible  oommeroe  with  the  body  and  immortal. 
But  the  arguments  of  rational  psychology  (in  the  statement  of  which  Kant  seems  chiefly 
to  have  adopted  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  in  Kuutzen^s  Von  der  immatmiel- 
len  Nntur  der  8ede,  Reimarus*  Die  wmehmeten  WahrheUen  der  naturUchen  BeUgion, 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn^s  Phadon)  involve  an  illegitimate  implication  to  the  Ego,  as  a 
transcendental  object,  of  the  conception  oi  substance,  which  presupposes  sensuous  in- 
tuition, and  applies  only  to  phenomenal  objects.  That  I,  who  think,  must  always  be 
regarded  in  every  act  of  thought  only  as  subject  and  as  something,  which  is  not  a  mere 
appurtenance  or  predicate  of  thought,  is  an  apodictical  and  even  an  identical  propo- 
sition; but  it  does  not  signify  that  I  am  objectively  an  independent  essence  or  sub- 
stance. So,  too,  it  is  implied  in  the  veiy  conception  of  thought  that  the  **  I  ^  of  ap- 
perception denotes  a  logically  simple  subject— which  is  an  analytical  proposition ;  but 
this  does  not  signify  that  the  thinking  I  is  a  simple  substance— which  would  be  a  syn- 
thetic proposition.  The  affirmation  of  my  own  identity  in  the  midst  of  all  the  chang- 
ing contents  of  consciousness  is,  again,  an  analytical  affirmation :,  but  from  this  identity 
cannot  be  inferred  the  identity  of  a  thinking  substance,  existing  amid  all  change  of 
states.  Finally,  that  I  distinguish,  my  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking  being,  from  the 
existence  of  other  things  external  to  me,  including  among  the  latter  my  own  body,  is  an 
analytical  proposition ;  but  it  does  not  enable  me  to  know  whether  this  consciousness 
of  myself  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  things  beside  and  external  to  me,  and 
whether,  therefore,  I  could  exist  without  a  body. 

The  difficulty  of  explaining  the  interaction  between  soul  and  body  is'  increased  by 
the  assumed  fact  of  their  heterogeneity,  the  former  being  regarded  as  existing  only  in 
time,  the  latter  in  both  time  and  space.  But  if  we  consider  (says  Kant,  Or,  af  the 
Pure  i2L,  2d  ed,  p.  427  seq.)  tha^the  two  classes  of  existences  assumed  in  this  hypo- 
thesis are  distinguished,  not  mteriorly,  but  only  by  the  fact  that  the  one  is  phenome- 
nally external  to  the  other,  and  henoe  that  that  which  underlies  the  phenomenon  of 
matter  as  its  reality,  or  as  the  thing-in  itself,  may  perTuips  not  be  ao  unUke  the  soul  itedf^ 
this  difficulty  disappears,  and  the  only  question  remaining  is  how  a  community  of  sub- 
stances is  in  any  sense  possible — a  question  which  neither  p^chology  nor  any  other 
form  of  human  science  can  answer.  The  idea,  here  only  briefly  intimated,  of  the  joM- 
Hbie  homogeneity  of  the  realities  whieh  underlie,  respectively,  the  phenomena  of  the 
external  and  those  of  the  internal  sense,  is  more  fully  developed -in  the  first  edition  of 
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the  Cr,  of  P.  K  Empizical  p^chology,  says  Kanfc,  smoe  it  has  reference  to  phe- 
nomena only,  is  properly  dnalistic ;  bat  transoendental  psychology  f arors  neither  dual- 
ism nor  pneamatLsm  (i^iritualism)  nor  materialism,  all  of  which  hold  the  diversity  of 
manner  in  which  objects — whose  intrinsic  nature  remains  unknown — are  mentally  rep- 
resented to  be  significant  of  a  corresponding  dirersity  in  the  nature  of  these  things 
themselvea  ^^  The  transcendental  object  which  underHes  external  phenomena,  as  also 
that  which  underlies  internal  intuition,  is  in  itself  neither  matter  nor  a  tihinlring  being, 
but  only  a  (to  us)  unknown  ground  of  the  phenomena,  from  which  we  derive  our  empi- 
rical conceptions  of  either  kind*'  {Or,  cf  the  Pure  Reason^  1st  ed.,  p.  379,  Bos.,  II.,  p. 
803).  *^  I  can  very  well  suppose  that  the  substance  to  which  our  external  senee  attri- 
butes extension,  is  in  itself  the  subject  of  thoughts  which  can  be  consciously  repre- 
sented to  itself  by  its  own  internal  eenee  ;  thus  that  which  in  one  aspect  is  called  ma- 
terial would  in  another  aspect  be  also  thinking  being,  not  whose  thoughts,  but  the  signs 
of  whose  thoughts  we  can  perceive  in  phenomena''  (£&.,  p.  35&,  Bo&,  II.,  288  seq). 
This  latter  supposition,  here  named  as  a  possible  one,  borders  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Leibnitzian  monadology,  which  toadies  that  complexes  of  monads — ^not  single  monads 
— appear  to  our  senses  as  extended  things,  and  at  the  same  time  contain  beings  whidi 
have  ideas  (representations),  and  may  contain  beings  capable  of  conscious  representation 
and  thought  It  is  still  less  removed  from  the  view  developed  by  Kant  in  his  ^^  Mana- 
doihgia  Pkysica. "  In  another  sense  it  contains  points  of  contact  with  Spinorism,  which 
ascribes  to  the  one  only  substance  thought  and  extensicm,  but  as  real  and  not  merely 
phenomenal  attributes.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  GnUque  of  Pure  Reaeon,  Kant  did 
not  deny  the  possibility  thus  suggested  in  the  first  edition,  but  rather  suggested  it  anew  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  though  refraining  from  a  more  detailed  development  of  the  idea. 
The  thought,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  the  second  edition,  but  the  critical  principle 
is  more  strictly  applied,  in  tbat  Kant  now  prefers  to  give  no  space  to  the  development  of 
indemonstrable  dog^matio  theories,  even  as  hypotheses,  but  to  confine  himself  to  the  most 
brief  suggestion  of  them.  We  may  add  that  the  meaning  of  the  hypothesis  in  question 
is  obviously  not  that  the  transcendental  substratum  of  external  phenomena  is  identical 
with  the  thinking  Ego,  or  that  it  is  only  a  thou^t  of  the  Ego,  but  that  it  is  possibly 
itself  also  a  thinking  essence,  and  therefore  of  like  nature  with  the  transcendental 
substratum  of  the  internal  sense— >just  as,  for  example,  in  the  Leibnitzian  system  all 
monads  are  mutually  homogeneous,  or  rather,  }ust  as  those  physical  monads  are  homo- 
geneous, which  Kant  assumes  in  his  Monadoiogia  Physiea  of  the  year  1756;  only 
because,  according  to  Kant,  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  whatever  of  the  transcen- 
dental substratum,  does  it  further  follow  that  still  other  theories,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  subject  and  object,  cannot,  as  hypotheses,  be  refuted.  It 
would  be  very  unjust  to  identify  the  conjecture  here  ventured  by  Kant  with  the  sub- 
jectivism of  Fichte.  It  is  true  that  Kant's  utterances  respecting  transcendental 
objects,  or  things-in-themselves,  are,  in  a  measure,  uncertain ;  but  this  uncertainty 
(which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  contradiction  inseparable  from  the  Kantian  doc- 
trine, in  that  the  transcendental  object  is  represented  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  and 
yet,  according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  a  cause)  is  observable  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Cr, 
of  P,  Eeaeon,  and  not  (as  Schopenhauer  and  others  have  asserted)  in  the  second  only. 
Gf.,  for  example,  the  passages— which  exist  in  both  editions — on  page  235  (Vol.  11.,  of 
Bosenkranz's  edition  of  Kant's  works),  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  on  p. 
391,  line  9  from  above  and  following,  and  Prdeg,,  §  57  (»5.,  IIL,  p.  124).  Though  it 
be  true,  that  in  the  first  edition  ot  the  Oritique  t\xo^  passages  are  more  frequent 
in  which  Kant  emphasizes  our  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  transcendental 
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objects,  while  later,  in  the  seeond  edition,  when  he  is  striTing,  in  view  of  mis* 
ftpprehensions  that  had  arisen,  to  render  more  dear  the  difference  between  his  doctrine 
and  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  passages,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  pos- 
tulating the  existence  of  things-in-themselves  as  the  transcendental  basis  of  the  world 
of  phenomena,  became  somewhat  more  numerous,  yet  Ka,nV8  doctrine  remained  essen- 
tially the  same,  viz. :  that  we  must  assume  that,  though  we  know  not  hatOy  transcendental 
objects  or  things-in-themselves  do  exist.  In  the  first  ed.,  p.  105,  £ant  only  says  that 
these  objects  are  nothing  for  tu,  and  on  p.  109  it  is  only  when  considered  as  =  z, 
that  they  are  said  to  be  nothing  for  us.  But  it  would  be  a  decidedly  false  interpre- 
tation of  Kant  dogmatically  to  identify  the  transcendental  object  of  the  external  or  tho 
internal  sense,  the  noumena  or  **  things-in-themselves'^ — with  which,  as  Kant  in  both 
editions  of  the  Critique  teaches,  the  manifold  affections  of  the  external  and  internal 
senses  originate,  and  with  which  Kant^s  distinction  of  the  empirical  from  the  d  priori 
is  necessarily  connnected — with  *^  the  unity  of  the  essence  in  the  multiplicity  of  phe- 
nomena." * 

The  Cosmological  Idea  is  the  source  of  four  Antinomies,  i.  e.y  pairs  of  mutually 
contradictory  propositions,  which  f oUow,  all  with  equal  consequence,  from  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenal  world,  in  the  transcendental  sense  of  the  term 
**  reality.^'  The  four  antinomies  correspoi^d  with  the  four  classes  of  categories.  (Gf. 
in  addition  to  the  critiques  by  Herbart,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  others,  in  particular, 
Beiche,  De  Kantu  anUrumUs  qua  dimntur  theoretids^  Gott.,  1838;  Jos.  Bichter,  IH6 
Kantiachen  AntirumUerij  Mannheim,  1803.) 

The  quantity  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  the  First  Antinomy.  Thesis :  The  world 
had  a  beginning  in  time  and  has  limits  in  apace.  Antithesis:  The  world  is  without 
beginning  and  without  limits  in  space. 

The  Second  Antinomy  relates  to  the  quaUty  of  the  world.  Thesis  :  Every  compoeito 
substance  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  simple  parts.  Antithesis  :  There  existsnothing  simple. 

The  Third  Antinomy  concerns  the  causal  rdation,  T/iesis :  Freedom,  in  the  tran- 
scendental sense  of  the  term,  is  a  reality,  or  there  may  be  absolute,  uncaused  beginningn 
of  series  of  effects.  Antithesis :  All  things,  without  exception,  take  place  in  the  world 
in  accordance  with  natural  law. 

The  Fourth  Antinomy  is  one  of  modaHty,  Thesis:  There  belongs  to  the  world 
(whether  as  part  or  as  cause)  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Antithesis  :  Nothing  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  proofs  and  counterproof^  given  by  Kant  in  connection  with  these  Antinomies 
are  all  indirect.  In  the  proof  of  each  thesis,  the  infinite  progression  affirmed  in  the 
correspondiug  antithesis  is  disputed  as  impossible,  while  in  proving  the  antithesis  the 
limit  assumed  in  the  thesis  is  rejected  as  arbitrary  and  unreal 

Kant  solves  the  antinomies  by  his  distinction  between  phenomena  and  things-in- 
themselves.  In  reference  to  the  world  as  a  transcendental  object,  or  noumenon,  or 
intelligible  world,  thesis  and  antithesis  in  the  two  first  or  mathematical  antinomies  are 
alike  false.  We  cannot  apply  to  the  intelligible  world  the  conceptions  of  space  and 
time  which  are  involved  in  the  predicates  *'  limitation  in  space  and  time,''  and  ^'  infinite 
extension  in  space  and  time,"  and  an  analogous  argument  may  be  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  predicates  " simplicity"  and  **  complexitiy ; "  hence  neither  the  one  nor  the 

*  This  by  way  of  complement,  and,  in  part,  for  the  take  of  giving  greater  predidon  to  the  ailments  in 
'toy  work:  De  priore  et  poaerion  forma  KanUana  (XUOet  BcOionis  Puree,  Bert.,  1863,  and  by  way  of  re- 
joinder to  Michelet'8  reply  in  hla  Beview,  "i>ar  ^MKinte,"  VdL  IIL,  Berlin,  18(9,  pp.  387-948 ;  cf.  my  S»st. 
(fir  ikv.,  8d ed.,  Bonn,  1868,  p.  48.  ..  -  - 
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other  of  the  oontradictoiy  predicates  can  be  applied  to  that  world,  and  from  the  non- 
applicability  of  the  one  the  applicability  of  the  other  oannofc  be  Inf  eired ;  the  contradic- 
tion in  form  between  Thesis  and  Antithesis  is  in  reality  only  an  apparent  one,  a  *'  dia- 
lectical opposition."  Bnt  we  mnst  admit,  as  a  regvkUive  principle  of  speoolatiye  inves- 
tigation, the  requirement  that  no  limit  be  regarded  as  absolutely  ultimate.  In  the  two 
last  or  dynamic  Antinomies  the  Thesis  is  true  of  the  intelligible  world,  the  Antithesis  of 
the  phenomenal.  Eveiy  phenomenon  depends  necessarily  upon  some  other  phenomenon 
or  phenomena,  but  things-in-themselyes  are  free.  Within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenal 
there  exists  no  unconditioned  cause,  but  outside  of  the  whole  complex  of  phenomena 
there  exists,  as  their  transcendental  g^undj  the  TJnconditioned. 

The  sum  of  all  reaUtiee  or  perfections,  cK)nceived  in  eonereto  and  even  in  individito  as 
an  exemplar  or  transcendental  prototype,  is  the  Theological  Ideal.  The  theoretical 
proofs  of  God^s  existence  are  the  so-called  ontological,  oosmological,  and  teleological 
or  physico-theological  arguments. 

The  Ontological  Argument  concludes  from  the  conception  of  God  as  the  most  real 
being  to  his  existence,  since  existence — ^necessary  existence— belongs  in  the  class  of 
realities,  and  is  therefore  contained  in  the  conception  of  the  most  real  being.    Kant 
here  disputes  the  assumption  that  being  is  a  real  predicate,  by  adding  which  to  other 
predicates  the  sum  of  realities  may  be  increased.     The  comparison,  says  Kant,  between 
a-  being  possessing  other  predicates,  but  not  being,  and  a  being  combining  with  these 
other  predicates  that  of  being,  and  hence  by  so  much  greater,  more  perfect,  or  more 
real  than  the  former,  is  absurd.     When  being  is  affirmed,  the  object  is  posited  with  all~\ 
its  predicates.    This  is  the  meaning  of  being.     When  being  is  not  affirmed— or,  what  is  , 
the  same  thing,  when  the  object  is  not  thus  posited — no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  * 
the  conception  of  the  object  to  its  predicates.     Hence,  in  reasoning  to  the  existence  of 
God,  if  being  is  to  be  demonstrated  as  a  predicate,  being  must  hare  been  already  pre-  , 
yiously  assumed,  whence  we  arrive  only  at  a  pitiful  tautology.     This  tautological  con- 
clusion would  be  an  identical,  hence  an  analytical  proposition,  while  the  assertion  that 
Grod  is,  is,  like  all  existential  propositions,  a  aynthetio  one,  and  can  therefore  not  be, 
demonstrated  d  priori  in  reg^ard  to  a  noumenon. 

The  Oosmological  Argument  concludes  from  the  fact  that  anything  exists  to  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being,  which  being,  by  the  aid  of  the  ontological 
argument,  is  then  identified  with  God  as  the  most  real  or  perfect  being  {ens  reaiissimum 
or  perfectummum),  Kant,  per  contra^  denies  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  use 
of  the  reason  justify  us  in  prolonging  the  chain  of  causes  beyond  the  sphere  of  expe- 
rience ;  but,  he  adds,  if  the  argument  did  really  conduct  to  an  extramundane  and  abso-  , 
lutely  necessary  cause,  it  could  not  demonstrate  that  this  cause  is  the  absolutely  pep-  ' 
feet  being ;  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  ontological  argument  is  shown  inadmissible  by 
the  demonstrated  invalidity  of  the  latter. 

The  Teleological  Argument  concludes  from  the  order  and  adaptation  in  nature  to  | 
the  absolute  wisdom  and  power  of  its  author.     Kant  speaks  of  this  argument  with 
respect,  on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  producing  conviction,  but  denies  i1^  scientific 
validity.     The  conception  of  finality  can,  according  to  Kant,  no  more  <^^«"i  the  concep- 
tion of  cause,  be  employed  in  justification  of  conclusions  which  lead  us  beyond  all  the 
limits  of  the  world  of  phenomena ;  for  it  too  is  of  egoistic  or  subjective  origin,  and  is, 
like  the  conception  of  cause,  transferred  by  man  from  himself  to  things,  but  it  is  invalid 
as  applied  to  transcendental  objects.    Did,  however,  the  teleological  argument  lead  to  \ 
an  extramundane  author  of  the  world,  it  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  world- 
builder  of  great  power  and  wisdom,  according  to  the  degree  of  adaptation  manifest  in  . 
13 
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f  tiie  world,  bnt  not  tbii4i  of  an  almlglily  and  all-wise  creator  of  the  world.  And  here, 
again,  to  sapplement  the  argament  by  having  recourse  to  the  ontological  azgument 
would  be  unjustifiable. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Beaaon,  or  the  Idea  of  God,  like  all  transcendental  oonceptious  of 
I  the  reason,  has  theoretical  validity  only  in  so  far  as  it,  as  a  regtUative  principle,  serves 
(  to  lead  the  understanding  in  all  empirical  cognition  to  seek  for  systematic  unity.  The 
transcendental  ideas  are  not  eonstitutivs  principles  through  which  certain,  objects  lying 
beyond  the  reach  of  experience  may  be  known;  they  simply  require  of  the  under- 
standing systematic  unity  and  completeness  in  its  comprehension  of  the  field  of 
experience.  We  are  required  by  a  correct  maxim  of  natural  philosophy  to  abstain  from 
all  theological  and  from  all  transcendent  explanations  of  the  arrangement  of  nature 
generally.  But  in  the  employment  of  the  practical  reason  the  Ideal  of  the  Reason  may 
serve  as  a  form  of  thought  for  the  highest  object  of  moral  and  religious  faith. 

In  the  ^^ Doctrine  of  Method*^  Kant  makes  many  valuable  observations  relating  to 
metaphysics  as  a  science  dependent  on  the  critique  of  the  reason,  but  contributes 
nothing  to  the  mateiial  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  human  thought  to 
objective  reality,  contenting  himself  with  simply  deducing  methodological  consequences 
from  the  doctrines  previously  established.  It  may  here  suffice  to  cite  an  affirmation  of 
Kant^s  in  the  part  of  the  ^^Dodtrine  of  Method^'  relating  to  the  ^^DiKdpline  of  the 
Reason  in  its  Polemical  Use"  {Cr.  of  the  PureB.^  Isted.  p.  747 ;  2ded.  p.  775,  Ros.,  II.,  p. 
677) :  ^*  It  is  extremely  preposterous  to  expect  from  the  reason  enlightenment,  and  yet  to 
dictate  to  it  beforehand  on  which  side  the  weight  of  its  autholity  must  necessarily  fall." 

Kant's  Physical  Philosophy  is  closely  related  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Critique 
of  the  Pure  B^ason,  and  especially  to  the  Transcendental  Esthetic  and  Analytic.  *  (Cf . 
Lazarus  Bendavid,  Vorleeungen  uber  die  metaph,  Anfangsgr,  der  Naturw,,  and,  per 
eantra,  Schwab,  Prufung  der  KaiUigchen  Begriffe  wn  der  UfidurchdringUchkeU,  der 

*  If  it  is  the  IraaineflB  of  physical  philosophy  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  that 
which  as  transcendental  object  or  thing-in-itself  underlies  them,  then  such  a  philosophy  is  impossible  from  the 
Critical  stand-point  which  restricts  us  to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  these  phenomena  being  our  ideas.  The 
**  Metaphyseal  Principles  of  Natural  Science  ''*  can  only  contain  a  systematic  collection  of  what  Kant  holds 
to  be  <)  priori  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  When,  nevertheless,  Kant  goes  beyond  the  phenomenal,  and 
when,  especially,  matter  is  reduced  by  him  to  forces,  these  forces,  which  lie  behind  phenomena,  occupy  in  his 
ajrstem  an  untenable  middle  position  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal,  between  the  appe&ranoe  and 
the  thing-in-itself.  According  to  the  Critique  q/"  Uie  Pure  Reason  it  is  the  spacelessand  timeless  thing-in-itnelf 
which  so  affects  our  (in  themselves  likewise  spaceless  and  timeless)  senses  that  ransatlonH  arise  in  us  which  are 
brought  by  the  "  I  ^  into  harmony  with  the  d  priori  forms  of  intuition  and  thought.  In  the  Met,  Prindplee 
of  Nat.  Science  Kant  says :  "  It  is  only  through  motion  that  the  external  senses  can  bo  affected.**  In  oonsis- 
tenoy  with  the  teachizigs  of  the  Critique  qf  the  Pure  Season  this  can  only  mean :  when  the  affection  itself 
becomes  phenomenal  (when  we  not  simply  suffer  an  affection,  but  perceive  the  process  of  the  affection  in  tho 
^ease  of  other  sensitive  beings  or  of  ourselves,  «.  (7.,  when  we  see  the  blow  which  awakens  the  sense  of  feeling  or 
perceive  through  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch  the  vibration  of  the  chord  which  affects  our  cars,  etc.),  then 
must  the  spnoeless  and  timeless  relation,  on  which  the  prodnctlon  of  sensations  reaUy  depends,  appear  to  ns  as 
motion.  But  this  Umitation,  under  which  alone,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  CrUique  qf  the  Reason, 
the  doctrine  of  affection  through  motion  can  be  received,  passes  in  the  natural  philosophy  built  up  upon  it 
moro  and  moro  into  the  back-ground,  and  this  hovers  in  an  uncertain  medium  between  an  A  priori  theoiy  of 
phenomena  (existing  only  in  human  consdouBneas)  and  a  theory  of  real  objects  (which  exist  independently  of 
the  consdousnesB  of  peroelvlng  beings,  which  subsisted  possibly  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  organized 
beings,  and  on  which  the  existence  of  sensations  depends,  and)  which  underlie  all  natural  phenomena.  In 
reading  the  ** Metaphysical  Principles  qf  Ntitural  Science'^  It  is  necessary  In  one  i^egard  to  forget,  and  yet 
In  another  ever  to  remember,  that  according  to  the  logical  consequence  of  Kant's  System  we  have  to  do  aim- 
ply  with  processes  which  take  place  only  within  human  oonsdoiuness,  and  which  therefore  are  by  that  fact 
psychically  conditioned,  *and  cannot  constitute  conditions  of  the  existence  of  beings  capable  of  pomwrdng 
sensations  and  ideas. 
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AnMvung  tind  der  Zurudcttosmng  der  Korper^  nd>$t  einer  DarsteUunr;  dcr  Rypothese 
dm  U  Sage  uber  die  meehanischs  Ursaohe  der  aUffemeinen  Oranitation,  1807,  and  Fr. 
Gottlieb  Bnsse,  Kants  metaph,  Anfangagr.  der  Naturw,  in  xhren  OrHnden  idderlegt, 
Dresden,  18!^ ;  see  also  G.  Renschle, JTan^  und  die  KcOurwieeeMehaft,  in  the  Deutsche 
Viertdjahresehrift,  April-June,  1868,  p.  50,  and  especially  on  Eant^s  dynamic  theory  of 
matter,  ibid.y  pp.  57-62.) 

Kant  diTidoB  the  '^Hetaph.  Principles  of  Natural  Bcience^'  into  four  principal 
porta  The  first  of  them  treats  of  motion  as  a  pure  quantity,  and  is  called  by  Kant 
Phoronomics ;  the  second  considers  motion  as  belonging  to  the  quality  of  matter,  under 
the  name  of  an  originally  moving  force,  and  is  called  Dynamics ;  the  third,  Mechanics, 
treats  of  the  parts  of  matter  with  this  quality  as  placed  by  their  own  motion  in  mutual 
relation ;  while  the  fourth  defines  motion  and  rest  in  matter  simply  in  relation  to  the 
mode  in  which  we  mentally  represent  them,  or  to  modality,  and  is  termed  by  Kant 
Phenomenology. 

In  the  Phoronomics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  movable  in  space,  and  deduces  in 
particular  the  proposition  that  no  motion  can  be  neutralized  except  by  another  motion 
of  the  same  mobile  object  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  Dynamics  he  defines  matter 
as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it  fills  any  given  space,  and  lays  down  the  proposition  :  ^'  Mat- 
ter fills  a  certain  space,  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence,  but  in  virtue  of  a  special 
moving  force  belonging  to  it."  He  attributes  to  matter  the  force  of  attraction— defining 
it  as  that  moving  force  through  which  one  portion  of  matter  can  be  the  cause  c^  the 
approach  of  others  to  it — and  the  force  of  repulsion,  or  the  force  whereby  one  portion 
of  matter  can  cause  other  portions  to  recede  from  it,  and  he  defines  more  precisely  the 
force  through  which  matter  fills  space  as  being  the  force  of  repulsion,  saying :  ^*  Matter 
fills  its  spaces  in  virtue  of  repulsive  forces  belonging  to  all  its  parts,  i»  e.y  through  a 
force  of  extension  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  of  definite  degree,  below  or  above  which 
smaller  or  greater  d^^rees  can  be  conceived  in  inflnitum.^^    Elasticity,  in  the  sense  of 
expansive  force,  belongs  therefore  originally  to  all  matter.    Matter  is  infinitely  divisible 
into  parts,  each  of  which  is  itself  matter ;  this  follows  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
space,  and  from  the  repulsive  force  belonging  to  every  portion  of  matter.    The  force  of 
repulsion  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  distances ;  the  force  of 
attraction,  on  the  contrary,  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.     In  the  part 
entitled  Mechanics  Kant  defines  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  it,  as  such,  possesses 
motive  force,  and  deduces  thence,  in  particular,  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics  : 
Amidst  all  the  changes  of  the  material  realm  of  nature  the  whole  quantity  of  matter 
remains  the  same,  unaugmented  and  undiminished ;  All  change  in  matter  has  an  exter- 
nal cause  (law  of  persistence  of  rest  and  motion,  or  law  of  inertia) ;  In  all  cases  of  the 
communication  of  motion,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.     In  the  Phenomenology  Kant 
defines  matter  as  the  mobile  in  so  far  as  this,  as  such,  can  be  an  object  of  experience, 
and  develops  the  propositions,  (1)  that  the  rectilinear  motion  of  a  portion  of  matter 
with  reference  to  an  empirical  portion  of  space,  as  distinguished  from  a  conceivable 
opposite  motion  of  the  space  itself  (the  portion  of  matter  in  the  latter  case  remaining 
unmoved),  is  simply  a  possible  predicate  (but  that  when  conceived  out  of  all  relation  to 
some  portion  of  matter  external  to  the  portion  in  motion,  i.  «.,  when  conceived  as  abso- 
lute motion,  it  is  impossible) ;  (3)  that  the  circular  motion  of  any  portion  of  matter,  in 
distinction  from  the  conceivable  opposite  motion  of  the  space  in  which  it  moves,  is  a 
real  predicate  of  the  same  (but  that  the  apparent  opposite  motion  of  a  relative  space  is 
a  mere  semblance) ;  (8)  that  in  the  case  of  every  motion  of  a  body,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  moTes  with  reference  to  anotlier  body,  an  equal  opposite  motion  of  the  latter  is 
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neoeesazy.  The  fizBt  of  these  phenomenological  laws  determmes  the  modality  of  motion 
with  reference  to  Phoronomics,  the  second  with  reference  to  Dynamics,  and  the  third 
with  reference  to  Mechanics. 

The  transition  from  the  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Science  to  physics  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ^^  Metaphysics  of  Nature^^  (a  work  co-ordinated  with  the  Metaphysics 
of  Ethics,  which  indades  the  doctrines  of  legal  right  and  of  morality),'  which  treats  of 
the  motive  forces  of  matter,  and  is  divided  by  Kant  into  an  ^*  Elementazy  System  '^  and 
a  '•'■  System  of  the  World.'^  The  manuscript  was  left  unfinished.  (Some  fragments  of 
it  will  perhaps  soon  be  edited  by  Beicke.) 

§  123.  As  Kant,  in  his  Oritique  of  the  Pure  Reason^  sets  out  from 
the  distinction  and  opposition  which  he  finds  existing  between  empiri- 
cal and  a  jpriori  knowledge,  so  the  analogous  opposition  between  sen- 
suous propensity  and  the  law  of  reason  forms  the  foundation  of  his 
Oritique  of  the  Practical  Reason,  All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may 
be  directed  are  viewed  by  Kant  as  being  empirical,  and  accordingly  as 
furnishing  sensuous  and  egoistic  motives  for  the  will,  which  ai-e  all 
reducible  to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness ;  but  this  principle, 
says  Kant,  is,  according  to  the  immediate  testimony  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness, directly  opposed  to  the  princii)le  of  morality.  As  motive 
for  the  moral  will  Kant  retains,  after  excluding  all  material  motives, 
only  the  form  of  possible  universality  in  the  law  which  determines  the 
will.  The  principle  of  morality  is  contained,  for  him,  in  the  require- 
ment:" Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be 
accepted  as  the  principle  of  a  universal  legislation."  This  "  funda- 
mental law  of  the  practical  reason "  bears  the  form  of  a  command, 
because  man  is  not  a  purely  rational  being,  but  is  also  a  sensuous 
l)eing,  and  the  senses  are  in  constant  active  opposition  to  reason.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  conditional  command,  like  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
wliich  are  only  of  hypothetical  authority,  being  valid  only  when  certain 
ends  are  to  be  attained,  but  it  is  an  unconditional  and  the  only  uncondi- 
tional command,  the  Categorical  Imperative.  Consciousness  of  this 
fundamental  law  is  a  fact  of  the  reason,  but  not  an  empirical  one ;  it 
is  the  only  fact  of  the  pure  reason,  which  thus  manifests  itself  in  the 
character  of  an  original  law-giver.  This  command  flows  from  the  auton- 
omy of  the  will,  while  all  material,  eudsemonistic  principles  flow  from 
the  heteronomy  of  arbitrary,  unregulated  choice.  Outward  conformity 
to  law  is  legality,  but  right  action,  prompted  by  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  is  morality.  Our  moral  dignity  depends  on  our  moral  self-deter- 
mination. Man,  in  his  character  as  a  rational  being  or  a  "  thing-in- 
itself,"  gives  law  to  himself  as  a  sensuous  being  or  a  phenomenon.    In 
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this,  says  Xant  (who  here  treats  the  theoretical  difference  between 
thing-in-itself  and  phenomenon  practically  as  a  diflFerence  of  worth),  is 
contained  the  origin  of  duty.  On  the  moral  consciousness  are  founded 
three  morally  necessary  convictions,  which  Kant  terms  "  postulates  of 
the  pure  practical  reason,"  viz. :  the  conviction  of  our  moral  freedom 
— since  the  aflirmation :  "  thou  canst,  for  thou  oughtest,"  forces  us  to 
assume  that  the  sensuous  part  of  our  being  may  be  determined  by  the 
rational  part;  of  our  immortality — since  our  wills  can  approximate 
to  conformity  with  the  moral  law  only  in  infinitum/  and  of  the 
existence  of  God  as  the  ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  reason  and  nature, 
who  will  establish  tlie  harmony  demanded  by  the  moral  consciousness 
between  moral  worth  and  happiness. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion, 
which  he  develops  in  his  "  Religioii  within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Rear 
8onj^  is  expressed  in  his  reduction  of  religion  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness. The  courting  of  favor  with  God  through  statutory  religious 
actions  or  observances,  which  are  different  from  the  moral  commands, 
is  mock  service ;  the  truly  religious  spirit  is  that  which  recognizes  all 
our  duties  as  divine  commands.  Through  an  allegorizing  interpreta- 
tion, Kant  reduces  the  dogmas  of  positive  theology  to  doctrines  of 
philosophical  ethics. 

In  addit'on  to  the  litentare  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  paaaages  In  the  works  of  F. 
H.  Jaoobi,  Schleiennacher,  Schelllng,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Beneke,  Schopenhaaer,  and  others,  in  which  KAnt> 
ethical  doctrines  are  examined,  as  also  Wegaeheider's  Vergletchung  Stotscher  und  Kantt9cker  EOUk  (Ham- 
bug,  1T9TX  and  Oarve's  Daratellung  und  Kritik  der  Kantischen  SUterHekre  (in  the  Introductory  Emay  to 
his  translalion  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Brealau,  1798,  pp.  183-^94),  etc.,  cf.  StrVimpeU  {DU  Pad.  der  Ph.  Kant, 
FtchU^  Herbari,  Branswick,  1843)  and  Arthur  Rlchter  {KanPs  Anstchten  fiber  EYziehufiff,  O.-Pr,,  Hal- 
berstadt,  1865)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  education';  L.  Paul  (HaUe,  1866)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  radical  evil,  and 
Ch.  A.  ThUo  (in  the  ZeUschr.f.  exacts  Philos.,  VoL  V.,  Leips.,  1866,  pp.  276-S12;  85at-397)  on  Kanfs  rell- 
SiooB phaosophy  in  general;  Paul  (in  the  Jahrbttcher  /Br  deutschs  Theologie^  Vol.  XI.,  1866,  pp.  G34-(»9) 
on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  Ood  as  an  imagined  ideal  of  humanity ;  Paul  (Kiel,  1869)  on  Kant's  doctrine 
of  the  ideal  Christ;  J.  Quaatz  (Z)/m.,  HaUe,  1867)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  conscience;  0.  Kohl  {Inauff.  Divert., 
Leipaic,  1868)  on  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  On  the  relation  of  the  Kantian  Ethics  to 
the  Aristotelian  cf.,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  in  VoL  I.,  S  60,  by  Brttckner  and  others,  eaiwially  Tren- 
delenburg, J>er  WiderttreU  nottichen.  Kani  und  ArUt.  inderEthit,  in  the  8d  vol.  of  his  HM.  Beitr.  »tr  PhOoa., 
BorL,  1867.  pp.  171-314.  [Of.  farther,  James  Edmunds,  KamCB  BtMce^  in  the  Jowmal  of  SpecuiaUve  Phi- 
loaophv.  Vol  V.,  St.  Louis,  1871,  pp.  37-38,  108-118.— Tr.] 

To  hia  piindpal  work  on  practical  philoBopby  Kant  did  not  give  the  title :  Critiqae 
of  the  Pure  Practical  Reason,  but  Critique  cf  the  Practical  Eeasony  affirming  that  the 
work  to  be  undertaken  was  a  critiqae  of  the  entire  practical  faculty,  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  there  is  a  pure  practical  reason ;  the  latter  being  shown  to  exist,  it  would 
not,  like  the  pure  speculative  reason,  stand  in  need  of  a  critique  to  hinder  it  from 
transcending  its  limits,  for  it  proved  its  own  reality,  and  the  reality  of  its  conceptions, 
by  an  argument  of  fact  ( Crit.  of  the  Prnct.  Peasmi,  Preface). 

Kant  expounded  the  fundamental  ideds  of  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Peaaan  most 
fully  in  his  Oroundicark  of  the  MctavhysicJi  of  Morah  (which  preceded  this  Critique). 
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Kant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting  a  mbjectiTe  prinolple  of  willing ;  the  ob- 
jectiye  principle,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  founded  in  the  reason  itself,  is  termed  by 
him  the  practical  law  ;  he  includes  both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practiad 
priimple,  £  «.,  a  principle  which  contains  a  universal  determination  of  the  will,  involv- 
ing several  practical  roles  {Oroundwork  ofj  etc.,  Sect.  1,  Note;  Crit.  of  the  Pract. 
Reanon^  §  1).  He  aigues :  All  practUial  principles  which  presuppose  an  object  (mat- 
ter) of  the  faculty  of  desire  as  the  determining  ground  of  the  will  are,  without  excep- 
tion, empirical,  and  can  furnish  no  practical  laws  ((7r.  of  Vie  Pract.  lieason,  §  2).  All 
material  practical  principles  are,  as  such,  wholly  of  one  uid  the  same  kind,  and  be- 
long under  the  general  principle  of  self-love  or  personal  happinesa      By  happiness 

\  Kant  understands  ^^  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  a  rational  being  of  the  agreeableneas 

(  of  life,  accompanying  without  interruption  lus  entire  existence.  ^^  The  principle  which 
makes  of  this  agreeableness  the  highest  motive  of  choice  is  termed  by  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-love  {ib.,  %  3).  Since  now  Ksait  denies  to  all  that  is  empirical  that  neces- 
saiy  character  which  is  requisite  for  a  law,  and  since  all  the  ^*  matter  "  of  desire,  i.  «., 
every  concrete  object  of  the  will,  which  serves  as  a  motive,  bears  an  empirical  charac- 
ter, it  follows  that,  if  a  rational  being  is  to  conceive  his  maxims  as  practical  universal 
laws,  he  can  only  conceive  them  as  principles,  which,  not  by  their  matter,  but  only  in 
view  of  their  form,  as  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  universal  moral  legislation,  are  fitted  to 
direct  the  will  (id.,  §  4).  The  will  which  is  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  (universal) 
law,  is  independent  of  the  natural  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  therefore  free  (ib., 
§  5),  as  also,  conversely,  a  free  will  can  only  be  determined  hy  the  mere  form  of  a  maxim, 
or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  ar  a  universal  law  (ti.,  §  6).  Now  we  are  conscious  that  our 
wills  owe  fealty  to  a  law  which  is  of  absolute  validity ;  our  wills  must,  therefore,  bo 
capable  of  being  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  a  law,  and  hence  are  free.  Pure 
reason  is  by  itself  and  independently  practical,  and  gives  man  a  universal  law,  which  we 
term  the  Moral  Law  {tb,y  §  7).  This  fundamental  law  of  the  pure  practical  reason,  or 
the  Categorical  Imperative,  is  expressed  by  Kant  in  the  Groundwork  of  ike  MetapJiya. 
of  Morals  in  a  threefold  formula :  1.  Act  according  to  maxims  of  which  thou  canst 
wish  that  they  may  serve  as  universal  laws,  or,  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  action  were  by 

*  thy  wUl  to  become  the  universal  law  of  nature ;  3.  Act  so  as  to  use  humanity,  as  well 
in  thine  own  person  as  in  the  person  of  all  others,  ever  as  end,  and  never  merely  as 
means ;  8.  Act  according  to  the  Idea  of  the  will  of  all  rational  beings  as  the  source  of 
an  universal  legislation.     In  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  he  confines  himself 

I  to  the  one  formula  (§  7) :  Act  so  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  can  likewise  be  valid 
at  all  times  as  the  principle  of  a  imiversal  legislation.  Whenever  the  maxim  under 
which  an  action  would  fall  would,  if  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  universal  law,  abso- 
lutely destroy  itself  by  an  inner  contradiction,  then  abstinence  from  such  action  is  a 
"  perfect  duty ;  "  whenever  we  at  least  cannot  wish  that  it  should  be  a  universal  law, 
because  then  the  advantage  which  we  hoped  to  reap  through  it  would  be  converted 
into  injury,  abstinence  is  an  *^  imperfect  duty.*^  Kant  terms  self-determination  in  con- 
formity to  the  Categorical  Imperative,  ^*  Autonomy  of  the  Will ;  '^  but  all  founding  of 
the  practical  law  on  any  ^^  matter  of  the  will  '*  whatever,  t.  «.,  on  any  ends  to  be  sought, 
especially  on  the  end  of  (one's  own  or  even  of  all  men^s)  happiness,  is  simply  the 
*•  Heteronomy  of  Arbitrary  Choice."* 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Kant,  in  thU  argument  f^^inst  **  Eudeemoniam,'*  first  dogiades  the  oonoeption  of 
£ada2moni8m  by  limiting  it  to  the  gratification  o'f  aensuouii  and  egoistic  alms,  and  then,  measuring  it  bj  the 
standard  of  the  purer  moral  oonaciousnesa,  finds  it,  naturally,  insufficient  and  untenable.  Supposing  it  onoe 
determined  what  duty  requizea,  then  this  should  be  done  for  the  very  reasons  whioh  oonstltute  it  a  matter  of 
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The  Categorical  Imperative  serves  Kant  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Bea»on  as  a 
principle  for  the  deduction  of  human  freedom,  since  in  the  moral  law  he  finds  a  law  of 
causality  through  freedom,  and  hence  a  law  implying  the  possibility  of  a  supra-sensible 
nature.  Herewith,  however,  according  to  Kant,  nothing  is  added  to  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  reason,  but  the  reason  is  confirmed  in  its  assurance  of  the  reality  of 

duty,  and  not  on  aocoant  of  any  suppoeable  "eudBemonistlc  ^'  dde-endii;  this  trae  proposition  in  quite  distln. 
piLshable  ftom  the  fUse  one,  that  the  requirements  of  daty  are  not  baaed  on  ends ;  it  is  only  these  supposed 
«/{ie-ends  which  can  lead  to  real  heteronomy.  Kant's  merit  is  very  considerable  for  what  he  has  done  to 
purify  and  quicken  the  direct  moral  consciousness,  and,  especially,  to  incite  to  the  pursuit  of  moral  indepen- 
dence ;  but  he  em  in  identifying  the  stage  at  which  one  first  ceases  the  pursuit  of  collateral  ends  through 
respect  for  the  law,  with  that  of  essential  morality.  In  his  exaltation  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  as  an 
nnconditional  duty  above  *'the  sweet  feeling  of  doing  good'*  (cf.  the  earny  of  Kant  on  **  Lasting  Peaoe,^ 
Ros.  and  Schub.'s  ed.,  VII.,  1,  p.  290),  of  material  and  intellectual  labor  above  idle  enjoyment  (cf.  the  essay 
on  a  '*  Gentle  Tone  in  Philosophy ''—Bos.  and  Schuh,  I.,  622,  and  the  essay  on  the  **  Conjectural  Beginning 
of  Human  History,"  Bos.  and  Schnb.,  YII.,  376  scq.),  and  in  his  denunciation  of  lawless  caprice,  heoccixpies 
perfectly  justifiable  ground,  as  opposed  to  those  who  so  interpreted  the  Ideas  of  personal  and  public  welfare 
as  to  find  in  them  ground  for  sacrificing  the  very  noblest  and  highest  interests  of  the  free  Intellect  to  sensuous 
gratification,  to  the  public  welfare  as  Interpreted  from  a  one-sided  stand-point,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
external  quiet  and  order.  But  his  polemics  do  not  bear  upon  the  true  and  more  profound  conception  of 
Eudsemonism,  as  established  notably  by  Aristotle,  who  recognizes  the  esAentlal  relation  of  pleasure  to  activity, 
and  founds  ethics  on  the  gradation  of  functions.  In  pai'ticular,  Kant  overlooks  in  his  ai^nment  the  fact 
that  the  neccwity  for  society  of  universal  laws,  and  of  their  being  held  mcred,  follows  also  from  the  eudxcmo- 
Bistic  principle.  The  middle  term  or  conception  by  means  of  which  Kant  juatiflcs  his  classifloation  even  of 
the  noblest  intellectual  ends  among  the  objects  of  egoistic  desire,  ahd  hence  also  his  exclusion  of  them  from 
the  moral  principle,  is  the  conception  of  their  empirical  character :  as  empirical  ends  they  lack,  he  says,  the 
characteristic  of  necessity ;  they  belong  to  the  world  of  scnaible  phenomena,  to  mere  natore,  and  not  to  the 
realm  of  freedom ;  they  depend  only  on  the  principle  of  personal  sensuous  happiness ;  all  that  Is  noblest  and 
highest  must  be  altogether  non-cmpiracal.  But  in  reality  the  noble  as  well  as  the  ignoble,  love  as  well 
as  self-.oeeking.  are  matters  of  (external  and  internal)  experience.  The  distinction  between  things  in  point 
of  worth  is  specifically  different  from  the  distinction  between  the  empirical  and  the  non-empirical.  Kant's  denial 
of  the  origin  of  the  moral  law  in  real  ends  corresponds  most  exactly  with  his  denial  of  the  origin  of  apodictical 
knowledge  in  experience,  which  latter  denial  in  the  Critique  of  l/ie  Pure  Hean'on  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  his  new  interpretation  of  the  conception  of  A  priori  knowledge/  Henoc  a  twofold  misfortune :  1.  The 
higher  h  brought  into  abrupt  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  to  the  lower,  and  the  idea  of  a  gradation  is  made 
impoHsible ;  2.  the  higher  is  conceived  only  in  its  formal  aspect,  not  understood  in  the  light  of  the  order 
immaneni  in  ituelf,  but  represented  as  a  form  generated  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  apart  from  tho 
category  of  time,  by  the  Ego,  by  which  it  is  communicated  to  the  in  itself  formless  material  furnished  by 
experience.  Kant  confounds  in  his  ethics  the  order  of  ends,  in  respect  of  worth,  with  the  logical  form  of 
pomible  universality ;  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  the  character  of  rational  beings  as  ends  to  themselves  that 
he,  incidentally,  finds  a  real  moral  norm.  But  the  ethical  work  of  the  individualization  of  action  is  misap- 
prehended by  him,  and  sacrificed  to  the  empty  form  of  possible  universality.  Kant  wrongly  regarded  the 
form  of  logical  abstraction,  on  which  the  poi«ibility  of  juridical  and  military  order  depends,  as  an  original 
form  of  morality.  It  is  true  that  no  single  edraple  end.  viewed  by  itself  alone,  is  either  moral  or  immoral : 
that  morality  demands  not  a  sporadic  well-doing,  but  flddity,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  a  moral  law,  and  de- 
pends on  the  conformity  of  the  wUl  with  a  judgment  concerning  the  will,  which  is  founded  in  the  recognition 
of  a  moral  order  universally  binding,  just  as  it  is  true  that  no  single  simple  experience,  viewed  by  itself  alone, 
involves  apodicUcity,  but  that  all  apodlctidty  depends  on  the  application  to  ex)x>riencc  of  a  complex  of  knowl- 
edge resting  on  principles.  But  it  Is  not  true  that  order  in  knowledge  and  praxis  originates  in  the  reason  of 
the  Subject  alone,  and  that  it  is  first  introduced  by  the  latter  to  a  "  matter,**  in  itself  without  order ;  it  depends, 
on  the  contrary,  on  the  reception  of  the  order,  whidi  exists  objectively,  into  oiur  knowledge  and  praxis.  The 
norms  of  logic  flow  from  the  relation  of  perception  and  thought  in  us  to  the  spatial,  temporal,  and  caused 
order  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  objects  of  knowledge,  and  the  norms  of  ethics  flow  from  the  relation  of 
our  willing  and  praxis  to  the  onler  of  worth,  which  exists  in  the  various  natural  and  spiritual  ends  which  can 
be  propoelbd  to  the  will.  The  relation  of  the  moral  order,  to  the  objectivo  order  of  worth  in  natural  and  spirit- 
tial  functions  is  just  like  that  of  apodicticity  In  knowledge  to  the  objective  necessity  present  in  the  natural 
and  spiritual  processes  known.  Cf.  my  article  Ueber  dan  Art9toteliHche^  Kantinche  una  HerbarCache  Moral- 
prindp^  in  Fichte's  ZeiUtchrifi  flir  PMlon.  und  phUos.  KrUik^  Vol.  24,  1854,  p.  71  seq.,  and  Spstem  qf 
Logtc,  ad  {{  57  and  137.     [Cf.  Lotze  Mixboxosmus.] 
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the  conception  of  freedom,  which  was  assomed  by  it  as  possible  (in  the  coBmological 
Antinomies),  and  whose  objective,  although  only  practical  reality,  is  here  made  a  cer- 
tainty. The  conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practical  intent,  the 
determining  motive  of  the  will  being  found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things ;  but  the 
conception  which  the  reason  forms  of  its  own  causality  as  a  noumenon  is  of  no  theo- 
retical service  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  its  supra-sensible  existence.  Causality,  in 
the  sense  implied  by  freedom,  belongs  to  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing-in-itself  (nou- 
menon) ;  while  causality,  in  the  sense  implied  in  the  mechanism  of  nature,  belongs  to 
him  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  subject  of  the  realm  of  appearances  (phenomena).  The  objec- 
tive reality,  which  belongs  practically  to  the  conception  of  causality  in  the  sphere  of 
the  supra-sensible,  gives  also  to  all  other  categories  the  like  practical  reality  and  appli- 
cability, in  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  related  to  the  determining  g^round  of  the  pure 
will,  the  moral  law ;  so  that  Kant  in  the  CHtique  of  the  Practical  Eeawn  recovers  prac- 
tically what  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  (Speculative)  Reason  he  had  theoretically  given 
up.  Kant  ascribes  to  the  pure  practical  reason  the  primacy  over  the  speculative  reason, 
t.  e. ,  a  priority  o^  interest ;  and  affirms  that  the  speculative  reason  is  not  justified  in 
following  obstinately  its  own  separate  interest  alone,  but  that  it  must  seek  to  combine 
with  its  own  conceptions  the  theorems  of  the  practical  reason,  which  lie  above  the 
sphere  of  the  speculative  reason  (although  they  do  not  contradict  it),  regarding  them  as 
an  extraneous  possession  transferred  to  it.  {Cnt.  of  t?ie  Pract.  Beason^  Eos,  and 
Schub.'s  ed.,  Vm.,  p.  258  seq.*) 

As  an  independent  being,  and  one  not  subject  to  the  universal  mechanism  of  nature, 
man  has  Personality,  and  belongs  to  the  realm  of  things  which  are  ends  to  themselves, 
or  nouimena.  But  since  this  freedom  is  the  faculty  of  a  being  subject  to  peculiar, 
purely  practical  laws,  g^ven  by  his  own  reason ;  in  other  words,  since  every  person, 
while  belonging  to  the  sensible  world,  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  personality, 
as  resulting  from  his  citizenship  in  the  intelligible  world,  there  follows  the  fact  of  moral 
Duty.  Kant  extols  duty 'as  a  sublime  and  g^at  name,  that  covers  nothing  which  savors 
of  favoritism  or  insinuation,  but  demands  submission,  threatening  nothing  which  is 
calculated  to  excite  a  natural  aversion  in  the  mind,  or  designed  to  move  by  fear,  but 
merely  presenting  a  law  which  of  itself  finds  universal  entrance  into  the  mind  of  man, 
and  which  even  against  the  will  of  man  wins  his  reverence,  if  not  always  his  obedience 
— a  law  before  which  all  inclinations  g^ow  dumb,  even  though  they  secretiy  work  against 
it  {Crit  of  the  Pract.  R,  Ros.  and  Schub.'s  ed.,  VIII.,  214).  In  like  spirit  he  says : 
*^  Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the 
oftener  and  longer  we  reflect  upon  them  :  the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law 
within"  (t&..  Conclusion,  VIII.,  812).  The  moral  law  is  holy  (inviolable).  Man  is, 
indeed,  unholy  enough,  but  humanity,  as  represented  in  his  person,  must  to  him  be 
holy.  With  the  idea  of  personality  is  connected  the  feeling  of  respect,  since  it  sets 
before  our  eyes  the  dignity  of  our  nature  as  seen  in  its  destination,  and  enables  us  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  the  deficiency  of  our  conduct  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
destination,  and  so  strikes  down  our  self-conceit  (t&.,  VIII.,  215). 

The  moral  principle  is  a  law,  but  freedom  is  a  postulate  of  the  pure  practical  reason. 
Postulates  are  not  theoretical  dogmas,  but  necessary  practical  assumptions  which  add 
nothing  to  our  speculative  knowledge,  but,  through  their  relation  to  the  practical  realm, 
give  to  the  ideas  of  the  speculative  reason  in  general  objective  reality,  and  justify  the 
reason  in  the  use  of  conceptions,  the  possibility  of  which,  even,  it  otherwise  could  not 

*  The unoertalnznls^Ung  of  tlieoretlGal  with  practical  certainty  ia  hero  obviotu. 
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presume  to  affirm ;  in  other  words,  postulates  are  theoretical,  but  not  as  such  demon- 
strable propositions,  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  an  d  priori,  unconditional, 
practical  law.  In  addition  to  freedom  there  are  two  other  postulates  of  the  pure 
practical  reason,  namely,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  and  the  existence  of  Grod. 

The  postulate  of  immortality  flows  from  the  practical  necessity  of  a  duration  suffi- 
cient for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.  The  moral  law  requires  holiness, 
».  e.  perfect  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  moral  law.  But  all  the  moral  perfection 
to  which  man  as  a  rational  being,  belonging  also  to  the  sensible  world,  can  attain,  is  at 
the  best  only  virtue  (Tugend),  *.  «.,  a  legally  correct  spirit  arising  from  respect  for  the 
law.  But  the  consciousness  of  a  continual  bent  toward  transgression,  or  at  least  toward 
impurity  of  motive,  ».  e.,  toward  the  intermixture  of  imperfect,  non-moral  motives  of 
obedience,  accompanies  this  spirit  in  its  best  estate.  From  this  conflict  between  what 
is  morally  required  of  man  and  man^s  moral  capacity  follows  the  postulate  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul ;  for  the'  conflict  can  only  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a 
progressive  approximation  to  complete  conformity  of  the  spirit  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  a  progress  that  must  continue  in  infinitum, 

'  The  postulate  of  the  existence  of  God  follows  from  the  relation  of  morality  to  hap- 
piness. The  moral  law,  as  a  law  of  freedom,  commands,  by  presenting  motives  which, 
must  be  perfectly  independent  of  nature  and  of  any  suppoeable  agreement  of  nature 
with  the  impulses  of  human  desire ;  consequently  there  is  not  in  it  the  least  ground 
for  a  necessary  connection  between  morality  and  a  degree  of  happiness  proportioned  to 
it.  There  exists  between  morality  and  happiness  not  an  analytical,  but  only  a  synthetlo 
connection.  The  selection  of  the  right  means  for  assuring  the  most  pleasurable  exist- 
ence possible  is  prudence,  but  not  (as  the  Epicureans  suppose)  morality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consciousness  of  moraUty  is  not  (as  the  Stoics  teach)  sufficient  for  happiness ; 
for  happiness,  as  the  state  of  a  rational  being  in  the  world,  with  whom  in  the  whole  of 
his  existence  things  go  according  to  his  wish  and  will,  depends  on  the  agreement  of 
nature  with  the  whole  end  of  man's  being,  and  with  the  essential  determining  ground 
of  his  will ;  but  man,  the  acting,  rational  being  in  the  world,  is,  as  a  dependent  being, 
not  through  his  will  the  cause  of  nature,  and  cannot  by  his  own  agency  bring  it  into 
the  required  harmony  with  his  own  moral  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  reason  such  a  connection  is  postulated  as  necessary  :  we  are  bound  to  seek  to 
further  that  harmony  between  virtue,  which  is  the  highest  good  {supremum  bonum), 
and  happiness,  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  realization  of  perfect  good 
{Hummum  bonum,  in  the  sense  of  b&num  eonsummatumy  or  bonumperfeetissimujn).  Hence 
we  must  postulate  also  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  whole  realm  of  nature  distinct 
from  nature,  and  which,  by  exerting  a  causality  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  perfect 
morality,  hence  through  intelligence  and  will,  shall  be  able  to  effectuate  the  exact 
agreement  of  happiness  with  morality ;  in  other  words,  we  must  postulate  the  existence 
of  God. 

The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence  is,  in  so  far  as  the  theo-  ^ 
retlcal  reason  alone  is  concerned,  a  mere  hypothesis.     But  for  the  pure  practical  reason 
it  is  a  belief,  and  since  pure  reason  is  its  only  source,  it  is  a  belief  of  the  pure  reason.     ^ 

The  work  entitled  BeUgion  tntlUn  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason  contains  Kant^s  exposi- 
tion of  rational  belief  in  its  relations  to  the  faith  of  the  church.  (In  this  work  Kant 
gives  too  exclusive  recognition  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  placing  in  the  back- 
ground the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  needs  peculiar  to  man ;  but  he  emphasizes  forcibly 
the  various  moral  relations  in  all  their  purity,  although  not  without  exaggerating  the  op- 
position between  nature  and  freedom,  inclination  and  duty. )    This  work  is  in  four  parts, 
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(treating  (1)  of  the  indwelling  of  .an  evil  principle  side  by  side  with  the  good  one  in 
y^  human  nature,  or  of  the  radical  evil  in  human  nature  ;  (2)  of  the  contest  between  the 
good  and  evil  principles  for  the  control  of  man  ;  (3)  of  the  victory  of  the  good  principle 
over  the  evil  one,  and  of  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  the  eftrth ;  (4)  of  true 
.and  false  religious  service  under  the  rule  of  the  good  principle,  or  of  religion  and 
Ipriestcraft.  Kajit  finds  in  human  nature  a  propensity  to  reverse  the  moral  orderjJiL^e 
^ '  motives  to  action,  man  being  inclined,  although  accepting  the  moral  law  together  with 
<^  that  of  self-love  among  his  maxims,  to  make  the  motive  of  self-love  and  its  inclinataons 
a  condition  of  his  obedience  to  the  moral  law.  This  propensity,  says  Kant,  since  its 
«/  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  last  resort  in  an  unrestrained  freedom,  is  morally  bad, 
and  this  badness  or  evil  is  radical,  because  it  corrupts  the  source  of  all  maxims.  (With 
this  conception  of  the  source  of  immorality  in  the  individual  may  be  compared  KanVs 
historico-philosophical  explanation  of  immorality  as  resulting  from  the  conilict  between 
nature  and  culture,  as  given  in  his  essay  on  the  Conjectural  Beginmiig  of  tfie  Hi&tory 
of  Man  (1786),  in  Rosenknmz  and  Schubert's  edition  of  his  Works,  VII.,  1,  pp.  363-383, 
where,  p.  374  seq. ,  he  cites,  as  an  example  of  the  conflict  between  humanity  striving  to 
realize  its  moral  destiny,  and  yet  continuing  to  follow  the  laws  implanted  in  human 
nature  with  reference  to  its  rude  and  animal  state,  the  discrepancy  between  the  period 
of  physical  maturity  and  that  of  civil  independence,  the  intervening  space  of  time 
being  one  which  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  exist,  but  which,  as  things  now  are,  is 
generally  filled  up  with  vices  and  their  consequences,  in  the  varied  forms  of  human 
miseiy.  In  themselves,  says  Kant  in  this  work,  the  natural  faculties  and  propensities 
are  good,  but  since  they  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  man  in  his  natural  state 
alone,  they  suffer  from  the  advance  of  culture,  and  themselves  do  injury  to  the  latter 
until  nature  is  reproduced  in  perfect  art,  in  which  consummation  the  ideal  of  culture 
consists, )  The  good  principle  is  humanity_(the  rational  world  in  general)  in  it6_com- 
^  plete  moral  perf  ect[on,  of  which,  as  the  principal  condition  of  happmcsp,  happiness  is, 
in  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  immediate  consequence.  Man  thus  conceived — 
and  only  thus  is  he  well -pleasing  to  God — may  be  figuratively  represented  as  the  Son 
of  God  ;  in  this  sense  Kant  applies  to  him  the  predicates,  which  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  the  teachings  of  the  church  are  g^ven  to  Christ.  (Of.  L.  Paul,  as  above  cited. )  'In 
practical  faith  on  this  Son  of  Ck)d  man  may  hope  to  become  well-pleasing  to  Grod  and 
so  to  attain  to  blessedness,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  not  an  unworthy  object  of  the 
divine  complacency  who  is  conscious  of  such  a  moral  disposition  that  he  can  believe, 
with  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  himself,  that,  if  subjected  to  temptations  and  suf- 
ferings like  those  which  (in  the  Gospel  of  CHirist)  are  made  the  touch-stone  of  the  ideal 
of  humanity,  he  would  remain  unalterably  loyal  to  that  ideal,  faithfully  following  it  as 
his  model  and  retaining  its  likeness.  This  ideal  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  reason.  No 
example  taken  from  external  experience  is  adequate  to  represent  it,  since  experience 
does  not  disclose  the  inward  character,  even  internal  experience  not  being  suificient  to 
enable  us  to  penetrate  fully  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts.  Still  if  external  experience 
— in  so  far  as  this  can  be  demanded  of  it — furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  man  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  this  example  may  be  set  before  us  for  our  imitation.  An  ethical 
society,  subject  to  divine  moral  legislation,  is  a  church.  The  invisible  church  is  merely 
the  idea  of  the  union  of  all  the  just  tmder  the  divine  moral  government  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  archetype  of  all  churches  humanly  established.  The  visible  church  is  the 
actual  union  of  men  in  a  whole  Which  accords  witli  this  archetype.  The  constitution 
of  every  church  is  founded  on  some  historical  belief  (in  a  revelation) ;  it  is  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  human  natoie  that  no  sooiety  can  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  pure  religions 
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faith  alone.  Mock  service  and  priestcraft  subsist  where  the  statutozy  element  prevails ; 
the  gradual  transition  from  ecclesiastical  faith  to  the  sole  supremacy  of  purely  religious 
faith  is  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  Legal  and  Moral  Duties  is  developed  by  Kant  in  the  Metaphysical 
Principles  of  Law  and  Morale.  The  principle  of  Legal  Right  is,  that  the  freedom  of 
every  man  should  be  limited  by  the  condiUons  under  which  his  freedom  can  consist 
with  the  freedom  of  every  other  man  under  a  general  law.  The  rightful  State 
and  the  jural  relations  of  States  with  each  other  constitute  the  end  of  historical  de- 
velopment. The  Moral  Duties  relate  to  ends,  the  pursuit  of  which  may  be  a  universal 
law  for  all.  Such  ends  are :  one's  own  perfection  and  others'  happiness ;  from  the 
former  arise  our  duties  to  ourselves,  and  from  the  latter  our  duties  to  others.  A 
*^  perfect  duty"  to  ourselves  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  law  prohibiting  self-murder ; 
an  ^^  imperfect  duty"  is  obedience  to  the  command  which  forbids  slothfulness  in  the 
use  of  our  talents.  Among  our  duties  to  others,  abstinence  from  falsehood  and  deceit 
is  a  "  perfect  duty,"  and  positive  care  for  others  is  an  **  imperfect  duty."  The  further- 
ance of  our  own  happiness  is  a  matter  of  inclination,  hence  not  of  duty ;  but  the  fur- 
therance of  the  perfection  of  others  is  a  duty  for  others  only,  since  they  only  can  fulfil 
it.* 

§  124.  The  Critiqites  of  the  pure  speculative  reason  and  of  the 
practical  reason  are  followed,  in  Kant's  system,  by  the  Critique  of  the 
Facfuliy  of  Judgment^  which  serves  as  a  means  of  connecting  the 
theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  philosophy  in  one  whole.  Kant  defines 
the  judging  faculty  in  general  as  the  faculty  by  which  the  particular  is 
conceived  as  contained  under  the  universal.  When  the  universal  (the 
rule,  the  principle,  the  law)  is  given,  the  judging  faculty,  subsum- 
ing the  particular  under  the  universal,  becomes  "  determinative ;  "  but 
when  the  particular  is  given,  for  which  it  must  find  the  universal,  it  is 
*^  reflective."  The  reflective  judgment  needs  a  principle  for  its  guid- 
ance, in  order  to  rise  from  the  particular  in  nature  to  the  universal. 
The  univereal  laws  of  nature  have,  according  to  the  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Reason^  their  origin  in  our  understanding,  which  prescribes 
them  to  nature ;  but  the  particular  laws  of  nature  ai'e  empirical,  and 
hence,  to  the  view  of  our  understandings,  accidental ;  and  yet,  in  order 
to  be  laws,  they  must  be  viewed  as  following  with  necessity  from  some 
principle  of  unity  in  multiplicity,  although  that  principle  may  be  un- 

*  This  latter  statement  involves  unmistakably  an  exaggeration  of  the  conception  of  the  mornl  independ- 
ence of  the  individual,  and  contains  only  the  trnth  that  progress  toward  personal  perfection  is  only  possible 
throngh  the  personal  ooK>peration  of  the  individual.  It  has  been  objected,  and  not  without  reason,  to  Kant's 
doctrine  of  \eifsa\  right  that  it  gives  too  exoliuive  prominence  to  the  conception  of  freedom,  since  freedom  con- 
stitutes only  one  of  the  elements  of  legal  order ;  Kant,  my  his  critics,  represents  legal  right,  which  regulates 
the  eztemnl  order  of  social  life,  as  the  source  of  an  order  of  unsociAlity.  The  legal  order  of  society  is  to  bo 
understood  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  ethical  work  of  humanity.  Kant's  separation  of  the  form  of  legal 
right  from  ite  ethical  end  is,  like  his  similar  separation  of  substance  from  form  in  other  fields  of  inquiry, 
relatively  justified,  as  opposed  to  the  naWe  confusion  of  these  elements,  vhich  is  not  unfreqaeotly  obaerved, 
but  it  does  not  disclose  to  us  a  truly  satisfying  oomprehenidon  of  the  general  sabjoot. 
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known  to  us.  The  principle  of  the  reflective  judgment  ib  this :  that 
particular,  empirical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  undetermined  by  uni- 
versal laws,  must  be  viewed  as  containing  that  imity  which  they  would 
contain  if  they  had  been  given  by  some  intelligence — other,  it  may  be, 
than  our  own — ^with  express  reference  to  our  cognitive  faculties,  in 
order  to  render  possible  a  system  of  experience  according  to  particular 
natural  laws.  In  the  unity  in  multiplicity,  manifest  in  her  empirical 
laws;  lies  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  ends,  which,  liowever,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  products  of  nature  themselves,  but  is  an  d  j>?*ioH 
conception,  ha\ing  its  origin  solely  in  the  reflective  judgment.  In 
virtue  of  this  adaptation,  the  imiformity  of  nature,  or  natural  law,  is 
compatible  with  the  possibility  of  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  it  by 
beings  working  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.  The  conception  of 
the  oneness  of  that  supra-sensible  element  which  underlies  nature, 
with  that  which  is  practically  implied  in  the  conception  of  freedom, 
renders  possible  the  transition  from  purely  theoretical  to  purely  pi-ac- 
tical  philosophy. 

The  reflective  judgment  may  be  either  aesthetic  or  teleological ;  th6 
former  has  to  do  with  subjective  or  formal,  the  latter  with  objective  or 
material  adaptation.  In  both  aspects  the  conception  of  ends  (final 
causes)  is  only  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive  principle. 

The  Beautiful  is  that  which,  through  the  harmony  of  its  form  with 
ilie  human  faculty  of  knowledge,  awakens  a  disinterested,  imiyersal, 
and  necessary  satisfaction.  The  Sublime  is  the  absolutely  gi-eat,  which 
calls  forth  in  us  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  by  its  antagonism  with  the 
interest  ef  the  senses  produces  an  immediate  satisfaction. 

The  teleological  judgment  considers  organic  nature  in  the  light  of  the 
adaptations  immanent  in  it.  What  the  law  of  morality  is  for  intelli- 
gible beings,  that,  for  merely  natural  existences,  is  the  organic  end. 
The  possibility  of  mechanical,  as  well  as  of  teleological  explanations  of 
nature,  is  founded  in  the  circumstance,  that  natural  objects  may  be 
regarded  partly  as  objects  for  the  senses,  and  partly  for  tlie  reason.  An 
intuitive  understanding — which  man,  however,  does  not  possess — may 
possibly  perceive  that  mechanical  and  final  causes  are  identical. 

Kant*s  doctrines  concerning  the  beantlfnl  and  snblime  were  fnrth^  developed  by  Bchiller  in  his  eefdhctio 
writings,  And  next  to  him  by  Schelllng  and  others ;  they  were  opposed  by  Herder  in  his  JSiOUtgone :  cf .,  in  iiarticn- 
lOTf  Vischer's  Aeathetik^  Zimmemuuin^s  Geneh.  derAeUhetUc^  Lotze^s  Oesdh,  der  AetttheHk  in  Devtucfdand^  and 
Ludw.  Friedlftndor's  article  on  Kant  in  winem  VerhdUnias  mr  Kunst  und  sdionen  Natur.  in  the  Pretwf, 
Jahbr.^  Z3C.  3,  August,  1867,  pp.  118-1S8.  The  Kantian  Teleology  exercised  a  material  Influence  especially  on 
the  philoaophlea  of  ScheUing  and  Hegel ;  cf.  Rosenkranx,  in  his  Gt9Ch,  der  Kantlschen  Philosophies  and  the 
works  of  Mloholet,  Erdmann,  Kono  Fiaober,  and  others. 
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The  Critique  of  tJie  FacvMy  of  Judgment  forms  in  nmnerouB  ways  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Critiques  of  the  Pure  and  the  Practical  Reason.  The  Grit,  of  tJie  Pure 
Hecuon  concedes  only  constitutive  principles  to  the  understanding,  while  tlie  Grit 
of  the  PraeUcaL  Reason  recognizes  ideas  of  the  reason  as  of  controlling  authority  for 
human  action ;  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason  the  faculty  of  judging  forms 
the  middle  term.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  and  dislike  is  psychologically  intermediate  be- 
tween cognition  and  desire,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling,  to  which  it  preschbes  rules  d  priori^ 
that  the  judging  faculty  has  respect  in  its  aesthetic  use.  Between  the  province  of  na- 
ture, or  the  sensuous,  and  that  of  freedom,  or  the  supra-sensuous,  there  is  fixed,  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  an  immeasurable  cleft,  so  that  from  the  former  to  the  latter  no  passage  is 
possible  in  thought  through  the  theoretical  employment  of  the  reason — ^just  as  if  there 
were  two  worlds,  of  which  the  first  could  have  no  influence  on  the  second.  Neverthe- 
less, the  latter  is  conceived  as  having  an  ^influence  on  the  former,  or,  in  other  words, 
freedom  is  conceived  as  having  for  its  mission  the  realization  in  the  sensible  world  of 
the  end  indicated  by  the  laws  of  freedom.  Consequently  nature  must  be  so  conceived 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  ends  to  be  realized  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom. 
The  judging  faculty,  through  the  conception  of  adaptations  in  nature,  mediates  the 
transition  from  the  province  of  the  conception  of  nature  to  that  of  the  conception  of 
freedom. 

Adaptation  to  ends,  in  an  object  given  in  experience,  can  be  conceived  as  susceptible  of 
a  purely  subjective  explanation — as  being  the  agreement  of  the  object,  in  the  initial  act  of 
apprehension  and  antecedently  to  the  formation  of  any  conception  of  it,  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  the  end  that  intuition  (perception)  may  be  combined 
with  conceptions  so  as  to  form  cognition— or  of  an  obfeetive  explanation — as  the  agree- 
ment of  the»form  of  the  object  with  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  thing  itself, 
conformably  to  a  conception  of  it,  which  goes  before  and  contains  the  ground  or  reason 
of  this  form.  The  idea  of  adaptation,  in  the  former  sense,  is  founded  on  the  imme- 
diate pleasure  we  take  in  the  form  of  the  object,  in  merely  reflecting  upon  it ;  in  the 
second  sense  it  has  to  do,  not  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  things,  but  with  the  understanding  in  its  judgment  of  things,  since  in  this  case 
the  form  of  the  object  is  considered,  not  with  reference  to  its  adaptation  to  the  cog- 
nitive faculties  of  the  Subject  in  apprehending  it,  but  with  reference  to  a  distinct  cog- 
nition of  the  object  under  a  given  conception.  By  attributing  to  nature  a  regard,  so  to 
speak,  for  our  cognitive  faculties,  as  if  she  were  moved  by  a  final  cause,  we  can  view  natu- 
ral beauty  as  the  concrete  manifestation  (sensible  illustration)  of  the  conception  of  for- 
mal or  merely  subjective  adaptation,  while  the  ends  or  final  causes  visible  in  nature  are 
regarded  as  the  like  manifestation  of  the  conception  of  real  or  objective  adaptation ; 
the  former  we  judge  sesthetically,  by  means  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  through  taste ; 
the  latter  logically,  with  reference  to  conceptions,  through  the  understanding  and 
reason.  Hence  the  division  of  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  into  the  Cri- 
tique of  the  (BStlietie  and  the  Critique  of  the  Uieologieal  judgment. 

The  faculty  of  judging  of  the  beautiful  is  Taste.  In  order  to  distinguish  whether 
anything  is  beautiful  or  not,  we  do  not  bring  our  notion  of  it,  through  the  understand- 
ing, into  relation  with  the  object,  with  a  view  to  knowledge,  but  through  the  faculty  of 
imagination  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  understanding)  in  relation  to  the  percipient 
subject,  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  aversion  which  it  excites  in  the  latter ;  judg- 
ments of  taste  are,  therefore,  not  logical,  but  sesthetio. 

The  satisfaction  produced  by  the  beautiful  is,  in  quality,  disinterested.  By  interest 
in  an  object  is  meant  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies  the  thought  of  its  existence. 
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Interest  always  inTolyes  also  a  relation  to  the  appetitive  faculty,  either  as  its  determin- 
ing ground,  or  at  least  ob  necessarily  connected  with  such  ground.  The  satisfaction 
we  take  in  the  agreeable  and  good  is  combined  with  interest.  That  is  agreeable  which 
pleases  the  senses  in  sensation.  That  is  good  which  pleases  us  simply  as  rational 
beings,  by  its  mere  conception.  That  is  beautiful  which  produces  a  sentiment  of  pleas- 
ure disconnected  from  all  interest,  or  the  idea  of  which  is  accompanied  in  us  with  satis- 
faction, however  indifferent  we  may  be  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  object  of 
the  idea.  The  agreeable  contents ;  the  beautiful  pleases.  The  good  is  prized  (an  objec- 
tive worth  is  attributed  to  it).  The  agreeable  exists  even  for  irrational  animals,  but 
beauty  only  for  men — ».  «.,  for  beings  at  once  animal  and  yet  rational  in  their  nature — 
while  the  good  is  such  for  all  intelligent  beings,  of  whatever  order.  As  well  the  satis- 
faction of  the  senses  as  that  of  the  reason  compels  our  approval,  but  that  derived  through 
taste  from  the  beautiful  is  an  unconstrained  pleasure.  The  satisfaction  produced  by 
the  agreeable  depends  on  inclination,  that  produced  by  the  beautiful  on  favor,  and  that 
produced  by  the  good  on  respect.* 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  beautiful  is,  in  quantity,  universal.  Since  it  is 
disinterested  and  free,  it  cannot,  like  our  satisfaction  in  the  agreeable,  rest  on  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  individual,  but  only  on  that  which  each  can  suppose  as  existing  in 
all  others.  Bat  the  universal  validity  of  an  sesthetic  judgment  cannot  (as  in  the  case 
of  ethical  judgments)  be  derived  from  conceptions ;  there  is  hence  joined  vnih  it  a 
claim,  not  to  objective,  but  only  to  subjective  universality. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  ends  which  are  brought  into  consideration  in 
judgments  of  taste,  beauty  is  the  form  of  adaptation  in  an  object,  as  perceived  without 
any  accompanying  conception  of  an  end  to  which  it  is  adapted.  A  flower,  e.  g.„  a 
tulip,  is  held  to  be  beautiful  because  our  perception  of  it  is  found  to  be  aocompanied 
by  a  certain  sense  of  adaptation,  to  which  yet  our  sasthetic  judgment  is  unable  to  assign 
any  particular  end.  Kant  distinguishes  between  free  and  adherent  beauty.  Free 
beauty  {ptdehritudo  vaga)  pre-supposes  no  conception  of  that  which  the  object  ought 
to  be ;  merely  adherent  beauty  {pukhritudo  adherens)  implies  both  such  a  conception 
and  also  the  perfection  of  the  object  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the  conception. 
The  satisfaction  taken  in  variety  of  means  directed  to  some  intrinsic  end  is  intel- 
lectual, based  on  a  logical  conception.  The  pleasure  awakened  by  beauty  pre-supposes 
no  such  conception,  but  is  immediately  joined  with  the  act  of  mental  representation^  in 
which  the  beautiful  object  is  apprehended  (not  by  which  it  is  conceived).  Is  the  object 
pronounced  beautiful  on  the  condition  of  its  agreeing  with  a  definite  conception — ^in 
other  words,  is  the  judgment  of  the  taste  respecting  the  beauty  of  the  object  limited 
by  the  judgment  of  the  reason  concerning  its  perfection  or  inner  adaptation — then  is  it 
no  longer  a  free  and  pure  judgment  of  taste ;  only  in  judging  of  free  beauty  is  the 
judgment  of  taste  pure. 

As  regards  modality,  the  beautiful  has  a  necessary  relation  to  satisfaction.  This 
necessity  is  not  theoretical  and  objective,  nor  is  it  practical ;  it  can  only  be  'called — as 
being  that  kind  of  necessity  which  is  conceived  in  an  aBsthetic  judgment — exemplary, 
I.  e.y  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  assent  of  all  to  a  judgment  which  is  viewed  as  an  exam- 

• 
*  In  repreaentfng  tho  bcaniifal  as  opposed  to  the  agrooable,  Kant  reoogalieH  !n  the  province  of  nsstthctics, 
as  in  that  of  specolative  and  practical  philosophy  (see  above,  pp.  161  soq.,  183  seq. ),  not  a  rising  gmdation  from 
the  sensible  to  the  intpUectual,  bnt,  rather,  a  duAlistic  separation  of  them,  and  hence  reckons,  e.  g.,  in  the 
theory  of  panting,  color  as  a  source  of  mere  insesthetic  charm,  and  only  drawing  as  belonging  to  the  province 
of  the  beautifal,  which  separation  is  nevertheless  Indefensible ;  d  Friedlilndcr,  in  the  Art  above  cited 
(p.  188). 
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pie  of  a  uniyezsal  role,  which  rnle  can  yet  not  be  formulated.  The  general  seethetic 
sense,  as  resulting  from  the  free  play  of  onr  cognitive  powers,  is  an  ideal  norm,  which 
being  pre-supposed,  any  judgment  that  agrees  with  it,  as  also  the  testhetio  satisfaction 
in  an  object  which  is  expressed  in  the  judgment,  may  justiy  be  regarded  as  a  judgment 
in  which  all  would  agree,  and  a  satisfaction  which  all,  in  like  circumstances,  must  feel, 
because  this  norm,  although  only  subjective,  is  subjeotively  universal,  and  is  a  neoessaxy 
Idea  for  every  man. 

The  beautiful  pleases  and  presents  a  daim  to  the  assent  of  all,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
morally  Good,  and  taste  is  therefore,  at  bottom,  a  faculty  whidh  judges  of  ethical 
ideas  in  their  sensible  manifestation. 

That  is  sublime,  which  by  its  resistance  to  the  interest  of  the  senses  gives  an  imme- 
diate pleasure.  A  natural  object  may  be  fitted  to  represent  sublimity,  but  cannot  pro- 
perly be  called  sublime,  although  many  natural  objects  may  be  termed  beautiful ;  for 
the  sublime,  properly  so  called,  can  be  contained  in  no  sensible  form,  being  confined 
solely  to  Ideas  of  the  reason,  which,  although  insusceptible  of  adequate  embodiment, 
are  yet  by  this  very  inadequateness,  which  w  susceptible  of  sensible  representation, 
excited  and  called  into  the  mind.  It  is  not,  for  example,  so  much  the  storm-loshed 
ocean  that  is  sublime,  as  rather  the  feeling  which  ine  sight  of  it  naturally  excites  in 
the  mind,  inciting  the  soul  to  quit  in  thought  the  bounds  of  sense,  and  to  occupy  itself 
with  Ideas  of  higher  adaptation.  For  the  beautiful  in  nature  we  must  seek  for  a 
ground  without  us,  but  for  the  sublime  only  within  us  and  in  the  nature  of  thought, 
which  introduces  sublimity  into  the  idea  of  nature.  The  pleasure  produced  by  the 
sublime,  like  that  produced  by  the  beautiful,  must  be  in  quantity  universal,  and  in 
quality  disinterested ;  ia  relation  it  must  represent  subjective  adaptation,  and  in  mo- 
dality it  must  present  this  adaptation  as  necessary. 

Kant  distinguishes  between  two  classes  of  the  sublime,  the  mathematically,  and  the 
dynamically  sublime.  The  sublime  brings  with  it,  in  all  instances,  a  certain  motion  of 
the  mind,  accompanying  the  act  of  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  sublime  object,  while 
the  gratification  of  taste  by  the  beautiful  presupposes  and  maintains  in  the  mind  a 
state  of  quiet  contemplation.  But  this  motion,  sinoe  it  is  to  be  judged  as  having  sub- 
jective adaptation  or  a  purpose,  is  referred  by  the  imagination  either  to  the  cognitive 
or  to  the  appetitive  faculty ;  in  the  first  case  the  disposition  of  the  imagination  is 
mathematical,  connected  with  the  estimation  of  magnitudes,  in  the  second  it  is  dynamic, 
resulting  from  the  comparison  of  forces ;  but  in  both  cases  the  same  character  ia 
attributed  to  the  object  which  calls  forth  these  dispositions.  As,  in  the  progress  of  our 
comparison  of  magnitudes— when  we  advance,  for  example,  from  the  height  of  a  man 
to  that  of  a  mountain,  from  that  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  then  to  the  diameters  of  the  milky  way  and  of  the  systems  of  nebulce 
— ^we  arrive  at  ever  greater  unities,  everything  that  is  great  in  nature  appears  in  turn 
small,  while,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  our  imagmation  in  its  entire  illimitation,  and 
with  it  nature,  that  appear  to  vanish  in  comparison  with  the  Idea  of  the  reason.  The 
mathematically  sublime,  therefore,  on  which  the  imagination  expends  in  vain  all  its 
power  of  comprehension,  is  gpreat  beyond  every  sensible  standard  of  measurement.  The 
sentiment  of  the  sublime  involves  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quateness of  the  imagination  as  employed  in  the  aesthetic  estimation  of  magnitudes,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  pleasure  consequent  upon  finding  every  sensible  stan- 
dard of  measurement  incommensurate  with  the  Ideas  of  the  reason.  Nature  is  dynam- 
ically sublime  for  the  lesthetic  judgment  when  viewed  as  a  power,  which  yet  has  no 
power  over  us.     The  power  of  nature,  althoiigh  fearful  to  us  as  sensuous  beings,  yet 
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calls  into  actiyitj  a  foroe  in  ub  which  does  not  belong  to  nature,  and  which  enables  as  to 
look  upon  all  that  pertains  to  onr  life  in  the  senses,  and  for  which  we  are  careful  and 
troubled,  as  triyial,  and  hence  to  r^^ard  the  power  of  nature  as  not  being  a  power 
before  which  we  must  yield,  if  it  were  a  question  of  the  assertion  or  renunciation  of 
our  highest  beliefs  or  principles  ;  and  thus  the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  its  destiny  as  independent  of  nature.  The  sublime,  in  the  sense  of  the  absolutely 
great,  exists  only  in  the  individual's  own  destiny. 

Although  immediate  pleasure  in  natural  beauty  presupposes  and  cultivates  a  certain 
freedom  of  thought,  ».  «.,  a  non-dependence  for  satisfaction  on  the  mere  gratification  of 
the  senses,  yet  in  it  the  action  of  freedom  has  rather  the  appearance  of  play  than  of 
legal  business.  This  latter  character  is  the  genuine  mark  of  morality,  for  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  use  vi<dence  against  sense.  In  aesthetic 
judgments  conceming  the  sublime  this  violence  is  represented  as  being  exercised  by  the 
imagination  as  the  instrument  of  reason,  and  hence  the  mental  tendency  which  is 
connected  with  a  feeling  for  the  sublime  in  nature  is  similar  to  the  moral  disposition. 

Judgments  of  taste  are  not  founded  on  definite  conceptionB.  Their  basis  is,  how- 
ever, a  conception,  although  an  indefinite  one,  namely,  the  conception  of  a  supra-sen- 
sensible  substratum  of  phenomena. 

Art  is  free  production.  Mechanical  art  executes  those  actions,  which  are  prescribed 
by  our  knowledge  of  a  pebble  object,  as  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  object. 
.Esthetic  art  has  immediately  in  view  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  either  as  mere  sensation 
(agreeable  art)  or  as  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  and  implying  judgment  (fine  art).  While 
the  product  of  fine  art  must  appear  as  a  work  of  human  freedom,  it  must  also  appear 
as  free  from  the  constraint  of  arbitrary  rules,  as  if  it  were  a  product  of  mere  nature. 
Genius  is  that  talent  (endowment  of  nature)  which  gives  rules  to  art.  Fine  art  is  the 
art  of  genius. 

.S^sthetic  adaptation  is  subjective  and  formal.  There  is  an  objective  and  intellectual 
adaptation  which  is  merely  formaL  It  is  illustrated  in  the  fitness  of  geometrical 
figures  for  the  solution  of  numerous  problems  by  a  single  principle.  Reason  recognizes 
the  figure  as  adequate  to  the  generation  of  various  intended  forms.  Experience  con* 
ducts  our  judgment  to  the  conception  of  an  objective  and  material  adaptation,  »'.«.,  to 
the  conception  of  on  end  of  nature,  when  we  have  occasion  to  judge  of  a  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  whose  conformity  to  law  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend, 
except  as  we  regard  the  idea  of  the  effect  as  underlying  the  causality  of  the  cause  itself, 
and  ^  constituting  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  effect.  We  judge  nature  teleo- 
logically  when  we  ascribe  objective  causality  to  the  conception  of  an  object,  as  though 
that  conception  were  itself  a  part  of  zuiture,  or,  rather,  when  we  conceive  the  possibility 
of  objects  as  depending  on  a  causality  analogous  to  that  which  we  observe  in  ourselves, 
and  consequentiy  nature  as  producing  technical  or  artistic  results  by  her  own  power. 
If  we  were  to  fill  nature  with  causes  that  work  in  view  of  intended  results,  we  should 
be  providing  Teleology  not  merely  with  a  regulative  principle,  fitted,  as  being  a  princi- 
ple to  which  nature  in  her  particular  laws  can  be  conceived  as  subject^  to  guide  the 
mind  simply  in  judging  of  phenomena,  but  also  with  a  constitutive  principle  for  the 
derivation  of  the  products  of  nature  from  their  causes.  But  then  the  conception  of  a 
final  cause  of  nai^e  would  belong  no  longer  to  the  reflective  but  to  the  determinative 
judgment,  or  rather,  in  reality,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  belong  peculiarly  to  the  judg- 
ing  faculty,  but,  as  a  conception  of  the  reason,  would  introduce  into  natural  philosophy 
a  new  causality,  borrowed  only  from  the  analogy  of  ourselves  and  ascribed  to  other 
existences,  to  wMidi  yet  we  dedine  to  attribute  a  nature  like  oar  own. 
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The  adaptation  of  nature  is  partly  inteznal  and  partly  external  or  relatSye,  accord- 
ing as  we  regard  the  effect  either  as  itself  an  end  or  as  a  means  to  be  employed  by 
other  beings  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends;  ihe  latter  kind  of  adaptation 
is  termed  osefuIneBB  (for  man)  or  fitness  (for  all  other  creatores).  That  in  which  rela- 
tive adaptation  is  discoyerable  can  be  viewed  as  constitating  an  (external)  end  of 
nature  only  on  condition  that  the  existence  of  that,  for  which  it  is  immediately  or 
remotely  advantageous,  be  itself  an  independent  end  of  natnie.  The  ends  of  natore  are 
organized  beings,  i,  e.,  products  of  natore,  in  which  all  parts  can  be  conceived  not  only 
as  existing  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  but  also  as  mutually  pro- 
ducing each  other — hence  products  in  which  everything  is  end,  and  also,  redprocaUy, 
means.  An  organized  being  is  therefore  not  a  mere  machine,  possessing,  like  the  ma- 
chine, only  moving  power.  It  possesses  in  itself  formative  power,  which  is  also  cai>able 
of  being  communicated  to  portions  of  matter  not  previously  possessing  it,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  self -transmitting  formative  fozoe,  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the  faculty  of 
motion  alone  (».  e. ,  mechanically). 

In  the  to  us  unknown  inner  ground  or  reality  of  nature  it  is  possible  that  the  phys-  \ 
ioo^iechanical  and  final  relations  of  the  same  things  may  be  united  under  one  and  the  ' 
same  principle ;  but  our  reason  has  not  the  xK>wer  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  principle.  < 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  that  we  can  only  regard  nature  as  a  real  * 
whole  when  we  view  it  as  the  effect  of  the  concurrent  moving  forces  of  its  parts.     An  « 
intuitive  understanding  might  represent  to  itself  the  possibility  of  the  parts,  in  respect ! 
of  their  nature  and  union,  as  founded  in  the  whole.     But  in  the  discursive  mode  of 
cognition,  to  which  our  understanding  is  confined,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  con- 
ceive the  whole  as  fomiahing  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  connection  of  the 
parts.     The  discursive  understanding  can  only  think  of  the  idea  of  a  whole  as  forming 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  form  of  that  whole  and  of  the  necessary  connection 
of  its  parts ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  view  the  whole  as  a  product,  the  idea  of  which  is 
the  cause  of  its  possibility— V.  «.,  as  an  end.     Hence  it  is  but  a  mere  result  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  understanding,  if  we  look  upon  products  of  nature  in  the  light  of  another 
kind  of  causality  than  the  mechanical  causality  of  the  natural  laws  of  matter,  viz. :  in 
the  light  of  the  teleological  causality  of  final  causes.     We  can  neither  assert :  All  pro- 
duction of  material  things  is  possible  by  merely  mechanical  laws,  nor :  In  some  cases 
the  production  of  material  things  is  not  pauiMe  by  merely  mechanical  laws.    On  the 
contrazy,  both  principles  can  and  must  subsist  side  by  mde  as  regulative  principles, 
thus :  AH  production  of  material  things  and  of  their  forms  must  be  judged  as  being  pos- 
sible by  merely  mechanical  laws,  and :  The  jitdgment  of  certain  products  of  the  mate- 
rial realm  of  nature  requires  an  altogether  different  law  of  causality,  namely,  that  of 
final  causes.    I  am  to  inquire  after  the  medhanism  of  nature  everywhere,  so  far  as  I 
may  be  able,  and  to  think  of  everything  which  belcngs  to  nature  as  being  also  con- 
nected with  it  according  to  mechanical  laws ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  my  power  and 
right  to  reflect  upon  certain  natural  forms,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  them,  even  upon  all 
nature,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principle  of  final  causes. 

In  the  analogy  of  the  forms  of  the  different  dassee  of  organisms  Kant  finds  (in 
agreement  with  the  subsequent  speculations  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin)  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  really  related  to  each  other  through  generation  &om  ancommon  origi- 
nal germ.  The  hypothesis  that  beings  fipedfically  different  have  sprung  &om  each  other —  \ 
e,  ff.y  from  water-animals,  animals  inhabiting  marshes,  and  from  these,  after  many  ' 
generations,  land-animals— he  terms  *  ^  a  hazardous  fancy  of  the  reason.  *'  He  rejoices  in 
the  ray  of  hope,  weak  though  it  be,  that  here  something  may  be  accomplished  with  tim 
18 
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principle  of  the  mechanism  of  natuie,  without  which  no  science  of  nature  is  poeable. 
But  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  even  on  this  theory  the  form  of  acU^tation  in 
the  products  of  the  animal  and  yegretable  kingdoms  requires,  for  the  explanation  t>f  its 
possibility,  that  we  suppose  the  common  original  and  source  of  all  these  organisms  to 
haye  been  endowed  with  an  organization  expressly  adapted  to  their  development.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  oiganic  world  has,  therefore,  adds  Kant,  only  been  re- 
moved a  degree  further  bagk,  but  the  g^eneration  of  that  world  has  not  been  proved 
independent  of  the  condition  of  final  causes.  We  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  our  cog- 
nitive faculty  to  conceive  the  mechanism  of  nature  as  being,  so  to  speak,  an  instrument 
subservient  to  the  ends  of  a  designing  and  effioient  cause.  How  two  entirely  different 
kinds  of  causality  can  be  combined ;  how  nature,  with  her  tmiversal  conformity  to  law, 
can  consist  with  the  reality  of  an  idea  which  limits  her  to  a  particular  form,  for  which 
no  reason  whatever  can  be  found  in  nature,  considered  by  herself  alone,  our  reason 
does  not  comprehend ;  the  explanation  lies  concealed  in  the  supra-sensible  substratum 
of  nature,  of  which  we  can  affirm  nothing  except  that  it  is  the  essence  per  se,  of  which 
we  know  only  the  phenomenal  manifestations.* 

§  125.  The  Kantian  doctrine  was  combated  philosophically  from 
the  Lockian,  Leibnitzo- Wolffian,  and  skeptical  stand-points.  Of  special 
influence  on  the  progressing  development  of  speculation  were  tlie 
arguments  for  skepticism  urged  by  Gottlob  Ernst  Schulze  (^neside- 
mus).  Of  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  most  important :  Johannes  Schultz,  the  earliest  exposi- 
tor of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Remon ;  Karl  Leonhard  Reinhold, 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  apostle  of  the  new  doctrine;  and 
Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet  and  pliilosopher.  Through  Schiller's 
ardent  and  lofty  exposition  of  Kant's  ethical  and  sesthetic  principles 
the  latter  were  made  the  common  possession  of  the  educated  classes, 
while  through  his  recognition  of  the  possibility  in  morality  and  art  of 
reconciling  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  mind,  reality  and  ideality,  they 
received  a  material  additional  development.  Endowed  with  a  many- 
sided  susceptibility  and  with  critical  insight,  but  having  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  inclination  to  frame  a  system  of  his  own,  Friedrich 
Heinrich  Jacobi  found  in  Spinozism  the  last  consequence  of  all  philo- 
sophical thought,  affirming,  however,  that  this  consequence,  through 
its  opposition  to  the  interest  of  man  as  a  feeling  being,  compelled 
the  recognition  of  faith  as  a  direct  conviction  of  God's  existence  and 
of  the  reality  of  divine  things.      Jacobi  pointed  out  how  Kant's 

*  Ont  of  the  Kantian  idea  of  the  Intuitive  understanding,  which  recognizes  in  the  snpra-sensiblo  suN 
stratum  of  phenomenal  nature  the  ground  of  the  connection  of  the  mechaniam  of  nature  with  design,  and 
oomprehends  the  whole  as  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  the  parts,  was  sntwequeDtly 
developed  the  Scheilllngian  philosophy  of  natiu«,  which,  however,  since  it  did  not  hold  co-exiBteiice  and  dis- 
tinction in  time  and  space  to  be  merely  subjective,  was  obliged  essentially  to  modJJ^  the  idea  in  questdoo.  In 
»  certain  sense,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  agrees  with  this  of  Kant. 
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philosophy  destroyed  itself  by  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  in  tliat  it 
was  impossible  to  find  one's  way  into  the  Critiqvs  of  the  Reason 
without  the  realistic  postulate  of  a  causal  nexus  uniting  the  thinking 
subject  with  the  realm  of  (transcendental)  objectivity,  but  that  then  it 
was  impossible  to  remain  in  this  Critique.  Akin  to  his  philosophical 
tendency  was  the  more  positively  Christian  tendency  of  his  friend 
Hamann.  By  a  blending  of  Jacobian  conceptions  with  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  Jacob  Fries  developed  the  doctrine  that  the  sensible  is  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  supra-sensible  the  object  of  faith  (rational 
faith),  and  the  manifestation  or  revelation  of  the  supra-sensible  in  the 
sensible  the  object  of  presentiment.  Fries  attempted  to  establish  the 
Critique  of  the  Reason  on  a  psychological  basis.  The  interpretation  of 
Kant's  doctrine  proposed  by  Jacob  Sigismund  Beck,  and  intended  to 
dispense  with  Kant's  "  things-in-theraselves,"  was  akin  to  Fichte's  doc- 
trine of  the  Ego,  while  Christoph  Gottfried  Bardili's  attempted  develop- 
ment of  a  rational  Bealism  bore  a  .certain  analogy  to  the  speculation  of 
Schelling  and  Hegel. 

Conoemfng  the  followers  and  opponents  of  Kant  tin  near  the  end  of  the  elg!hteonth  oentmy  W.  L.  G. 
Fireihen*  von  Ebentein  tieats  in  the  aecond  volume  of  hla  Ve^*%wih  einer  OMcMehte  derZogUt  und  Metaphysik 
het  den  DeutKhen  von  ZeibniU  an,  Halle.  1790.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Kantlsm  treat  Rosenkranz,  in 
Vol.  Xn.  of  his  complete  edition  of  Kant*s  Works  (I^eips.,  1640),  and  Erdmann,  in  his  above-cited  Oeschichte 
d9r  neueren  PkOosophie  (III.,  1,  Lclpsic,  1848).  Cf.  Knno  Fischer,  THe  hetden  KanUachen  Schulen  in  Jena^ 
in  the  Dtftttfditf  VierteJiahruchr.y  Vol.  8S,  1862,  pp.  348-866;  the  same  pubUshed  separately,  Stuttg.,  1S02. 

Among  the  opponents  of  Kant  from  the  Lookian  stand-point  may  be  mentioned 
eepedaUy  Christian  Gottlieb  Selle  and  Adam  Weishanpt,  and,  as  partly  occupying  the 
same  stand-point,  the  edectics  Feder,  Q.  A.  Tittel.  and  Tiedemann,  the  historian  of 
philosophy,  who  in  his  Theaetet  (Fiankf.-on-the-M.,  1794)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
objective  and  real  validity  of  human  knowledge ;  but  the  aiguments  of  those  last 
named  contain  also  Leibnitzian  ideaa  Among  the  most  independent  opponents  of  the  - 
Xantian  Criticism  was  Garve,  who,  however,  at  first  confounded  Kant^s  doctrine  with 
the  exclusive  Idealism  of  Berkeley  ;  he  afterwards  (in  connection  with  his  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics)  subjected  the  Kantian  moral  philosophy  to  a  searching  examination, 
which  is  still  very  worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  Leibnitzians  among  the  opponents  of 
Kant,  the  two  following  are  those  most  worthy  of  mention :  Eberhard,  against  whom 
Kant  himself  (in  his  essay  ^*  Ueber  eine  Entdeckung^"^^  etc.)  defended  lumself,  and  Joh. 
Christoph  Schwab,  the  author  of  a  prize-essay,  crowned  by  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  the  question :  '*  What  advance  has  been  made  in  Metaphysics  in  Germany 
since  the  times  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  ?  " — published,  together  with  the  prize-essays  of 
the  Kantians  Karl  Leonard  Reinhold  and  Johann  Heinrich  Abicht,  by  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences,  Berlin,  1796 ;  the  above-named  historian,  Eberstein,  also  argues  against  Kant- 
ism  from  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  stand-point.  Herder's  MetakriUk  {Verstand  und 
Brfdkmng,  eine  MetakriUk  eur  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernttnft,  Leipsic,  1799),  owing  to 
the  bitterness  of  its  tone,  received  less  attention  than  its  contents  merited.  Gottlob 
Ernst  Schulze  (1761-1833),  the  skeptic,  in  his  work  entitled,  Aenesidermu  oder  uher  die 
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FundamenU  der  wm  BwdhM  gdiefertm  ElemenUirpftihaophie  TMbst  dner  Vertheidigung 
des  ShepUcUmus  gegen  die  AnmoMungen  der  VemunfihnUk  (1792),  made  the  doctzines 
of  Kant  and  Beinbold  the  object  of  an  acute  criticism ;  his-strongest  azgoment  is  iden- 
tical with  that  pEeviously  advanced  by  Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  namely,  that  the  conception  of 
affection— of  things-in-themselyea  as  affecting  or  aeting  on  our  sensee — ^which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  Kantian  system,  is  yet  according  to  this  same  system  imposmble. 
Subsequently  G.  £.  Schulse  approached  constantly  nearer  in  his  doctrine  to  that  of 
Jacobi 

Of  the  followers  of  Kant  and  representatives  of  his  doctrine,  Johannes  Schultz,* 
Court-Preacher  and  Professor  of  MathematicB  at  Eonigsberg,  published  an  Bxpoedtion 
of  Kant^s  Critique  {ErldvUrungen  uber  dee  Herrn  Prof.  Kant  KriUk  der  rfiinen  Ver- 
n?mft,  Eonigsbeig,  1784)  which  had  Kant's  full  approval,  and  subsequently  an  Kxami- 
nation  of  the  Critique  {Prufung  der  Kantiechen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  Konigs- 
berg,  1789-92).  The  Exposition  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Tissot  (Paris,  1865). 
In  Ludwig  Heinxioh  JakoVs  *'  Prufung  der  Menddeeohn^eehen  Morgenstunden  ^  (Leipeic, 
1786)  Mendelssohn's  theoretical  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  disputed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Kantian  Criticism.  Karl  Christian  Erhard  Schmid  (1761-1812),  who  subse- 
quently wrote  a  series  of  didactic  works,  published  in  the  year  1786  a  compendium  of 
the  Critique  cf  the  Pivre  Beaeon^  together  with  a  diotionaiy  of  the  Kantian  terminology 
(Grundries  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  nebet  einetn  Worterbtush  zum  ieichteren 
Gebrauch  der  Kantischen  Schriften) ;  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Dictionary  Schmid 
defends  the  K«.Titian  doctrine  against  Jacobi's  objection  that  the  idea  of  things-in- 
themselves,  as  affecting  our  senses,  was,  on  Kant's  theory,  impossible.  Schmid  says 
that  the  affection  of  our  senses,  in  the  case  in  hand,  has  no  relation  to  **  space  or 
place ; "  this  explanation  is  indeed  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  time  and  causality 
should  also  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  as  regards  the  question  at  issue,  with  space, 
which  being  done,  the  conception  of  '^  affection"  is  rendered  wholly  impossible.  Ja- 
cobi's  objection  remained  thus  unrefuted.  Through  Karl  Leonhard  Beinhold^s  (bom 
1758,  died  1823 ;  on  him  see  the  work  by  his  son,  Ernst  B.,  entitled,  Kari  Leonh,  R'a 
Leiiren  und  Utterariscfiee  Wirken^  Jena,  1825;  ct  Bud.  Beicke,  De  ixpUe.,  qua  Eein- 
hoJdue  graviseimum  in  KantH  eritica  ratUnUe  pura  locum  epiUoOe  euie  iUugtraverit 
[Dissert.],  Konigsberg,  1866)  popular  ''Letters  conoeming  Kant's  Philosophy"  {Brief e* 
uber  die  Kantieche  PkHoeophie,  in  the  Deuteeh.  Mereur,  1786-87,  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
.tion,  Lelpsic,  1790-92)  the  Critical  Philosophy  found  entrance  to  wider  circles.  Bein- 
hold's  call  to  a  Professorship  of  Philosophy  in  Jena  (1787)  made  Jena  a  central  point 
for  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy;  the  Jena,  AUg,  Litteraturzeitung  (founded  in 
1785,  edited  by  SchUtz  and  Huf  eland)  soon  became  the  most  influential  organ  of  Kant- 
ism.  In  his  Attempt  at  a  New  Theory  of  the  Faculty  of  Human  Thought '( Vereuefi 
einer  neuen  TJieorie  dee  meneehiiehen  VorsteOungetermogene),  published  in  1789  (and  to 
which,  as  a  preface,  the  article  published  shortly  before  in  the  Beutecher  Mercur^  ''  On 
the  Fortunee  of  die  Kan^n  PMbeophy  up  to  the  Preeent  2Vm«,"  was  prefixed),  Bein- 
bold attempted,  by  an  examination  of  the  conception  of  mental  representation,  as 

*  The  namo  of  this  Kantian  is  varlonsly  written :  Schnltz,  8chn1z,  and  Schuke.  On  tho  title-page  of  the 
"*  BrlSutertmaen^  we  read  Bchnlxe.  He  himself  made  use  of  varioas  orthographies.  Ho  signs  himself  J. 
Schulto  In  a  letter  (in  the  poesaision  of  Beicke)  to  Boraweld,  dated  May  10th,  17BB,  in  which  he  ezpresRes  his 
thanks  for  oonununications  recpecting  the  strife  abont  Flchte^s  atheism,  and  wishes,  in  Fichto^s  behalf,  that 
^'  our  God,  in  whom  both  of  ns  are  determined  henceforth  alone  to  ^mst,  may  be  pleased  to  aasiet  him,  for  his 
God  is  good  for  nothing."  In  the  "Album"  of  the  University  at  KOnigsberg  students  were  entered  by  him 
in  October,  1T9S,  as  matxicnlated  **rectore  academlcB  Johanne  Ernetto  SchttUt  theoL  doetore  et  prqf.  ord. 
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implying  a  representing  Subject  and  a  rei^eeented  Object,  to  Beoaze  for  the  Kantian 
doctrine  a  new  basis,  wbich  basis  was,  however,  of  iasofftcient  solidity,  and  was  after- 
wards given  np  by  Beinhold  himself.  Friedr.  Bouterwek  (1766-1 82B;  Idee  einer 
ApodikUk,  Halle,  1799 ;  Aesthetifo,  Leips. ,  1S06,  etc. ;  Qeaeh,  der  n&ueren  Poeeie  und 
Beredtsamkeity  Grdtt.,  1801-10)  is  chiefly  of  historical  importfloioe  as  a  writer  in  the  fields 
of  aesthetics,  and,  more  particularly,  of  the  histoty  of  literature.  Heydenreich,  Tief- 
tnmk,  Wegscheider,  and  others  wrought  in  the  department  of  religious  philosophy ; 
Abicht,  Heydenreii^,  Hoif bauer,  Krug,  Maoss,  and  others,  in  the  department  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  law ;  Kiesewetter,  Krug,  HofEbauer,  Fries,  Maass,  and  others,  in  that  of 
logic ;  Maass  and  Fries,  in  that  of  psychology ;  and  Tennemann  and  Buhle  especially 
in  that  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Wilhelm  Traugott  Krug  (1770-1842)  contributed 
especially  to  the  popularization  of  the  Kantian  philosophy.  From  1805  to  1800  he 
taught  in  Konigsbeig,  and  afterwards  in  Leipsic.  His  Dictionaiy  of  the  Philos.  Sciences 
{AUgemdiies  Handworterbite/ij  etc.)  was  published  at  Leipeic  in  1827  seq. ;  2d  ed.  1882 
seq.  (His  Groundwork  of  a  Theory  of  the  Feelings  [Orundlage  zu  einer  Theorie^  etc.} 
is  reviewed  by  Beneke  in  the  Wiener  Jahrb.,  XXXII.,  p.  127,  and  his  Handbook  of 
Philosophy  [Handbuch  der  PhUosophie]  by  Herbart  in  the  Jen.  Litteraturzeitung,  1822. 
Nos.  27  and  28.)  Salomon  Maimon  attempted,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Transcendental 
PhQosophy  ( F^'^M^A,  eta,  1790),  Philosophical  Dictionary  {P/tOoe,  W&rterbuek,  1791), 
Controversies  in  Philosophy  {Streifereien  im  Oebiete  der  PkUtrnpHU^  1793),  Attempt  at 
a  New  Eogic  ( VersucHi  einer^  etc.,  1794),  Critical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Human  Mind 
{Krit,  Untersuchungen  ilber  den  menschl.  Geist)^  etc.,  to  effect,  by  the  introduction  of 
Skeptical  elements,  an  improvement  of  the  Critical  doctrine,  an  improvement  disowned 
by  Kant,  but  highly  esteemed  by  Fichte.  He  rejected  the  Kantian  conception  of  the 
"thing-in-itself."  (Cf.  M.'s  Autobiography,  Berlin,  1782;  8.  Jos,  WoWb  Maimaniana, 
1813.) 

The  most  gifted  of  all  the  Kantians  was  Friedrich  Schiller,  the  poet,  Nov.  11, 1759* 
May  9,  1805.  (On  his  philosophy  compare  WUh.  Hemsen,  SckSlers  Aneiehten  uber 
Sdionheit  und  Kunst  im  Zusammenhange  gewurdigt,  Inaug.-Dies.^  (Sottingen,  1854; 
Kuno  Fischer,  Schiller  aU  PhUosoph^  Frankfort-on-the-M. ,  1858 ;  Drobisch,  Ud>er  die 
Stdlung  ScJiillers  tmr  Kantittchen  Ethiky  in  the  Ber.  uber  die  Verh,  der  K.  Sdehs,  Oee. 
d,  Wiss.^  Vol.  XI.,  1859,  pp.  176-194;  Rob.  Zimmermann,  SehiOer  aia  Denker,  in  the 
Abh.  der  Bohm,  Oes,  d.  Wise.,  Vol.  XI.,  Prague,  1859 ;  cf.  also  his  Qeseh.  der  Aesthetik, 
Vienna,  1858,  pp.  483-M4 ;  Karl  Tomaschek,  JSchUler  und  Kant,  Vienna,  1857,  SchiUer 
in  seinem  Verhatltniss  tur  Wissenschaft,  ib.^  1862;  Carl  Tweeten,  Schiller  in  seinem 
Verh,  z.  Wm.,  Berlin,  1868;  A.  Kuhn,  SchiUere  Oeistesgang,  Berlin,  1863;  cf.  the 
works  of  Hoflmeister,  Grttn,  Palleske,  and  other  biographers  of  Schfiler,  and  also  Don- 
2el,  Ueber  den  gegenwdrtigen  Zmtand  der  PhUosophie  der  Kunst,  and  a  number  of  dis- 
courses delivered  at  the  Schiller-Centennial  in  1859,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Phildogica  for  1859  and  1860,  edited  by  Gustav  Schmidt.)  At  an 
early  age  Schiller  had  already  familiarized  himself  with  philosophical  writings,  especially 
with  those  of  English  Moralists  and  of  Rousseau ;  the  philosophical  instruction  given 
by  Jacob  Friedr.  von  Abel,  the  eclectic,  in  the  ^^  Karlssehule  "  at  Stutlgard,  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  Leibnitzo- Wolffian  doctrine.  In  his  early  work,  the  '^Theosophy  of 
Julius*'  {Theosophie  dee  Julius),  Schiller,  adopting  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  developed 
it  into  a  doctrine  approaching  toward  pantheism,  but  not  so  that  we  may  assume  him 
to  have  received  the  influence  of  Spinoza.  The  last  of  the  **  PhUoeophieal  Letters^^ — 
which  manifests  a  Kantian  influence — was  written,  not  by  Schiller,  but  by  Komer 
(1788).     In  the  year  1787  SchiUer  read  in  the  Berlin  Monthly  Kant's  essays  on  the 
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philosophy  of  histoiy,  from  which  he  appropriated  the  idea  that  hiatoiy  is  to  be  viewed 
teleologically,  an  idea  which  materiallj  influenced  the  results  of  his  historical  labors. 
It  was  not  until  1791  that  Schiller  commenced  to  study  the  great  works  of  Kant,  among 
which  the  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment  was  the  first  to  receive  his  attention ; 
at  the  same  time  his  understanding  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  was  furthered  by  discus- 
sions with  zealous  disciples  of  Kant.  The  speculations  of  Fichte  won  a  certain  though 
relatively  very  slight  influence  over  him,  as  early  as  the  year  1794 ;  the  preface  to  the 
^' Bride  of  Messina**  contains  suggestions  of  Schellingian  ideas.  Of  Schiller's  philoso- 
phical essays,  in  his  Kantian  period,  the  most  important  are  ^*  On  Grace  and  Dignity" 
( Ueder  Anmuth  und  WUrde,  written  in  1793),  in  which  moral  grace,  or  the  harmony 
between  mind  and  nature,  duty  and  incliliation,  is  set  forth  as  the  complement  of 
moral  digputy,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  mind  above  nature  (to  this  Kant  replied  in  a 
Note  to  the  second  edition  of  his  ^'  BeHgion  within  the  Limits  of  the  Merv  Reason**) ; 
'^Letters  on  .Esthetic  Culture'*  {Brief e  uber  die  dsthetische  Endehung  des  Menscfien, 
written  in  179S-1795),  in  which  Schiller  recommends  aesthetic  culture  as  the  means 
best  adapted  to  produce  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  and  the  essay  on  *'  Naive  and 
Sentimental  Poetry  "  (  Ueber  naive  und  sentiment.  Bichtung,  1795-1796),  in  which  aesthe- 
tics is  combined  with  philosophy  of  history,  the  conceptions  of  natural  harmony,  and 
of  elevation  to  the  ideal  and  recovered  unity  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  of  mind  and 
culture  with  nature,  being  employed  in  characterizing  not  only  the  different  forms  of 
poetry  in  general  and  of  schools  of  poets  (as  illustrated  in  Goethe  and  Schiller  them- 
selves), but  also  the  forms  of  culture  peculiar  to  Hellenic  antiquity  and  modem  times, 
and,  in  particular,  the  differences  between  ancient  and  modem  poetry. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi  (bom  Jan.  25th,  1743,  at  Diisseldorf,  died  March  lOthg ' 
1819,  at  Munich),  the  philosopher  of  faith,  sought  to  establish  the  authority  of  natural 
and  direct  faith  in  opposition  to  philosophic,  system-making  thought.  He  himself 
confesses :  *^  Never  was  it  my  intention  to  set  up  a  system  for  the  school ;  my  writings 
came  forth  out  of  my  most  interior  life,  they  received  a  historical  order,  and  I  made 
them,  in  a  certain  sense,  not  of  myself,  not  at  wUl,  but  drawn  on  by  a  higher  power 
which  I  could  not  resist."  Of  Jaoobi's  works — which  appeared  in  a  complete  edition  at 
Leipsic  in  1812-25,  and  to  which  Jacobins  correspondence  with  Goethe  and  Bouterwek 
form  a  supplement — ^those  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  philosophical  novels : 
^^AUwiWs  Briefsammiung  **  and  **  Wddemar**  in  which,  besides  the  theoretical  problem 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  the  moral  question  as  to  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  duty  to  the  universal  rule  of  morals  is  specially  disQussed ;  the  work 
on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  in  ''^Letters  to  Moses  Menddssohn**  (Berlin,  1785),  where 
Jacobi  relates  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Leasing,  in  which  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented as  having  confessed  his  leaning  towards  Spinozlsm  (which  confession,  since 
Leasing,  as  his  own  works  indubitably  prove,  always  occupied  substantially  the  Leib- 
nitzian  standpoint,  can  have  referred  only  to  single  points  in  speculative  theology,  but 
was  obviously  understood  by  Jacobi  in  too  wide  a  sense) — Bavid  Hume  Uber  den  Ola/uhen, 
Oder  IdeaUsmus  und  Realismus  (Brealau,  1787)— in  which  Jacobi  also  expresses  his 
judgment  of  Kant's  philosophy— " Open  Letter  to  Fichte"  {Sendsehreiben  an  FicJUe^ 
Hamburg,  1799),  the  essay  on  the  '*  Attempt  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  to  explain 
Reason"  {Ueber  das  Untemefimen  des  KriOcismus  die  Vemunftm  Verstande zu  brin- 
geUj  in  the  third  number  of  Eeinhold's  Beitrdge  zur  leiehteren  UebersUM  des  Zustandes 
dcr  PhiUmphie  beim  Anfange  des  19.  Jahrh.^  Hamb.,  1802),  and  **  Of  Divine  Things" 
( Von  den  gdttMien  Bingen,  Leipsic,  1811),  which  Utter  work  was  directed  against 
Schelling,  whom  Jacobi  charged  with  the  Igrpocritical  use  of  theistia  and  Chzistian 
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words  in  a  pantheiatio  sense.  (On  Jacobi  cf .  Schlichtegroll,  v.  Weiller  and  Thiersch, 
JaeobCs  Leben  und  Wirken,  Mnnich,  1810 ;  Kuhn,  Jacobi  und  die  PhUMophie  seiner 
Zeit,  Mayenoe,  1834;  C.  Boesaler,  De  philo90phandi  raUone  F,  H.  Joe.,  Jena,  1848; 
Ferd  Deycks,  F,  H.  Joe.  im  VerTtSUnm  eu  seinen  Zeitgenossen,  besondert  tu  Goethe, 
Frankf.-on-the-M.,  1840;  H.  Flicker,  Die  PMUmphie  dee  F,  K  Jacobi,  Augsburg, 
1854;  P.  Ueberweg,  Ud>er  F.  H.  J,  in  Gelzer's  Prot.  MmaCsbl,  July,  1858;  W.  Wie- 
gand,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  deii  Denker  F.  IL  J.  u,  s.  Weltamicht,  Progr,,  Worms,  1863 ; 
Chr.  A.  Thilo,  F.  K  Jacobins  Aruichten  von  den  gdttl  Dingen,  in  the  Zeitschr,  fUr 
€xa>cteP?iU08,,  Vol.  VH.,  Leips.,  1866,  pp.  113-173 ;  Eberhard  Zimgiebl,  F.  ff.  J'e  Leben, 
Diehten  und  Denken,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geseh,  der  deutschen  Littera^tur  u,  PJiHoeopTue, 
Vienna,  1867 ;  of.  also  the  teview  of  the  latter  work,  by  Rudolf  Zoeppiits,  in  the  GotU 
gd.  Am.  for  June  5th,  1867,  Art.  23,  pp.  881-004 ;  W.  Mejer,  F,.  iJ.  Jacobite  Brief e  an 
Friedr.  Bovierwek  aus  den  Jahren  1800-1810,  Gottingen,  1868.)  Jaoobi  considers 
Spinozism  as  the  only  consistent  system  of  philosophy,  but  holds  that  it  must  be  rejected, 
because  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  imperative  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  All  demonstra- 
tion leads  only  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  not  to  an  extra-mundane  author  of  the  world ; 
for  in  demonstration  the  uiiderstanding-  con  only  pass  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditioned, and  not  to  the  unconditioned.  To  demonstrate  God^s  existence  would  be  to  r 
poiut  out  a  ground  or  cause  of  his  existence,  whereby  Grod  would  be  made  a  dependent  I 
being.  (But  here  Jaoobi  leaves  unconsidered  the  importanoe  of  the  indirect  proof, 
which  may  lead  from  the  knowledge  of  effects  to  the  knowledge  of  causes.)  Near  as 
this  opinion  of  Jacobi  stood  to  that  of  Kant,  who  conceded  to  the  practical  reason  with 
its  postulates  the  primacy  over  the  theoretical  reason,  which,  according  to  Kant,  is 
unable  to  know  any  ^Hhings-in-themselves,'*  yet  Kant  (in  the  Essay :  ^^  Woe  Timet  eieh 
imDejikenorientirenf^^  Werke,  Eos.  and  Schub.*s  edition.  Vol  I.,  p.  886  seq.)  found 
ground  for  replying,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  believe  that  which  the  theoretical 
reason  could  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  but  not  that  of  which  it  was  believed  that  she 
could  prove  the  contrary ;  the  critical  philosophy  and  belief  in  God  were  compatible 
with  each  other,  but  Spinozism  and  belief  in  God  were  incompatible.  Jacobi,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  assent  to  the  Kantian  demonstration  of  the  limits  of  theoret- 
ical knowledge.  He  indicated  clearly  the  dilemma  which  is  fatal  for  the  Kantian 
Criticism,  namely,  the  affection  of  the  senses,  through  which  we  receive  the  empirically  | 
given  material  of  perception,  must  come  either  from  phenomena  or  from  things-in- ' 
themselves ;  but  the  former  hypothesis  is  absurd,  because  phenomena,  as  Kant  himself  ; 
teaches,  are  only  representations  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  this  hypothesis  were  cor- 1 
rect,  there  must  have  been  ideas  before  there  were  ideas ;  and  the  latter  alternative 
(which  Kant  actually  adopts  and  affirms,  as  well  in  the  first  as  in  the  following  editions  < 
of  the  Crit.  of  the  Pare  Reason,  as  also  in  the  article  against  Eberhard,  and  elsewhere) 
contradicts  the  critical  doctrine,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists  only 
within  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  has  no  relation  to  things-in-themselves ;  the 
beginning  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Critique  destroy  each  other  {Jacobi  uber 
David  Hume,  Werke,  Vol.  II.,  p.  301  seq.).  Jacobi  himself  does  not  pretend  to  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  objects  which  affect  us,  but  affirms  that  in  the  act  of 
perception  he  is  directly  convinced  of  their  existence.  The  objects  of  sensuous  per- 
ception are,  in  his  view,  not  mere  phenomena,  t'.  e.,  representations  combined  with 
each  other  according  to  certain  categories,  but  real,  although  finite  and  dependent, 
objedB.  It  is  only  such  objects  that  are  known  by  the  understanding,  whose  range 
Jacobi  accordingly,  in  agreement  with  Kant,  restricts  to  the  sphere  of  possible  experi- 
ence, although  not  in  the^some  sense  as  Kant   Jacobi  likewise  affirms,  with  Kant,  that 
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the  BpecolatLve  reason,  as  the  organ  of  demonstration,  does  not  conduct  beyond  this 
same  sphere.  He  critidfies  the  empty  formalism  of  the  Kantian  moral  principle,  claim- 
ing that  to  moral  reflection  should  be  added  the  immediate  impulses  of  moral  feeling, 
and  that,  in  additicm  to  the  abstract  rule,  the  particular  circamstanoes  should  be  con- 
sidered, by  which  the  moral  duty  of  each  individual  is  determined.  He  censures  Kant^s 
argumentation  in  defence  of  the  validity  of  the  Postulates  in  the  Critique  of  tlie  PraC" 
Ucai  Reason  as  being  without  force,  since  holding  a  thing  true  for  merely  practical  rea- 
sons (believing  merely  because  on^  needs  to  believe)  is  self -destructive,  and  holds  that 
we  have  as  well  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  supra-sensible,  to  w^hich  Kant's  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason  relate,  as  of  the  existence  of  sensible  objects.  This  conviction 
he  denominates  faith ;  in  later  works  he  terms  the  faculty,  by  which  we  immediately 
apprehend  and  are  aware,  of  the  supra-sensible,  reason.  On  him  whose  spirit  can  be 
satisfied  with  Spinozism  an  opposite  belief  cannot  be  forced  by  demonstration ;  his 
reasoning  is  logically  consequent,  and  philosophical  justice  must  acquit  him ;  but  such 
an  one,  in  Jacobrs  opinion,  gives  up  the  noblest  elements  of  spiritual  life.  Jacob! 
acknowledges  the  philosophical  correctness  (as  a  matter  of  logical  deduction)  of  Fichte^s 
redaction  of  the  belief  in  a  God  to  the  belief  in  a  moral  order  o^  the  world ;  but  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  mere  logical  correctness  of  the  understanding.  He  blames 
Schelling  for  seeking  to  conceal  the  Spinozistic  consequence  of  his  doctrine  (without,  it 
must  be  said,  being  fully  just  towards  a  stand-point  which  seeks  to  do  away  with  this 
separation  of  reality  and  ideality,  and  to  comprehend  the  finite  as  filled  with  the  eternal 
substance,  and  which  sees  in  the  hypostatic  and  anthropomorphizing  conception  of  the 
ideal,  not  a  higher  knowledge,  but  only  a  legitimate  form  of  poetry).  Jacobi  seeks  to 
raise  himself  above  the  sphere,  to  which,  as  he  says,  the  understanding  remains  con- 
fiined,  through  faith  in  Gk)d  and  in  divine  things.  There  lives  in  us,  he  says,  a  q)irit 
which  comes  immediately  from  God,  and  constitutes  man^s  most  intimate  essence.  As 
this  spirit  is  present  to  man  in  his  highest,  deepest,  and  most  personal  consciousness,  so 
the  giver  of  this  spirit,  God  himself,  is  present  to  man  through  the  heart,  as  nature  is 
present  to  him  through  the  external  senses.  No  sensible  object  can  so  move  the  spirit, 
or  so  demonstrate  itself  to  it  aA  a  true  object,  as  do  those  at)solute  objects,  the  true, 
good,  beautiful,  and  sublime,  which  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind.  We  may 
even  hazard  the  bold  assertion  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we  see  him,  although  he 
cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of  this  body.  It  ia  a  jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  race,  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  humanity,  that  these  objects  reveal  themselves  to  the  rational 
soul.  With  holy  awe  man  turns  his  gaze  toward  those  spheres  from  which  alone  light 
falls  in  upon  the  darkness  of  earth.  But  Jacobi  also  confesses :  ^^  There  is  light  in  my 
heaxt,  but  when  I  seek  to  bring  it  into  the  understanding,  it  is  extinguished.  Which 
illummation  ia  tba  true  one,  that  of  the  understanding,  which  discloses,  indeed,  well- 
defined  and  fixed  shapes,  but  behind  them  an  abyss,  or  that  of  the  hearty  which,  while 
indeed  it  sends  rays  of  promise  upwards,  is  unable  to  supply  the  want  of  definite 
knowledge?**  In  view  of  this  antagonism,  Jacobi  calls  himself  '* a  heathen  with  the 
understanding,  but  a  Christian  with  the  spirit." 

Jaoobi  finds  the  essential  elements  of  Ghristianiiy  in  theism,  or  the  belief  in  a  per- 

,  sonal  God,  as  also  In  tnoral  freedom  and  the  eternity  of  human  personality.     ^^  Con- 

^  oeived  thus  in  its  poxity  "  and  based  on  the  immediate  vritness  of  the  personal  con- 

V  sciousness,  there  is  for  him^  nothing  greater  than  Christianity.    In  distinction  from 

this  rational  characteriatia  of  his  *^  faith-philosophy,"  in  which  Friedrich  Koppen, 

Gajetan  von  Weiller,  Jak.  Salat,  Chr.  Weiss,  Joh.  Neeb,  J.  J.  F.  Andllon,  and  others 

mbstantially  a^pceed  with  him,  bis  friend  and  follower.  Thorny  Wizemnann  (cl  on  him 
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AL  von  der  Goltz,  Wie,y  der  Freund  Jacobi'Sy  Gotha,  1850),  held  fast,  in  what  eonoonis 
the  Boaroe  of  faith,  to  the  Bible,  and  oonseqnentlj,  also,  in  respect  of  the  substance  of 
faith,  to  the  specific  dogmas  of  GhiistiBnity.  In  these  latter  Johann  Qeorg  Hamann 
(bom  at  Eonigsberg  in  1780,  died  at  Munster  in  1788),  who  was  a  friend  of  Kant,  and 
also  of  Herder  and  Jaoobi,  and  was  called  the  ^^Kagos  of  the  North,"  found  *'*'  the 
necessary  support  ami  consolation  for  an  inconstant  spirit,  rent  by  its  sin  and  its  need," 
and  he  took  particular  pleasure  in  holding  up  for  speoial  honor  the  mysteries  or 
^^pudenda^^  of  Ghnstian  faith,  illuminating  them  with  flashes  of  thought,  which, 
though  original,  often  degenerated  into  the  far-fetched  and  fanciful ;  to  this  end  he 
made  use  especially  of  the  ^'principium  cainddentia  oppowtorum  "  of  G.  Bruno.  (Hia 
works  ed.  by  Roth,  BerL,  18121-48;  of.  Gildemeister,  K's  Leben  und  Scftriften,  Gotha, 
1858-00,  and  H.  von  Stein's  Vortrag  Hber  K).  [J.  Diaselhoff,  Wegwmer  m  Hamann^ 
'71.]  To  comprehend  Ghristianity  as  the  religion  of  humuiiiy,  man  as  the  final 
development  of  nature,  and  human  history  as  progressive  jdevelopment  into  human* 
ity,  is  the  problem  at  whose  solution  Herder  (bom  ai  Morungen,  East  Pnusia,  in  1744, 
died  1803,  at  Weimar),  a  man  endowed  with  abundant  fancy  and  with  the  most  deli- 
cate sense  for  the  appreciation  of  the  reality  and  poetry  of  the  lives  of  different  nations, 
labored  with  success.  In  opposition  to  the  emphatic  dualism,  which  Kant  affirms  be* 
tween  the  empirical  material  and  the  d  priori  form  of  thought,  Herder  puts  forward 
the  prof  ounder  idea  of  an  essentiBl  unity  and  a  gradual  development  in  nature  and 
mind.  His  cosmical  philosophy  culminates  in  a  poetic  Spinozism,  filled  with  the  idea 
of  the  personality  of  the  divine  spirit  and  of  immortality  (conceived  as  metempsychosis 
~a  form  of  Spinozism,  therefore,  similar  to  that  exemplified  in  those  works  of  Spi-  ' 
noza's  which  preceded  the  Ethica  [although  this  form,  historically,  was  unknown  in 
Herder's  time],  and  less  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Bruno).  This  philosophy  he 
developed  connectedly  in  the  work  entitled  ^*  God,  Dialogues  concerning  Spinoza's  Sys- 
tem "  {Qotty  Oesprache  uber  Spinoga's  SyBtemy  1787).  Herder  finds  (1772)  the  origin  of 
langoage  in  the  nature  of  man,  who,  as  a  thinking  being,  is  capable  of  contemplating 
things  disinterestedly,  uninfluenced  by  desire ;  the  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  human.  The  order  of  development  illuiatcated  in  the  Idstoiy  of  language 
witnesses  (as  Herder,  in  part  after  Hamann,  remarks  in  his  MetaJaiUk^  1799)  against 
the  '^  a-priorism  "  of  Kant,  ^pace  and  time,  he  argues,  are  empirical  conceptions ;  the 
form  and  matter  of  knowledge  are  not  divided  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  nor  does 
the  reason  subsist  apart  from  the  other  faculties ;  we  need,  instead  of  a  *'  Critique  of 
the  Reason,^'  a  Physiology  of  the  Human  Faculties  of  Knowledge.  Herder  dedarea 
that  the  noblest  aim  of  human  life,  and  the  one  meet  difficult  to  realize,  is  to  learn 
from  youth  up  what  is  one's  dui^,  and  how,  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  in  every  mo- 
ment of  life,  to  perform  it  as  if  it  were  not  duiy.  Herder's  principal  serrioe  to  philoso- 
phy lies  in  his  philosophical  treatment  of  the  histozy  of  humanil^  {Ideen  m/rPhJSoh,  der 
Qetch,  der  Mensehheit^  'BSgA,  1784-91,  etc.).  An  important  influence  was  exerted  by 
his  '^  Letters  for  the  Furtherance  of  Humanity  '*  (Brief e  mr  Bef&rderung  der  Humanitdt^ 
1793-07),  as  indeed,  in  general,  by  his  enthusiastio  devotion  to  the  grand  work  of  col- 
lecting out  of  the  varioiis  historically  given  forma  of  culture  whatever  was  of  imiversal 
human  worth.  In  his  KaMgone  (1800)  he  seeks  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  beautiful. 
Jacob!,  Hamann,  and  Herder  are,  however,  names  which  belong  rather  to  the  Mstoiy 
of  the  national  literature  of  Germany  than  to  the  history  of  plulosophy.  (CSf  . ,  H.  Erd- 
mann,  Herder  aU  EeUgumephiUfeophy  Hersfeld,  1866 ;  A.  Werner,  K  ala  Theoioge,  Berl. 
1871.)    [K  as  Theoiogian;  J.  F.  Smith,  Theol.  Bee.  Loud.,  '72.] 

Jacob  Fries  (bom  Aug.  23»  1773,  at  Barby,  died  Aug,  10,  1848,  at  Jena)  wrote  » 
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series  of  philoBophical  works,  the  most  important  of  whidh  was  the  '*  New  Critiqne  of 
the  Reason"  (Ifeue  Kritik  der  Vernunft,  Heidelberg,  1807,  2d  ed.,  1828-Sl ;  besides 
this  the  following  are  especially  to  be  mentioned :  System  der  PhiloeopJUe  dU  evidenter 
Wissensc/utfty  Leipsic,  1804 ;  Wissen,  Glaube  und  AJinung^  Jena,  1805 ;  System  der 
Logik,  Heidelberg,  1811,  2d  ed.,  1819,  8d  ed.,  1837;  HaridtmehAer  praktiscfien  Phi- 
lodophie^  Jena,  1818-32 ;  Ilandbuch  der  psyehischen  Anthrapolo^^  Jena,  1820-21,  2d 
ed.,  1837-39;  Mathematische N<ttuTphiUmphiey  Heidelberg,  1822;  JvUmundEuagoras 
Oder  die  Sehonheit  der  Seek,  ein  plabeophiecher  Eamany  Heidelberg,  1822 ;  System  der 
Metaphysik,  Heidelberg,  1824.  A  complete  biography  of  him  has  been  furnished  by  his 
Bon-in-law,  Ernst  Ludw.  Theod.  Henke :  Jak.  F^riedr,  Fries,  aus  set'nem  Jiandsehr, 
NaMass  dargesteUt,  Leipsic,  1867).  Fries  proposes  the  question  whether  the  critiqiie 
of  the  reason,  which  inquires  into  the  possilnlity  of  d  priori  knowledge,  is,  on  its  part, 
to  be  effected  by  dpri(ni  or  d  posteriori  knowledge,  and  decides  in  favor  of  the  latter 
alternative :  we  can  only  d  posteriori,  namely,  through  internal  experience,  become  con- 
scious that  and  how  we  possess  cognitions  d  priori.  Psychology,  based  on  internal 
experience,  must  therefore  form  the  basis  of  all  philosophizing.  Fries  argues  that 
Kant  partially,  and  Reinhold  altogether,  failed  to  apprehend  this  character  of  the 
critique  of  the  reason,  and  viewed  it  as  resting  on  d  priori  knowledge.  (Kant  himself 
has  nowhere  raised  the  above  question ;  his  express  exclusion  of  empirical  psychology 
from  metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics  by  no  means  involves  its  exclusion  from  the  science 
of  cognition  or  the  ^^  critique  of  the  reason,"  which  is  identical  with  neither  of  these 
branches  of  philosophy.  But  since  he  assumes  the  existence  of  apodictical  knowledge, 
at  least  in  mathematics,  as  a  fact,  and  places  it  at  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  and 
since  he  also  deduces  the  categories  from  the  empirically  given  forms  of  logical  judg* 
ments,  oud,  in  moral  philosophy,  chooses  for  his  point  of  departure  the  immediate 
moral  consciousness,  which  is,  he  says,  as  it  were  a  *'fact  of  the  pure  reason,"  it  can' 
not  be  denied  that  he,  too,  bases  his  critique  of  the  reason  on — ^real  or  supposed — facts 
of  internal  experience  ;  the  question  whether  and  why  the  assumption  is  justified,  that 
every  one  else  experiences  the  same  things  in  himself,  which  the  critical  philosopher 
finds  in  his  own  internal  experience,  may  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case;  be  per- 
tinently addressed  to  Kant.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  question  :  Whence  can 
it  be  known  that  universality  and  necessity  constitute  a  criterion  of  the  d  priori  f  smce 
it  seems  alike  impossible  to  demonstrate,  either  d  priori  or  d  posteriori,  the — in  reality 
indemonstrable — proposition,  that  experience  and  induction  can  furnish  only  a  relative 
universality.  But  there  is  by  no  means,  as  some  have  affirmed,  an  intrinsic  **  absurd- 
ity ^  in  the  theory  that  we  become  cognizant  througii  internal  experience  of  our  posses- 
sion of  d  priori  cognitions ;  for  an  apodictical  and  d  priori  character  is  ascribed  to  the 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  cognitions — as  also  to  the  consciousnesB  of  duty — ^them- 
selves,  while  ^  empirical  character  is  attributed  not  to  these  cognitions  as  such,  but 
only  to  our  consciousness  that  we  possess  them.  Supposing  that  there  were  any  d 
priori  cognitions  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  it  might  very  well  be  sup- 
posed, as  is  done  by  Fries,  that  metaphysics,  in  like  manner  with  mathematics,  is  spe- 
cifically distinct  from  all  eAipirical  science,  and  yet  that  another  science,  based  on 
internal  experience,  viz.  :  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
these  apodictical  sciences — or  at  least  of  these  sciences  claiming  to  be  apodictical — ^to 
recognition,  and  upon  the  limits  of  their  validity  as  such  sciences. )  Fries  assumes,  with 
Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  catteries  are  subjective  d  priori  forms,  which  we  im« 
pose  upon  the  material  furnished  by  experience,  and  teaches :  Phenomena  (which  are 
mental  representations)  are  the  objeota  of  empirioo-mathematical  knowledge,  and  its 
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only  objects ;  for  even  the  existence  of  thlngs-in-themselyes  is  not  (as  Kant  had  as- 
sumed) a  matter  of  knowledge  ;  all  phenomena  can  be  reached  by  empiiico-mathemat- 
ical  cognition  ;  organic  existences  most  be  susceptible  of  a  mechanical  explanation, 
f  oimded  on  the  mutual  action  of  their  parts  upon  each  other ;  circulation  is  their  law, 
just  as  counterpoise  or  indifference  is  the  law  of  the  inorganic  world.  (An  attempt  to 
cany  out  this  idea  of  the  possibility  of  explaining  by  mechanical  laws  all  the  processes 
of  organic  life,  was  made — with  principal  reference  to  the  vegetable  kingdom — nota- 
bly, by  Fries^s  pupil,  Jak.  Matthias  Schleiden.)  Things-in-themselves,  which  Fries 
terms  the  true,  eternal  essence  of  things,  are  the  objects  of  faith.  Underneath  all  the 
pnuds  of  the  reason  lies  the  belief  in  reality  and  worth,  and  above  all  in  the  equal  per- 
sonal dignity  of  all  men ;  from  this  principle  flow  the  requirements  of  morals.  The 
ennobling  of  humanity  is  the  highest  moral  duty.  The  mediating  link  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith  is  presentiment,  to  the  sphere  of  which  lesthetic  and  religious  contem- 
plation belong.  In  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  the  finite  is  seen  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  eternal ;  in  religious  reflection  the  world  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  Ideas ;  in  the  course  of  the  universe  reason  discerns  by  presentiment  the  end  to 
which  it  tends,  and  in  the  life  of  beautiful  natural  objects  the  eternal  goodness  which 
controls  all  things.  Religious  philosophy  is  the  science  of  faith  and  presentiment,  and 
not  derived  from  them.  The  more  important  of  Fries^s  disciples,  besides  Schleiden, 
have  been  E.  F.  Apelt  (1813-1859 ;  Metcuphysiky  Leipsio,  1857 ;  Bdigiansphilosopluey  ed. 
by  S.  G.  Frank,  Leipsic,  1860 ;  Zur  Thearie  der  Induction^  Leipeic,  1854 ;  Zur  Ge- 
Khidite  der  Astronamie^  Ueber  die  Epochen  der  Oesehiehte  der  Menschheit,  Jena,  1845- 
40,  etc.),  E.  S.  Mirbt  (Was  heisst  phUosopJdren  und  was  ist  PkUowphief  Jena,  1830 ; 
Kant  und  seine  Naehfotger^  Jena,  1841),  F.  van  Calker  {DenJdehre  oder  Logik  u.  Dia- 
Uktiky  1822,  etc.),  Ernst  Hallier,  Schmidt,  Schlomlich,  the  mathematician  (Abhand- 
lungen  der  Frie^sclien  Schule,  by  Schleiden,  Apelt^  Schlomlich,  and  Schmidt,  Jena, 
1847),  and  others ;  De  Wette,  the  theologian,  also  set  out  from  the  principles  of  Fries. 
On  Beneke,  who  ended  with  an  elaborate  psychological  empiricism,  the  doctrine  of 
Fries  exerted  in  many  respects  an  important  influence. 

In  his  principal  work,  entitled  the  '^Only  possible  Stand-point  from  which  the 
Critical  Philosophy  can  be  Judged^'  {Eiimg  mogUcher  Standpunkty  aits  welchem  die 
kritiscJie  Philosophie  beurtheiU  werden  muss,  Riga,  1796,  which  forms  the  third  volume 
of  the  '•^  Erkiuternder  Auszug  aus  KanVs  kritischen  Schriften,''  Riga,  1793-94),  as 
also  in  his  «*  Compendium  of  the  Crit  Philos."  (Orundriss  der  krit.  Philosophie,  1796), 
and  other  works,  Jakob  Sigismimd  Beck  (1761-1842)  sought,  after  the  example  of 
Maimon,  and  probably,  also,  under  the  partial  influence  of  Fichte's  WissenscfiaftsUhre 
(which  appeared  in  1794),  to  explain  away  the  logical  inconsequence  of  Kant  in  repre- 
senting things-in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  and  thereby  giving  us  the  material  for 
representations,  and  yet  as  existing  without  relation  to  time,  space,  or  causality.  Beck 
denies  that  the  percipient  subject  is  affected  by  the  things-in-themselves,  and  affirms 
that  the  passages  in  which  Kant  asserts  the  contraiy  were  a  didactic  accommodation  of 
the  author  to  the  stand-point  of  the  dogxAatio  reader.  (A  curious  kind  of  didactics, 
indeed,  that  would  not  facilitate  the  correct  understanding  of  the  author,  but  would 
well-nigh  render  such  understanding  impossible.)  Beck  disposes  of  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  material  of  empirical  representation  by  the  theozy  of  the  affection  of 
the  senses  by  phenomena  (which  theozy,  since  phenomena  are  themselves  only  repre- 
sentations, involves  the  absurd  supposition,  that  the  origin  of  our  representations 
depends  on  the  operation  of  our  representations  on  our  senses,  hence,  that  our  repre- 
sentations affect  us  before  they  exist) ;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  other  individ«> 
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ualB  he  leaves  uaezidained ;  the  pure  forms  of  mtrntiao,  gpaoe  and  time,  he  refers  hack 
to  the  same  original  synthesis  of  the  manifold  to  which  the  Cat^^ries  are  referred. 
Religion  is  defined  by  him  as  obedience  to  the  voice  of  coxuscience,  the  inward  jndge, 
which  man  conceives  symbolically  as  external  to  him  and  as  Gkxl.  [At  London,  in  1798, 
was  published  J.  S.  Beckys  Pntieiples  of  the  Critical  PhSbBophy^  trandated  by  an  audi- 
to9\^Tr.] 

Christoph  Gottfried  Baidili  (17C1-1808),  in  his  ''  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Meta- 
physics'^  {Brief e  uber  den  Ursprung  der  Metaphysik,  publishecl  anonymously  at  Altona, 
in  1798),  and  still  more  in  his  Compendium  of  Logic  {Orundriss  der  ersten  Logik^ 
gereirUgt  i>on  den  IrrtMmem  der  bisherigen  Logik,  beaonders  der  Kantischen^  Stuttgard, 
1800),  attempted,  in  a  form  which  was  characterised  by  great  abstmseness,  to*found  a 
doctrine  of  *^  rational  realism,''  which  contained  many  germs  of  later  speculations,  and 
eQ>ecially  the  germ  of  Schelling^s  idea  of  the  indifference  of  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive in  an  absolute  reason,  and  of  the  (Hegelian)  idea  of  a  logic  which  should  be  at  once 
logic  and  ontology.  The  same  active  thought,  which  permeates  the  universe,  comes, 
says  Bardili,  in  man  to  consciousness ;  in  man  the  feeling  of  life  rises  to  personality,  and 
the  natural  laws  of  phenomena  become  laws  of  the  association  of  his  ideas. 

The  Bardilian  Realism  pre-supposes  the  reality  of  nature  and  mind,  and  their  unity 
in  the  Absolute,  but  does  not  contain  a  complete  refutation  of  Kant's  arguments  for  the 
contnuy.  Of  the  two  contradictory  elements  contained  in  the  Kantian  Criticism,  Beck's 
Idealism  elevates  the  ideahstio  element  into  prominence,  arbitrarily  disposing  of  the 
realistic  one.  To  remove  the  contradiction,  the  opposite  way  cotdd  with  equal  right  be 
followed,  the  idea  of  the  affection  of  the  Subject  by  **  things-in-themselves "  being 
adopted  as  correct,  and  the  whole  doctrine  being  transformed  on  this  basis.  This  latter 
course  was  pursued  by  Herbart.  Herbart  took  his  point  of  departure,  however,  not 
immediately  from  Kant,  but  from  Fichte,  to  whose  subjective  idealism  he  opposed  his 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  simple,  real  essences,  a  doctrine  akin  to  the 
monadological  doctrine  of  Leibnitz. 

§  126.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814),  originally  a  Spinozistic 
determinist,  was  led  to  a  change  of  opinion  tlirough  the  influence  of 
Kant's  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena,  and  his 
assertion  of  the  independent  moral  freedom  of  the  Ego  as  a  noumenon. 
Accepting  these  opinions,  he  carried  out  in  theoretical  philosophy  the 
principle  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena — a  principle 
which  he  had  learned  to  value  in  moral  philosophy — more  fully  than 
Kant  had  done,  affirming  that  the  "  matter"  of  representations  was  not 
derived,  as  Kant  had  affii-med,  from  tlie  action  of  things-in-themselves 
on  the  agent  of  representation,  or  the  percipient  subject,  but  tliat  both 
matter  and  form  were  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  and  that 
tliey  were  furnished  by  the  same  synthetic  act  which  produces  the 
forms  of  intuition  and  the  categories.  The  manifold  contents  of  expe- 
rience, like  the  a  priori  forms  of  cognition,  are  produced  by  a  creative 
faculty  in  us.  It  is  not  any  given  fact,  but  it  is  tliis  action  of  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  ground  of  all  consciousness.    The  Ego  posits  both 
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itself  and  the  non-ego,  and  recognizes  itself  as  one  with  the  latter ;  the 
process  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis  ia  the  form  of  all  knowledge. 
This  creative  Ego  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  absolute.  Ego ;  but 
Fichto  seeks.to  deduce  the  former  from  the  latter,  because  morality 
demands  the  distinction  of  individuals.  The  world  is  the  material  of 
duty  in  the  f onus  of  sense.  Fichte  pronounces  the  rise  of  the  original 
limits  of  the  individual  incomprehensible.  God  is  the  moral  order  of 
tlie  world.  As  Fichte  in  his  later  speculations  made  the  absolute  his 
point  of  departure,  his  philosophizing  assumed  more  and  more  a  reli- 
gious character,  yet  without  belying  its  original  basis.  His  Addresses 
to  the  Gennan  Nation  drew  their  inspiring  influence  from  the  energy 
of  his  moral  consciousness.  The  philosophical  school  of  Fichte  in- 
cluded but  few  men ;  yet  his  speculation  became,  partly  through  Schel- 
ling  and  partly  through  Herbart,  of  most  decisive  influence  for  the 
further  development  of  German  philosophy. 

Joh,  GoUlieb  Flekt^9  nachffekmeMWerke,  ed.  by  Imman.  Herm.  Fichte,  8  vols.,  Bonn,  18S4.  SSmmttteAt 
WerkA,  ed.  bjr  the  sane,  6  toIs.,  1 84{M6.  [Popular  WrlUncfs  of  J.  O.  FIchU,  truid.  by  W.  Smith,  Londoo,  1848- 
1849 ;  latw  ed.,  "71.  VoL  L  oontaina :  Jfemotr  of  Fichte ;  The  Mature  qf  the  Scholar ;  Ihe  VoocMon  qf  Man  ; 
TfkeVooaUon  qf  the  Scholar.  Vol.  II.  containB :  CharacterbUice  qfthe  PreeetU  Age  :  Otaitnee  of  the  DocttHne 
qf  Knowledge  ;  Way  totoarda  the  Dleawi  Z(/'<s.— Fichte's  Destiny  of  Jfan^  tranfO.  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett, 
London,  1846.— Several  tranidationB  from  the  writings  of  Fichte  hare  been  pablished  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  in 
ttM  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoeophy^  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  published  at  St.  Louis,,  viz. :  Introduc- 
tion to  Ftchkl'e  Science  qf  Knowledge^  Joum.  qf  Specul.  PhOoe.^  Vol.  I.,  1867,  pp.  28-U) ;  A  Criticiem  qf 
PkUoBopMcal  Syetemn^  IbkL^  VoL  L,  pp.  7iM6  and  187-180;  lichi^a  Sun-Clear  Statement,  iMd.,  Vol.  II., 
1868,  pp.  8-l^  66-83, 190^140 ;  Neto  EaepoeUion  qfthe  Science  qf  Knowledge,  Ibid.,  Vol.  IIL,  1869,  pp.  1-81, 
97-138, 193-241, 389-^17  (also  pablished  separately,  St.  Louis,  1869) ;  Facte  qf  Conedouenees,  UHd.,  Vol.  V., 
6^-61, 180-144,  336-381.  Flcht^e  Science  qf  Knowledge,  translated  by  A.  R  Kroeger,  Philodolphia,  1868; 
Sdence  qf  Bighte,  Wd.,  1870.— TV.]  Fichte^s  Life  has  been  written  by  his  son,  and  published  together  with 
his  literary  coneapondcnoe,  Sulzbaoh,  1830,  8d  ed.  Leips.,  1868.  Interesting  additions  to  the  nune  have 
been  made  by  Karl  Base  in  the  Jena.  FtchtdfOchleln,  Leipslc  1866.  Of.  WUliam  Smith,  Jfemoir  of  Joh. 
O.  Fichte,  Sd  ed.,  London,  1848.  Of  F.'s  poUtiool  views,  Ed.  ZeUer  treau  in  Von  Sybel's  Hletor.  Zeitechrift, 
TV.,  p.  1  seq.,  reprinted  in  Zeller's  Vortrdge  u.  Abh.,  Leipsio,  1866,  pp.  140-177.  Of  the  various  acoonnts 
of  his  system,  those  of 'WUh.  Basse  (F.  u.  a.  BeHehung  nrr  Oegenwart  dee  deutecheu  VoUtes,  Halle,  1848-49), 
LDwe  (Die  PhUonqpMe  F^(Ate's  nach  dem  GeaammtergOmies  Ihrer  Enttoleklung  und  in  ihrem  VerhdUntee  tu 
Kant  und  Spinoaa,  Stattgard,  1863),  Ludw.  Noack  (J.  O.  F.  nach  a.  Leben.  Lehren  und  If'frX-en,  Leips.,  1868), 
and  A.  Lasson  (J.  O.  Fichte  im  VerhdUnlaa  au  Kirche  und  Stoat,  Berlin,  1868),  are  specially  to  be  men- 
tioned. Nnmerous  addresses  and  articles  (of  which  v.  Beichlin-Meldegg  gives  a  review  in  I.  H.  Fichte's 
Ztachr.  f.  Ph.,  Vol.  43, 1868,  pp.  847-377)  were  occasioned  by  the  Fichtc-centennial  of  May  19, 1863  ,*  among 
their  anthers  we  may  mention  especially  Heinr.  Ahrens,  Hubert  Beckers,  Karl  Biedermann,  Chr.  Aug.  Brondls, 
Hot.  Carriere,  O.  Domeck,  Ad.  Drechder,  L.  Edmrdt,  Joh.  Ed.  Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  L.  G«orgo,  Bud. 
Gottschall,  F.  Harms,  Hebler,  Helfferich,  EarlHeyder,  Franz  Hoffmann,  Karl  KttstUn,  A.  L.  Kym,  Ferd.  Las- 
■alle,  J.  H.  LOwe,  Lott,  Jttrgen  Bona  Meyer  (on  the  JReden  an  die  D.  Nat.),  Moniad,  L.  Noack,  W.  A.  Passow, 
K.  A.  V.  Reichlin-Mcldegg,  Rud.  Beicke  (in  the  D.  Mue.),  Boeenkranz  (in  the  Oedanke,  V.,  p.  170),  K  O. 
Bchellenberg,  Rob.  Schdlwlen,  Ed.  Schmidt-WelssenfelB,  Ad.  Stahr,  Loop.  Strin,  Heinr.  Sternberg,  H.  v. 
Trdtschke,  Ad.  Trendelenlnung,  Chr.  H.  Welsie,  Tob.  Wildaner,  R.  Zimmermann.  'Cf.  Kuno  Fischer's  Hint, 
qf  Modem  Pmoaophy,  Vol.  V. :  FIchU  and  hie  Prtdeceaeora,  Heidelberg,  1868  [German]. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  bom  May  19th,  1762,  at  Rammenan  in  Upper  Lusatia. 
His  father,  a  ribbon-weaver,  was  descended  from  a  Swedish  cavalry  sergeant  in  the 
army  of  GastavnB  Adolphns,  who  had  remained  in  8azony.  The  Baron  von  Miltiz 
interested  himself  in  the  talented  boy.    From  1774  to  1780  Fichte  attended  the 
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"Princes*  School"  at  Pforta,  then  stadied  theology  at  Jena,  filled  from  1788  to  1790 
a  position  as  family  tutor  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1791  went  to  Konigsbeig,  where 
he  laid  before  Kant  the  mannscript  of  his  first  and  rapidly  written  (between  July 
18th  and  August  18th)  work,  the  "Critique  of  All  Revelation"  {Versuch  drier 
Kritxk  aUer  Offenharung\  and  by  it  won  Eant^s  respect  and  good-will.  It  was 
then  only  one  year  since  Fichte  had  first  become  familiar  wildi  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy ;  he  had  previously  been  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  and  held 
a  deterministic  doctrine,  which  he  gave  up  as  soon  as  the  Kantian  doctrine,  that  the 
oategoiy  of  causality  applies  only  to  phenomena,  seemed  to  assure  him  of  the 
possibility  of  the  non-dependence  of  the  motions  of  the  will  on  the  causal  nexus ;  it 
is  especially  to  his  choice  between  deterministic  dogmatism  and  the  Kantian  doctrine 
of  freedom  that  the  following  aphorism  of  his  applies  (First  Introd.  to  the  Wissenschafts- 
lehre,  1797,  Werke,  I.,  p.  434):  "The  philosophy  that  one  chooses  depends  on  the 
kind  of  man  one  is."  After  Reinhold^s  departure  from  Jena  for  Kiel,  Fichte  became, 
in  1794,  his  successor  in  the  Jena  professorship,  which  he  filled  until  the  dispute  con- 
cerning Fichte^s  atheism,  in  1799.  In  an  essay  on  the  "Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a 
Divine  (rovemment  of  the  World,"  which  he  prefixed  as  an  introduction  to  an  opuscule 
by  Forberg  on  the  "Development  of  the  Conception  of  Religion"  (in  the  Philoa. 
Journal,  Jena,  1798,  No.  1),  Fichte  treated  the  conceptions  of  God  and  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world  as  equivalent,  which  position  was  censured  and  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  pamphleteer  in  a  "Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  the  Atheism  of 
Fichte  and  Forbeig."  The  electoral  government  of  Saxony  confiscated  the  essays  of 
Fichte  and  Forberg,  forbade  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  in  Saxony  and  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Fichte  and  Forberg,  with  the  threat  that  otherwise  the  subjects  of 
the  Elector  would  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  University  of  Jena.  The  government  at 
Weimar  yielded  before  this  menace  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  have  the  editors  of  the 
JourtuU  censured  by  the  Academical  Senate  for  their  imprudence.  Fichte,  learning 
beforehand  of  this,  declared  in  a  letter  (which  was  private,  but  by  permission  was 
made  public),  dated  March  22d,  1799,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  government, 
that,  in  the  case  of  his  receiving  a  "sharp  admonition"  from  the  Academical  Senate, 
he  should  take  his  leave,  and  added  the  threatening  intimation  that  in  that  case  other 
Professors  also  would  leave  the  University  with  him.  This  intimation,  by  which  Fichte 
meant  to  intimidate  the  government  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  purpose  publicly  to  cen- 
sure him,  but  which  in  reality  only  irritated  it  and  led  to  the  immediate  and  formally 
unjustifiable  <1iimiiH«ftl  of  Fiohte,  was  founded  on  utterances  of  some  of  his  colleagues, 
in  particular  of  Paulus,  who  appears  to  have  said  that  Fichte  might  remind  bis  perse- 
cutors that  he  (Paulus),  too,  and  others  would,  "in  case  of  a  restraint  being  placed 
on  the  freedom  of  teaching,"  not  remain  in  Jena.  This  was  probably  meant  by  Paulus 
and  others  to  apply  ui  the  case  of  such  a  procedure  against  Fichte,  as  would  tend  indi- 
rectly to  limit  their  own  freedom  as  teachers,  to  render  distasteful  to  them  a  longer 
stay  in  Jena,  and  to  make  acceptable  a  call  to  some  other  place,  as  Mayence,  where  an 
opening  seemed  likely  to  offer  itself  for  them.  But  Fichte  understood  it  as  meaning, 
of  course,  much  more,  and  as  a  promise,  in  any  case,  to  quit  the  University  at  once 
with  himself.  (Such  a  promise  Paulus  and  the  others  cannot  have  made,  whether  in 
view  of  their  own  interests,  or  from  a  friendship  so  enthusiastic  as  to  make  them  ready 
to  sacrifioe  all,  and  even  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of  the  University,  or,  finally,  in 
childish  thoughtlessness.)  Fichte  was  reprimanded,  and  at  the  same  time  his  threat 
that  he  would  leave,  which  should  have  been  resented  only  on  account  of  its  defiant 
tone,  being  unreasonably  treated  as  a  request  for  dismissal,  he  was  dismissed.    In  vain 
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did  Fichte  explain  that  the  case  supposed  by  him,  of  a  reprimand  coupled  with  diehonor 
and  restraining  the  freedom  of  the  professorial  chair,  had  not  arisen.  A  petition  from  the 
students  in  his  favor  was  well  meant,  but  could  not  but  be  unsuccessful.  Fichte  went 
and  the  other  Professors  remained.  Not  long  afterwards  appeared  Kant^s  declaration 
(dated  Aug.  7th,  1799,  in  the  iTUdUgemblaU  to  the  AUg.  LiU.-Ztg,,  No.  109, 1799)  that 
he  regarded  Kchte^s  Wiasenschaftslehre  as  an  altogether  faulty  system,  and  that  he 
protested  against  any  attempt  to  discover  the  doctrines  of  Fichte  in  his  own  CritigueSy 
which  latter  were  to  be  judged  according  to  their  letter,  and  not  according  to  a  supposed 
spirit  in  contradiction  with  the  letter.  In  like  manner  Kant  had  previously  dedared 
that  the  construction  of  the  world  out  of  self -consciousness,  without  empirically  given 
material,  produced  on  him  a  ghostly  impression,  and  that  the  Wis8enschaftde?ire  was 
only  an  ephemeral  production.  Fichte  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  an  utterance  of  the 
king,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  fitting  discrimination  was  made 
between  religious  opinion  and  civil  right,  afisored  him  of  toleration.  He  entered  into 
relations  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and  other 
men  of  note,  and  was  soon  delivering  public  lectures  before  a  numerous  circle  of  edu- 
cated men.  In  the  year  1805  a  professorship  in  the  (at  that  time  Prussian)  University 
of  Erlangen  was  given  to  him ;  but  he  lectured  there  only  during  the  summer  semester 
of  1805.  In  the  summer  of  1806  Fichte  went,  in  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  to  Eonigsberg,  where  he  lectured  for  a  short  time ;  here  he  was  already  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  his  Addresses  to  tJts  Oerman  NaUan^  which  were  delivered 
in  the  Academy-building  at  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  Appointed  a  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  at  the  founding  of  that  institution  (1809),  he  continued 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  constantly  modi^ng  his  system, 
until  his  death,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1814.  He  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  which  he 
caught  from  his  wife,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 
and  herself  recovered  from  the  infection. 

Fiohte's  principal  works  are  the  following.  From  the  year  1790  are  preserved  his 
Aphorisms  on  Beligion  and  Deism — which  are  of  interest  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  histozy  of  the  anthor^s  intellectual  development ;  his  Sermons^  1791.  In  the 
year  1792  appeared  at  Eonigsbeig  (from  the  publishiug-house  of  Hartung)  his  Critique 
of  aU  Rendation^  which,  written  in  the  Kantian  spirit,  and  issued  by  the  publisher  with- 
out the  name  of  the  author  and  without  the  preface,  in  which  the  latter  describes  him- 
self as  a  ^^  beginner,'  (an  omission  which  appears  from  numerous  coinciding  indications 
to  have  been  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  and  without  Fichte's  knowledge 
or  desire),  was  supposed  at  first  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Jen,  AUg,  Litt.  -Ztg, ,  and  almost 
universally  by  the  philosophical  public,  to  be  a  work  of  Kant ;  when  the  error  became 
known,  Fichte  received  the  honor  of  the  authorship  of  a  work  which  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  ascribe  to  Kant.  This  circnmstanoe  contributed  essentially  towards  procuring 
him  his  subsequent  call  to  Jena.  In  the  year  1793  appeared  aDonymously  the  following 
writings  (written  in  Switzerland,  where  Fichte  married  a  daughter  of  a  sister  of  Klop- 
stock) :  *'  Reclamation  of  the  Right  to  Free  Thought  from  the  Princes  of  Europe  who 
have  hitherto  suppressed  it,"  and  '*  Contributions  to  the  Correction  of  the  Public  Judg- 
ment concerning  the  French  Revolution,"  in  which  Fichte  develops  the  idea  that 
although  States  have  arisen  by  oppression  and  not  by  contract,  yet  the  State  rests  ideally 
on  a  contract,  and  it  must  be  constantly  brought  nearer  to  this  ideal ;  all  that  is 
positive  finds  its  measure  and  law  in  the  pure  form  of  ourself ,  in  the  pure  £go.  After 
his  entrance  upon  his  professorial  duties  at  Jena,  Fichte  published  the  opuscule  on  the 
Idea  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge  ( Ueber  den  Begr^ff  der  Wissenscliaftdehre  oder  der 
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sogenanntm  PMbiophie,  Weimar,  1794),  and  the  "  Foundation  of  the  whole  Science  of 
Knowledge"  {OrundOags  der  genammUa  Wissensc^iaftslehre,  als  Handschrfft  far  teine 
Zuhdrer,  Jena  and  Leipsio,  1794) ;  the  moral  lectnrea  on  the  Destination  of  the  Scholar 
{Ueber  die  Destimmung  dcs  OMirten)  were  also  published  in  1794,  and  to  the  same 
year  belongs  the  paper,  written  for  Schiller's  "  JS&rtfn,"  on  **  Spirit  and  Letter  in  Philo- 
Bophy."  The  dates  and  titles  of  his  subsequent  works  are  as  follows :  171^5 :  Orundrise 
des  BigenthUmUchen  in  der  WlmmchaftMire,  1796 :  Orundiage  dea  NaturrtchU  nach 
Prmdpien  der  WisBenacfuifMehre,  1797 :  MnUUung  in  die  WieferuehafMehre^  and 
Ver9uch  einer  neuen  La/rsUUung  der  W.-L.^  in  the  PkOoe,  Journal.  1798 :  dyetem  der 
Sitteniehre  nook  Prindpien  der  W.-L. ;  Ueber  den  Grand  unseres  Olaubene  an  eine 
goWiche  Wdtregierung,  in  the  PhiiM.  Journal.  1799 :  AppeUatian  an  doe  PubUeum- 
gegen  die  AnJdage  dee  AtheiemtUy  eine  Sohrijt,  die  man  du  leeen  bittet,  ehe  man  eie  em- 
fiadrty  and  DerHerauegeber  dea  pMoa,  Jowrnale  geriehUiehe  VerarUieortungesehreiben 
gegen  die  Anklage  dea  Atheiemua,  1800:  Die  Beatimmung  dea  Menachen  ;  Der  geacMoa- 
aene  Hajidelaataat  1801 :  Friedrioh  Jfieolai'a  Zeben  und  aonderbare  Meinungen,  and 
Smnenklarer  Berieht  an  daa  Pub&cum  uber  daa  eigentUohe  Weaen  der  neueaten  PhUoao- 
phie^  ein  VereueK,  den  Leaer  zum  Veratehen  eu  neingen,  1806 :  Orundg&ge  dea  gegen- 
vxtrtigen  Zeitalteraj  and  Anweiaung  9wn  aeligen  Leben.  1808 :  Beden  an  die  deutaehe 
Jfation, 

In  the  '*  Review  of  Aeneaidemua^^  (the  work  of  Gottlob  Ernst  Schuize  " on  the  fan- 
damental  positions  of  Beinhold's  Elemeniory  Philosophy,  together  with  a  defence  of 
Skepticism  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Critique  of  the  Reason*^),  which  was  written 
in  1792  and  published  in  the  Jenaer  AUg.  Litteraturteitung^  Fichte  admits,  with 
Beinhold  and  Sohulze,  that  the  whole  body  of  philoeophical  doctrine  must  be  derived 
from  one  principle,  but  questions  whether,  for  this  purpose,  Reinhold's  "Principle  of 
ConsoiousneBS  "  (which  runs  thus :  *'  In  consdonsness  the  representation  is  distinguished 
by  the  Subject  from  the  Subject  and  the  Object^  and  referred  to  both")  is  sufficient. 
For  this  principle  of  Reinhold's,  he  aiguea,  can  only  serve  for  the  basis  of  theoretical 
philosophy ;  but  for  the  whole  system  of  philosophy  there  must  be  a  higher  conception 
than  that  of  mental  representation^  and  a  higher  principle  than  this  of  Beinhold's. 
Fichte  finds  the  essential  contents  of  the  critical  doctrine  in  the  proof  therein  furnished, 
that  the  notion  of  a  thing  possessing  existence  and  various  definite  qualities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  existence  in  some  being  of  a  representative  faculty,  is  a  pure  fancy,  a 
dream,  an  irrational  notion.  Skepticism  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  the  limits  of 
the  human  mind  may  yet  be  transcended ;  but  Criticism  demonstrates  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  such  a  progress,  and  is  therefore  negatively  dogmatia  That  Kant  did 
not  effectuate  (what  Reinhold  first  attempted,  namely)  the  derivation  of  philosophy 
from  a  single  principle,  Fichte  explains  as  resulting  from  his  *'  plan^  which  was  simply 
to  prepare'  the  way  for  the  science  of  philosophy ;  **  Kant  nevertheless,  adds  Fichte, 
discovered  the  basis  for  such  derivation  in  Apperception,  But  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  as  they  appear  to  us  and  .tilings  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
Fichte  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  *'  certainly  intended  to  be  accepted  only  provi- 
sionally and  conditionally ; "  that  in  this  latter  particular  he  was  deceived,  soon  became 
dear  to  him  from  Kant's  (above-mentioned)  Declaration  of  Aug.  7th,  1799,  on  learning 
of  which  he  pronounced  Kant  (in  a  letter  to  Beinhold)  a  "three-quarters  man,"  but 
held  fast  to  the  conviction  that  there  exist  no  things-in-themselves  independently  ot 
the  thinking  Subject,  no  non-Ego  which  is  not  contradistinguished  from  a  correlative 
^o,  and  also  that  this  doctrine  alone  ooiTesponds  with  the  spirit  of  the  ciltioal  phi- 
losophy, and  that  the  "holy  spirit  in  Kant"  had  thought  more  in  aooordanoe  with 
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troth  than  Kant  in  hia  indiyidtial  jMiBonalil^  had  done.  Fos  the  zest,  Fichte  had  ennn- 
ciated  already  in  the  above-named  review  the  doctrine  that  things  are  really  and  in 
themselyes  saoh  as  they  most  be  conceived  to  be  by  eveiy  intelligent  Ego,  and  that 
therefore  logical  truth  is,  for  every  intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive, 
at  the  same  time  real  tmth.  (This  doctrine,  without  the  qualification ;  *^  for  eveiy 
intelligence  which  a  finite  intelligence  can  conceive,''  became  subsequently  the  founda- 
tion of  Schelling's  and  Hegel's  doctrines.) 

In  the  ^* Groundwork  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge"  {Orundlage  der  Wissehgehafts- 
Mre)  Fichte  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  derivation  of  all  philosophical  knowledge 
from  a  single  principle.  This  principle,  Fichte,  setting  out  from  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  finds  in  the  consciousness  of  the  E|go.  The  con- 
tents of  this  consciousness  he  expresses  in  three  principles,  whose  mutual  logical  rela- 
tion of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  i^thesis  is  repeated  in  all  the  divisions  of  Fiohte's 
System. 

1.  The  Ego  originally  podts  absolutely  its  own  beiqg.  This  "  act "  is  the  real  ground 
of  the  logical  principle  A  =  A,  from  which  this  act  can  be  discovered,  though  not 
proved.  If  in  the  proposition :  I  am,  abstraction  be  made  of  the  definite  substance,  the 
I,  and  the  mere  form  of  the  inference  from  position  to  existence  be  left,  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  must  be  done,  we  obtain  as  the  principle  of  logic  the  proposition  A  =  A. 
If  in  the  proposition  A  =  A  we  pay  r^;ard  to  the  knowing  subject,  we  have  discovered 
the  Ego  as  the  priua  of  all  acts  of  judgment. 

2.  The  Ego  posits  in  distinction  from  itself  a  non-Ega     (Non- A  is  not  =  A. ) 

8.  The  Ego  opposes  to  the  divisible  E!go  a  divisible  non-£|go-— an  act  which  is  two- 
fold :— 

a.  Theoretically:  the  Ego  posits  itself  as  limited  or  determined  by  the  non-Ilgo ; 

b.  Practically :  the  Ego  posits  the  non-Ego  as  determined  by  the  Ego. 
The  cozresponding  logical  principle  is  the  principle  of  ground  or  recuon. 

The  Ego,  with  which  the  *^  Sdenoe  of  Knowledge  "  begins,  or  the  Ego  of  intellectual 
intuition,  is  the  mere  identity  of  conscious  subject  and  of  object  of  consciousness,  the 
pure  Ego-form,  as  yet  without  individuality.  But  the  Ego  as  Idea  is  the  rational 
being,  when  it  has  perfectly  set  forth  the  univerBal  reason  within  and  without  itself. 
Beason  in  its  practical  part  ends  with  this  Ego,  which  it  sets  before  us  as  the  end 
after  which  our  reason  should  strive,  but  which  it  can  only  approach  by  a  progress 
prolonged  in  infinitum.  This  Ego,  this  ultimate  rational  being,  is  no  longer  indi- 
vidual, individuaUty  being  swept  away  by  the  universal  laws  in  accordance  with  which 
this  Ego  is  developed.  (Second  Introduction  to  the  WissmtchaJUiehre^  1797,  Werke  L, 
p.  515  seq.  ;  d  the  ^*  Sun-Clear  Statement,"  Bcmnenki  Berieht^  1801,  Werke  11.,  p. 


From  these  three  principles  Fichte  deduces  the  whole  of  theoretical  philosophy  in 
respect  of  content  and  form,  and  also  the  norms  of  ethical  praxis.  In  so  doing  Fichte 
believed  that  he  was  adding  to  Kant's  OriUqus  the  completed  qrstem  of  the  pure 
reason. 

If  from  the  proposition:  I  am,  we  abstract  all  judgment,  in  the  sense  of  a 
specific  act  of  judging,  and  regard  in  it  only  the  mode  of  action  of  the  human  mind 
in  general,  we  have  the  category  of  Reality.  If  in  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  sec- 
ond principle  given  above,  we  make  abstraction  of  the  action  of  judging,  we  have 
the  category  of  Negation,  and  in  the  oaae  of  the  third  principle,  the  category  of  Lim- 
itation. Similarly,  the  other  categories,  as  also  the  forms  and  material  of  perception, 
are  obtained  by  abstraction  from  tiie  activity  of  the  Sgo. 
14 
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Not  in  the  Gfraundwork  of  the  Science  cf  KnotdUdgey  but  in  his  Natural  Bight  does 
Fichte  fiist  azrive  at  the  deduction  of  the  plurality  of  individuals.  The  Ego  cannot  con- 
ceive itself  as  free  Subject  without  first  having  found  itself  determined  to  self-deter- 
mination by  something  external  to  itself.  But  it  can  only  be  solicited  to  self -determina- 
tidn  by  a  rational  being.  It  must  therefore  conceive  not  only  the  sensible  world,  but 
also  other  rational  beings,  as  external  to  itself,  and  hence  posit  itself  as  one  Ego  among 
several. 

The  "  Systematic  Ethics  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Sdence  of  Knowledge"  {Sf/ttem 
der  Sittertlehre  nach  den  Pnndpien  der  WmenseTiaftdehre;  1798)  finds  the  principle  of 
morality  in  the  idea  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  intelligence,  that  the  freedom 
of  an  intelligent  being,  as  such,  must  be  absolutely  and  without  exception  the  freedom 
of  independence.  The  manifestation  and  representation  of  the  pure  Ego  in  the  indi- 
vidual Ego  is  the  law  of  morals.  Through  morality  the  empirical  Ego  returns  by  the 
way  of  an  approximation  in  infinitum  into  the  pure  Ego. 

In  the  Critique  of  AU  Bevdation  Fichte  assumes  t^t,  on  the  supposition  of  an 
actual  total  degeneracy  on  the  part  of  man,  religion  is  able  to  awaken,  by  means  of 
miracles  and  revelations  addressed  to  the  senses,  his  moral  susceptibilities  (whereas 
Kant,  in  his  Bdigion  within  tlie  Limits  of  the  Mere  Reason^  terms  all  extra-moral  ele- 
ments of  reta'g^on  "  statutoiy,*'  denying  that  they  are  aids  emanating  immediately  from 
God,  and  allowing  them  to  be  only  human  devices  accessory  to  purely  moral  religion). 
From  the  stand-point  of  the  Sdence  of  Km/tdedge  Fichte  reduces  all  religion  to  faith  in 
a  moral  order  of  the  world.  So,  in  particular,  in  the  opuscule  of  the  year  1798  on  the 
Oround  of  our  Faith  in  a  Divine  Ootemment  ofifie  Worlds  and  in  the  Defence  agcdnet 
the  Charge  of  Atheism^  supplementary  to  the  former.  The  belief  in  a  God  is  the  confi- 
dence, which  he  finds  also  practically  confirmed,  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  good. 
^^  The  living  and  operative  moral  order,"  says  Fichte  in  the  above-dted  opuscule,  *^  is 
itself  God ;  we  need  no  other  God  and  can  comprehend  no  other.  There  is  no 
ground  in  reason  for  going  outside  of  that  moral  order  and  assuming,  as  the  result  of  an 
inference  from  the  caused  to  its  cause,  the  existence  of  a  particular  being  as  the  cause 
of  that  order."  '^  It  is  not  at  all  doubtful,  it  is  rather  the  most  certain  of  all  things, 
nay,  more,  it  is  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  and  the  only  absolute,  objective  truth,  that 
there  is  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  that  evezy  individual  has  his  definite  place  in  this 
order,  and  that  his  labor  is  reckohed  upon ;  that  all  that  befalls  him,  except  in  so  far  aa 
it  may  be  caused  by  his  own  conduct,  is  a  result  of  this  plan ;  that  no  hair  falls  from 
his  head  and  (within  the  sphere  of  its  operation)  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  with- 
out it ;  that  every  truly  good  action  succeeds  and  eveiy  bad  one  results  abortively, 
and  that  for  those  who  only  heartily  love  the  good,  all  things  must  work  together  for 
their  highest  interest  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  who  will  reflect  for  an  instant,  and 
frankly  confess  to  himself  the  result  of  his  reflection,  it  cannot  be  less  certain  that  the 
conception  of  God  as  a  particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory,  and  it  is 
lawful  to  say  this  plainly,  and  to  put  down  the  prating  of  the  schools,  in  order  that  the 
true  religion,  which  consists  in  joyously  doing  right,  may  come  to  honor."  (Forbcrg, 
in  the  essay  to  which  Fichte^s  vras  prefixed,  declared  that  it  was  uncertain  whether 
there  was  a  God ;  that  polytheism,  provided  only  the  gods  of  mythology  acted  mo- 
rally, was  quite  as  compatible  with  religion  as  monotheism,  and,  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  was  far  preferable,  and  that  religion  should  be  confined  to  two  articles  of  faith : 
the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  virtue,  t*.  0.,  that  there  always  has  been  and  will  be  vir- 
tue on  earth,  and  the  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  €k>d  on  earth,  i,  «.,  the  maxim  or  rule,  to 
work  at  least  so  long  for  the  advancement  of  goodness  as  the  impossibility  of  suooess  la 
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not  clearly  demonstrated ;  finally,  Forbezg  had  left  it  to  tbe  jadgment  of  each  indi- 
Tidoal,  whether  it  was  wiser  to  unite  to  an  old  term,  **  religion,'*  a  new  kmdred  con- 
oeption,  and  thereby  to  place  the  latter  in  danger  of  being  agaia  swamped  in  the  former, 
or  rather  to  lay  the  old  term  wholly  aside,  in  which  case  it  would  be  more  difficult  or 
even  impossible  to  secure  the  confidence  of  many  persons.  Later,  also,  in  a  letter 
to  Paulus  (written  at  Gobuig  in  1831,  and  given  in  PaiUus  u.  s,  ZHt,  by  Reichlin- 
Meldegg,  Stuttgard,  1853,  Vol  IL,  p.  268  seq. ;  cf.  Haae,  Fichte-Baehlein,  p.  24  seq.), 
Forbezg  affirmed :  '*  In  no  position  of  my  life  have  I  had  need  of  faith,  and  I  expect  to 
continue  in  my  decided  unbelief  until  the  end,  which  will  be  for  me  a  total  end,"  etc.  ; 
while  Fichte,  although  at  different  times  he  expressed  himself  in  different  ways,  enter- 
tained always  more  affirmatlye  opinions  respecting  immortaUty.  According  to  Fiehte,  no 
Ego  that  has  become  real  can  eyer  perish ;  into  those  elements,  or  individual  parts,  into 
which  Being  originally  severed,  it  remains  severed  eternally ;  but  only  that  Ego  be- 
comes real,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  the  life  of  the  Idea  is  con- 
sciously manifested,  and  which  therefore  has  developed  out  of  itself  something  uni- 
versal and  eternal     CI  Lowe,  Die  Ph.  F:a,  Stuttg.,  1862,  pp.  224-230.) 

The  **  Destination  of  Man  "  {Die  Bestimmung  dei  Mmsehen,  Berlin,  1800)  is  a  fervid, 
exoteric  presentation  of  Fichte^s  Idealism  in  its  opposition  to  Spinozism. 

8oon  aft^r  the  controversy  respecting  Fichte^s  atheism,  Fichte  came  to  make  the 
Absolute  his  point  of  departure  in  philosophizing,  as  is  seen  especially  in  the  Expositicn 
oj  the  Science  of  Knowledge  (written  in  the  year  1801,  and  first  printed  in  his  Works, 
Vol  IL,  1845),  into  which  some  of  Schleiermacher*s  ideas,  in  his  Beden  uher  die  Bdi- 
gion,  found  entrance,  and  as  is  also  seen  in  his  *'  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life  "  (Anweisung 
zum  seUgen  Leben).  He  defines  God  as  the  alone  truly  Existent,  who  through  his  abso- 
lute thought  places  external  nature,  as  an  unreal  non-%o,  over  against  himself.  To 
the  two  practical  stand-points  of  life,  which  it  had  previously  been  customary  (in  agree- 
ment with  Kant^s  Ethics)  to  diBtiugnwh,  viz.  :  the  stand-point  of  pleasure  and  that  of 
the  consciousness  of  duty  in  the  form  of  the  categorical  imperative,  Fichte  now  adds 
three  more,  which  he  regards  as  higher,  namely,  positive  or  creative  morality,  religious 
communion  with  €k)d,  and  the  philosophical  knowledge  of  God. 

In  the  *^  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age*'  {Grundzuge  dea  gegenwartigen  Zdt- 
aUers,  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin  in  1804-1805,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1806)  Fichte  dis- 
tinguishes in  the  philosophy  of  history  five  periods :  1.  That  in  which  human  relations  . 
are  regulated  without  compulsion  or  painful  effort  by  the  mere  instinct  of  the  reason ; 
2.  That  in  which  this  instinct,  having  become  weaker  and  expressing  itself  only  in  a 
few  elect  persons,  is  transformed  by  these  few  into  a  compulsory,  external  authority 
for  all ;  8.  That  in  which  this  authority,  and  with  it  the  reason,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  as  yet  exists,  is  thrown  off ;  4.  That  In  which  reason  enters  into  the  race  in  the 
shape  of  science  ;  5.  That  in  which  art  is  associated  with  this  science,  in  order  with 
surer  and  firmer  hand  to  mould  life  according  to  science,  and  in  which  this  art  freely 
completes  the  rational  disposition  of  human  relations,  the  end  of  all  earthly  living  is 
reached,  and  our  cace  treads  the  higher  spheres  of  another  world.  Fichte  finds  his  age 
in  the  third  epoch.  ~  In  the  Lecturea  on  the  Science  of  PcUtice^  delivered  in  the  summer- 
semester  of  1813  ( Werke^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  508),  Fichte  defines  history  as  the  advance  from 
original  inequality,  resting  on  mere  faith,  toward  that  equality  which  results  from  the 
complete  arrangement  of  human  relations  by  the  understanding. 

The  energy  of  Fichte's  moral  character  was  most  manifested  in  his  Addressee  to  the 
German  Nation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  nation. 
"  Giant  that  freedom  has  disappeared  for  a  time  from  the  visible  world ;  let  us  give  it 
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a  refuge  in  the  ixmexmosfc  reoeases  of  our  thoughts,  until  there  rises  and  grows  up 
around  us  the  new  world,  having  power  to  bring  these  thoughts  to  outward  manifesta- 
tion." This  end  is  to  be  reached  hj  an  altogether  new  mode  of  education,  which 
shall  lead  to  personal  activity  and  morality,  and  of  which  Fichte  finds  a  beginning 
in  the  Pestalozzian  cfystem.  It  is  not  by  his  particular  proposals,  which  were  to  a 
great  extent  exaggerated  in  idea  and  fanciful,  but  by  the  ethical  principle  nnderlying 
his  discourses,  that  Fichte  contributed  essentially  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  German 
nation,  and  especially  inspired  the  young  to  engage  with  cheerful  self-sacrifice  in 
the  struggle  for  national  independence.  The  contrast  is  sharp  between  Fichte^s 
earlier  cosmopolitanism,  which  led  him  in  1804  to  see  in  the  State  which  happens  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  dvOization  the  true  fatherland  of  the  educated,  and  that  warm 
love  for  the  Oerman  nation  manifest  in  his  Addresses — a  love  that  was  intensified  into 
an  extravagant  cultus  of  everything  German,  in  which  the  distinction  between  German 
and  foreign  was  almost  identified  with  that  between  good  and  bad. 

Fichte^s  later  doctrine  is  a  further  development  of  his  earlier  teaching  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  Schelling  still  farther  advanced.  The  difference  between  Fichte*s 
earlier  and  later  philosophy  is  less  in  its  snbstance  than  in  its  doctrinal  form.  Schel- 
ling, who  probably  overestimated  his  own  influence  on  Fichte's  later  thinking,  may 
have  exaggerated  the  difference,  and  jierhaps  interpreted  too  subjectively  Fichte*s  ear- 
lier stand-point.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Fichte,  having  set 
out  from  Kant's  doctrine  of  transcendental  apperception,  which  was  the  pure  self-con- 
iBciousness  of  every  individual,  found  afterwards  the  principle  of  his  philosophizing 
more  and  more  in  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  as  comprehending  in  itself  all  indi- 
viduals, and  that  his  later  system  is,  consequently,  by  no  means  inconsiderably  differ- 
ent in  matter  from  his  earlier. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Fichte  in  the  Science  of  KnouHedge  was  for  a  time  es- 
poused by  Reinhold,  who  afterwards  adopted  partly  the  doctrines  of  Bardili,  and  partly 
those  of  Jacobi ;  also  by  Friedr.  Carl  Forberg  (1770-1848)  and  Friedr.  Imm.  Niethammer 
(1766-1848) ;  the  same  doctrine  is  maintained  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  Johannes 
Baptista  Schad  and  G.  E.  A.  Mehmel. 

Inspired  by  Fichte,  Friedrich  Schlegel  (1773-1830),  substitnting  for  the  pure  Ego 
the  man  of  genius,  became  the  protagonist  of  a  cultus  of  genius.  Opposing,  with 
Jacobi,  the  formalism  of  the  categorical  imperative  (referring  to  which  he  said,  that 
with  Kant  '*  jurisprudence  had  struck  inwards'*),  Schlegel  sees  in  art  the  true  means  of 
rising  above  the  vulgar  and  commonplace,  the  laborious  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  being  no  more  in  comparison  with  art  than  is  the  dried  plant  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  flower.  Since  genius  rises  above  all  the  limits  of  the  common  consciousness, 
and  even  above  all  which  it  recognizes  itself,  its  conduct  is  iranieaL  Akin  to 
Schlegel  in  his  type  of  thought  was  I^ovaUs  (Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  1772-1801). 
Schlegel  carried  his  irony  and  his  war  against  morality  to  the  extreme  by  his  critidsm 
of  modesty  and  *'  praise  of  impudence  "  in  the  novel  Lueinde  (Berlin,  1799),  in  which, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  positive  ethical  content,  the  legitimate  warfare  agunst  the 
formalism  of  abstraction  degenerated  into  frivolity.  (Schleiermacher,  in  judging  of  the 
novel,  transferred  into  it  his  own  more  ideal  conception  of  the  rights  of  individuality.) 
F.  Schlegel  found  subsequently  in  Catholicism  the  satisfaction  which  his  philosophy 
was  unable  permanently  to  afford  him.  Notwithstanding  their  historical  relation  to 
Fichte's  doctrine,  the  Bomontioism  and  Irony  of  Schlegel,  in  so  far  as  they  substitu- 
ted for  law  in  thought  and  volition  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  individual,  were  not  the 
consequence,  but  (as  Lasson,  in  his  work  on  Fichte,  p.  240,  justly  remarks)  ''a  direct 
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oppositioii  to  the  Fichtean  spirit/*    (Of.  J.  H.  Schlegfel,  IHe  neuers  Bamantik  und  ihre 
Bmehung  zur  Ficht^sehen  PhUasophie,  Rostadt,  1862.) 

§  127.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph  Schelling  (afterwards  von  Scliel- 
ling,  born  1775,  died  1854)  transfonned  Fichte's  doctrine  of  the  Ego, 
which  formed  his  own  starting-point,  by  combination  with  Spinozisni 
into  the  System  of  Identity ;  but  of  the  two  sides  of  that  system,  the 
doctrine  of  nature  and  the  doctrine  of  spirit,  he  gave  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  former.  Object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal,  nature  and 
spirit  are  identical  in  the  absolute.  We  perceive  this  identity  by  intel- 
lectual intuition.  The  original  undifferentiated  unity  or  indifference 
passes  into  the  polar  opposites  of  positive  or  ideal  and  negative  or  real 
being.  The  negative  or  real  pole  is  nature.  In  nature  resides  a  vital 
principle,  which,  by  virtue  of  a  general  continuity  of  all  natural  causes, 
unites  all  inorganic  and  organic  existences  in  one  complete  organ- 
ism. Schelling  terms  this  principle  the  soul  of  tlie  world.  Tlie  forces 
of  inorganic  nature  are  repeated  in  liigher  potencies  in  the  organic 
world.  The  positive  or  ideal  pole  is  spirit.  The  stages  in  its  develop- 
ment are  theory,  practice,  and  art,  or  the  reduction  of  matter  to  form, 
tlie  introduction  of  form  into  matter,  and  the  absolute  interpenetration 
and  union  of  form  and  matter.  Art  is  conscious  imitation  of  the  un- 
conscious ideality  of  nature,  imitation  of  nature  in  the  culminating 
points  of  its  development ;  the  highest  stage  of  art  is  the  negation  of 
f onn  through  the  perfect  fulness  of  form. 

By  incorporating  successively  into  liis  system  various  philosophemes, 
from  Plato  and  Neo-Platonists,  from  Giordano  Bnmo,  Jacob  Boehme, 
and  others,  Schelling  subsequently  developed  a  syncretistic  doctrine 
which  constantly  approximated  to  mysticism,  and  was  of  far  less 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  development  of  philosophy  than  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  identity.  After  Hegel's  death  Schelling  declared  that 
the  system  of  identity,  "  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  logical 
form,"  though  not,  indeed,  false,  was  incomplete,  and  described  it  as 
negative  philosophy,  needing  to  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
positive  philosophy,  namely,  by  the  "  Pliilosophy  of  Mythology  "  and 
the  "Philosophy  of  Revelation."  This  positive  philosophy,  or  the- 
osophy,  as  advocated  by  Schelling,  was  a  speculation  in  regard  to  the 
potencies  and  persons  of  the  Godhead,  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the 
opposition  between  Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity,  or  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  a  Johannean  church  of  the  future. 
The  result  remained  far  short  of  Schelling's  great  promises. 
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ScheUng'B  Worki  ham  been  pnblbhed  In  a  complete  edition,  which  oontainfl,  in  addition  to  the  worln 
previously  published,  rnndi  that  till  then  had  remained  unpubliahedf  and  was  edited  by  his  son  K.  P.  A« 
Schelling,  1st  Div.,  10  vols.,  9d  Dlv.,  4  vols.,  Stuttgard  and  Augsburg,  1856  seq.  To  these  may  be  added: 
An9  Scfiemn(r9  Leben,  in  IM^en,  2  vols,  hoovering  the  years  1775-1890),  Leipa.,  1809-70.  A  special  work  on 
ScheUingisG.  Bosenkrans's  SdulUiiQy  VorlMunffen  gehaUen  im  Sommer  184S  an  der  UnitersUAt  tu  Konigt* 
betg,  Dantsic,  1843;  cf.  the  aoooonts  of  his  System  in  the  historical  works  of  Michelet,  Erdmann,  and  others; 
aloo.  among  earlier  works,  the  work,  especially,  of  Jak.  Fries  on  Beinhold,  Flchte,  and  Schelling  (Leips., 
1803),  and  among  more  recent  works,  several  oontroversial  writings  which  were  puUished  on  the  occasion  of 
the  ot)ening  of  BcheUing's  lectures  in  Berlin,  namely :  SchelUna  und  die  QSrenbarung,  KriUk  det  tuuMlen 
limciionmerauchM  gegmi  dU/rtU  PhUoaoplUe,  Leips.,  1812 ;  (Glaser),  Differetut  der  SchelUiittachen  und  He- 
gei'iK'hen  P/iUo»ophU,  Leips.,  184S;  Marhelneke,  KrUik  der  Sc/ielUntfechen  Qg^enbantngaphiiotophie,  Berlin, 
1(M3 ;  Salat,  ScIuUitig  in  Mfinchen,  Hcidelb.,  1845 ;  L.  Noack,  SchelUng  wtd  die  PhtlompKte  der  RonunUik, 
Berlin,  1869;  Mignet,  ITottce  hittorique  eur  la  tie  ei  lee  trctvaux  deM.de  Schetttng.  Paris,  1868 :  E.  A.  Weber, 
Exumen  critique  de  la  juAOot.  reltgieuee  de  SdL,  tkiae,  BtnMb.,  1800 ;  and  papers  by  Hubert  Beckers,  In  the 
TranHQCtions  of  the  Bavarian  Acad,  of  Sdenoes  (On  the  SignlAcance  of  Schelling's  Metaphysics,  TranaaotionSi 
Voi.  IX.,  Munich,  1868,  pp.  399-546;  On  the  true  and  permanent  Significance  of  Schelling's  Philoa.  of  Nature, 
Ibid.,  VoL  X.,  2, 1865,  pp.  401-449;  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Immortality,  etc.,  Aitf.,  Vol.  XI.,  1, 1806,  pp.  U 
112),  by  Ehrcnfeuchter,  by  Domer,  by  Hamberger,  in  the  Jahrb.  fiir  deuteche  Theol.,  and  in  his  Chrietet^ 
thum  und  modeme  Gultur  (1868),  and  by  Hoffmann,  in  the  AtAetutum ;  Brandis  (Memorial  Address),  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad.  (1865) ;  BOckh,  on  ScheUing's  relation  to  Leibnlts,  in  the  MotutMter.  der  Berk 
Akuil.  der  Wiea.  (1855 ;  KL  Sc/triften,  YoL  II.),  and  others.  Cf.  also  B.  v.  Hartmann,  Schelttfig''B  paeiUoe 
Philottophie  ale  EinheU  von  Hegel  und  Schqperihauer^  Berlin,  1869. 

The  Ron  of  a  oonntiy  dexgyman  in  Wilrtemberg,  and  bom  at  Leonbeig  on  Uie  27Ui 
of  Januazy,  1775,  Schelling,  whose  brilliant  parts  were  early  developed,  entered  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  at  Michaelmas,  1790,  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen.  His  studies 
inclnded,  however,  not  only  theology,  but  also  philology  and  philosophy,  to  which  were 
added,  at  Leipsic  in  1796  and  1797,  natural  science  and  mathematics.  In  lt98  he  begai^ 
to  lecture  at  Jena  as  a  colleague  of  Fichte,  and  remained  there  after  the  departure  of 
the  latter.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Wurzbuig, 
which  he  filled  till  1806,  in  which  year  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich  (and  later  its  permanent  secretary).  He  lectured  at  Erlangen  in 
the  years  1820-1826,  and  in  1827,  when  the  UnivexBity  at  Landshut  was  abolished  and 
that  of  Munich  founded,  he  became  a  Professor  in  the  latter.  Thence  summoned  in 
1841  to  Berlin,  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  lectured  several  years  at  the 
University  in  that  city,  on  mythology  and  revelation,  but  soon  gave  up  his  academic 
labors.     He  died  August  20th,  1854,  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in  Switzerland. 

In  his  Master's  Dissertation  C^  Antiquissimi  da  prima  maiorum  origine  phUosophemO' 
tis  explieandi  tmtamen  eriticum  **),  written  in  1792,  he  gave  to  the  biblical  narrative  of 
the  fall  of  man  an  allegorical  interpretation,  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  of  Herder. 
The  essay  on  *^  Myths,  Historical  Legends,  and  Philosophemes  of  the  earliest  Times,'* 
which  appeared  in  1798  in  Paulus's  MemorabiUen  (No.  V.,  pp.  1-65),  was  written  in  the 
same  spirit.  To  the  department  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  the  earliest  history  of 
the  church  belongs  the  opuscule,  entitled  De  Marcume  PavUnarum  epUtolarum  emen^ 
datare,  1795.  But  Schelling's  interest  was  directed  constantly  more  and  more  to  phi- 
losophy. He  read  Kant's  CriUqvLe  of  the  Purs  Reason^  Beinhold's  EHemmtary  Philosophy, 
Slaimon's  Ifeto  Theory  of  TJumgTU,  G.  E.  Schulze's  Aenendemtts^  and  Fichte's  review 
of  this  work,  as  also  Fichte's  opuscule  on  the  Idea  of  the  Seienoe  of  Knowledge^  and 
wrote  in  1794  the  work  "  On  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  Philosophy  "  (published  at 
Tubingen,  1795),  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  neither  a  material  principle,  like 
Beinhold' s  theorem  of  consciousness,  nor  a  merely  formal  one,  such  as  the  principle  of 
identity,  can  answer  for  the  principle  of  philosophy ;  this  principle  must  be  contained 
in  the  I^o,  in  which  positing  and  posited  coincide.  In  the  propositioii  Ego  =  £!go, 
form  and  content  mutually  oondit*'^'''**"^  a«/^i»  f^t^^*. 
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In  the  next-following  work,  on  the  **  Ego  aa  Principle  of  Philoaophy,''  eta  {Vom 
Ich al8  Prindp  der  PhiUmphU oder  uber  das  Unbedingle immenaehUchm  WUsen,  T;iib., 
1795,  reprodnoed  in  the  PhUos.  SchrifUn^  Landshut,  1809),  Schelling  designates  the  ab- 
solute Ego  as  the  tme  principle  of  philosophy.  The  knowing  subject  is  the  Ego,  con- 
ditioned by  an  object ;  the  distinction  between  subject  and  obj^t  presupposes  an 
absolute  Ego,  which  does  not  depend  upon  an  object,  but  rather  excludes  any  object* 
The  Ego  is  the  unconditioned  in  human  knowledge ;  the  whole  content  of  knowledge 
must  be  determinable  through  the  Ego  itself  and  by  centra-position  to  the  i;go.  The 
Kantian  question :  How  are  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  possible  ?  is,  considered  in  its 
highest  abstraction,  no'other  than  this :  How  comes  the  absolute  I^go.to  go  out  of  itself, 
and  to  posit  absolutely  over  against  itself  a  non-Ego  ?  In  the  finite  £|go  there  is  unity 
of  consciousness,  i.  di,  personality.  But  the  infinite  Ego  knows  no  object  whateyer, 
and  therefore  knows  no  consciousness  and  no  unity  of  consciousness,  no  personality. 
The  causality  of  the  infinite  £^  cannot  be  conceived  as  morality,  wisdom,  eta ,  but 
only  as  absolute  power. 

In  the  ^'Philos.  Letters  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism*'  (in  Kiethammer's  PhUtn. 
Journal^  1796,  and  in  the  Phiha,  Schriftm^  Landshut,  1809),  ScheUiog  appears  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Kantians,  whom  he  found  ^'  about  to  build  up,  out  of  the  trophies  of 
Criticism,  a  new  system  of  Dogmatism,  in  place  of  which  every  candid  thinker  would 
sooner  wish  the  old  structure  back  again. '*  Schelling  seeks  (particularly  in  connection 
with  his  consideration  of  the  moral  argument  for  the  existence  of  (irod)  to  make  out 
that  Criticism,  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  Kantians,  is  only  a  doctrine  interme- 
diate between  dogmatism  and  criticism,  and  full  of  contradictions;  and  that,  rightly 
understood,  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beouon  is  designed  precisely  to  deduce  from  the 
nature  of  the  reason  the  possibility  of  two  mutually  repugnant  systems,  both  of  which 
remove  the  antagonism  between  subject  and  object  by  the  reduction  of  one  to  the 
other,  viz. :  the  systems  of  Idealism  and  Bealism.  ''*'  There  dwells  in  us  all,**  says. 
Schelling,  ^^  a  secret,  wonderful  faculty,  by  virtue  of  which  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
mutations  of  time  into  our  innermost  disrobed  selves,  and  tiiere  behold  the  eternal 
under  the  form  of  immutability  ;  such  vision  is  our  innermost  and  peculiar  experienoe, 
on  which  alone  depends  all  that  we  know  and  beUeve  of  a  supra-sensible  world." 
Schelling  terms  this  ^^  intellectual  intuition.**  (That  which  he  describes,  however,  is 
rather  an  abstraction  than  an  intuition.)  Spinoza,  axgues  ScheUing,  dogmatically  or 
realistically  objectifies  this  intuition,  and  hence  believes  (like  the  mystic)  that  in  it  he 
loses  himself  in  the  absolute.  But  the  idealist  recognizes  it  as  the  intuition  of  himself ; 
tn  so  far  as  we  strive  to  realize  the  absolute  in  us,  it  is  not  we  that  are  lost  in  the  in- 
tuition of  the  objective  world,  but  the  world  that  is  lost  in  this  our  intuition,  in  which 
time  and  duration  disappear  for  ua,  and  pure,  absolute  eternity  is  in  u& 

Although  Kant  denies  the  possibility  of  an  intellectual  intuition,  yet  ScheUing  ar- 
gues (in  his  '*  AbTiandlungen  zur  Erldvterung  dea  IdeaUamue  der  Wiaeenschaftalehre^''* 
written  in  1796  and  *97,  first  published  in  Fichte  and  Niethammer*s  PhUae.  Journal, 
and  reprinted  in  the  PhUos.  Schriften)  that  his  own  doctrine  agrees  in  spirit  with  that 
of  Kant,  since  Kasit  himself  affirms  the  '*  I,*'  in  the  sentence  ^^  I  think,**  to  be  a  purely 
intellectual  apprehension,  which  necessarily  precedes  all  empirical  thought.  The 
question  raised  by  Heinhold,  whether  Fichte  in  his  assertion,  that  the  principle  of  men- 
tal apprehension  is  purely  an  internal  one,  differs  from  Kant,  is  thus  answered  by 
Schelling :  ^*  Both  philosophers  are  one  in  the  assertion,  that  the  ground  of  our  judg- 
ments is  to  be  found  not  in  the  sensible  but  in  the  supersensible.  This  supersen- 
sible ground  Kant  is  obliged,  in  his  theoretical  philosophy,  to  aymboUze^  and  he  speaks 
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thezefore  of  tMngS'tn-thaiMdnea  as  of  things  which  givs  the  material  for  our  repreeenta- 
tions.  With  thia  symbolism  Fichte  can  dispense,  because  he  does  not,  like  Kant,  treat 
of  theoretical  philosophy  apart  from  practical  philosophy.  For  it  is  jost  in  this  that 
Fichte's  peculiar  merit  consists,  namely,  that  he  extends  the  principle  which  Eant 
places  at  the  head  of  practical  philosophy,  the  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  tJie  toUl,  so 
as  to  make  it  the  principle  of  all  philosophy,  and  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  can  justly  be  called  higher  philosophy,  since  in  its  spirit  it  is  neither 
theoretical  nor  practical  alone,  but  both  at  once.^'  Of  the  literal  (but  historically  cor- 
rect) interpretation  of  Kant's  things -in-themselves  Sohelling  speaks  with  the  same 
contempt  as  of  tiie  (Aristotelian,  and  in  essentials  likewise  historically  correct)  inter- 
pretation of  the  Platonic  ideas  as  substances.  In  particular,  he  lays  stress  on  the  con- 
tradictions in  which  that  inteipretation  becomes  involved.  Most  of  these  contradictions 
undeniably  eidsted,  and  had  also  been  pointed  out  by  others ;  but  others  of  them  were 
only  supposed,  and  resulted  from  Schelling's  own  misapprehension.  *^  The  infinite 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  creative  mind  of  man  itself  in  infinite  productions  and 
reproductions.  I  am  not,  then,  Kont^s  scholar !  For  them  the  world  and  all  reality  are 
something  originally  foreign  to  the  human  mind,  having  no  other  relation  to  it  than  the 
accidental  one,  that  it  works  upon  the  mind.  Nevertheless  they  govern  such  a  world, 
which  for  them  is  accidental  and  which  might  just  as  well  be  quite  differently  consti- 
tuted, by  laws  which,  they  know  not  how  or  whence,  are  engraved  in  their  understand- 
ings. These  conceptions  and  laws  of  the  understanding  they,  as  supreme  law-givers 
for  nature,  having  full  consciousness  that  the  world  consists  of  things-in-themselves,  do 
nevertheless  transfer  to  these  things-in-themselves,  applying  them  where  they  choose 
with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  their  own  good  pleasure ;  and  this  world,  this 
eternal  and  necessary  nature,  obeys  their  speculative  sense  of  propriety  ?  And  it  is 
pretended  that  Kant  taught  this  ?  There  has  never  existed  a  system  more  ridiculous 
and  fanciful  than  such  a  one  would  be.'^  * 

In  the  year  1797  appeared  at  Leipsic  the  first  (and  only)  part  of  the  ^*  Ideas  for  a 
Philosophy  of  Nature"  (2d  ed.,  Landshut,  1803),  and  in  the  year  1798,  at  Hamburg,  the 
work :  **  Of  the  World-Sotil,'*  eta  (  Von  der  Wdtaede^  dne  HtfpotJiese  der  hoheren  Physik 
zur  JSrkldrung  des  aUgemeinen  Organismus  ;  to  the  second  edition,  Hamburg,  1800,  as 
also  to  the  third,  Hamburg,  1809,  was  annexed  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Relation  between 
the  Beal  and  the  Ideal  in  Nature,  or  Development  of  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 

•  This  critiqne  la  only  seini-pertlnent,  sinoe  It  Is  not  to  the  things-in-themedres,  but  to  the  reprcsenta- 
tiona  which  thoy  call  np  in  us,  that  the  A  priori  forma  and  laws  are  represented  by  Kant  as  applying ;  bnt 
since  these  ropreaentaticms,  In  so  tax  as  they  depend  on  things-in-themselvefl,  must  also  bo  in  part  determined 
by  them,  there  remains,  in  reaUty,  in  the  doctrines  of  Kant  and  his  strict  disciples,  the  absurdity  that  these 
same  representations  must  at  the  same  time  obey  without  resistance,  as  though  they  were  not  at  all  deter- 
mined by  the  things-in-themselves,  the  laws  which  the  Ego,  "  with  perfect  freedom  and  according  to  its  good 
pleasnre,^^  generates  out  of  itself.  If,  for  the  rest,  Schelling  himself  holds  in  this  connection  that  there  exist 
no  originals  of  our  representations  external  to  the  latter,  and  that  no  difference  exists  between  represented  and 
real  objects,  this  only  proves  that  ho— like  Hegel  and  others  after  him— had  not  solved  Kant's  problem  of  the 
theory  of  cognition,  nor  even  understood  it;  an  essentially  different  problem,— that  of  the  real  relation 
between  nature  and  mind,— took  in  his  philosophizing,  nnoonscioufdy  to  him,  the  place  of  this  problem  of  cog- 
nition, and  was  discussed  by  him  with  originality  and  profundity  in  his  noxt-followlng  writings,  while  Kant's 
problem  remained  unsolved,  although  Schelling  and  his  followers  erroneously  believed  that  both  had  been 
solved  at  the  same  time.  That  mind,  teleologically  speaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  nature,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  nature  is  the  condition  of  the  genesis  of  mind,  is  certainly  an  idea  of  profoimd  and  per- 
manent truth.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  object  of  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  every  particular  act  of  know- 
ing, depends  on  that  act ;  on  the  oontraiy.  It  suheistB  oat  of  hnman  oonaoioosaeeB,  bat  to  this  form  of  real 
BObeiBtence  Sohdling  did  not  direct  his  attention. 
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PhiloBopliy,  founded  npon  the  Pzindples  of  Giavity  and  Light  *0-  In  ^e  following 
year  was  pablished  the  *^  First  Sketch  of  a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy''  {ErsUr 
Entwirf  dries  Systems  der  NaturpkUosophie,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1799),  together  with  the 
smaller  work:  *^  Introduction  to  this  Sketch,"  etc.  [translated  by  Tom  Dayidson,  in  the 
Journal  of  Specuiatii>e  Phihsophy,  edited  by  W.  T.  Harris,  Vol.  I.,  St.  Lonis,  1867,  pp. 
193-220.— T^r.].  Then  followed  the  "  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism"  (Tilbingen, 
1800).  In  these  works  Schelling  considers  the  sabjective  or  ideal  and  the  objectiye  or 
real  as  two  poles  which  mntually  presuppose  and  demand  each  other.  All  knowledge,  he 
oigues,  depends  on  the  agreement  of  an  objective  with  a  subjective  element  or  factor. 
There  are  accordingly  (as  ScheUing,  especially  in  the  Infy'odiietum  to  his  Sketch  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Nat.  Phiios.  and  in  the  System  of  Transcendental  IdeaUsm,  goes  on  to  show)  two 
fundamental  sciences  Either  the  objective  is  made  the  first  element  in  order,  and  it  is 
asked  how  there  is  added  to  it  a  subjective  element  which  agrees  with  it,  or  the  subjective 
is  made  first  and  the  problem  is  :  how  an  objective  element  is  added,  agreeing  with  it? 
The  first  problem  is  that  of  speculative  physios,  the  other  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Transcendental  philosophy,  reducing  the  real  or  unconscious  aotivity  of  reason  to  the 
ideal  or  conscious,  considers  nature  as  the  visible  organism  of  our  understanding ; 
physical  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  shows  how  also  the  ideal,  in  turn,  springs  from  the 
real,  and  must  be  explained  by  it  In  order  to  explain  the  progress  of  nature  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  formations,  Schelling  assumes  the  existence  of  a  Soul  of  the 
World  as  an  organizing  principle,  by  which  the  world  is  reduced  to  eystem.*  Schelling 
recapitulates,  in  his  System  of  Transcendental  Ideaiism,  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
his  natural  philosophy  (which,  though  mixed  with  erroneous  and  fantastical  notions, 
are  yet  of  permanent  worth),  as  follows :  **  The  necessary  tendency  of  all  science  of  i 
nature  is  to  pass  from  nature  to  intelligence.  This  and  nothing  else  underiies  all  [ 
endeavor  to  connect  natural  phenomena  with  theory.  The  perfect  theory  of  nature  \ 
would  be  that  by  which  all  nature  should  be  resolved  into  intelligence.  The  dead  and 
unconscious  products  of  nature  are  but  abortive  attempts  of  nature  to  reflect  herself; 
but  so-called  dead  nature,  in  general,  is  an  immature  ioteUigence,  whence  the  character 
of  inteUigenoe  shines,  though  imconsoiously,  through  all  her  phenomena.  Her  highest 
end,  which  is  to  become  wholly  objective  to  herself,  is  only  reached  by  nature  in  her 
highest  and  last  reflection,  which  is  nothing  else  than  man,  or,  more  generally,  that 
which  we  call  reason^  through  which  nature  first  returns  completely  into  herself, 
whereby  it  is  made  evident  that'nature  is  originally  identical  with  that  which  is  known 
in  us  as  intelligence  or  the  Conscious.''  The  office  of  transcendental  philosophy,  on  the  i 
other  hand,  is  to  show  the  objective  as  arising  from  the  subjective.  '^  If  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  must  be  either  to  make  of  nature  an  intelligence,  or  of  intelligence  nature,  ' 
transcendental  philosophy,  which  has  the  latter  office,  is  the  other  necessary  funda-  ^ 
mental  science  of  philosophy."  Schelling  divides  transcendental  philosophy,  in  con- 
formity with  the  three  Critiques  of  Kant,  into  three  parts :  (1)  theoretical  philosophy,  t 
(2)  practical  philosophy,  and  (3)  that  branch  of  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  unity  of  : 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  and  which  explains  how  ideas  may  be  at  once  oon-  * 

*  Of  Schelling^g  predeoesmts  in  the  aasnmption  of  a  sonl  of  the  world,  Plato  among  the  ancient  philoeo- 
phen,  and  Sal.  Maimon  among  the  thinkCTS  incited  by  Kant,  are  the  most  note-worthy.  Maimon  treats  of 
thin  gabiectiUeberiUe  Weltaeele^  enielechia  universi)  in  the  Berlin  Journal  fUr  AufkUkrung^  cd.  by  A.  Riehm, 
Vol.  yiU.f  Art  1,  July*  1790,'  pp.  47-08.  He  remarks  correctly,  that  according  to  Kant  we  can  no  more  affirm 
the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  aoulfi— or,  in  general,  of  foroea^than  that  of  one  soul,  since  plnrallly,  unity, 
ezlstenoe,  etc.,  are  forms  of  thought,  which  without  a  sensible  "  Scliema  ^  cannot  be  employed ;  but  he  regards 
as  an  allowable  hypotheslB,  and  one  useful  to  natural  science,  the  theory  of  a  soul  of  the  world  as  the  ground 
or  oanse  of  inoiganic  and  organic  creations,  of  animal  life,  and  of  understanding  and  reason  in  man. 
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oeived  as  governed  by  their  objected  and  the  latter  as  being  goremed  by  their  oon«* 
spondent  ideas,  by  showing  the  identity  of  unoonadoas  and  oonsoions  aotivity ;  in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  of  natand  adaptation  and  of  art.  In  the  theozetical  part  of  his 
tronsoendental  philosophy  Sohelling  oonsideis  the  varions  sfcadia  of  knowledge  in  their 
relations  to  the  stadia  of  nature.  Matter^is  extinct  niindj  the  acts  and  epochs  of  self^ 
j  oonsoioQsuess  are  redisooverable  in  the  forces  of  matter  and  in  the  suooessive  processes 
I  of  their  development.  All  the  forces  of  the  nniyerse  are  reducible,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  powers  of  ideal  (mental)  representation ;  the  idealism  of  Leibnitz,  who  regarded 
matter  as  the  sleeping  condition  of  monads,  is,  properly  understood,  in  reality  not  dif- 
ferent from  transcendental  idealism.  Organization  is  necessary,  because  intelligence 
must  view  itself  in  its  productive  transition  from  cause  to  effect,  or  in  the  succession  of 
its  ideas,  in  so  fax  as  this  succession  returns  into  itself.  Now  it  cannot  do  this  without 
making  that  succession  permanent,  or  representing  it  as  at  rest;  but  succession  return- 
ing into  itself,  and  represented  as  at  rest,  is  organization.  There  must,  however,  be 
various  degrees  or  stages  of  organization,  because  the  succession  which  becomes  the 
object  of  intelligence,  is,  within  its  limits,  itself  without  end,  so  that  intelligence  is  an 
unending  effort  at  self-organization.  Among  the  suooessive  degrees  of  organization 
there  must  necessarily  be  one  which  intelligence  is  forced  to  look  upon  as  identical 
with  itself.  Only  a  never-ceasing  reciprocal  action  between  the  individual  and  other 
intelligences  completes  the  whole  circle  of  his  consciousness  with  all  its  attributes.  It 
I  is  only  through  the  fact  that  there  are  other  intelligences  beside  myself  that  the  world 
I  is  made  objective  to  me ;  the  idea  of  objects  external  to  me  cannot  otherwise  arise  than 
through  intelligences  external  to  me ;  and  only  through  commerce  with  other  individuals 
can  I  come  to  the  consciousness  of  my  freedom.  The  mutual  commerce  of  rational 
beings  through  the  medium  of  the  objective  world  is  the  condition  of  freedom.  But 
whether  all  rational  beings  shall  or  shall  not,  conformably  to  the  requirement  of  rea- 
son, restrict  their  action  within  those  limits  which  leave  room  for  free  action  on  the 
part  of  all  others,'  cannot  be  left  to  aoddent ;  a  second  and  higher  Nature  must  be 
erected,  as  it  were,  above  the  first,  namely,  the  law  of  justice,  which  shall  rule  with  all 
the  inviolability  of  a  natural  law  in  the  interests  of  freedom.  All  attempts  to  convert 
the  legal  order  into  a  moral  order  are  abortive  and  end  in  despotism.  Originally  the 
impulse  to  reaction  against  violence  led  men  to  a  legal  order,  disposed  in  view  of  their 
immediate  needs.  The  guarantee  of  a  good  constitution  in  each  particular  State  must 
^  be  sought,  in  the  last  resort,  in  the  subordination  of  all  States  to  a  common  law  of  jus- 
/  tioe,  administered  by  an  Areopagus- of  natitms.  The  gradual  realization  of  law  is  the 
substance  of  History.  History,  as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  and  gradual  revelation 
of  the  Absolute.  No  single  passage  in  history  can  be  pointed  oat  where  the  trace  of 
providence  or  of  God.  himself  is  really  visible ;  it  is  only  through  history  as  a  whole 
that  the  proof  <^  God^s  existence  can  be  comideted.  All  single  intelligences  may  be 
regarded  as  integrant  parts  of  God  or  of  the  moral  <»der  of  the  world ;  the  latter  will 
exist  as  soon  as  the  former  establish  it  To  this  end  history  approaches  in  virtue  of  a 
pre-established  harmony  between  the  objective,  or  that  which  conforms  to  law,  and 
the  determining  or  free.  This  harmony  is  only  conceivable  under  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  a  higher  element,  superior  to  both  as  being  the  ground  of  the  identity 
between  the  absolutely  subjective  and  the  absolutely  objective,  the  oonsdoua  and  the 
unconscious,  whose  original  separation  was  only  to  the  end  of  the  phenomenal  manifes* 
tation  of  free  action.  If  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  freedom  is  necessarily  un- 
ending,, then  history  itself  is  a  never  fuUy  completed  revelation  of  that  Absolute,  which 
sepmates  itself  for  the  puposea  of  this  miouf estation  into  the  oonsdous  and  the  unooa* 
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sdoiifl,  lint  whioh  is,  in  the  faaowwrible  light  in  which  it  dwells,  the  etenud  identity  of 
both  and  the  eternal  gioond  of  their  harmony.  Sohelling  diatingnishes  three  pertoda 
in  this  reyelation  of  the  Abeolnte,  or  in  history,  which  he  oharacterizea  as  the  periods, 
respectively,  of  fate,  natoze,  and  providence.  In  the  first,  which  may  be  termed  the 
tragical  period,  the  mUng  power,  fnlly  blind,  coldly  and  nnoonsdonsly  destroys  what  is 
greatest  and  grandest ;  in  this  period  falls  the  extinction  of  the  noblest  humanity  which 
ever  flourished,  and  whose  retozn  npon  earth  is  the  object  of  only  an  eternal  desire. 
In  the  second  i>eriod,  what  before  i^peared  as  fate  now  manifests  itself  as  nature,  and 
thus  gradually  iatroduces  into  histoiy  at  least  a  mechanical  conformity  to  law ;  this 
period  Sohelling  represents  as  beginning  with  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
whereby  the  nations  were  united  together,  and  whatever  elements  of  morality,  law, 
art,  and  science  had  only  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  isolation  among  the  different 
nations,  were  brought  into  mutual  contact  In  the  third  period,  that  which  in  the 
foiegoing  periods  appeared  as  fate  or  nature,  will  develop  itself  as  providence,  and  it 
wiU  become  manifest  that  even  what  seemed  to  be  the  mere  work  of  fate  or  nature, 
was  the  commencement  of  an  imperfectly  revealed  providence.  On  the  necessary  har- 
mony of  unoonsdouB  and  conscious  activity  depend  natural  adaptation  and  art«  Nature 
is  adapted  to  ends,  although  not  created  in  view  of  an  end.  The  Ego  is  for  itself,  in 
one  and  the  same  perception,  at  once  conscious  and  unconscious,  namely,  in  artistic 
perception.  The  identity  of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  in  the  Ego,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  identity— two  things  which  exist  apart,  the  former  in  the  phenomenon 
of  freedom,  the  latter  in  the  perception  of  nature^s  products— are  united  in  the  percep- 
tion of  products  of  art.  All  sBsthetic  production  proceeds  from  an  intzinsioally  infinite 
separation  of  the  two  activities  (namely,  conscious  and  unconscious  activity),  which  are 
separated  in  all  free  production.  But  since  these  two  activities  axe  required  to  be 
represented  in  the  product  as  united,  an  infinite  element  must  be  finitely  represented. 
The  infinite,  finitely  represented,  is  Beauty.  Where  beauty  is,  there  the  infinite  con- 
tradiction is  removed  in  the  object  itself ;  where  sublimity  exists,  there  the  contradict 
tory  terms  are  not  reconciled  in  the  object  itself,  but  the  contnidictian  is  intensified  to 
such  a  d^rree  that  it  involuntarily  destroys  itself,  and  disappeacs  in  our  perception  of 
the  sublime  object.  Artistic  production  is  only  possible  through  genius,  because  its 
condition  is  an  infinite  opposition.  That  which  art  in  its  perfection  brings  forth  is 
principle  and  norm  for  the  judgment  of  natural  beauty,  which  in  the  organic  products 
of  nature  appears  as  absolutely  accidental.  Science,  in  its  highest  function,  has  one 
and  the  same  problem  to  solve  with  art ;  but  the  mode  of  solution  is  different,  since  in 
science  it  is  mechanical,  the  presence  of  genius  here  remaining  always  problematical, 
while  no  artistic  problem  can  be  solved  except  by  genius.  Ajrt  is  the  highest  union  of 
freedom  and  necessity. 

The  '^Journal  of  Speculative  Physics*'  {ZeUaehriftfikr  ipemUUioe  Phynky  3vols.,  ed, 
by  Sohelling,  Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-1801)  contains  in  particular,  in  the  first  volume, 
in  addition  to  articles  by  Steffens,  a  *'*■  (General  Deduction  of  the  Dynamic  Process  or  of 
the  Categories  of  Physics'*  by  Sohelling,  at  the  dose  of  which  is  found  th^  noteworthy 
utterance :  ^*  We  can  go  from  nature  to  ourselves,  or  from  ourselves  to  nature,  but  the 
true  direction  for  him,  to  whom  Imowledge  is  of  more  aooonnt  than  all  else,  is  that 
which  nature  herself  adopts; "  the  same  volume  contains  also  a  ^^  Miscellaneous  "  part, 
including  a  short  poem  on  natural  philosophy,  whieh  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  set- 
ting forth  in  a  dear  and  fordUe  manner  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  gradxud 
development  of  the  giant-mind,  that  is  as  if  petrified  in  nature,  into  eonsdousneas  in  man. 
Han,  we  are  told,  can  look  at  the  wodd  and  say :  ''I  am  the  God  whom  it  oheriahea 
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in  its  b^som,  the  mind  that  moves  in  all  things.  From  the  first  struggling  of  unseen 
f  Dices  to  the  oul^ouring  of  the  first  living  juices  of  v^^tation,  when  force  grows  into  force 
and  matter  into  matter,  and  the  first  buds  and  blossoms  swell — and  to  the  first  ray  of 
new-bom  light,  which  breaks  through  night  like  a  second  creation,  and  from  the  thou- 
sand eyes  of  the  world  by  day,  as  by  night,  illumiuates  the  heavens,  there  is  One  force, 
One  changing  play,  and  One  interweaving  of  forces,  One  bent.  One  impulse  towards  ever 
higher  life."  In  the  ^'  Exposition  of  my  System,"  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal^ 
Schelling  founds  his  co-ordination  of  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy  on  the  the- 
orem that  nothing  is  out  of  the  absolute  Reason,  but  that  all  things  are  in  it,  and  adds, 
that  the  absolute  reason  must  be  conceived  as  the  total  indifference  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  Reason  is  the  true  per  se;  to  know  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves is  to  know  them  as  they  are  in  the  reason.  By  a  figurative  employment  of 
mathematical  formulsB  Schelling  shows  how  the  stadia  of  nature  are  potencies  of  the 
Subject-Object.  He  gives  no  exposition  of  the  stadia  of  mind.  The  difference  which 
Schelling  apprehends  (hypothetically,  and  with  the  hope  of  subsequent  agreement)  as 
subsisting  between  his  stand-point  and  Fichte^s,  is  indicated  by  him  in  the  formulae  : 
Ego  =  All,  All  =  Ego ;  on  the  former  is  founded  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte,  on 
the  latter  his  own  objective  idealism,  which  he  also  terms  the  system  of  absolute 
identity. 

In  the  year  1802  appeared  the  Dialogue :  '*  Brdno,  or  on  the  Natural  and  Divine 
Principle  of  Things  "  {Bruno  oder  uher  das  naturUche  und  gottUche  Prindp  dcr  Dinge^ 
Berlin,  1802,  2d  ed.,  %bid,y  1842),  in  which  Schelling  teaches  a  doctrine  founded  partly 
on  Giordano  Bruno^s  teachings  and  partly  on  the  TirmBUS  of  Plato.  Here  the  name  of 
God  is  given  not  only  to  the  indifference  of  subject  and  object,  but  also  occasionally  to 
the  IdeaL  The  "  Further  Exposition  of  the  System  of  Philosophy"  {Femere  Darstd- 
lungen  aus  dem  System  der  PhUosophie,  contained  in  the  Neue  Zdtsdirift  fur  speculative 
Physik^  Tfib.f  1802;  only  one  volume  of  the  Journal  was  published)  ore,  in  spirit  and 
teaching,  partly  Bnmoistic  and  partly  continuative  of  the  ^^  Exposition  of  the  System  " 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Zeitschrift  far  speoul,  Physik,  In  the  same  year  (1802) 
Schelling  associated  himself  with  Hegel  for  the  publication  of  the  Kritinihes  Journal 
der  PhOosophie  (Tttbingen,  1802-1803.  The  essay  in  this  Journal  "  On  the  Relation  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  Philosophy  in  General "  was  not  written  by  Hegel,  who  furnished 
the  greater  number  of  articles  for  the  journal,  but  by  Schelling,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Eidmann,  of  the  absence  in  it  of  the  distinction  of  Logic, 
as  the  universal  port  of  philosophy,  from  natural  and  transcendental  philosophy,  a  dis- 
tinction which  it  is  demonstrable  that  Hegel  at  that  time  already  made ;  yet  the  contrary 
has  been  asserted  by  Michelet  in  his  SefidUng  und  Hegdy  Berlin,  1839,  and  by  Rosenkranz 
in  his  SchdUng^  Dantsio,  1843,  pp.  190-195 ;  Haym  in  Hegd  u,  s.  Zeit,  pp.  15G  and  405, 
pronounces  in  favor  of  Schelling's  authorship  ;  yet  of. ,  per  e<mtra^  Rosenkranz  and  Mich- 
elet in  Der  Oedankey  Vol  I. ,  Berlin,  1861,  p.  72  seq.  The  authorship  of  the  articles 
on  '^  Rttckert  and  Weiss  "  and  on  ^^  Construction  in  Philosophy  "  is  also  doubtful ;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  both  must  be  ascribed  to  Hegel.)  The  outlines  of  his  whole  system 
axe  given  by  Schelling  in  popular  form  in  his  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical 
Study,"  which  were  delivered  in  1802  ( Vorlesungen  uber  die  Methode  d^s  akademise^ien 
Studiums,  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen,  1803,  8d  ed.,  ibid.,  1830).  Schelling  here  defines 
philosophy  as  the  science  of  absolute  identity,  the  science  of  all  knowledge,  having,  for 
its  immediate  and  absolute  subject  and  basis  absolute  knowledge  [das  Urwisseji],  With 
regard  to  its  form,  philosophy  is  a  direct,  rational,  or  intellectual  intuition,  which  is 
absolutely  identical  with  its  object,  %,  e,,  with  absolute  knowledge  itself.    The  expo- 
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sition  of  intellectual  intnition  is  pUloflopluoal  oonstrnotion.  In  the  absolute  identity, 
or  the  universal  unity  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  are  involved  particular 
unities,  on  which  the  transition  to  individuals  depends,  and  to  which  Schelling, 
after  Plato,  gives  the  name  of  Ideas.  These  Ideas  can  only  be  given  in  rational 
intuition,  and  philosophy  is  therefore  the  science  of  Ideas  or  of  the  eternal  arche- 
types of  things.  The  constitution  of  the  State,  says  Schelling,  is  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  realm  of  Ideas.  In  the  latter  the  Absolute,  as  the  power  fiom 
which  all  else  flows,  is  the  monarch,  the  Ideas  are  the  freemen,  and  individual,  actual 
things  are  the  slaves  and  vassals.  Thus  Realism  (in  the  scholastic  sense  of  this  term), 
which  since  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  abandoned  by  all  philosophers  of 
note,  and  which  is  only  in  a  certain  sense  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  relative 
to  the  absolute  substance,  was,  by  combination  and  blending  of  this  latter  doctrine  with 
Plato^s  doctrine  of  Ideas,  renewed  by  Schelling.  Philosophy,  says  Schelling,  becomes 
objective  in  three  positive  sciences,  which  represent  the  three  intrinsic  aspects  of  the 
subject  of  philosophy.  The  first  of  these  sciences  is  Theology,  which,  as  the  sdenoe  of 
the  absolute  and  divine  essenoe,  i>resents  objectively  the  point  of  absolute  indifference 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real.  The  ideal  side  of  philosophy,  separately  objectified,  is 
the  science  of  history,  or,  in  so  far  as  the  most  eminent  work  of  histoiy  is  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  law,  the  science  of  law,  or  Jurisprudence.  The  real  side  of  philosophy,  taken 
by  itself,  is  outwardly  represented  by  the  science  of  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  this  science 
concentrates  itself  in  that  of  organic  life,  by  Medicine.  Only  by  their  historical  element 
can  the  positive  or  real  sciences  be  separated  from  absolute  science  or  philosophy.  Since 
theology,  as  the  true  centre  in  which  philosophy  becomes  objective,  is  pre-eminenUy 
contained  in  speculative  ideas,  it  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  philosophical  and  historical 
Imowledge.  If  the  ideal  is  a  higher  potency  of  the  real,  it  foUows  that  the  Faculty 
of  Law  should  precede  that  of  Medicine.  The  antithesis  of  the  real  and  ideal  is 
repeated  in  religious  histoiy  as  the  antithesis  of  Hellenism  and  Christianity.  As  in 
the  ^3rmbols  of  nature,  so  in  Greek  poetry  the  intellectual  world  lay  closed  up  as  in  a 
bud,  concealed  in  the  Object,  unuttered  in  the  Subject  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  revealed  mystery ;  in  the  ideal  world,  which  is  opened  up  in  it,  the  divine  lays 
off  its  mask ;  this  ideal  world  is  the  published  mystery  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
division  of  histoiy  into  periods,  given  by  Schelling  in  his  System  of  Trarucendental 
IdecUiam,  is  here  modified  by  making  the  first  period — the  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
bloom  of  Greek  religion  and  poetiy — ^the  i>eriod  of  unconscious  identity  with  nature ;  then 
introducing,  with  the  breaking  away  of  man  from  nature,  the  reign  of  fate,  as  the  second 
period,  which  is  followed,  finally,  by  the  period  of  restored  unity  or  conscious  reconcilia- 
tion ;  this  last  period,  the  period  of  providence,  is  historically  introduced  by  Christianily. 
The  ideas  of  Christianity,  which  were  symbolized  in  its  dogmas,  have  a  speculative  signifi- 
cance. In  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  terms  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Chiis- 
tianiiy,  Schelling  finds  the  following  meaning,  viz. :  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  bom  of 
the  essence  of  the  Father  of  aU  things,  is  the  finite  itself,  as  it  exists  in  the  eternal  intui- 
tion of  God ;  and  that  this  Finite  appears  phenomenally  as  a  suffering  God,  a  God  sub- 
ject to  the  fatalities  of  time,  and  who,  in  the  culmination  of  his  manifestation  in 
Christ,  brings  to  an  end  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens  that  of  infinity  or  of  the  su- 
premacy of  spirit  The  incarnation  of  God  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity.  Christian- 
ity, as  an  historical  phenomenon,  issued,  as  to  its  particular  origin,  from  a  single  religious 
association  existing  among  the  Jews  (the  Essenes).  Its  more  universal  root  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  in  the  Hindoo  religion  created  the 
intellectual  system  and  the  earliest  Idealism,  and  which,  after  flowing  through  the 
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entire  Orient,  found  in  GhzistUnit^y  its  permanent  bed ;  from  it  was  distbgnifihed  in 
earlier  times  that  other  current,  which  in  Hellenic  religion  and  art  gave  birth  to  the 
highest  beauiy,  while  yet,  even  on  the  soil  of  HeUenism,  mystical  elements  were  f onnd 
and  a  philosophy — ^the  Platonic,  pre-eminently — opposed  to  the  popnlar  religion  and 
prophetic  of  Ohxistianil^.  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  explained  by  the  tmhappy 
character  of  the  times,  which  rendered  men  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  a  religion 
that  pointed  them  back  to  the;  ideal,  teaching  self -denial  and  making  of  it  a  pleasure. 
The  first  books  of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  Ghristianity  are  but  a  particular  and  an 
imperfect  expression  of  Christianity,  and  their  worth  must  be  measured  by  the  degree 
of  perfection  in  which  they  express  the  idea  of  Christianity.  Since  this  idea -is  not  de- 
pendent on  this  particnlar  manifestation  of  it,  but  is  absolute  and  uniTorsal,  it  cannot  be 
made  dependent  on  the  exegesis  of  these  documents,  weigh1»y  as  they  are,  for  the  earliest 
history  of  Christianily.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  Christianiiy  is  in  its  whole  his- 
tory, and  in  the  new  world  created  by  it.  Philosophy,  in  reoovering  the  truly  speculative 
stand-point,  has  also  recovered  the  stand-point  of  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
regeneration  of  esoteric  Christianity,  as  also  for  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  C^ospel. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  study  of  History  and  Nature,  Schelling's  leading  idea  is,  that  the  for- 
mer expresses  in  the  ideal  what  the  latter  expresses  in  the  reaL  From  the  pluloBophical 
construction  of  history  he  distinguishes,  as  other  methods,  the  empirical  reception  and 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history  in  view  of  a  definite,  sub- 
jectively proposed  end,  and  that  artistio  synthesis  of  the  given  and  real  with  the  ideal, 
which  presents  history  as  a  mirror  of  the  world-spirit,  as  an  eternal  poem  of  the  divine 
understanding.  The  subject  for  history  in  the  narrower  sense  is  the  formation  of  an 
objective  organism  of  freedom,  or  of  the  State.  Every  State  is  in  that  measure  perfeet 
in  which  each  x>articular  part  in  it,  while  a  means  for  the  whole,  is  at  the  same  time 
an  end  in  itself.  Nature  is  the  real  side  of  the  eternal  act  by  which  the  subjective  is 
made  objective.  The  being  of  everything  in  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  or 
in  the  universal  soul,  and  the  striving  of  everything  which  has  been  separated  from  it, 
and  which  has  so  lost  its  own  unity,  to  become  reunited  with  it — ^these  constitute  the 
general  ground  of  vital  phenomena.  The  Ideas  are  the  only  mediators  through  which 
particular  things  can  exist  in  God.  The  absolute  science  of  nature,  founded  in  Ideas, 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  methodical  procedure  in  empirical  natural  science. 
Experiment  and  its  necessary  oorrelate,  theory,  are  the  exoteric  side  of  natural  science, 
necessary  to  its  objective  existence.  Empirical  sdenoe  is  the  body  of  science,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  pure  objective  presentation  of  the  phenomenal  itself,  and  seeks  to  express  no 
idea  otherwise  than  through  phenomena.  It  is  the  business  of  natural  science  to 
recognize  in  the  various  products  of  nature  the  monuments  of  a  true  history  of  natural 
production.  In  art  the  real  and  the  ideal  completely  interpenetrate  each  other.  Art, 
like  philosophy,  reconciles  what  in  the  phenomenal  is  antagonistia  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  art  is  in  turn  to  philosophy,  with  which,  in  her  highest  form,  she  coincides,  as 
the  real  to  the  ideal  To  acquire  the  philosophy  of  art  is  a  necessary  aim  of  the 
philosopher,  who  sees  in  it,  as  in  a  magic  symbolical  mirror,  the  essence  of  his  science. 
The  system  of  identity  expounded  in  the  writings  thus  far  mentioned  was  the  rela- 
tively original  work  of  Schelling.  But  from  this  time  on,  his  own  copious  productivity 
constantly  gave  plaoe  more  and  more  to  a  syncretism  and  mysticism,  which  grew,  as  he 
proceeded,  ever  more  gloomy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  more  pretentious.  From  the 
beginning,  Schelling^s  philosophizing  in  his  separate  works  was  not  a  system-making 
founded  on  a  f amiliariiiy  with  all  previous  philoaophioal  productions,  but  rather  a  direct 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  the  philosophioal  dootrines  of  individual  thinkers ;  the 
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moT6,  therefore,  he  extended  his  stady,  the  more  did  his  thinlring  hck.  in  point  of 
principle  and  system.  Oocaalonally  a  mystioal  chord  is  stmck  in  his  Lectures  an  Aca- 
dendeal  Study,  A  myatioiBm,  founded  on  Neo-Platonism, — and  afterwards  also  on  the 
doctrines  of  Jacob  Boehme, — ^begins  to  gain  gxoond  in  the  work  provoked 'by  Eschen- 
mayor's  ''^  PlMwphie  Vn  ihrem  Uebergange  9ur  NiehtpMloeophie'*^  (Erlangen,  1803,  in 
which  ESchenmayer,  like  Jaoobi,  demands  an  advance  from  philosophical  think- 
ing to  religions  faith),  viz. :  '^ Philoeopkie  und  ReUgion^'  (Tlibmgen,  1804),  in  which 
Schelling  affirms  that  flniteness  and  oorporeality  are  the  products  of  a  falling  away 
from  the  absolute,  but  declares  that  this  fall,  the  remedying  of  which  is  the  final 
aim  of  histoiy,  was  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  Gh)d.  Yet  only  begin- 
nings of  the  later  stand-point  are  visible  in  this  work;  the  opnsoole  (above-mentioned, 
and  affixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  work  on  the  WoTid-/S(nil)  on  the  Edation  of  the 
Beat  to  the  Ideal  in  Noiturey  as  also  the  ^^  Exposition  of  the  true  Relation  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature  to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte  ^  {IkMegung  dee  toahren  VerhaU- 
niaees  der  NaturphSiowphie  eur  verbeeeerten  FHehte^eehen  Lekre,  eine  Brlauterungsachnfl 
der  ertfteren,  Tubingen,  1800),  and  the  essays  in  natural  philosophy,  in  (A.  F.  Marcus 
and  ScheUing's)  ''Jahrb&eher  der  Medhin  ate  WieeeneehafV  (Tabingen,  1800-1808), 
contain,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  certain  theosophioal  elements,  in  the  main 
the  old  order  of  ideas.  An  exoellent  development  and  extension  of  the  ideas  concern- 
ing beauty  and  art,  expressed  in  earlier  works,  is  contained  in  the  Feetrede  delivered 
in  1807  and  included  in  the  PkUoe.  Sehriften  (Landshut,  1809),  on  the  Bdatum  of  the 
Plaetie  Arts  to  Nature^  in  which  the  ultimate  end  of  art  is  described  as  the  annihilation 
of  form  through  the  perfection  of  form ;  as  nature  in  her  elementary  works  first  tends 
towards  severity  and  reserve,  and  only  in  her  jrarfection  appears  as  highest  benignity, 
80  the  artist  who  emulates  nature  as  the  etemaUy  creative  and  original  force,  and 
represents  her  products  in  accordance  with  their  eternal  idea  as  conceived  by  the  infinite 
mind,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  most  perfect  existence,  must  first  be  faithful  and 
true  in  that  which  is  limited  in  order  to  produce  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  whole, 
and  through  ever  higher  combination  and  final  blending  of  manifold  forms  to  attain  to 
the  greatest  beauty  in  forms  of  the  highest  simplicity  and  of  infinite  meaning. 

Theosophy  predominated  (partly  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  influence  on 
BchelUng  of  Franz  Baader,  the  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme  and  St.  Martin)  in  the  ^^  Phi- 
losophical Inquiries  concerning  the  Nature  of  Human  Freedom,''  etc.  {PMheophische 
Untersuchungen  Hber  das  Wesen  der  menae/iUchen  Freiheit  vnd  die  damit  tusammenhdn' 
genden  Oegenstdnde,  first  published  in  the  Phitos,  Sekriften,  Landshut,  1800).  In  this 
work  Schelling  adheres  to  the  principle  that  dear  rational  comprehension  of  the  highest 
conceptions  must  be  possible,  since  it  is  only  through  such  comprehension  that  thery 
can  become  really  our  own,  can  be  taken  up  into  ourselves  and  eternally  grounded  in 
us ;  he  also  holds,  with  Lessing,  that  the  transformation  of  revealed  truths  into  truths 
of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  human  race. 
But  the  way  by  which  Schelling  seeks  to  reach  this  end  leads  him  to  mysticism.  Fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Jacob  Boehme,  Schelling  distii^ruishes  in  Qod  three  momenta:  1. 
Indifference,  the  primordial  basis  or  the  '*  abyss''  of  the  divine  nature ;  2.  Differentia- 
tion into  ground  [or  cause]  and  existence ;  3.  Identity  or  oonciliation  of  the  differen- 
tiated. The  fiist  momentum,  in  which  no  personality  is  yet  present,  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divine  nature ;  it  is  that  in  Qod  which  is  not  Qod  himself ;  it  is  the  incom- 
prehensible basis  of  reality.  In  it  the  imperfection  and  evil  which  pertain  to  finite 
things  have  their  ground  (a  refinement  on  the  doctrine  of  Boehme,  who  makes,  the 
devil,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  Ood).    All  natural  beings  have  a  bare  existence  in  the 
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"groTiiid"  of  the  divine  natme,  or  in  an  original  jeaming  not  yet  harmonized  and 
made  one  with  the  nnderstanding,  and  are  therefore  in  relation  to  God  merely  peri- 
pheric beings.  Man  only  is  in  God,  and  by  virtne  of  this  immanence  in  God  he,  and  he 
alone,  is  capable  of  freedom.  The  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  "  intelligible 
act,"  done  before  time,  and  through  which  he  made  himself  what  he  now  is  ;  man,  as 
an  empirical  being,  is  subject  in  his  action  to  necessity,  but  this  necessity  rests  on  his 
non-temporal  self-determination.*  Unity  of  the  particular  will  with  the  universal  will 
is  goodness ;  separation  of  the  particular  will  from  the  universal  will  is  evil.  Man  is 
a  central  being  and  must  therefore  remain  in  £he  centre.  In  him  all  things  are  created, 
just  as  it  is  only  through  man  that  God  adopts  nature  and  unites  it  with  himself. 
Nature  is  the  first  or  Old  Testament,  since  in  it  things  are  still  away  from  their 
centre,  and  are  therefore  under  the  law.  Man  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  covenant, 
the  redeemer  of  nature,  through  whose  mediation— since  he  himself  is  united  with 
God— God,  after  the  final  separation,  receives  nature  and  makes  it  a  part  of  himself. 

In  the  controversial  work  against  Jacobi :  ''Denkmai  der  Schrift  Jacoin's  wn  dm 
g^UUcfun  IXngm  und  der  ihm  in  dersdbm  gemachten  Beschuldigung  eines  absiehtUeh 
tduschendeji.  Luge  redmden  Aiheimm  "  (Tfibingen,  1812),  Schelling  repels  the  charge 
that  his  philosophy  is  naturalism,  Spinozism,  and  atheism.  He  says  that  God  is  for 
him  both  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last,  the  former  as  Deuji  implieitus,  impersonal 
indifference ;  the  latter  as  Deiu  expUeitus^  God  as  personality,  as  subject  of  existence. 
A  theism  not  recognizing  the  '^  gfround'^  or  nature  in  God,  argues  Schelling,  is  impotent 
and  vain.  Against  the  identity  of  pure  theism  with  the  essential  in  Christianity,  as 
asserted  by  Jacobi,  Schelling  argues  bitterly,  maintaining  that  the  irrational  and  mys- 
tical is  the  truly  speculative. 

The  work  on  the  *'  Divinities  of  Samothraoe  ^  ( Ueber  die  QoUhdien  von  Samothrake, 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1815),  which  was  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Ages  of  the 
World  (which  were  not,  however,  published  with  it),  is  an  allegorical  interpretation 
of  those  divinities  as  representing  the  different  momenta  in  God,  as  described  in  Schel- 
ling^s  work  on  Freedom. 

After  a  long  silence  Schelling  pnblished  in  1834  a  Preface  to  Hubert  Becker^s  trans- 
lation of  a  work  by  Victor  Cousin  (on  French  and  Crerman  Philosophy,  contained  in  the 
Fragmens  PJahsophiguee^  Par.',  1833).  Schelling  here  describes  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy as  being  merely  negative,  as  substituting  for  the  liviug  and  real  the  logical  concept, 
divested  of  all  empirical  elements,  and,  by  a  most  singular  fiction  or  hypostatization, 
ascribing  to  the  concept  the  power  of  self-motion,  which  belongs  only  to  that  for  which 
the  concept  is  substituted.  The  same  criticism,  substantially,  is  made  by  Schelling  in 
his  Munich  lectures  on  the  '*  History  of  Modem  Pluloeophy"  {Zur  OeseJuohte  der 
neueren  Philosophie,  published  posthumously  in  vol.  10  of  the  first  division  of  his  Com- 
fjtete  Works).  He  censures  the  presentation  of  the  most  abstract  conceptions  (being, 
nothing,  becoming,  existence,  etc.)  before  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  on  the  ground 
that  the  abstract  presupposes  that  from  which  it  is  abstracted,  and  that  conceptions 
exist  only  in  consciousness,'  hence  only  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  precede  nature  and 
mind  as  their  condition,  nor  potentiate  themselves,  and  finally,  by  externalizing  them- 
selves,* become  Nature.  In  his  Opening  Lecture  at  Berlin  (Stuttgard  and  Tfibingen, 
1841),  Schelling  declared  that  he  did  not  reject  the  discovery  of  his  youth,  the  Sys- 
tem of  Identity,  which  Hegel  had  only  reduced  to  abstract  logical  form,  but  that  he 

*  This  dootrine  Ib  Id  harmony  with  th«  genenl  ommeodon  of  th«  KantJiin  Bystom,  from  which  SoheUnff 
bonowB  it ;  it  presappoaes  the  distiiictioD  of  thlngB-in-themflelTBB  from  phenomena ;  ScheUing's  adoption  of 
it  is  theratove  in  contradiction  with  hla  previooB  deqial  of  this  ita  neoeanzy  poatolatct. 
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would  have  it,  as  being  negative  philosophy,  sapplemented  bj  positive  philosophy. 
This  positive  philosophy,  which  by  the  aid  of  experience  was  to  advance  beyond  merely 
rational  science,  was  particularly  the  philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Revelation,  i'.  0.,  of 
imperfect  and  perfect  religion.  The  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  were  published  after  Schelling's  death  in  the  second  division 
dt  his  Complete  Works.  The  substance  of  them  had  been  previously  gfiven  to  the  public, 
however,  from  notes  taken  in  the  class-room,  by  Frauenstiidt  {Schdling^s  VoHeaungen 
in  BerUn,  Berlin,  1842),  and  Paulus  {Die  endUeh  offenbar  gewordene  pantivs  PhUoeophie 
der  Qffeiibarung,  der  aUgemeinen  Prufung  dargeUgt  von  H.  B.  G,  Patdus,  Darmstadt, 
1843).  These  Lectures  contain,  snbstantiaUy,  only  a  farther  development  of  the  specu- 
lations begun  in  the  work  on  Freedom.  Positive  philosophy,  says  the  author,  does  not 
seek  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  the  idea  of  God,  but  rather,  setting  out  with 
the  facts  of  existence,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  existent.  Schelling  distinguishes  in 
God  (a)  blindly  necessary  or  unpremeditating  being;  {b)  the  three  potencies  of  the 
divine  essence :  unconscious  will,  the  catua  materidUt  of  creation ;  ooiuBoious,  consider- 
ing will,  the  cauM  efficiens  ;  and  the  union  of  both,  or  the  eauaa  ftnaUs,  secundum  guam 
omnia  Jiunt;  and  (c)  the  three  persons  who  proceed  from  the  three  potencies  by  over- 
coming the  element  of  unpremeditating  being  through  the  theogonio  process;  these 
persons  are  the  Father,  as  the  absolute  possibiliiy  of  overcoming ;  the  Son,  as  the 
overcoming  power ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  completion  of  the  overooming.  In  nature  work 
only  potencies ;  in  maiv,  personalities.  Man  having,  in  the  use  of  his  freedom,  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  potencies,  the  second,  mediating  potency  was  deprived  of  its  reality, 
t.  6.,  robbed  of  its  control  over  the  blindly -existing  principle,  and  degraded  to  a  potency 
operating  in  purely  natural  ways.  This  potency  recovers  in  the  consciousness  of  man 
its  lost  authority,  and  becomes  a  divine  person  through  the  theogonio  process,  the 
factors  of  which  are  mythology  and  revelation.  The  second  potency  was  present  in  the 
mythologic  consciousness  in  divine  form  (iif  fMp<p^  ^tov),  but  divested  itself  of  this  form 
and  became  man,  in  order  through  obedience  to  become  one  with  the  Father  and  a 
divine  person.  ScheUing  (carrying  out  the  idea  of  Fichte,  that  Protestantism  bears  the 
Pauline  character,  but  that  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  its  conception  of  the  Logos,  is  the 
purest  expression  of  Christianity)  divides  the  Christian  era  into  the  periods  of  Petrine 
Christianity,  or  Catholicism ;  of  Pauline  Christianity,  or  Protestantism ;  and,  thirdly, 
of  the  *^  Johannean^'  Church  of  the  Future.* 

§  128.  Of  Schelling's  numerous  disciples  and  kindred  spirits,  the 
following  are  those  whose  names  are  most  imj)ortant  for  the  history  of 
philosophy  (in  giving  which  we  shall  begin  with  those  men  who  most 
closely  followed  Schelling,  especially  in  the  first  form  of  his  doctrine, 
and  then  go  on  to  those  whose  relation  to  him  was  more  independent, 
and  some  of  whom  exerted,  in  turn,  an  influence  upon  him) :  Georg 
Michael  Klein,  the  faithful  expositor  of  the  System  of  Identity ;  Johann 

*  This  **  Chnrch  of  the  Tntare"  oan  certainly  not  be  founded  on  the  rerived  QnostioUm  of  Schelling, 
which,  like  Its  ancient  prototype,  aabatitnted  phantoms  in  the  place  of  the  conceptions  proper  to  religious 
philosophy ;  besiden,  the  assamption  Is  anhlstorical,  that  Oatholiciam  and  Protestantism  are  to  each  other 
as  Fetrininn  and  Pnolinlsm.  The  "  Qospel  of  John,'^  by  transforming  and  ante-dating  Panllne  ideas,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  reconciliation  which  was  practically  illustrated  in  the  Early  Catholic  Charoh.  The 
problems  of  the  fntore  cannot  be  solTsd  by  an  acfeoal  return  to  the  past»  nor  cm  they  be  oonecUy  indicated 
by  a  play  of  analogies  dad  with  the  semblance  of  sooh  a  return. 
15 
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Jakob  "Wagnor,  who  continued  to  maintain  the  pantheism  of  the  Sys- 
•  tem  of  Identity  in  opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonism  and  mysticism  of 
Schelling's  later  writings,  and  who  substituted  in  place  of  Schelling's 
trichotomy  the  quadripartite  division;  Georg  Anton  Friedrich  Ast, 
author  of  meritorious  contributions  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  Thaddseus  Anselm  Eixner,  known 
by  his  Manual  of  the  History  of  PhUoaophy  ;  Lorenz  Oken,  the  na- 
turalist ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  who  wrote  upon  the  physiology  of  plants ; 
Bemhard  Heinrich  Blasche,  the  educational  writer  and  religious  phi- 
losopher; Ignaz  Paul  Vital  Troxler,  who  deserves  mention  for  his 
services  to  the  science  of  cognition,  and  who  in  many  points  diflFered 
from  Schelling ;  Adam  Karl  August  Eschenmayer,  who  taught  that 
philosophy  should  end  in  the  negation  of  philosophy,  or  in  religious 
faith ;  Joseph  Gorres,  the  extreme  Catholic  and  enthusiast ;  Gotthilf 
Heinrich  von  Schubert,  the  mystical,  physical  psychologist  and  cos- 
mologist ;  Karl  Friedrich  Burdach,  the  physiologist  and  psychologist, 
who  combined  with  Schelling's  natural  philosophy  a  temperate  empiri- 
cism; Karl  Gustav  Cams,  the  gifted  psychologist  and  craniologist ; 
Hans  Christian  Oersted,  the  physicist ;  Karl  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Sol- 
ger,  .writer  on  cesthetics ;  Heinrich  Steffens,  a  man  of  many-sided  cul- 
ture, who  finally  became  an  adherent  of  the  strict  confessional  ism  of 
the  Old  Lutherans ;  Johann  Erich  von  Berger,  a  friend  of  Steffens, 
and  writer  on  astronomy  and  the  philosophy  of  law ;  Franz  von  Baa- 
der,  the  theosophist ;  and  Christian  Friedrich  Krause,  the  many-sided 
thinker.  The  two  last-named,  as  also  the  tlieologian  Schleiermacher — 
who  received  his  philosophical  impulses  especially  from  the  study  of 
Plato,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling — and  Hegel,  the  philoso- 
pher, became  the  founders  of  new  philosophical  schools.  Friedrich' 
Julius  Stahl,  the  anti-rationalistic  theologizing  philosopher  of  law, 
agreed  in  his  doctrine,  more  especially  with  certain  of  Schelling's  later 
principles  (although  protesting  against  the  designation  of  his  philosophy 
in  general  as  "  New-Schellingism  "). 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  may  saffioe  to  name  the  principal  philosophical 
works  of  the  men  named  above  (with  the  exception  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher, 
whose  philosophies  are  treated  of  in  the  sections  next  foUowing).  Those  who  desire 
more  particular  information  are  referred  to  the  works  themselves  and  to  special  histor- 
ical treatises,  in  particular  to  Erdmann^s  General  Review  (in  the  second  part  of  his  ' 
^^EntiDicJcelungderdsutacIienSpec^datianaeitKant,^^  Oesch.  d.  n,  Ph.^YoL  III.,  ^Ahifu). 

G.  M.  Elein^s  (1776-1820)  principal  work,  based  entirely  on  ScheUing^s  writings  and 
lectures,  is  entitled :  Beitrage  fsum  Stndium  der  Phihsophie  aU  WUsenschaft  des  AU^ 
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n^it  einer  TaXUtdndigen  imd  fassUe/ien  DarsteUnng  ihrei*  JIauptmomentej  Wurzbi:fg,. 
1805.  Klein  also  treated  specially  of  logic,  ethics,  and  religion,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  System  of  Identity,  in  the  works :  VerstandesWire  (Bamberg,  1810), 
revised  edition,  entitled  Ansehauungs-  und  Denldehre  (Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg,  1818), 
Ver»uch^  die  Ethik  cds  Wtsaenachaft  eu  begrunden  (Rudolstadt,  1811),  Darstdlung  d^ 
pkUoaopMichen  BSUgtom-  und  8ittenlehre  (B«mberg  and  Wiirzbnrg,  1818). 

A  similar  direction  in  philosophy,  though  one  more  allied  to  that  of  Fichte,  was 
followed  by  Johann  Josna  Stntzmann  (1777-1816)  in  his  Pkilo9ophie  des  Univcrsuins 
(Erlangen,  1806),  PhUonophie  der  Qescfiiclite  der  MenaeJihdt  (Nuremberg,  ,1808),  and 
other  works. 

Joh.  Jak.  Wagner  (1775-1831)  wrote  PhUosophie  der  Erziehungskumt  (Leipeio,  1803), 
Vm  der  Natur  der  Binge  (Leipsio,  1803),  System  der  IdeaiphHowphie  (Leipsic,  1804), 
OrundrisB  der  StaatswiesenecJi/tft  und  PcUUk  (Leipsic,  1805),  Theodicee  (Bamberg,  1800), 
Math,  P/tUasophie  (ErL,  1811),  Organon  der  menschl.  Erkenntniss  (Erl.,  1830  and  Ulm, 
1851),  Naehgelasaem  Sehriften^  ed.  by  Ph.  L.  Adam  (Ulm,  1853  seq.).  On  Wagner,  see 
Leonard  Rabus,  J.  J,  Wagner's  Leben^  LeJire  und  Bedeutung,  ein  Beitrag  zur  GeecJi, 
de8  deutechen  Qeietee  (Nuremberg,  1863). 

P.  Ast  (1778-1841)  wrote  Hajidbueh  der  Aestketik  (Leipwo,  1805),  ChrundHnien  der 
PMowp/iW  (Landshu^,  1807;  2d  ed.,  1809),  Orundries  einer  Gescliiehte  der  PhUoeop/iie 
(Landshut,  1807 ;  2d  ed.,  1835),  PUUm's  Leben  und  Sohriften  (Leipsic,  1816). 

Th.  Ans.  Bizner  (1766-1838) :  Aphorismen  au»  der  Ph£Umphie  (Landshut,  1809, 
revised  edit,  Sulzbach,  1818),  Handbuch  der  QescJachte  der  PfiUoeophie  (Sulzbach, 
1822-28  ;  2d  ed.,  »&.,  1829;  Supplementary  Volume,  by  Victor  Philipp  Gumposch,  t6., 
1850). 

Lor.  Oken  (1779-1851)  wrote  Bie  Zeugu?ig  (Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg,  1805;  in 
this  work  the  formation  of  seminal  matter  is  described  as  taking  place  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  organism  into  infusoria,  and  propagation  is  described  as  the  flight  of  the 
occupant  from  his  falling  house),  Ueber  das  Universum  (Jena,  1808),  Lehrbuch  der 
NaturphHoeophie  (Jena,  1809  ;  8d  ed. ,  Zurich,  1843  ;  the  animal  kingdom,  says  Oken 
in  this  work,  is  man  resolved  into  his  constituent  elements ;  what  in  the  lower  stages 
of  animal  life  are  independent  antagonisms  reappear  in  the  higher  as  attributes),  Isis^ 
encyclapddische  Zeitschrift  (Jena,  1817  seq.). 

Nees  von  Bsenbeck  (1776-1858) :  Bas  System  der  speexdativen  PhilosopJiie^  VoL  L  : 
JfaturphHosophie  (Glogau  and  Leipsic,  1842). 

B.  H.  Blasche  (1776-1832) :  Bas  Base  im  EinJdang  mit  der  Wdtordnung  (Leipsic, 
1827),  Handbueh  der  'EnieJiungswissensckaft  (Giessen,  IfiKSS),  PhUosophie  der  Offenba- 
rung  (Leipsic,  1829),  PhOosophische  UnsterblicItkeitsMire,  oder :  vie  offenbart  sich  das 
ewige  Leben  f  (Erfurt  and  Gotha,  1831). 

Troader  (1780-1866) :  Natttrlehre  des  menscMie^ien  Erkennens  (Aarau,  1828),  Logik, 
die  Wtssenschaft  des  Benkens  und  Kritik  aUer  Erkenntniss  (Stuttgard  and  Tabingen, 
1829-80),  Vorlesungen  Hber  Pkilosop7iie,  als  Eneydopddie  und  Metftodohgie  der  philoso- 
pkisehen  Wissensehaften  (Bern,  1835).  Of.  Werber,  Lehre  ton  der  menseliMchen  Er- 
kenntniss (Garlsruhe,  1841). 

Eschenmayer  (1770-1852) :  Bie  PhUosophie  in  ihrem  Uebergange  tur  KichtphUosophie 
(Erlangen,  1803),  Psychohgie  (Tiibingen,  1817;  2d  ed.,  fft.,  1822),  System  der  Moral- 
pMosopMe  (Stuttgard  and  Tiibingen,  1818j,  Normalrecht  {ib.,  1819-20),  JieUgionsphi- 
losophie  (1.  TheU:  EationaHsrhus,  Tiibingen,  1818;  2.  TheU:  Mysticismus,  ib.,  1822 ;  3. 
TheU:  SupematurdUsmus,  ib.,  1824),  Mysterien  des  innem  Lebens^  erldutert  mis  der 
GeacMchte  der  Beherin  ton  Prevorst  (Tubingen,  1880),  Orundriss  der  Ifaturphilosophie, 
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{ib.,  1833),  Die  JTegePscJie  ReUgionaphMosopJUe  (Tttbingen,  1834),  OrundzUge  dner  dirkU 
lichen  Philoeophie  (Basel,  1841). 

G.  H.  Schubert  (1780-18G0) :  JJindungen  einer  oRgemeinen  OeeehicfiU  dee  Lebem 
(Leips. ,  18C6-1821),  AmkJiUn  von  der  NachUeite  der  Natwrwmenechaft  (Dresden,  1808 ; 
4th  ed. ,  1840),  IHe  SymboUk  dee  Traumee  (Bamberg,  1814),  Die  Urwdt  and  die  Ftxeteme 
(Dresden,  1823;  2d  ed.,  1839),  OeeehichU  der  SeeU  (Tiibingen,  1830;  4th  ed.,  1847), 
Die  Krarikhdten  und  Storungen  der  mensehlie?ien  Sede  (Stattg.,  1845). 

K.  F.  Burdach  (1770-1847) :  Der  Menech  nach  den  veraeMedenen  Sdten  seiner  Natur 
(Stattgard,^183G;  2d  ed.,  entitled:  Ant7iropohgie  far  doe  gOOdete  BubUeum^  ed.  by 
Ernst  Burdach,  »&.,  1847),  BUeke  in^s  Leben,  comparative  PsycJujiogie  (Leipslc,  1843-48). 

David  Theod.  Aug.  Suabedissen  (1773-1835,  inflaenoed  as  much  by  Kant,  Reinhold, 
and  Jaoobi,  as  by  Schelling) :  Die  Betraehiung  dee  Menachen  (Gassel  and  Leipslc, 
1815-18),  Zur  Mnieitung  in  die  P/Uloeopkie  (Marburg,  1827),  Grundzuge  der  Lehre  vom 
Meneehen  {ib.,  1829),  OrundzUge  der  phUoa.  Bdigiondehre  (i&.,  1831),  OrundzUge  der 
Metapli^eik  {ib.,  1836). 

Earl  Gust.  Gams  (bom  Jan.  8, 1789) :  CfrundzUge  der  vergleiehenden  Anatomie  und 
Phpeiologie  (Dresden,  1825),  VoHeaungen  uber  Peycliologie  (Leipsio,  1831),  Syetem  (ier 
Phyeiciogie  (Leipsic,  1838-40;  2d.  ed.,  1847-49),  GruraUage  der  Kranioekopie  (StuU- 
gard,  1841),  Peyehe,  zur  Entwickiungegeeefdehte  der  Seele  (Pforzheim,  1840 ;  3d  ed., 
Stuttgard,  1860),  Phyeia^  zur  Oeaehiehte  dea  leibUchen  Lebena  (Stuttgard,  1851),  Symbo- 
Uk der  menachlichen  Oeatait  (Leipsic,  1853 ;  2d  ed..  1857),  Organon  der  Brkenntniaa  der 
Natur  und  dea  Qeiatea  (Leipsic,  1855),  Vergleichende  Payduilogie  oder  Geachiehte  der 
Sede  in  der  Beihenfoige  der  ThierweU  (Vienna,  1666).  Gf.  Cams^  Lebenaerinnerungen 
und  DenktcUrdigkeiten  (Leips.,  1865). 

Hans  Ghristian  Oersted  (1777-1851) :  Der  Geiat  in  der  Natur  (Copenhagen,  1850-51 ; 
German  translation,  Leipsic,  1850,  etc.  [The  Soul  in  Nature,  English  translation  in 
Bohn's  *'  Scientific  Library."— Tr.]),  Neue  Beitrage  zu  dem  G.  i.  d.  N,  (Germ.  Lpe.  '51), 
Geaammelte  Sdiriften  (Germ,  trans.  6  vols.,  by  Kannegiesser,  Leipsio,  1851-53). 

K.  W.  Feid.  Solger  (1780-1819) ;  Erwin,  tier  Geaprdche  uber  daa  Sehone  und  die 
Kunat  (Berlin,  1815),  Pluloaophiache  GeaprdeJie  (Berlin,  1817),  NaehgOaaaene  Sehriften 
und  Briefwechad,  ed.  by  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Friedrich  von  Raumer  (Leipsic,  1826),  Vor- 
Uaungen  uber  AeatfieOk,  ed.  by  K.  W.  L.  Heyse  (Berlin,  1829). 

H.  StefPens  (1773-1846) :  Recenaion  von  ScheUing'^  naturphHoaophiacJien  Sehriften 
(written  in  1800,  publ.  in  Schelling's  Journal  of  Speeulatide  Phyaiea,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp. 
1-48,  and  No.  2,  pp.  88-121),  Ueber  den  Oxydationa-  und  Deaoxydationaproceaa  der  Erde 
{ih.,  No.  1,  pp.  143-168),  Beitrage  zur  innern  NaturgeaeJUcMe  der  'Erde  (Freiberg,  1801), 
Orundzuge  der  philaaop/tiaehen  Naturteiaaenaehaft  (Berlin,  1806),  Ueber  die  Idee  der 
UaiveraiUUen  (Berlm,  1809),  Carieaturen  dea  HeOigaUn  (Leipsio,  1819- -21),  Antliropo^ 
gie  (Breslau,  1822),  Von  der  faiachen  Thedogie  und  dem  wahren  Glauben  (Breslau, 
1823),  Wie  ich  wieder  Lutheraner  v>ard  und  waa  mir  daa  Lutherthum  iat  (t&.,  1831 ; 
against  the  union  of  the  Galvinistio  and  Lutheran  churches),  PdUmiache  BlAtter  zur 
Beforderung  der  apeeulativen  Phyaik  (Breslau,  1829, 1835),  Navdien  (Breslau,  1837-38), 
OJiriaU,  Bdigionaphibaopliie  (Breslau,  1839),  Waa  ich  eHebte  (Bredau,  1840-45 ;  2d  ed., 
1844-46.  [Of  this  work,  Steffens's  Autobiography,  parts  have  been  translated  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  L.  Gag^,  under  Hie  title  :  The  Story  of  my  Career.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincohi,  1863.— TV.]),  Nachgdaaaene  Sehriften,  with  a  Preface  by  Schelling  (Bedin, 
1846).     Steffens  exerted  a  great  influence  especially  on  Bnuliss. 

J.  E.  V.  Berger  (1772-1833) :  PhUoaopMache  DarateUung  der  Earmanie  dea  WdtaUa 
(Altona,  1808),  AUgemeine  GrundgUge  der  Wiaaenachaft  (4  vols. ;  1,  Analysis  of  the 
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cognitive  faculty ;  2,  On  the  philos.  comprehension  of  nature ;  8,  Anthropology ;  4, 
Practical  philosophy,  Altona,  1817-27).  Cf.  H.  Ratjen,  Joh.  Erich  von  Berger's  Lehen 
(Altona,  1835). 

Franz  Baader  (subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility ;  bom  March  27, 1765, 
at  Munich,  where  he  died  May  23,  1841 ;  his  biography,  written  by  Franz  Hoffmann,  is 
included  in  the  15th  vol  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  Works,  and  also  published  sepa- 
rately^  Leips.,  1857),  who  combined  with  the  study  df  medicine  and  mining  that  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  was  especially  familiar  with  Kant^s  works,  as  also,  at 
a  later  period,  with  Fichte's  and  Schelling^s,  and  with  those  of  Jacob  Boehme  and 
Louis  Claude  de  St.  Martin  (of  his  relation  to  Boehme,  Bamberger  treats  in  the  13th 
▼ol.  of  Baader*s  Complete  Works,  and  of  his  relation  to  St.  Martin,  Fr.  v.  Osten-Sacken 
treats  in^voL  12  of  the  same),  exerted  on  the  development  of  Schelling^s  natural  phi- 
losophy a  not  inconsiderable,  and  on  that  of  Sohelling's  theosophy  an  essentially  deter- 
mining influence,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  himself  furthered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  speculation  by  the  study  of  Schelling^s  doctrine.  Baader^s  speculation, 
like  Schelling's,  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  rigid  demonstration,  and  by  the 
prevalence  in  it  of  the  fanciful ;  pupils  of  Baader,  such  as  Hoffmann,  have  sought  to 
remove  these  defects,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  from  Baader^s  aphoristic  st^le,  but  have  not 
been  able  thereby  to  show  that  his  conceptions  themselves  are  scientifically  necessary. 
Our  knowledge  is,  according  to  Baader,  a  joint  knowledge  {eonscienUa)  with  the  divine 
knowledge,  and  henoe  neither  oomprehensible  apart  from  the  latter  nor  yet  to  be  iden- 
tified with  it.  From  the  immanent,  esoteric,  or  logical  vital  process  in  God,  through 
which  God  issues  from  his  unrevealed  state,  must  be  distinguished  the  emanent  or 
exoteric  or  real  process,  in  which  God,  by  overcoming  the  eternal  nature  or  the  princi- 
ple of  selfhood,  becomes  tripersonal ;  and,  still  further,  from  both  processes  must  be 
distinguished  the  act  of  creation,  in  which  God  comes  together  in  final  union,  not  with 
himself,  but  with  his  image.  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  man,  man  was  placed  by 
God  in  time  and  space,  in  order  that  by  accepting  salvation  in  Christ,  he  might  recover 
immortality  and  salvation;  or,  in  case  of  his  non-acceptance  of  salvation,  be  subjected 
to  punishment  for  his  purification,  either  in  this  life  or  in  Hades,  or  in  the  pit  of  hell. 
Souls  in  Hades  may  still  be  redeemed,  but  not  souls  in  helL  Time  and  matter  will 
cease ;  after  the  cessation  of  the  *'  region  of  time,"  it  remains  still  possible  for  the 
creature  to  pass  from  the  eternal  region  of  hell  into  the  eternal  region  of  heaven— but 
the  reverse  is  not  true.  Baader  was  unfriendly  to  the  papacy,  but  adhered  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  censured  the  founders  of  Protestantism  for  having  been  not  reformers,  but 
revolutionists.  Baader's  "Contributions  to  Elementary  Physiology"  {Beitrdge  zur 
JSlementarphysiologie,  Hamb.,  1797)  were  drawn  upon  by  Schelling  in  his  works  on 
natural  philosophy.  Schelling's  work  on  the  **  Worid-Soul"  led  to  the  composition  by 
Baader  of  his  work  on  the  "  Pythagorean  Square  in  Nature  or  the  four  World-R^ons" 
(Tubingen,  1708),  from  which,  in  turn,  Schelling  borrowed  much  in  his  First  Sketch  of 
a  System  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1799)  and  in  his  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics.  Soon 
after  this,  Baader,  chiefly  in  oral  intercourse  with  Schelling,  directed  the  attention  of 
the  latter  to  the  theosophist  Jacob  Boehme.  A  collection  of  articles  by  Baader  are  the 
*'  Contributions  to  I)ynamical  Philosophy"  {BeitrCige  mr  dynamischen  Philosophic,  Ber- 
lin, 1809).  In  the  "  Fermmta  Cognitvonis''  (1822-25)  Baader  combats  the  philosophies 
prevalent  in  his  time,  and  recommends  the  study  of  Jacob  Boehme.  The  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  University  in  Munich  on  Spectdaticc  Dogmatics  appeared  in  print,  in  five 
parts,  in  1827-38.  The  works  of  Baader  published  in  his  lifetime  and  his  posthumons 
remains  have  been  collected  together  by  Baader's  most  distinguished  disciple,  Franz 
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Hoffmann  (author  of  Specuiatice  Entwickdung  der  ewigm  Selbsteneugung  Oottes^  avs 
Baader'8  SohrifUn  zuaammengetragenj  Amberg,  1835 ;  VorhaUe  2ur  speculoHvcn  PAi- 
losophie  Baader'8,  Afichaffeuborgf  1836 ;  Oruiidzage  der  SocietdtspIuhaopJUe  von  Franz 
Biuider,  Wiiizbmg,  1837 ;  Franz  von  Baader  als  Begrunder  der  PhUoeopfde  der  Zukunft, 
Leipsic,  1856,  and  other  works),  with  the  aid  of  J.  Hamberger,  von  Schaden,  Schliiter, 
Lutterbeck,  and  von  Ontensacken,  in  a  complete  edition,  with  Introductions  and 
Annotations :  *^  Fram  von  Baader^s  tdmmUiche  Werke^^^  16  vols.,  Leipsic,  1851-60 ;  the 
Introduction,  entitled  an  ^^  Apology  for  Baader^s  Natural  Philosophy  in.  reply  to  direct 
and  indirect  Attacks  of  Modem  Philosophy  and  Natural  Science,"  has  also  been  pub- 
lished separately,  Leips.,  185^.  Hoffmann  has  also  published  Die  Wdtalter^  Lkhtstrah- 
len  aue  Baadere  Werken,  Erlangen,  1868.  Cf.  J.  A.  B.  Lutterbeok,  Veber  den  philow- 
p?uitdun  StandpunM  Baader's,  Mayence,  1854  (cf.  also  Lutterbeck's  Die  neutesU  Lehrbe- 
gnffe,  Mayence,  1852) ;  Hamberger,  Die  Cardinalpunkte der  B.^sehen  PhUosopMe,  Stutt- 
gard,  1855 ;  Christentkum  und  modeme  CvJUur,  Erlangen,  1863 ;  Phpsica  Sacra,  oder 
Begriff  der  TUmmlischen  LeihUe/tkeit,  Stuttgard,  1869 ;  Theod.  Cuhnan,  Die  Principien 
der  PMLosopJUe  Fram  von  B.'s  und  E.  A.  von  Schaden%  in  the  ZeiUchriftf.  Ph,,  Vol. 
37,  1860,  pp.  192-226,  and  Vol.  38,  1861,  pp.  73-102 ;  Franz  Hoffmann,  Bdeacfitung 
des  Angriffs  avf  B.  in  TkOo's  ScJinft:  ''Die  theologisirende  ReehU-  und  Staatdehre,'* 
Leipsic,  1801 ;  Ueber  die  B.'sehe  und  IlerharVsdie  Phikmphie,  in  the  Athenaum  (philos. 
journal  edited  by  Frohschammer),  VoL  2,  No.  1,  1863  ;  Ueh&r  die  B.^sehe  und  Sc^iopen- 
hauefsche  PkUosophie,  ibid..  No.  3, 1863  ;  Franz  Hoffmann,  Philos.  Sehriften,  Erlangen, 
1868;  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Zur  hinidertjaJirigen  Gelmrtstagrfeier  B.'s :  Versuch  einer  CIm- 
rakteristik  seiner  TheoaopJiie  und  ihres  Vei'haUnissee  tu  den  Sytstemen  SchdUng^s  und 
Ilegd's,  Daub's  und  ScJdeieruiacfier'e,  Erlangen,  1865  ;  Lutterbeck,  Baader's  Lehre  voi.i 
WcUgcbaude,  Frankfort,  180G ;  Hamberger,  Verauch  einer  Charakteristik  der  Theoeo- 
phie  Fram  Baader's  in  TJicd.  Studien  u.  Entiken,  1867,  No.  1,  pp.  107-123  [translated 
by  G.  S.  Morris  in  the  American  PreHhyterian  and  Theological  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  H. 
B.  Smith  and  others,  1839.— Tr.]  ;  Alexander  Jung,  Uiber  Baader'8  Dogmalik  als  Re- 
form der  SocietdtswissenscJiaft,  Erlangen,  1868. 

K.  Chr.  Fr.  Krause  (1781-1832),  who  himself  limited  the  circulation  of  his  philoso- 
phical \4Titing8  among  Germans  by  his  strange  tenninology,  which  was  put  forward  as 
purely  German,  but  was  in  fact  un-German,  sought  to  improve  upon  the  pantheism  of 
the  System  of  Identity  by  developing  a  doctrine  of  Panentheism,  or  a  philosophy  founded 
on  the  notion  that  all  things  are  in  God.  He  wrote  on  all  the  branches  of  philosophy. 
His  works  are  the  following :  Orundlage  des  Natm-rechts  oder  pliilosophischer  Orundriss 
des  Ideates  des  ReehU  (Jena,  1803),  Entwurf  des  Systems  des  PhiUmphie  (1.  Abth.  : 
aUgenieine  PhSosophie  und  Anleitung  zur  NaturphUosaphie,  Jena,  1804),  Syntem  der  Sit- 
tenlehre  (Leipsic,  1810),  Das  UrbUd  der  MenschJteit  (Dresden,  1812 ;  2d  ed.,  Gott.,  1851), 
Abriss  des  Systems  der  PhUosophie  (1.  Abth, :  analytische  Philosophie,  Gottingen,  1825), 
Abriss  des  Systems  der  Logik  als  phUosophischer  Wissenschaft  (Gottingen,  1825  ;  2d  ed., 
1838),  Abriss  des  Systems  der  Rechtsp7u7osop?de  (Gottingen,  1828),  Vorles.  Hber  das  Syst. 
der  Philos.  {ib.,  1828,  2d  ed.,  Prague,  1868\  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Orundwa?irheiten  der 
Wissensdi/tft  {ib.,  1829  ;  2d  ed.,  1869).  His  Posthumous  Works  have  been  published 
by  a  number  of  his  pupils  (von  Leonhardi,«Lindemann,  and  others).  Cf.  H.  S.  Linde- 
mann :  Uebersiclttlic7ie  DarsteUung  des  Lebens  und  der  Wissenschaftsle/ire  Karl  Christian 
Friedrich  Krause's  und  dessen  Standpunktes  zur  Frei?naurerbr(tderschaft  Munich,  1839. 
His  most  distinguished  pupils  have  been  Henry  Ahrens,  philosopher  of  law  and  author 
of  Caurs  de  Droit  Naturd  (Paris,  1838;  frequently  reprinted  in  French  and  German); 
Naturrecht  oder  PIvHos.  des  Rechts  u,  Staates  (6th  ed.,  Vienna,  1870),  JurisUstAe  Eney- 
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dopdMe  (tb.y  1858),  and  of  Cours  de  PhUos.  (Paris,  1886-88),  and  Cours  de  ph.  de  Vhist 
(Bras.,  1840),  and  Tibeighien,  pupil  of  Ahrens  and  author  of  Essai  tfUorique  et  Jtis- 
toriq^ie  sur  la  generation  dcs  connaissancen  humaines  dans  ses  rapports  atec  la  moraie^  la 
politique  et  la  religion  (Paris  et  Leips.,  1844),  Esquisse  de  phihsophie  morale,  preceded 
dune  introd.  d  la  nietaphysiqne  (Brassels,  1854),  La  science  de  Vdme  dans  les  limites  de 
V observation  (t&.,  18(52 ;  2d  ed.,  1808),  Logique,  la  science  de  la  connaissance  (Paris,  1865). 
Ejrause^s  pupil,  H.  S.  Lindemann,  has  published,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  on 
Krause,  works  on  Anthropology  (Ziirich,  1844,  and  Eriangen,  1848)  and  Logfio  (Solo- 
thurUf  1846).  Also  Altmeyer,  Bouchitto,  Duprat,  Hermann  Freiherr  von  Leonhardi, 
Monnich,  Roder  {GrundzUge  des  Naturrechts  oder  der  flechtsphHosophie,  Heidelbeig, 
1846;  2d  ed.,  1863),  Schliephake  {Die  Orundlagen  des  sittl.  Lebens,  Wiesbaden,  1855 ; 
Einleitung  in  das  System  der  PhUosophie,  Wiesbaden,  1856),  J.  S.  Del  Rio,  the  Spaniard 
(who  published  in  1860,  at  Madrid,  Krause^s  Idieal  of  Humanity,  translated  into  Spanish 
and  accompanied  with  explanatory  notes,  and  Krause's  Outline  of  the  System  of  Phi- 
losophy), and  others  belong  to  the  school  of  Erause. 

Friedrich  Julius  Stahl  (1802-1861 :  Die  Philosophic  des  Rechts,  nach  geschichHicher 
Ansicfit,  Heidelberg,  1830-37  ;  8d  ed.,  1854-^6 ;  the  first  volume  contains  the  **  Genesis 
of  the  Current  Legal  Philosophy,"  or,  aocording  to  the  title  of  the  2d  and  3d  editions, 
the  ** History  of  L^al  Philosophy;"  the  second  contains  the  "(Jlhristian  Theory  of 
Right  and  of  the  State,"  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  the  second  edition,  ^'  Doctrine  of  Right 
and  the  State  on  the  Basis  of  the  Christian  Conception  of  the  World"),  the  theologizing 
legal  philosopher,  received  from  New-Schellingism  not  unimportant  impulses.  To  the 
Neo-Schellingian  School  belongs  Wilh.  Rosenkrantz  (author  of  Die  WissenseJiaft  des 
Wissens,  Munich,  1866-69). 

§  129.  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831),  developing 
the  principle  of  identity  postulated  by  Schelling,  and  subjecting  it  to 
the  forms  of  demonstration  according  to  Fichte's  method  of  dialectical 
development,  created  the  System  of  Absolute  Idealism.  According  to 
this  system  finite  things  are  not  (as  in  the  System  of  Subjective  Ideal- 
ism) simply  phenomena  for  us,  existing  only  in  our  consciousness,  but 
are  phenomena  per  se  by  their  very  nature,  i.  <?.,  things  having  the 
ground  of  their  being  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the  universal  divine 
Idea,  The  absolute  reason  is  revealed  in  nature  and  spirit  (mind), 
since  it  not  only  underlies  both,  as  their  substance,  but  also,  as  rational 
Subject,  returns  through  them — by  means  of  a  progressive  develop- 
ment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages — from  its  state  of  self- 
alienation  to  itself.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  absolute.  Since 
it  is  thinking  consideration  of  the  self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  reason, 
it  has  for  its  necessary  form  the  dialectical  method,  which  reproduces 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  thinking  Subject  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  object  (content)  of  thought.  The  absolute  reason  alienates, 
externalizes  itself,  becomes  the  other  of  itself,  in  nature,  and  returns 
from  this  its  otherness^  or  self-estrangement,  into  itself,  hi  Spirit.    Its 
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self -development  is  therefore  threefold,  namely:  (1)  in  the  abstract 
element  of  thought,  (2)  in  nature,  (3)  in  spirit — following  the  order : 
thesis,  antithesis,  synthesis.  Philosophy  has,  accordingly,  three  parts  : 
(1)  Logic,  which  considers  reason  in  itself  as  the  prius  of  nature  and 
spirit,  (2)  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  In 
order  to  raise  the  thinking  Subject  to  the  stand-point  of  philosophical 
thinking,  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  i.  e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  stages 
of  development  of  consciousness  as  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  spirit, 
can  be  placed  propsBdentically  before  the  system,  while  retaining,  never- 
theless, its  place  as  a  branch  of  a  philosophical  science  within  the  Sys- 
tem, namely,  as  a  branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit.  Logic  considers 
the  self-movement  of  the  Absolute  from  the  most  abstract  conception, 
the  conception  of  pure  being,  to  the  most  concrete  of  those  conceptions 
which  precede  its  division  into  nature  and  spirit,  i.  e,^  to  the  absolute 
Idea.  Its  parts  are :  the  doctrines  of  Being,  of  Essence,  and  of  Concep- 
tion. The  Doctrine  of  Being  is  divided  into  the  sections:  quality, 
quantity,  measure ;  in  the  first,  pure  being,  nothing,  and  becoming  are 
considered  as  factors  or  "momenta"  of  being;  then  definite  being 
is  opposed  to  pure  being,  and  in  being-for-seM  [independent  being] 
is  found  the  reconciling  factor,  which  leads  to  the  transition  of  qual- 
ity into  quantity.  The  momenta  of  Quantity  are:  pure  quantity, 
quantum,  and  degree;  the  unity  of  quality  and  quantity  is  Meas- 
ure. The  Doctrine  of  Essence  treats  of  essence  as  the  ground  of 
existence,  then  of  its  manifestation,  or  of  phenomena,  and  finally  of 
reality  as  the  unity  of  essence  and  phenomenon ;  under  the  conception 
of  reality  Hegel  subsumes  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity. 
The  Doctrine  of  Conception  treats  of  the  subjective  conception — ^\vhich 
Hegel  divides  into  the  conception  as  such,  the  judgment,  and  the  syl- 
logism— of  the  Objective — under  which  Hegel  comprehends  Mechan- 
ism, Chemism,  and  Teleology — and  of  the  Idea,  which  dialectically 
unfolds  itself  as  life,  cognition,  and  absolute  Idea.  Tlie  Idea  emits 
nature  from  itself  by  passing  over  into  its  other  {^Andersaein].  Nature 
strives  to  recover  its  lost  union  with  the  Idea ;  this  union  is  recovered 
in  spirit,  which  is  the  goal  and  end  of  nature.  Hegel  considers  the 
stages  of  natural  existence  in  three  sections,  entitled  Mechanics, 
Physibs,  and  Organics ;  the  latter  treats  of  the  organism  of  the  earth, 
of  the  plant,  and  of  the  animal.  That  which  is  highest  in  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  the  process  of  generation,  by  which  the  individual,  while 
negatived  in  its  immediate  individuality,  is  elevated  into  the  genus. 
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In  the  animal  nature,  there  is  not  only  the  actual  external  existence  of 
individuals,  but  this  individuality  is  also  self -reflected  in  itself,  a  self- 
contained,  subjective  universality.  The  separate  being  of  the  parts  of 
space  in  material  objects  is  not  true  of  the  soul,  which  is  therefore  not 
present  at  any  one  point  alone,  but  everywhere  at  millions  of  points.  But 
the  subjectivity  of  the  animal  is  not  subjectivity  for  self,  not  pure,  uni- 
versal subjectivity.  It  does  not  think  itself ;  it  only  feels  itself,  views 
itself;  it  is  objective  to  itself  only  in  a  distinct,  particular  state.  The 
presence  of  the  Idea  with  itself  [das  BeisichseiTi  der  Idee],  freedom, 
or  tlie  Idea  returned  from  its  alterity  into  itself,  is  Spirit.  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Spirit  has  three  parts  :  the  doctrines  of  subjective,  of  objec- 
tive, and  of  absolute  spirit.  Subjective  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  form  of 
relation  to  self,  or  spirit,  to  which  the  ideal  totality  of  its  Idea,  i,  ^., 
of  its  conception,  has  become  inwardly  real.  Objective  Spirit  is 
spirit  in  the  form  of  reality,  reality  being  here  understood  in  the  sense 
of  a  world  to  be  brought  into  being  by  spirit,  and  indeed  thus  brought 
forth,  and  in  which  freedom  exists  in  the  form  of  present  necessity. 
Absolute  Spirit  is  spirit  in  the  absolute,  independent,  and  eternally 
self-producing  unity  of  its  objectivity  and  its  ideality  or  its  conception, 
or  spirit  in  its  absolute  truth.  The  principal  stages  of  subjective  spirit 
are  natural  spirit,  or  soul,  consciousness,  and  spirit  as  such;  Ilegel 
terms  the  corresponding  divisions  of  .his  doctrine  Anthropology,  Phe- 
nomenology, and  Psychology.  Objective  Spirit  is  realized  in  legal 
right,  morality,  and  ethicality  [Sittlichkeit,  concrete  or  social  morality], 
which  latter  unites  in  itself  the  two  former,  and  in  which  the  person 
recognizes  the  spirit  of  the  community,  the  ethical  substance  in  the 
family,  in  civil  society,  and  in  the  State,  as  his  own  essence.  Absolute 
spirit  includes  art — ^which  expresses  the  artist's  concrete  perception  of 
the  truly  absolute  spirit  as  the  ideal  in  the  concrete  shape  generated 
by  the  subjective  spirit,  the  shape  of  beauty — religion,  which  is  the 
true  in  the  form  of  mental  representation  ( Voratdlung)  and  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  true  in  the  form  of  truth. 

Of  Hegcrs  life  treat  Karl  Roiienkranx  {Owrg  WUh,  Friedrich  HegeVa  Leben^  SupplemerU  tu  Hegtrs 
Wtrken^  Berlin,  1844)  and  R.  Haym  (Heoel  und  aeine  ZeO,  Vorleaungen  fiber  EnUUhung  und  ErUwtck- 
tung^  We$en  tmd  Werth  der  HegeTechen  PhUoeopMe,  Berlin,  1857),  the  former  with  affectionate  attachment 
and  veneration,  the  latter  with  sharp,  ansparing  critioiBm,  directed  notably  against  the  anti-liberal  elements 
in  Hegel's  character  and  doctrine  (espodally  in  his  philoaophy  of  law).  Gf.,  per  contra^  Bosenkrana's  Apologie 
ffegeTe  gegen  Jlaiftn^  Berlin,  1868. 

Hej^rs  Works  appeared  soon  after  his  death  In  a  complete  edition,  entitled  G.  W.  F.  JTegeTs  TTerXre, 
voUttflndige  Aungabe  durch  ettien  Verein  9on  Freunden  dee  Vereurtgten^  Vols.  I.-XVIII.,  Berlin,  188S  seq. ; 
single  Tolnmes  hare  been  since  reissned.  Vol.  I. :  HegeTephiloa.  AbhatiMungen^  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw.  3Iichelet, 
1888.    YoL  II.:  FMnomenoUfffte  dee  QeUtee,  ed.  by  Joh.  Scholzc,  1833.    Vols.  UI.-V. :  Wieaenachttft  der 
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LogiK,  cd.  by  Leopold  von  Hennlng,  1833-34.  Vols.  VI.-VII. :  Encycloptidie  der  pkilosophUtcfien  Jilsam- 
tchqften  im  GrundrUae  (Vol.  VI. :  Der  Encyd.  erster  TheU,  ate  Logik,  edited,  annotated,  and  supplemented, 
under  the  guidance  of  Hegel'B  loctureis  by  Leop.  von  Hennlng,  1840 ;  Vol.  VII.,  lat  Part:  Vorle^UHgen  iiber 
die  yaturphUaaophie  ala  der  Encycl.  der  phUoa.  WUMiiecItaftea  tweUer  Theil,  ed.  by  K.  L.  Michelet,  1S42; 
VoL  VII.,  2d  Part:  Der  Encucl.  drUter  Thtii,  die  PhUoaophie  dea  GeistCA,  ed,  by  Ludw.  Boumann,  1845). 
Vol.  VIIL  :  GrutidUnien  der  Philoeophte  des  Rechte  Oder  Naturrecht  und  StaatnoissenMhu/t  im  Gruudritae, 
ed.  by  Eduard  Gans,  1833.  Vol.  IX. :  Vorlesungen  ftber  die  Philoaophle  der  Geachichte,  ed.  by  Ed.  Gans, 
1837  (second  edition  edited  by  Hegera  Bon,  Karl  Hegel).  Vol.  X.,  Parts  1-3 :  Vorieeungen  Uber  die  Aetthelik^ 
ed.  by  H.  G.  Hotho,  1835-38.  Vols.  XI.-XII. :  Vorleaungen  fiber  die  Philoaophie  der  Religion^  nAat  etner 
Schri/t  iiber  die  Beweiee  torn  Dcuiein  Gotten^  ed.  by  Philipp  Marfadneke,  1832  (seoond  ed.  by  Bruno  Bauer). 
Vols.  XIII.-XV. :  Vorleaungen  iiber  die  Geachichie  der  PhUoaophie^  ed.  by  Karl  Ludw.  Michelet,  1883-88. 
Vols.  XVI.-XVII. :  VemUachU  Schriften^  ed.  by  Friedrich  FOrsber  and  Ludwig  Boumann,  1834-35.  Vol. 
XVIII. :  Philoaophiacfu  PropadeuUk,  od.  by  Karl  Rosenkranz,  1&40. 

Systematic  compilations  of  extracts  from  HegePs  writings  have  been  published  by  Frantz  and  Hillert 
{HegePa  PhUoaophie  in  toihrtlichen  Au^ilgen,  Berlin,  1843),  and  Thaulow  (HegeTa  Aeusaerungen  uber  Ertie- 
hung  und  UtUerrtcht^  Kiel,  1S54),  the  latter  acoompanled  with  numerous  notes.  KrUiaahe  Eriduierungen. 
dea  HegeVachen  Syatema  (Kunigsborg,  1843)  is  a  work  by  Rosenkranz.  An  end  similar  to  that  of  Rosenkrans^s 
work  (the  critical  exposition  of  HcgePs  meaning)  is  served  by  the  prefaces  of  the  editors  of  his  Worka,  by 
Erdmann's  and  Michclct's  accounts  of  the  Hegelian  system  in  their  Histories  of  Modem  Philosophy,  and  by 
many  other  works.  Translations  of  several  of  Hegers  works  have  been  published  lu  difTcront  languages, 
particularly  in  French  and  Italian.  [Translations  in  English :  The  Subfective  Logic  of  Hegcl^  translated  by 
H.  Sloman  and  J.  Wallon,  1855  (a  part  of  Hegers  Logic) ;  Lecturea  on  the  Philoaophj/  of  JlvUory^  by  G.  W. 
F.  Hegel,  translated  by  J.  Sibrcc,  A.M.  (in  Bohn's  Philos.  Library),  London,  1801.  Numerous  translations 
from  Hegel's  works  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philoaophi/,  ed.  by  \V.  T.  Harris,  Vols. 
I.-V.,  St.  Louis,  1867-1871,  as  follows :  HegeCs  P/ienomenology  qf  Spirit,  with  accompanying  analysis,  Vol.  11., 
pp.  94-103,  165-171,  181-187,  229-241 :  Outlinea  qf  HegeTa  Phenomenologv  (transl.  from  H.'s  Propaedeuttk\ 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  166-175 ;  Outlinea  of  Beget  a  Logic  (from  the  same).  Vol.  III.,  pp.  257-2S1 ;  HegeTa  Firat 
Principle  (Exposition  and  Translation),  Vol.  III.,  pp.  844-372;  HegeVa  Science  qf  RiglUa,  Morala,  and  Reli- 
gion (from  the  Propaedeutil),  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  88-62,  155-1^;  Hegel  on  the  Philoaojyhy  qf  Plato  (transl.  from 
H.'b  History  of  PhUosophy)  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  225-268,  320-380 ;  Hegel  on  the  Philoa.  ofArintotte  (from  the  same, 
with  Commentary  by  Translator),  Vol.  V.,  pp.  61-78,  180-lft2,  251-274;  HegeTa  Philoa.  of  Artr-ChivaJry 
(transl.  by  Miss  S.  A.  Longwell),  V.,  pp.  368-373.  Cf.  further  Benaraa  Analgaia  and  Crltirftl  Eaaay  upon 
Vie  jEathttica  of  HegeL,  translated  by  J.  A.  Merling,  Joum.  of  Spec.  Philoa.,  I.,  pp.  S6-52,  91-114,*  169-178, 
221-224;  II.,  39^6,  157-105;  III.,  31-46,  147-106,  281-237,  317-338  ;  Introduction  to  H.\s  Enci/clop(pdia  of 
Uie  Philoa.  Sciences  (tr.inslated  from  the  German  of  K.  Rosenkranz,  by  T.  Davidson),  Vol.  V.,  pp.  234-251 ; 
J.  E.  Cabot,  Hegel,  in  the  yorth  Am.  Reclexo,  1863,  April ;  Analysis  of  Cabot's  article  by  Anna  C.  Bmckctt, 
In  J.  qfSp.  PIMoa.,  V.  88-48.— 2V.]  A  very  searching  criticism  of  the  Hegelian  Logic  is  that  by  Trende- 
lenburg in  his  Logiache  Unterauchungen ;  the  same  subject,  as  also  the  whole  doctrine  of  Hc«^el,  has  likewise 
been  discivwed  from  various  standipoints  by  Hegelians  and  Anti-Hegelians  in  numerous  works,  some  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  below.  Cf.  also,  among  other  works,  Theod.  Wilh.  Danzcl,  Veber  die  Aeathettk  der  He- 
geVachen  PhUoaopfUe,  Hamburg,  iai4;  Ant.  H.  Springer,  Die  HegeTache  GeachichUanachauung,  TaWngen, 
1848;  Aloys  Schmid  (of  DiUingen),  Eiuwickelungageachichte  der  HegeTachen  Logik^  Regensburg,  1868;  Paul 
Janet,  Etwlea  aur  la  dialectUpte  dana  Platon  et  dans  HigeL,  Paris,  1860  ;  Friodr.  Reiff,  Ueber  die  Hegetache 
Dialektik,  Tftbingen,  1866;  B.  von  Hartmann,  Veber  die  dialektiache  Methode,  Berlin,  1888.  A  critical 
account  of  the  System  is  contained  in  J.  H.  StirUng's  work:  Tke  Secret  of  Hegel,  being  the  Hegelian  Syatem 
in  origin,  principle,  form,  and  matter,  2  vols.,  London,  1886.  A.  Vera  has  translated  into  French  and  anno- 
toted  Hegers  Logic,  Philoaophy  of  Nature,  and  Philoa.  of  Mind  (Paris,  1859,  1883-1888, 1887),  and  also 
written  several  works  from  the  Hegelian  stand-pohit,  among  others,  an  Eaaat  de  philosoptiU  hegHienne^ 
Paris,  1864.  (Cf.  Kari  Rosenkranz,  HegeTa  NalurpMloaophie  und  die  BearbeUung  deraelben  durch  den  UaL 
Philoa.  A.  Vera,  Borlln,  1868).  Other  Italians  who  have  written  on  Hegelianlsm  are  A.  Galasso  (Naples, 
ISffT),  G.  Frisco  (Naples,  1868),  and  G.  AUievo  (Milan,  1868).— Karl  Rosenkranz,  Hegel  ala  deutacher  Natto^ 
nalphiloaoph,  Leipslc,  1870.  [Of.  also  the  article,  entitled  Hegel,  loaahea  Pantlteiat  f  in  the  Amer,  Church 
Review,  Vol.  21,  pp.  882  seq. ;  T?.  C.  Sandars,  HegeTa  Philoaophy  of  Rigid,  in  Oxford  Esaaya,  1855,  pp.  213- 
S50 ;  F.'  Harms,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Hegel  (a  discourse  at  University  of  Beilin.  June  8, 1871) ;  T.  C.  Simon,  H. 
ondBrU.  TTtought,  in  Cont.  Rev.,  1870  ;  Art.  Hegel,  in  Appleton's  .Veto  Am.  Cycl,  by  Henry  B.  Smith.— TV.] 

Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel,  bom  at  Stuttgard,  August  27,  1770,  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  the  ducal  government  (Secretary  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards  **  Dispatch- 
Councillor'*).     He  studied  at  the  national  universiiy  at  Ttlbingea  as  a  member  of  the 
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cliaritable  foundatdon,  going  through  the  philosophical  course  in  the  years  1788-90,  and 
the  theological  in  1790-93.  For  the  degree  of  Magister  in  Philosophy  he  wrote  essays 
on  the  '^Judgment  of  the  Common  Understanding  concerning  Objectivity  and  Subjec- 
tivity,^'  and  on  the  ^^  Stady  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  defended  a  dissertation 
written  by  A.  F.  Boek,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence,  *^  De  Umite  qfflcioruin 
huvianorum  seposita  animorum  immortdUtate^^^  a  subject  which  (as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  HegeFs  of  the  year  1795)  gave  him  afterwards,  also,  much  occasion  for 
thought.  For  the  rank  of  Candidate  in  Theology  he  defended  the  dissertation  of  Chan- 
cellor Le  Bret,  ^^  De  eeckmcB  WirtembergiccB  renascentk  calamitatibmy  (Of  Hegel's 
theological  development  in  this  and  the  next  succeeding  period  Zeller  has  written  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Theoi.  Jahrbilcher^  Tub.,  1845,  p.  205  seq.)  The  strictly  biblical 
supranaturalist  Storr  was  at  that  time  Professor  of  Dogmatics;  with  him  worked 
Flatt,  who  was  of  like  sentiment  with  Storr,  and  also  Schnurrer  and  Rosier,  the  more 
rationalizing  Professors  of  Exegesis  and  Church  History.  The  reading  of  the  works  of 
Kant,  Jacobi,  and  other  philosophers,  and  also  of  Herder,  Lessing,  and  Schiller,  his 
friendship  for  Holderlin,  the  enthusiastic  student  of  Hellenic  antiquity,  and  the  sympa- 
thy with  which  he,  like  Schelling  and  others  of  his  fellow-students,  followed  the  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  seem  to  have  occupied  him  more  than  his  prescribed  studies, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  certificate  with  which  he  left  the  University,  which  praised 
only  his  talents,  not  his  acquirements  (not  even  his  philosophical  acquirements).  He 
continued  his  theological  and  philosophical  studies  industriously  during  his  engagement 
as  a  family-tutor  in  Beine ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  an  animated  corre- 
spondence with  Schelling,  who  was  still  studying  at  the  Tiibingen  foundation.  Of  special 
importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the  course  of  his  mental  development  is  the  Ldfe 
ofJesitSy  written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1795,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript,  and 
from  which  Rosenkranz  and  Haym  have  published  extracts.  Lessing' s  distinction  be- 
tween Jesus'  personal  conception  of  religion  and  the  dognnas  of  the  Christian  church 
underlies  Hegel's  work.  That  it  was  not  so  much  motives  of  purely  historical  reference 
as  rather  the  need  and  desire  of  finding  his  own  stand-point  at  that  time  justified  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  that  made  this  distinction  of  worth  to  him,  appears  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  practically  developed  it.  Judaism,  says  Hegel  here,  represents 
the  moralism  of  the  Kantian  categorical  imperative,  which  Jesus  overcomes  through 
love,  the  ^'  synthesis  in  which  the  law  loses  its  universality,  the  individual  his  particu- 
larity, and  both  lose  their  opposition,  while  in  the  Kantian  conception  of  virtue  this 
opposition  remains."  Yet  Hegel  points  out  at  the  same  time  the  pathological  element 
involved  in  mere  love  and  its  dangers.  Fate  consists  in  confinement  to  a  definite  spiri- 
tual direction;  Jesus,  through  his  principle  of  love,  worked  in  opposition  not  to  single 
sides  of  the  Jewish  fate,  but  to  this  fate  itself.  The  biblical  statements  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  are  int-erpreted  by  Hegel  as  resting  on 
the  idea  that  only  reflection,  which  divides  life,  distingmshes  it  into  infinite  and  finite  ; 
apart  from  reflection,  or  in  truth,  this  separation  is  unreal.  Hegel  speaks  very  severely 
against  this  separation,  which  falsely  objectifies  the  Deity ;  it  advances,  he  says,  at  an 
equal  pace  with  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  men,  of  which  it  is  only  the  revelation. 
Hegel  explains  the  victory  of  the  dogmatized  churchly  Christianity,  which  ruled  in  the 
last  oenturica  of  antiquity,  by  reference  to  the  bondage  to  which  the  Roman  world- . 
empire  had  reduced  the  previously  independent  States.  To  the  citizen  of  the  ancient 
States  the  republic  was  his  "  soul,"  was  hence  the  eternal.  But  the  individual,  when 
no  longer  free,  and  when  estranged  from  the  universal  interests  of  the  body  politic, 
looked  only  upon  himself.    The  right  of  the  citizen  gave  him  only  a  right  to  security  in 
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his  posseasiona,  which  now  filled  up  his  entire  world.  Death,  which  tore  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  aims,  could  not  but  seem  frightful  to  him.  Thus  man  saw  himself 
compelled  by  his  *^  unfreedom  ^'  and  misery  to  save  his  Absolute  in  the  Deity,  and  to 
seek  and  expect  happiness  in  heaven  ;  a  religion  could  not  but  be  welcome  which,  by 
giving  the  name  of  suffering  obedience  to  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  to  moral  impo- 
tence, to  disgrace,  to  the  submissive  disposition  which  suffered  without  repining  the 
being  trampled  under  foot,  stamped  them  with  the  marks  of  honor  and  of  the  highest 
virtue.  The  radicalism  of  this  youthful  opposition  to  traditional  notions  is  present  as  a 
repressed  but  uneztirpated  element  in  HegeFs  later,  more  conservative  religious  phi- 
losophy— an  element  which  by  a  number  of  HegeVs  pupils  (most  radically  by  Bruno 
Bauer)  has  been  again  brought  into  independent  prominence  and  farther  developed. 

After  a  three  years^  stay  in  Switzerland  Hegel  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  January, 
1797,  became  tutor  in  a  private  family  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Here,  as  to  some 
extent  had  already  been  the  case  in  Berne,  political  studies  occupied  his  leisure  hours, 
in  addition  to  his  studies  in  theology,  which  were  also  not  neglected.  In  the  year  1798 
Hegel  wrote  a  small  work,  which  has  never  been  printed,  on  the  Internal  Political  Con> 
ditions  of  Wurtemberg  ( Ueber  die  neuesUn  inneren  VerhaUnme  Wirtembergs,  hesanden 
uber  die  Oebrechen  der  Magistrat8verfas»ung\  as  supplementaiy  to  which  another,  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  was  written  by  him  after  Feb.  9, 1801,  hence 
during  his  residence  in  Jena,  whither  he  removed  in  January,  1801.  The  ideal  of  his 
youthful  age  had  now  (as  he  wrote  to  Schelling  on  the  2d  of  November,  1800)  taken  on 
the  forms  of  reflection  and  been  changed  into  a  system ;  Hegel  had  worked  up  the  sub- 
jects of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  in  part  the  philosophy  of  nature  also,  in  manuscript, 
intending  to  add  a  third  part  on  ethics.  It  was  at  Jena,  in  1801,  that  Hegel's  first  work 
was  published,  on  the  Difference  between  Fiehte'a  and  SdieUUng^e  Syiteins  of  PhUosophy, 
The  system  of  Fichte,  says  Hegel  here,  is  subjective  Idealism,  while  that  of  Schelling 
is  subjective- objective,  and  hence  absolute  Idealism.  The  fundamental  thought  in 
Schelling's  system  is  that  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective  ; 
in  his  philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental  philosophy  the  Absolute  is  construed  in 
the  two  necessary  forms  of  its  existence.  Hegel  confesses  his  adhesion  to  the  stand- 
point of  Schelling.  After  Hegel's  habilitation,  for  which  he  wrote  the  dissertation 
De  Orbitis  Planetarum^  he  worked  together  with  Schelling  for  the  propagation  of  the 
System  of  Identity,  both  in  Ms  position  as  an  academical  instructor  and  (1802-1803)  as 
co-editor  of  the  Critical  Journal  of  PhUoeopJiy  (mentioned  above  in  the  account  of 
Schelling^s  philosophy),  to  which  he  made  the  greater  number  of  contributions.  At 
the  same  time  Hegel  elaborated  the  third  part  of  his  system,  the  part  relating  to  ethics, 
or  the  System  of  Morality  {System  der  Sittiichkelt\  in  manuscript,  more  immediately 
for  use  in  his  lectures ;  this  part  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  became  Hegel's  PJd- 
heopky  of  Spirit,  Gradually  Hegel  became  more  conscious  of  his  divergence  from 
Schelling,  especially  after  the  latter  (in  the  summer  of  1803)  had  left  Jena  and  direct 
personal  intercourse  with  him  was  no  longer  possible.  He  indicates  sharply  and  inci- 
sively the  details  of  his  divergence  in  his  " Phenomenology  of  Spirit''  {Phaenomenciogie 
des  Oeietes)^  a  comprehensive  work,  which  was  completed  in  the  year  1806.  Soon  [1806] 
Hegel  himself  left  Jena  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  giving  up  the  extra- 
ordinary professorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  February,  1805,  and  editing 
for  a  time  the  Bamberger  Zeitung,  until  in  November,  1808,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
directorship  of  the  Aegidiengymnasium  at  Nuremberg.  This  post  he  retained  till  the 
year  1816.  While  at  Nuremberg  he  vnrote  for  gymnasial  delivery  his  P/iUoeophis^ 
Fropaedeutik,  and  also  the  extensive  work— in  which  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  previously 
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disdzignislied  by  Hegel  himself,  were  united— entitled,  "Science  ot  Logic"  {Wissen- 
sehaft  der  Logik,  Nurembeig,  181^10).  In  the  autumn  of  1816,  after  the  recall  of 
Fries  from  Heidelberg  to  Jena,  Hegel  became  a  professor  at  the  former  place.  "^iNliile 
here,  he  published  a  Judgment  on  the  Tranaactiom  of  Vie  Wurtemberg  Diet  in  the  Yeurs 
1815  and  1816  (a  defence  of  the  reforms  sought  by  the  government),  in  the  Heiddberger 
Jahrbucher,  and  the  ^^  BnpydopsBdia  of  the  Philosophical  Sdenoes  in  Outline  ^'  {Encydo- 
pCidU  der  pliiiosophisehen  Wksenschaften  im  Orundruae,  Heidelberg,  1817;  3d,  greatly 
enlarged  ed.,  1837;  3d  ed.,  1830 ;  reprinted,  with  additions  from  HegePs  lectures,  in 
the  complete  edition  of  HegePs  Works,  Berlin,  1840-45,  and  published  again  sepa- 
rately and  without  additions  under  the  editorship  of  Bosenkranz,  Berlin,  1845 ;  also, 
with  notes  by  Bosenkranz^  Berlin,  1870).  On  the  22d  of  October,  1818,  Hegel  opened 
his  lectures  at  Berlin ;  these  lectures  extended  over  all  the  parts  of  his  philosophical 
system,  and  were  most  influential  in  leading  to  the  foundation  of  his  school.  During 
the  Berlin  period  Hegel  published  only  his  work  on  the  philosophy  of  law  (Grunditnim 
der  PkUosopJde  dee  BeehtSy  oder  NonturreM  und  Staatsudssenachaft  im  Orundrissey  Berlin, 
1821),  and  wrote  for  the  newly-founded  literaiy  organ  of  Hegelianism,  the  Ja/irbucher 
fur  toissensehaftUche  Kritik,  Through  the  thank- worthy  editorship  of  his  pupils,  the 
lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  Art,  and  Religion,  as  also  those  on  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  after  being  more  or  less  revised,  were  published,  after  the  death  of 
Hegel  by  cholera  on  the  14th  of  November,  1831. 

The  philosophy  of  Hegel  is  a  critical  transformation  and  development  of  Schel- 
ling's  System  of  Identity.  Hegel  approves  in  the  philosophy  of  ScheUing  this,  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  a  content,  with  true,  absolute  knowledge,  and  that  for  it  the  true 
is  the  concrete,  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  in  opposition  to  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  things-in-themselves,  and  to  Fichte^s  subjective  ideal- 
ism. But  Hegel  finds  in  ScheUing  a  twofold  defect :  (1)  the  principle  of  his  systemf- 
the  absolute  identil^  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  is  not  proved  as  something 
necessary,  but  is  only  postulated  (the  absolute  is  as  if  *^  shot  from  a  pistol  *') ;  and  (2)  ' 
the  advance  from  the  principle  of  the  ^stem  to  particular  propositions  is  not  estabUshed  i 
as  scientifically  necessaiy,  so  that  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  the  successive  steps  in  the 
self -unfolding  of  the  absolute  we  find  merely  an  arbitrary  and  fantastic  operating  with 
the  two  conceptions  of  the  ideal,  and  the  real  (like  a  painter  having  only  the  two  colors, 
red  and  green,  to  employ  for  animals  and  landscapes) ;  it  is  important,  adds  Hegel, 
that  the  absolute  be  apprehended  not  simply  as  the  substance  underlying  all  that  is 
individual,  but  also  as  the  Subject  which  is  self -positing  and  which  restores  itself,  from 
the  state  of  aJUerUy  (^*  otherness  *0  into  which  it  falls,  to  renewed  identity  with  itself. 
Hegel  aims  therefore,  on  his  part,  (1)  to  elevate  consciousness  to  the  stand-point  of  ^ 
absolute  knowledge,  and'(2)  systematically  to  develop  the  entire  contents  of  this  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  dialectical  method.  The  first  is  done  in  the  Phsnomendhgy  of 
Spirit,  and  (more  briefly,  only  the  last  stages  of  philosophical  knowledge  being  consid- 
ered) in  the  Introduction  to  the  Enoydopadia,  and  the  second  in  the  whole  system  of 
Logic,  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  Philosophy  of  Spirit. 

In  the  Phenomenology  of  Spirit  Hegel  sets  forth  the  forms  of  development  of  human 
consdousness  as  it  advances  from  the  stage  of  direct,  unreflectiog,  unquestioning  cer- 
tainly, through  the  different  forms  of  reflection  and  self -alienation,  up  to  absolute 
cognition.  In  this  phenomenological  presentation  of  the  subject  Hegel  interweaves 
with  each  other  the  histories  of  the  formation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  universal 
spirit.  The  principal  stages  are  consciousness,  self -consciousness,  reason,  ethical  spirit, 
religion,  absolute  knowledge.    The  object  of  absolute  knowledge  is  the  movement  of 
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spirit  itself.  Absolute,  comprehending  knowledge  pre-sapposes  the  existence  of  all  the 
earlier  stages  through  which  Spirit  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development ;  it  is  there- 
fore comprehended  history;  in  it  all  earlier  forms  are  preserved;  ^^from.  tliechalioe 
of  tMs  realm  of  spirits  infinity  pours  foaming  forth  upon  its  view ''  (says  Hegel  at  the 
end  of  the  Phmommdogy  in  allusion  to  Schiller's  **  Theosophy  ofJuUus^^), 

In  the  IntrodtLctioii  to  the  Encydopadia  Hegel  establishes  the  stand-point  of  abso- 
lute knowledge  by  a  critique  of  those  attitudes  of  philosophical  thought  with  reference 
to  objectivity  which  have  been  exemplified  in  modem  philosophy,  in  particular  those  of 
Dogmatism  and  Empiricism,  of  Criticism  and  of  the  theoxy  of  Immediate  Knowledge. 
Absolute  knowledge  recognizes  thought  and  being  as  identical,  or  (ba  Hegel  expresses 
himself  in  the  preface  to  his  PhUosophy  of  Bight)  the  rational  as  real  and  the  real  as 
rational. 

The  System  of  Philosophy  is  divided  into  three  ]Mncipal  parts :  Logic,  which  is  the 

<  science  of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself ;  the  philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  science  of  the 
Idea  in  its  state  of  self-alienation  (altenty) ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Spirit,  or  the  science 
of  the  Idea  returning  from  this  state  into  itself.  The  method  is  the  dialectical,  which 
considers  the  passing  over  of  each  conception  into  its  opposite,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  opposition,  thus  developed,  in  a  higher  unity.  It  involves  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  which  merely  distinguishes  differences,  and  of  the  negative  or  skeptical 
reason,  which  simply  cancels  these  differences. 

Logic  is  the  Science  of  the  pure  Idea,  that  is,  of  the  Idea  in  the  abstract  element  of 
thought ;  it  is  the  science  of  God  or  the  Logos,  in  so  far  as  God  is  viewed  simply  as  the 
Prius  of  nature  and  mind  (as  he  is,  so  to  speak,  before  creation).  It  falls  into  three 
parts :  1,  the  doctrine  of  being,  or  of  immediate  thought,  the  conception  per  se;  2, 
the  doctnne  of  essence,  or  of  thought  as  reflected  and  mediated,  the  independent 
being  and  the  appearing  of  the  conception ;  and  8,  the  doctrine  of  the  conception  and 
the  idea,  or  of  thought  returned  into  itself  and  present  in  developed  form  with  itself, 
the  conception  in  and  for  itself.*    In  the  larger  work  on  Logic  Hegel  terms  this  latter  . 

.  part  Subjective  Logic,  and  the  first  two  parts  together  Objective  Logic. 

The  point  of  departure  for  the  dialectical  development  in  the  Logic  (and  hence  in 
the  whole  philosophical  system)  of  Hegel  is  pure  Being,  as  the  conception  which  is 
most  abstract,  absolutely  devoid  of  content,  and  therefore  identical  with  Nothing.  To 
Nothing,  Being  stands  in  the  double  relation  of  identity  and  difference,  although  the 
difference  cazmot  be  expressed  or  specified,  f  The  identity  (in  the  midst  of  diversity) 
of  Being  and  Nothing,  gives  rise  to  a  new  and  higher  conception,  which  is  the  higher 
unity  of  both,  viz.,  the  conception  of  Becoming.     The  species  of  Becoming  are  origi- 

I  nation  and  decay;  its  result  is  determinate  being  [Dasein]^  being  which  is  identical 

•  Hegel  incorrectly  reckonB  this  lost  doctrine  as  the  third  part  of  his  fondamental  Bciencc  or  "logic,** 
since  it  belongs  rather,  as  its  definition  Buificlently  shon^s,  to  the  science  of  spirit ;  but  some  things  which 
Hegel  includes  in  logic  would  find  their  appropriate  place  in  natural  philosophy.  The  Hegelian  development 
of  this  last  part  is  cverjrwhcrc  obscured  by  ItK  wavering  between  the  character  of  a  doctrine  of  forms,  which 
pertain  only  to  the  thinking  mind,  as  such,  or  to  nature,  as  such,  and  that  of  a  doctrine  of  forms  belonging 
to  all  natural  and  spiritual  reality. 

t  But  in  reality  this  dlfleronce  can  be  specified  as  follows:  the  conception  of  being  Is  obtained  by 
abstracting  all  difference  in  the  objects  of  true  conceptions,  and  retaining  only  what  is  identical  in 
them ;  while  in  forming  the  conception  of  nothing,  the  former  process  Is  carried  one  step  farther,  and  abstrac- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  identical  itself.  In  like  manner  all  the  following  steps  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  may 
bo  refuted  by  sharp  distinctions,  firmly  held  fast,  and  the  immanent  onward  motion  or  development  of  pure 
thought  may  bo  shown  to  be  illusory ;  but  it  may  sufllcc  to  refer  on  this  point  to  Trendelenburg  and  others. 
Cf.  also  my  Si^tt,  t^Lofftc^  SS  81,  70-80,  8&    [Ttand.  Lend.,  1871.} 
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with  negation,  or  being  with  a  determination  which  is  immediate  or  which  is,  or,  in  still 
other  words,  being  with  a  quality.  Determinate  being,  as  in  this  its  determination 
reflected  into  itself,  is  a  something  Determinate  or  simply  Something.  The  basis  of  f 
all  determination  is  negation  (and  Hegel  cites  with  approval  Spinoza^  s  principle :  omnis  \ 
negaiio  est  detei^rmnatio).  Quality,  in  its  character  as  being  determination — determina- 
tion which  is,  in  distinction  from  the  negation  contained  in,  but  distinguished  from  it 
— ^is  Beality ;  but  the  negation  is  no  longer  the  abstract  nothii^,  but  alterity,  the  being 
other.  The  being  of  quality,  as  such,  in  opposition  to  its  relation  to  some  Other,  is  it-s 
being  per  se  [Ansichsein].  Something  becomes  Other-thing,  because  otherness  is  a 
rrwment  in  Something,  and  this  other  which  it  becomes,  as  a  new  something  becomes 
in  turn  still  other ;  but  this  progress  in  infinitum  is  arrested  by  the  oontradiction  that 
the  finite  is  at  once  something,  and  the  other  corresponding  to  this  something ;  and  the 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  something  in  passing  over  into 
its  other  only  comes  together  with  itself,  or  becomes  the  other  of  that  other ;  this  rela- 
tion of  something  to  itself  in  passing  over  into  its  other  and  in  its  other  is  the  true 
infinitude,  the  restoration  of  being  as  negation  of  negation,  or  being-for-self  [independ- 
ent being].  With  being-for-self  the  qualification  of  ideality  is  introduced.  The  truth 
of  the  finite  is  its  ideality.  This  ideality  of  the  finite  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
philosophy,  and  every  true  philosophy  is  therefore  Idealism.  Ideality,  as  the  true 
infinitude,  is  the  solution  of  the  logical  antagonism  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite 
(of  the  understanding),  which,  placed  beside  the  finite,  is  itself  only  one  of  two  finites. 
The  momenta  of  being-for-self  are  the  one,  the  many,  and  relation  (in  the  form  of 
attraction  and  repulsion).  Quality,  owing  to  the  lack  of  difference  between  the  many  I 
ones,  passes  over  into  its  opposite.  Quantity.  In  the  category  of  quantity  the  rela- ' 
tion  of  being,  determinate  being,  and  being-for-self,  is  repeated  as  pure  quantity,  quan- 
tum, and  intensive  magnitude,  or  degree.  The  externality  of  quantum  to  itself  in  its 
determinate,  independent  being  constitutes  its  quality.  Quantum  thus  posited  as  a 
function  of  itself  is  quantitative  relation.  The  quantitative  itself  in  its  externality  is 
relation-to-self,  or,  being-for-self  is  here  united  with  indifference  as  to  all  determina- 
tions, and  in  this  sense  the  quantitative  is  Measure.  Measure  is  qualitative  quantum, 
the  unity  of  quality  and  quantity.  In  this  unity  Being  in  its  immediate  (unmediated) 
form  is  sublated,  and  thereby  Essence  is  posited. 

Essence  is  sublated  being,  or  being  mediated  with  itself,  reflected  into  itself  by 
negation.  To  essence  belong  the  qualifications  of  pure  reflection,  especially  identity, 
difference,  and  ground  (or  reason).  The  logical  principles  of  identity  and  difference,  as 
one-sided  abstractions,  through  which  an  independent  character  is  g^ven  to  mere  momenta 
of  truth,  are  tainted  with  untruth ;  the  speculative  truth  is  the  identity  of  identity  and 
difference,  as  involved  in  the  conception  of  ground  or  reason.  Essence  is  the  ground  of 
existence ;  in  existence  the  form  of  directness  or  immediacy  [non-mediation]  is  restored, 
or  existence  is  the  restoration  of  being,  in  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  ^*  sublation"  of 
that  by  which  being  was  previously  [in  the  logico-dialectical  development]  mediated. 
Totality,  or  the  development  of  the  qusJificatlons  of  ground  and  existence  in  one  sub- 
ject, constitutes  the  Thing.  A  *'  thing-in-itself,^^  according  to  Hegel,  is  an  abstraction; 
it  is  the  mere  reflection  of  the  thing  into  itself — ^in  distinction  from  its  reflection  into 
Other,  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  attributes — and  conceived  as  the  unqualified  basis  of  . 
these  attributes.*    The  existence  of  things  involves  the  contradiction  between  subsist- 

*  Hegvl  here  gives  to  this  Kantian  exprcmion  an  altered  signification,  although  claiming  to  report  the 
Kantian  signification.  Kant  did  not  understand  by  the  '*  thing-ln-itaclf  '^  the  thing  without  its  attribntee  and 
apart  from  aU  relations  whatever,  bat  only  the  thing  as  it  is  apart  from  a  spodfled  relation,  namely,  apart 
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ence  in  self  and  reflection  into  other,  or  between  matter  and  form ;  in  this  contradio- 
tion  existence  is  Manifestation  or  Phenomenon.  Essence  must  manifest  itself.  Im- 
mediate bclcg,  OS  distinguished  from  essence,  is  ai>pearance ;  developed  appearing  is 
manifestation,  or  the  phenomenon.  The  essence  is  therefore  not  behind  or  transcen- 
dent to  the  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the  essence  which  exists, 
existence  is  phenomenal.  The  phenomenon  is  the  truth  of  being,  and  is  a  determina- 
tion of  richer  content  than  being,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  united  in  itself  the  momenta 
of  reflection  into  self  and  into  other,  whereas  being  or  immediacy  is  the  unrelated  and 
defective.  But  the  deficiency  of  the  phenomenal  Ib  that  it  is  so  broken  in  itself,  having 
its  support  not  in  itself,  which  deficiency  is  remedied  in  the  next  higher  category,  that 
of  Reality.  It  was  Eant^s  merit,  says  Hegel,  that  he  apprehended  that  to  which  the 
common  consciousness  ascribes  being  and  independenoe  as  purely  phenomenal ;  but  he 
incorrectly  conceived  the  phenomenal  in  the  purely  sub}ective  sense,  and  distinguished 
from  it  *'  the  abstract  essence,^'*  under  the  name  of  the  thing-in-itself ;  Fichte,  in  hia 
subjective  ideaUsm,  erroneously  confined  men  within  an  impenetrable  circle  of  purely 
subjective  representations ;  it  is,  rather,  the  proper  nature  of  the  immediately  objective 
world  to  be  only  phenomenal  and  not  fixedly  and  independently  existing.  The  unity 
of  essence  and  existence,  or  of  inner  and  outer,  when  it  has  become  immediate,  is 
reality ;  to  it  belong  the  relations  of  substantiality,  causality,  and  reciprocity.  Bed- 
prodty  is  infinite  negative  relation  to  self.  But  this  reciprocal  motion,  which  remains 
thus  with  itself,  or  essence  which  has  returned  to  being,  the  latter  considered  in  the 
sense  of  simple  immediacy,  is  the  Conception. 

The  Conception  is  the  unity  of  being  and  essence,  the  truth  of  substance,  the  Free, 
as  independent  [furakhseisnde],  substantial  power.  The  subjective  conception  develops 
itself  (1)  as  the  conception  as  such,  which  includes  in  itself  the  momenta  of  tmiversality, 
particularity,  and  singularity ;  (2)  as  the  judgment  in  which  {a)  the  conception  is  posited 
as  particular,  and  {b)  is  separated  into  its  momenta,  and  (e)  the  singular  is  exhibited  as 
related  to  the  universal ;  and,  finally,  (3)  as  the  syllogism,  which  is  the  unity  of  con- 
ception and  judgment,  being  conception  as  the  simple  identity  into  which  the  formal 
differences  of  the  judgment  have  returned,'  and  judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  posited 
in  reality,  i.  «.,  in  the  difference  of  its  determinations  [the  Terms  of  the  Syllogism]. 
The  syllogism  is  the  rational  and  all  that  is  rational  is  ^llogistic ;  it  Ib  the  orbit  in  which 
the  dialectical  development  of  the  ideal  momenta  of  the  Beal  revolvea  The  realization 
of  the  conception  in  the  syllogism  as  totality  re-entered  into  itself,  is  the  Objective.  The 
objective  conception  passes  through  the  momenta :  Mechanism,  Chemism,  and  Teleology 
(which  must  each  be  here  understood  not  in  the  special  sense  peculiar  to  their  use  in 
natural  science,  but  in  the  general  metaphysical  sense).  In  the  realization  of  the  End 
or  Aim,  the  cooception  declares  itself  as  the  intrinsic  [an  sieh  seiende]  essence  of  the 
Objective.  The  unity  of  the  conception  and  of  its  reality,  the  intrinsic  unity  of  the 
subjective  and  objective,  posited  as  independent  (as  being  for  self),  is  the  Idea.  The 
momenta  of  the  Idea  are  life,  cognition,  and  the  absolute  Idea ;  the  absolute  Idea  is 
the  pure  form  of  the  conoeptioD,  perceiving  its  content  as  itself,  the  self -knowing  truth, 
the  absolute  and  all  truth,  the  self-thinking  Idea  as  thinking  or  logical  Idea.  The 
absolute  freedom  of  the  Idea  is  that  it  not  merely  passes  over  into  life,  and  not  merely, 

from  its  Teflectlon  In  our  con^ooimen  (more  particnlftrly,  apait  from  tbo  immediate,  ante-crittcal  oonsdoiu- 
neas,  as  determined  or  gnided  by  aense-peroeptioQ  and  <^ogmatic  thonght).  GL  in  my  System  of  Logic,  f  40. 
tbe  obaervatlons  on  the  difCerenoe  between  the  antitheteB:  Thisg-in-itBeU  and  Appeanmoe  (phenomenon), 
and  BsasnoB  and  the  Manifestation  of  Bnence. 

*  But  thii,  as  aboye  shown,  was  not  Kant's  mMoing. 
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in  the  form  of  finite  knowledge,  makes  life  to  appear  in  itself,  bnt  that  in  the  absolute 
truth  of  itself  it  determines  freely  to  emit  from  itself  the  moment  of  its  particulaiity 
or  of  its  first  determination  and  self-exteznalization  [othemesSy  Anderssein] ,  or  the  im- 
mediate [non-mediated]  Idea,  in  the  form  of  Nature,  which  is  the  rofloction  of  the 
Idea.     The  Idea  as  Being,  or  the  Idea  being  [die  seiende  Idee] ,  is  Nature. 

Nature  is  the  Idea  in  the  form  of  otherness,  or  of  self -alienation.  It  is  the  reflex  i 
of  spirit,  the  absolute  in  its  immediate  definite-being  [Dasein],  The  Idea  runs  through  [ 
a  series  of  stages,  from  its  abstract  being-out-of -self  in  space  and  time  to  the  being-in- 
self  of  individuality  in  the  animal  organism,  their  suooession  depending  on  the  progres- 
alve  realization  of  the  tendency  to  being-f  or-self ,  or  to  subjectiyity.  Its  leading  momenta 
are  the  mechanical,  physical,  and  organic  processes.  In  gravity  the  Idea  is  dischazged 
into  a  body,  the  members  of  which  are  the  free  celestial  bodies ;  then  externality  is 
developed  inwards  into  attributes  and  qualities,  which,  belonging  to  an  individual 
unity,  have  in  the  Chemical  Process  an  immanent  and  physical  motion ;  in  vitality, 
finally,  gravity  is  discharged  into  members,  in  which,  subjective  unity  remains.  This 
succession  is  not  conceived  by  Hegel  as  a  temporal  one,  for  only  spirit,  he  says,  has 
history,  while  in  nature  aU  forms  are  contemporaneous ;  the  higher,  which  in  the  dia- 
lectical development  is  the  later,  but  which  is  the  ideal  pritts  of  the  lower,  is  only  in 
spiritual  life  chronologically  later. 

The  death  of  mere  immediate,  XMurticular  life  ia  the  birth  of  Spirit     Spirit  is  the  ) 
being-with-self  [Beinchsein]  of  the  Idea,  or  the  Idea  returning  from  its  self -alienation 
to  self.     Its  development  is  the  gradual  advance  from  natural  determinateness  to  free- 
dom.   Its  momenta  are  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute^  spirit. 

Subjective  spirit,  in  its  immediate  blending  with  natural  determinateness,  or  the  soul  ^ 
in  its  relation  to  the  body,  is  the  subject  of  Anthropology.     Phenomenology,  as  the 
second  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Subjective  Spirit,  considers  the  manifestations  of  spirit  at  ^ 
the  stage  of  reflection,  in  sensuour  consciousness,  perception,  understanding,  self -con- 
sciousness, and  reason.     Psychology  considers  spirit  as  intelligence  (theoretical),  will  > 
(practical),  and  ethicali1»y  (free).    Intelligence  finds  itself  determined,  but  posits  that 
which  it  finds  as  its  own,  when  it  comprehends  that  the  universe  is  the  self -realising  end 
of  reason.     To  this  comprehension  it  arrives  by  the  way  of  praxis,  in  which  character 
is  determined  by  will.     The  unity  of  willing  and  thinking  is  the  energy  of  self -determin-  • 
ing  freedom.     The  essence  of  ethicality  [social  morality,  SitUichkeU]  is,  that  the  will  , 
follow  only  ends  of  universal,  rational  scope. 

The  doctrine  of  Objective  Spirit  relates  to  the  forms  in  which  free  will  is  objectified. 
The  product  of  free  will,  as  an  objective  actuality,  is  legal  Right.  Right  is  an  actualiza- 
tion of  freedom,  and  is  opposed  only  to  the  arbitrary.  Right  as  such,  or  formal  and 
abstract  right,  in  which  free  will  is  immediate,  includes  the  right  of  property,  treaty 
right,  and  penal  right.  Plroperty  is  the  definite-being  [Dasein]  which  the  person  gives  \ 
to  his  freedom ;  the  tce&tj  is  the  confluence  of  two  wills  in  a  common  will ;  penal  right 
is  right  against  injustice  (un-right) ;  and  punishment  is  the  restoration  of  right  as  n^^- 
tion  of  its  negation.  After  formal  right  comes,  as  the  second  stage,  morality,  or  the 
wiU  reflected  into  itself,  the  will  in  its  self-determination  as  oonscienoe ;  while  the 
third  stage  is  the  ethical  stage,  in  which  the  individual  recognizes  himself  as  one  with 
the  ethical  substance,  viz. :  with  the  family,  the  civil  society,  and  the  State.  The 
State  Ib  the  actualily  of  the  ethical  idea;  the  self-conscious  ethical  substance,  or 
ethical  spirit  developed  into  organized  actuality;  spirit,  which  is  present  in  the 
world;  the  divine  will,  as  present  spirit,  unfolding  itself  into  the  actual  shape  and 
organization  of  a  world.  In  the  constitutional  monarchy,  the  i>olitical  form  of  the 
16 
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modem  world,  tho  forms  which  in  tho  ancient  world  belonged  to  various  wholes,  Tiz.  : 
autocracy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  are  degraded  to  momenta  :  the  monarch  is  One ;  in 
his  person  the  personality  of  the  State  is  actual ;  he  is  the  chief  in  all  cases  of  formal 
decision.  In  the  administration  of  his  goyemment  Some,  and  in  legislation,  as  far  as 
the  different  classes  participate  in  it,  the  Many  are  joined  with  Mm.     The  institution 

I  of  classes  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  formal  freedom  may  ohtain  its 
right ;  and  the  jury  is  necessaiy,  in  order  that  the  right  of  subjective  self -consciousness 

,  may  be  satisfied.  The  principal  weight,  however,  is  laid  by  Hegel,  not  on  the  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  reasoned  structure  of  the  State,  on 

'  the  architectonic  of  its  rationality.  His  political  philosophy  seeks  to  demonstrate  the 
rationality  of  the  actual  State,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  sharp  criticism  of  those  who, 
relying  on  a  reflection  and  a  sentiment  founded  on  a  subjective  conviction  of  superior 
knowledge,  take  pleasure  in  proposing  empty  ideals.     The  history  of  the  world,  which 

^  Hegel  conceives  substantially  as  identical  with  political  histoiy,  is  viewed  by  him  as  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  freedom.  It  is  the  discipline  which 
overcomes  the  untractableness  of  the  natural  will,  and  leads  through  substantial  free- 
dom to  subjective  freedom.  The  Orient  knew  and  knows  only  that  One  is  free,  the  Greek 
and  Roman  world  that  Some  are  free,  the  German  world  that  All  are  free.  The  history 
of  the  world  begins  in  the  East,  but  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  light  of  self -consciousness 
rises.  In  the  substantial  shapes  assumed  by  the  Oriental  empires  all  rational  qualifica- 
tions are  present,  but  so  that  the  subjects  remain  only  accidents.  Oriental  history 
represents  the  childhood  of  humanity.  The  Grecian  mind  corresponds  to  the  period 
of  youth.  Here  is  first  developed  the  empire  of  subjective  freedom,  but  only  under  the 
cover  of  substantial  freedom.  This  union  of  social  morality  and  subjective  will  is  the 
empire  of  freedom  under  the  form  of  beauty,  for  here  the  Idea  is  united  with  a  plastic 
shape,  just  as  in  a  work  of  fine  art  the  sensuous  bears  the  impress  and  is  the  egression 
of  the  spiritual  This  is  the  time  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  quickly  passing  bloom. 
In  the  natural  unity  of  the  individual  with  the  universal  end  lies  the  natural,  substan- 
tial ethicality,  to  which  Socrates  opposed  morality,  which  latter  depends  on  the  reflec- 
tive self-determination  of  Che  Subject;  it  was  necessary  that  substantial  ethicality 
should  become  involved  in  a  struggle  with  subjective  freedom,  in  order  that  it  might 
form  itself  into  free  ethicality.  The  Roman  Empire  represents  the  age  of  manhood  in 
history.  It  is  the  empire  of  abstract  universality.  Individuals  are  sacrificed  to  the 
universal  end  of  the  State ;  but  they  receive  as  a  compensation  the  universality  of 
themselves,  t.  e. ,  personality,  by  the  development  of  private  right.  The  like  fate  falls 
upon  the  nations.  The  pain  of  the  loss  of  national  independence  drives  the  spirit  back 
into  its  innermost  depths ;  it  forsakes  the  world  from  which  its  gods  have  been  banished, 
and  begins  the  life  of  interiority.  The  absolute  will  and  the  wHl  of  the  individual 
become  one.  In  the  German  world  prevails  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation.  At 
first  the  spirit  is  still  satisfied  in  its  interiority,  and  the  secular  is  left  to  be  cared  for  by 
those  who  are  barbarous  and  arbitrary ;  but  at  last  the  Principle  itself  shapes  itself  to 
concrete  reality,  in  which  the  Subject  is  united  with  the  substance  of  the  spirit.    The 

jrealization  of  the  conception  of  freedom  is  the  goal  of  the  world^s  history.  Its  develop- 
tment  is  the  true  theodicy. 

Absolute  Spirit,  or  religion  in  its  more  comprehensive  sense,  as  the  unity  of  subjec- 

{  tive  and  objective  spirit,  is  realized  in  the  objective  form  of  intuition  or  of  immediate 
sensuous  knowledge;  as  art,  in  the  subjective  form  of  feeling  and  imagination,  as  reli- 
gion in  the  narrower  sense,  and,  finally,  in  the  subjective-objective  form  of  pure  thought, 

^  as  philosophy.    The  beautiful  is  the  absolute  in  sensuous  existence,  the  actuality  of 
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the  Idea  in  the  form  of  limited  manifestation.  Sjmbolio,  classioal,  and  romantic  art 
are  distzng^hed  by  the  vaiying  relation  in  which  they  present  idea  and  material  In 
i^ymbolic  art,  above  which,  notably,  the  Orientals  could  not  rise,  the  form  is  unable 
folly  to  x)enetrate  and  permeate  the  material.  In  classical  beauty,  and  pre-eminently 
in  Grecian  art,  the  ideal  content  is  completely  discharged  into  sensuous  existence. 
Classical  art  dissolves  itself  negatively  in  the  satire,  the  artistic  product  of  the  Roman 
world,  internally  rent  and  decaj^ing,  and  positively  in  the  romantic  art  of  the  Christian 
period.  Romantic  art  is  fouilded  on  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  element,  on 
depth  of  feeling  and  spirit,  on  the  infinitude  of  subjectivity.  It  is  art  going  out  of  and 
rising  above  itself,  yet  retaining  the  form  of  art.  The  system  of  the  arts  (architecture; 
sculpture;  music,  painting,  and  poetiy)  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  of  art.  Poe- 
try, as  the  highest  of  the  arts,  takes  the  totality  of  all  forms  up  into  itself.  Religion 
is  the  form  which  absolute  truth  assumes  for  the  representative  consciousness,  or  for 
feeling,  representation,  and  the  reflecting  understanding,  and  hence  for  all  men.  The 
stadia  of  religion  in  its  historical  development  are :  1.  The  natural  religions  of  the  ] 
Orient,  in  which  God  is  conoeived  as  a  natural  substance  ;  2,  The  religions  in  which 
Gk>d  is  viewed  as  Subject,  in  particular,  the  Jewish  religion,  or  the  religion  ol  sublim- 
ity ;  the  Greek,  or  the  religion  of  beauty ;  and  the  Roman,  or  the  religion  of  utility 
or  adaptation;  8.  The  absolute  religion,  which  recognizes  God  at  once  in  his  self- 
alienation  in  finitude  and  in  his  unity  with  the  finite  or  his  life  in  the  reconciled  com- 
munity or  church.  The  divine  Idea  unfolds  itself  in  three  forms :  These  are  (1)  Being 
eternally  in  and  with  itself,  the  form  of  universality,  God  in  his  eternal  idea  in  and  for 
himself,  the  kingdom  of  the  Father ;  (3)  the  form  of  manifestation,  of  particularization, 
Being-f  or-Other  in  physical  nature  and  in  the  finite  spirit,  the  eternal  idea  of  God  in 
the  element  of  consciousness  and  mental  representation,  the  moment  of  difference,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  ;  and  (8)  the  form  of  return  out  of  manifestation  into  self,  the  pro- 
cess of  reconciliation,  the  Idea  in  the  sphere  of  the  religious  community  or  the  Idng-J 
dom  of  the  Spirit.  The  true  sense  of  the  proofs  of  God^s  existence  is  that  in  them  the 
human  spirit  rises  to  God,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  express  this  movement  for 
thought.  The  cosmolog^cal  and  teleological  proofs  proceed  from  the  being  to  the  con- 1 
oeption  of  God,  the  ontological,  conversely,  from  conception  to  being.  Philosophy  is  * 
the  thinking  of  absolute  truth,  the  self -thinking  Idea,  self -knowing  truth,  self-compre- 
hending reason.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  conception  of  art  and  religion  known 
and  comprehended  in  thought.  The  true  systematic  development  of  philosophy  and 
its  historical  development  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  a  pro- 
gress from  the  most  abstract  to  ever  richer  and  more  concrete  cognitions  of  truth. 
The  philosophies  of  the  Eleatios,  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  the  Atomists  correspond  with 
pure  being,  becoming,  and  being-f  or-self  or  independent  being ;  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
corresponds  with  the  categories  of  essence,  Aristotle^s  with  the  conception,  the  philosophy 
of  the  Neo-Platonlsts  with  thought  as  totality  or  the  concrete  Idea,  and  the  philosophy 
of  modem  times  with  the  Idea  as  spirit  or  the  self -knowing  Idea.  The  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy occupies  the  stand-point  of  consciousness,  the  Kantian  and  Fichteon  philosophies 
occupy  that  of  self -consciousness,  and  the  newest  philosophy  (Schelling^s  and  Hegers) 
occupies  the  stand-point  of  reason,  or  of  subjectivity  as  identical  with  substance  in  the 
form*  of  intellectual  intuition  with  Sohelling,  and  in  that  of  pure  thought  or  absolute 
knowledge  with  Hegel.  The  principles  of  all  previous  ^stems  are  contained  as  sub- 1 
lated  momenta  in  the  absolute  philosophy.* 

*  What  -WM  odd  in  YoL  I.,  f  4,  of  the  truth  in  fnndamenta]  conception  and  the  grandness  in  ita  detailed 
elaboration— nctwithatanding  much  that  ]a  exaggerated,  arbitrary,  and  distorted— of  Hegel's  view  of  the  his- 
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§  130.  Friedricli  Ernst  Daniel  Sclileiermacher  (1768-1834),  a  con- 
temporary of  Fichte,  Sclielling,  and  Ilegel,  the  first  and  last  of  whom 
he  survived,  and  incited  especially  by  the  study  of  Kant,  Spinoza,  and 
Plato,  modified  the  Kantian  philosophy,  attempting  to  do  equal  justice 
to  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  elements  contained  in  it.  Space  and 
time  are  viewed  by  Schleiermacher  as  forms  of  the  existence  of  things 
themselves  and  not  merely  of  our  apprehension  of  things.  In  like 
manner  Schleiermacher  concedes  to  the  Categories  validit}*^  for  things 
Uiemselves.  The  act  of  apprehension,  he  teaches,  depends  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  senses,  through  which  the  being  of  things  is  taken  up  into 
our  consciousness.  The  doctrine  that  the  affection  of  the  senses  is  a 
condition  of  knowledge,  which  doctrine  Kant  had  inconsequently  as- 
sumed, and  Fichte,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency,  had  in  vain 
sought  to  disprove,  is  in  logical  agreement  with  the  whole  of  Schleier- 
macher's  doctrine,  since  with  him  space,  time,  and  causality  are  not 
merely  forms  of  a  phenomenal  world  existing  solely  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  percipient  Subject,  but  are  also  forms  of  the  objective, 
real  world  which  confronts  him  and  conditions  his  knowledge.  In 
thought,  which  elaborates  the  content  of  external  and  internal  expe- 
rience, or  in  tlie  "  intellectual  function  "  which  supplements  the  "  or- 
ganic fimction,"  Schleiennacher  detects,  with  Kant,  the  element  of 
spontaneity,  which  is  combined  in  man  witii  receptivity,  or  the  a  priori 
element  of  knowledge  which  co-operates  with  the  empirical  factor. 
Tlirough  this  theory  of  cognition  Schleiermacher  avoids  the  a  priori 
narrowness  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic.  The  plurality  of  co-existing  ob- 
jects and  of  successive  processes  in  nature  and  mind  constitute  a  unity 
which  is  not  invented  by  the  mind,  but  has  true  reality,  and  includes 
object  and  subject.  As  being  a  real  unity,  the  world  of  manifold  ex- 
istence constitutes  an  articulate  whole.  The  totality  of  all  existing 
things  is  the  world ;  tlie  imity  of  the  universe  is  the  Deity.  Whatever 
aflinnations  are  made  with  reference  to  the  Deity  must  be  either  nega- 
tive or  figurative  and  anthropomorphitic.  A  reciprocity  of  influences 
exerted  and  received  unites  all  the  parts  of  the  universe.  Every  part, 
therefore,  is  both  active  and  passive.     With  himian  activity  is  con- 

tory  of  philosophy,  can  be  extended  in  cflsentlally  the  same  sense  to  his  whole  systonL  Decidedly  as  MegeA. 
rejects  in  principle  eveiy  form  of  doalism,  yet,  in  the  method  of  his  system  which  elevates  dialectical  oon- 
Htniction  in  opposition  to  empiricism  to  an  independent  power  and  separates  "  pure  thought  ^  from  in  empirl- 
cil  basis,  he  really  sets  up  a  dualism,  which  Is  not  removed  by  the  supplementary  reference  made  to  expe- 
rience. The  same  justice  has  not  been  done  by  H^^l  to  the  realistic  side  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  as  to 
the  idealistic  side.  Hence  the  greater  prominence,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  onesided  exaggeratioii,  given  to 
the  former  side  in  post-Hegelian  philosophy. 
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nected  the  feeling  of  freedom,  and  with  passibility  that  of  dependence. 
With  reference  to  the  Infinite,  as  the  nnity  of  the  universe,  man  has  a 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  In  this  feeling  religion  has  its  root. 
Religious  ideas  and  dogmas  are  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  as  such  are  specifically  distinguished  from  scientific 
speculation,  which  strives  to  reproduce  in  subjective  consciousness  the 
world  of  objective  reality.  lie  who  seeks  to  transform  dogmas  into 
philosophemes,  or  to  philosophize  in  theology,  mistakes  the  limits  both 
of  philosophy  and  theology ;  only  a  formal  use  can  be  made  of  phi- 
losophy in  theology.  Philosophy  should  not  be  made  the  servant  of 
theology,  nor  theology  of  philosophy ;  each  is  free  within  its  own  limits. 
Sclileiennacher's  attention  was  directed  not  only  to  dialectic — ^which 
includes  with  him  speculative  theology — and  philosophical  ethics,  but 
also  to  Christian  dogmatics  and  Christian  ethics.  In  the  place  of  Kant's 
too  narrow  conception  of  duty,  by  which  the  specific  and  variable  is 
sacrificed  to  the  imiversal,  Schleiennacher  substituted  the  doctrine  that 
each  one's  duty  varies  according  to  his  individuality.  Schleiermacher's 
ethics  includes  the  doctrines  of  goods,  of  virtue,  and  of  duties.  In  the 
highest  good,  which  he  defines  as  the  supreme  unity  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal,  Schleiermacher  finds  the  ethical  end  of  man,  in  duty  the  law 
of  advancement  towards  this  end,  and  in  virtue  the  moving  force. 
Schleiermacher's  ethics  is  predominantly  doctrine  of  goods.  The  man- 
ner in  which  Schleiermacher  more  expressly  defines  and  formulates, 
on  the  one  hand  the  opposition,  and  on  the  other,  the  miion  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  most  resembles  Schelling's  manner,  in  his  philosophy  of' 
identity.  In  point  of  ideal  content,  systematic  division,  and  terminolo- 
gjj  Schleiermacher's  system  was  not  developed  by  him  into  a  thorough- 
ly finished  and  all-including  whole,  and  is,  therefore,  far  inferior  in 
formal  perfection  to  Hegel's,  and  also  to  Ilerbart's  system ;  but  it  is 
free  from  many  defects  of  narro\vness  which  are  inseparably  involved 
in  these  systems,  and  in  its  still  largely  unfinished  form  is  more 
capable  than  any  other  post-Kantian  philosophy  of  a  pure  develop- 
ment, by  which  the  various  defects  of  other  systems  may  be  remedied. 

Schlelennacher^s  WorkB  have  been  pfablished  in  three  Series :  1.  Works  on  Theology ;  3.  Sermons ;  8. 
FhilO0ophical  and  Miscellaneons  Writings  Berlin,  1885-64.  The  third  series  contains  the  following  volumes : 
I.  GrundlitUen  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  SUtetUehre ;  Monologe ;  vertraute  Bri^e  Uber  F.  SchUgera 
Ludnde;  Gedanken  Uber  Univertitdten  im  deutachen  Stntie^  etc.  II.  Philot.  v.  verm.  Schriften.  III. 
Retlen  und  Abh.^  der  K.  AcademU  derWin.  vorgetragen^  au9  Schl.'e  handachr,  yacht,  hrttg.  von  L.  Jonas. 
IV.  1.  GeJKh.  der  Philoa.^  hrag.  von  S".  RiUer.  IV.  2.  DkUetlk,  hreg.  von  L.  Jotuu.  V.  Entwurf  eincn 
Systems  der  SUtenlehre,  hrng.von  A.  Schweizer.  VI.  Psychologies  hrsg.  von  George,  VII.  Aext/ietU;  hrna. 
von  C.  Lommatzsch,  VIII.  Die  Lthre  vom  Staat.  hr^g.  von  Chr.  A.  JJrandis.  IX.  Erzlehununfff're, 
hrsg.  von  C.  Plata.    A  brief  compilation  of  pithy  exlracts  from  Schleiermacher's  works,  well  adftptcd  f«T  an 
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intwdaction  to  the  latter,  an  the  Ideen,  Rafiexiotien  und  Betmctuungen  aua  Scklet:^  Werkeiu  ed  by  L. 
V.  Lancm,Ue,  Berlin,  18M.  Of  Schleiermacher's  life  and  pem>nal  «latIong  hi.  copious  oarreKpoaaence  fur- 
"' M^w'^^Tf  *™^**^y  information.  The  letters  which  pa«ed  between  hlmand  J.  Chr.  Ga«  have  b«n 
pubUshod  by  the  latter  a  son,  W.  Gasa,  with  a  biographical  preface,  Berl,  1862.  All  of  Bchloiermacher'.  cor- 
reBpondencc,  which  has  been  pnwcrved  and  is  of  general  intercut,  ha«  been  edited  and  puWished  by  LudT»ig 
Jonw^d,  after  his  death,  by  WUh.  Dilthey,  under  the  title :  Aum  ScMeiermadu^a  Leben,  in  Bri^e^i  VoL 
I. :  Prom  SchL's  childhood  till  his  appointment  at  HaUc,  in  October,  1W)-1,  Berlin,  1858, 2d  ed    1860  •  VoL  II  • 

^>K^'  '^r^iT^''*'  '"'"''"^  ^*'*''  ^  ^^  ^""'  ^^  ^  «*•'  ^*»'  Vo»-  "I-  =  Schl/scon^Uideno; 
with  friends  till  his  removal  to  HaUc,  chiefly  with  Friedr.  and  Aug.  WUh.  Schlegel,  Berlin,  1861  •  VoL  IV  • 
Schl.'8  letters  to  Brinckmann,  corre^pondeuce  with  hi*  friends  from  1804  to  18H  Memoirs,  *'  DtaU>a  Sber  doi 
^nsta^^e,^  Reviews,  Berlin,  1«8.  A  short  autobic^phyof  SchL,  extending  to  ApriUTJM.  Ls  given  in  VcL 
k"  ^^'Jlt  .  f^^P"****^^*  biographical  wori.  on  Schl.  (by  Wilh.  DUthey)  has  followed.  Of  Uioee  who 
havetxeated  of  SchL's  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines,  we  may  mention  in-parUcular :  Chr.  JnL 

6e,«te/ire,  Kdnigsberg,  1836;  Hartenstein,  De  ellUce,  a  8cM, propaHU^ /unOamc^Uo,  Lei,«.,  1837;  cL  al«> 
occasional  passages  in  H.'.^<Att;  Dav.  Friedr.  Strauss,  ScfiUierni.  urid  Daub  in  ihrer  Bed6utiuia  far  di^ 
Thwlogie  umterer  ZeU,  in  the  BaUische  Jahrb.fUr  deuUcIu  IFfa*.  u.  KwvU,  1839,  lepr.  in  ClUiralteriatacen 
ttruf  KrUiken,  Leips.,  1889;  SchaHer,  Vorl.  ilber  ScM.,  Halle,  1844;  Weli«enbom,  Vorlesungen  fiber  ScAVt 
Dialekttkuna  Dogmatik,  Leips.,  1847-49 ;  P.  Vorlimder,  ScAMemiach^n  SiOefiieAre,  Marburg,lS51 ;  Sigwart, 
Ueber  die  Bedeutunff  Oer  ErkenntUnlehre  und  der  ptvcAoloffiKhen  VorauueUungen  Schleiermacher't /Ur 
die  Grwidbegriffe  seiner  Oiaubetutehre,  In  the  JaArb.  far  deuteche  Theologit,  ed.  by  Liebner,  Donier,  Ehjren- 
feuchter,  Landerer,  Pahner,  and  Weiz«icker,  Vol.  II.,  1867,  pp.  267-327  and  829-8W  (with  which  cf.  Donier's 
rejoinder,  ibid.,  p.  499);  C.  A.  Aaberlen,  Schletermacher,  tin  CfiarallerbiUL  Basel,  1869;  B.  Zeller,  Zum}2. 
Februar,  in  the  iVeim.  Jahrb.,  III.,  ISSO,  pp.  176-lW,  reprinted  in  ZellCT's  Vortr.  u.  Abh.,  pp.  178-201 ;  Karl 
Schwarz,  SchMermacher,  «eine  PersonlichleU  und  seine  Theologie,  Gotha,  1861 ;  Bobertag,  ScAl.  ale  Phiia- 
*oph^  In  the  Prot.  Kirchenz.,  1861,  No.  47;  Sigwart,  ScfU.  in  eeinen  Beeiehunaen  tu  detn  Athbttaum  der 
betden  Schlegel  (Progr.  of  the  Sem,  at  Blaubeurcn),  Tttbingen,  18G1 ;  Schlottniann,  Dret  Gegner  (Schenkel, 
fitahl,  and  Philippi)  dM  iScAte/ffr»7i/ir/ifr"«''A«n  Iteligiofi9begr(ffSj  ia.  the  Deutsche  Zettschr. /nr  chrtiUl.  Wise, 
u.  chrlHll.  Leben,  N.  8.  IV.,  1861,  Oct :  WUh.  Dilthey.  Schl.'a  poUtteche  Geninnung  utid  WirlmniXeU,  in  the 
PreusH.  Jahrb.y  X.,  1862;   Guil.  Dilthey,  De  principHe  ethiceM  SrJteiertnacheri  {Dies,  inaug.),  Bert.,  18(31; 
Rud.  Baxmann,  Schl.^s  AnfUnge  1m  Schri/tstellern,  Bonn,  1864;  the  same,  bcfileiermacAer,  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken,  Elberfeld,  1868;   W.  Beyschlag,  SchL   ale  poUUecher  Clumtkter,  BerUn,  ItiCO;  Rich.  v.  Kittlitz, 
Schteiemiac/ier's  BiUlungngang^  ein  hUpgraphischer  Versuch,  Leipsic,  18G7 ;  Wilh.  Dilthey,  lA^en  Schleler- 
macher's,  Vol.  I.,  1SC7-70 ;   Daniel  Sohenkol,  Friedr.  SchMermavher^  ein  Lebewh  und  Chnrakterbild,  tur 
Frtnnerungan  den  21.  Xov.,  1768.  Elberfeld,  18<>8;  A.  Baur,  Schleiermac/ier*s  christliche  Lebenmnechauiav- 
gen,  Leips.,  1868 ;  Franz  Hirwh,  S<-hl.  in  Ostpreussen,  in  the  AUpreuss.  MotuUsachr.,  IV.,  No.  8, 1867 ; 
Emil  Sch'drer,  Schl.''»  Reltgionabegriff  und  die  philoe.  Vorausnetzungen  dtsselben  (Inaug.  Dissert. X  LcIimc, 
1868 ;  P.  Schmidt,  Spinoaa  vnd  Sddeiermacher,  die  Geechichte  ihrer  Systeme  und  ihr  gegenseiUges  Ver- 
hdltniss,  Berlin,  1863.    On  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  on  th'o  21st  of  November,  1868,  ad- 
dr&s.<^>s  and  works  on  Rchleicrmachor  were  published  by  M.  Baumgartcn,  R.  Benfey,  Biedermann,  G-.  Drey- 
dortr,  L.  Duncker,  Frickcy,  L.  Georse,  Hagenbach,  Henke,  Kahnls,  Lipsius  (in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.  f&r 
wise.  Theologie\  F.  Nltxsch,  A.  Petersen,  Herm.  Renter,  A.  Ruge,  H.  G.  Sack,  E.  O.  ScheUenberg,  D.  Schen- 
kel, L.  Schultze,  Sigwart  (in  the  Jahrb.JUr  deutsche  TheoU>git\  H.  SpiSrri,  Thomas,  Thomsen,  TrebUn,  Th. 
Woltersdorf,  and  others.    Cf.  also  works  and  opuscules  by  Carl  Beck  (ReutUngen,  1869),  F.  Zachler  (Breslau, 
1809),  Th.  Eisenlohr  (Die  Idee  der  VolknHcAule  nach  Schleierm.,  Stuttgard.  1852,  1869),  Wilh.  Bender  (SeW.'» 
philm.  OoUeslehre,  DlBsert,  Worms,  1868),  Ernst  Bratnschek  and  T.  Hulsmann  (In  the  PAilos.  MomOtiGhrift^ 
II.,  1  and  2),  Karl  Steffensen  {DU  wissetiech.  Bedeutufig  Schleiermacher'e,  in  Gelzer's  Jfonatublait/ilr  tnnere 
Zeitgesch.,  Vol.  82,  Nov.,  1868),  P.  Leo  (ScAirsphiloa  Ot-undanjictiauung  luich  dem  meUiphgs.  Thetl  setntr 
*'  Dtalektik^''  Dissert.,  Jeiuh  1868),  Th.  Hossbach  {Schl.,  sein  Leben  ufid  Wirken,  Berlin,  1868),  A.  Twestea 
(Zur  Erintierung  an  Schl.  [akad.   Vartrag],  Berlin,  1869),  C.  Michelet  (Der  SUmdpunkt  Schi:a,  in  the 
Oedanke,  VIII.,  %  18G9)..   [Arts,  on  S.  in  Christ.  Exam.  vol.  63,  and  Wcstm.  Rev.  vol.  86.— 7>.] 

Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermaoher,  son  of  a  Reformed  olergyman,  was  bom  at 
Breslau,  Nov.  21, 1768.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  member  of  the  oommnnity  of  Jk^oravian 
brethren,  and  their  form  of  faith  acquired  the  most  profound  influence  over  his  spiritual 
tendencies ;  an  influence  which  continued  indestructibly  to  assert  its  power,  even  when 
(from  his  nineteenth  year),  impelled  by  the  need  of  independent  examination,  he 
had  renounced  his  outward  connection  with  the  Moravians,  and  was  no  longer  able  to 
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approve  the  definite  gabstanoe  of  their  faith.  From  the  spring  of  1788  until  aatnmn 
in  1785  he  was  educated  in  the  PcBdagogiwn  at  Nieakj;  thence  he  was  received  into 
the  Seminary  of  the  United  Brethren  at  Barby,  which  he  quitted  in  May,  1787.  After 
completing  the  theological  course  at  Halle,  he  occupied  (Oct.,  1790,  to  May,  1793)  a  po- 
sition as  teacher  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna-Schlobitten.  Soon  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  *'  Seminar  fur  gdefirU  SchtUen  "  at  Berlin,  which  was  under  Gedike's  direc- 
tion. From  1794  to  1796  he  was  assistant  preacher  at  Landsbeig  on  the  Warthe,  1796- 
1802  chaplain  at  the  C/inriU-IIaus  at  Berlin,  1805^-1804  court-chaplain  at  Stolpe,  and 
1804-1806  Professor  Extraordinanm  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Halle  on  the 
Saale.  Being  compelled,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  to  give  up  this  last 
})osition,  he  occupied  himself  with  literary  labors,  and  co-operated  in  his  measure  with 
Ficlite  and  other  patriotic  men  in  bracing  the  public  mind  for  ihe  work  of  a  future 
emancipation  of  the  Fatherland  from  foreign  domination.  From  1809  he  preached 
at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  in  Berlin,  On  the  founding  of  the  Berlin  University  he 
received  in  it  an  appointment  as  Professor  Ordinarim  of  Theology,  which  position  he 
retained  till  his  death  on  the  12th  of  February,  1834.  In  addition  to  his  courses  of 
theological  lectures  he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  on  various  branches  of  phUoBO- 
phy.  He  became  early  familiar  with  the  Kantian  philosophy,  being  especially  occupied 
in  studying  and  criticising  it  in  the  decennium  1786-1796.  Subsequently  he  directed 
a  critical  attention  to  the  speculations  of  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Spinoza's  doctrine  (probably  in  the  year  1794)  through  Jacobi's  exposi- 
tion of  it  (1785).  Afterwards  he  interested  himself  in  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
of  earlier  philosophers.  His  attention  had  previously,  but  with  far  less  interest,  been 
directed  to  Aristotle .  ScMeiermacher  developed  his  own  ideas  at  first  chiefly  in  the 
criticism  of  other  systems,  but  afterwards  proceeded  more  and  more  independently  acd 
constructively.  In  1 8 1 7  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  which  he 
wrote  a  series  of  opuscules  relating  mostly  to  Greek  philosophy.  In  the  year  1817  he  was 
President  of  the  Synod  assembled  at  Berlin  to  deliberate  on  the  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches.  But  the  kind  of  union  for  which  Schleiermacher  labored, 
namely,  the  free  union  of  the  two  Churches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  forms  of 
doctrine  and  cultus,  provided  they  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  preachers  and  churches, 
was  radically  different  from  the  more  rigidly  legal  and  doctrinal  union  which  was  in 
the  end  effected.  Schleiermacher^s  warning,  addressed  to  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  not 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  associated  in  history  with  the  corruption  of  the  true  idea  of 
union,  was  not  effectual  in  turning  him  from  the  course  finally  chosen  by  him,  but  was 
only  received  as  a  personal  insult.  In  consequence  of  this  conflict,  and  owing  also  to 
his  liberal  i)olitical  activity,  previously  as  well  as  subsequentiy  to  this  period,  Schleier- 
macher experienced  as  constantly  the  disfavor  of  the  government  as  Hegel  enjoyed  its 
favor  and  active  support.  It  was  not  till  in  his  last  years  that,  through  the  mutual 
advances  of  both  parties,  friendly  relations  were  in  a  measure  restored.  As  preacher, 
University  Professor,  and  author,  Schleiermacher*s  activity  was  extremely  varied  and 
salutary.  In  the  fields  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  ancient  learning,  his  labors  were 
broadly  stimulating,  intellectually  awakening,  and  indicating  new  patha  ^*  Schleier- 
macher" (says  Zeller  in  his  Vortr,  «.  AbK^  Leipsic,  1865,  pp.  179  and  200)  "  was  not 
only  the  greatest  theologian  that  the  Protestant  Church  has  had  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ;  not  only  a  churchman,  whose  grand  ideas  of  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
confessions,  of  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  the  Church,  of  the  rights  of  science  and 
of  individuaUty  in  religion,  will  force  their  way  in  spite  of  all  resistanoe,  and  have  even 
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now  begfon  to  come  forth  again  from  the  deep  jsolipse  which  they  have  fmffered ;  not 
only  a  gifted  preacher,  a  highly-endowed  and  deep-working  religions  teacher,  forming 
the  heart  by  the  nnderstandingand  the  understanding  by  the  heart :  but  Sohleiermacher 
was  also  a  philosopher,  who,  without  having  any  finished  formal  system,  yet  scattered 
the  most  fruitful  seeds;  an  investigator  of  antiquity,  whose  works  Introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy ;  a  man,  finally,  who  co-operated  honestly  in  the 
work  of  Prussians  and  G«rmany^s  political  regeneration ;  who,  in  personal  intercouxse, 
exerted  a  stimulating,  educating,  and  instructing  influence  on  countless  Tninf^a^  and 
who  awakened  in  many  on  altogether  new  intellectual  life.  Sohleiermacher  was  the 
first  one  to  investigate  with  comparative  thoroughness  the  peculiar  nature  of  religion, 
and  thereby  to  do  an  incalculable  service  also  in  the  way  of  practically  determining  its 
relations  to  other  fields  of  thought ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
men  who  for  more  than  a  century  have  been  laboring  to  sift  what  is  of  universal  human 
import  from  the  mass  of  positive  tradition,  to  transform  what  the  past  has  given  us,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  times,  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  protagonists  of 
modem  Humanism." 

Among  Schleiermacher^s  writings  the  following  deserve  especial  mention :  Ueber 
die  Bdiffion,  Beden  an  die  OehUdeten.  unter  iJiren  Verdehtem,  Berlin,  1799;  2d  ed., 
1806;  3d  ed.,  1821;  frequently  reprinted  since  Schl.*8  death.  Monohgen,  eine 
Neujahregabey  1800,  etc.  Vertraute  Brief e  uber  F,  JSrJdegePs  Lucinde  (publ.  anony- 
mously), 1800.  Predigten,  1st  Collection,  1801;  2d  Coll.,  1808;  3d  Coll.,  1814; 
4th  CoU.,  1820;  Fesipredigten,  1826  and  *33;  Zur  DenJcfeier  dcr  Augsb.  Con- 
fession, 1831 ;  further  collections  of  sermons  appeared,  after  Schleiermacher's 
death,  in  his  Complete  Works.  Orundlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bis/ierigen  SiitenUhre^ 
Berlin,  1803.  PUUon^s  Werke,  ubersetzt  und  mit  Firdeitungen  und  Anmerhmgen 
nerse/ien,  I.,  1  and  2;  II.,  1^ ;  IIL,  1,  Berlin,  1804-28,  etc.  I>ie  Wetfimiclitsfeier^ 
1806,  etc.  Der  ehristliche  Olaube  nach  den  Orundsdtzen  der  evangdiscfun  Kircfie,  Ber- 
lin, 1821-22;  2d  revised  editidn,  1830-31;  frequently  reprinted  since  Schl/s  death. 
Of  his  posthumous  works  the  following  (in  addition  to  the  Oesch.  der  P/iilos,  cited 
above.  Vol.  I.,  p.  10)  are  those  of  most  philosophical  importance :  Entmiirf  eines 
Systems  der  SittenleJire,  hrsg.  vm  ScJiweizer,  1835,  and  Orundriss  der  p/iUos.  Ethik  mit 
dnieitender  Varrede  hrsg,  ton  A.  Tuestm,  1841  (with  which  cf.  Die  eJiristlu^e  Sitte, 
nae!i  den  Grundsdtzen  der  evangelischen  Kirehe  im  Zusammerikang  dargestdlt,  hrsg.  ton 
Jamis,  1843).  Diaiektik  hrsg.  ton  Jonas,  1839.  AesiMtik,  hrsg.  ton  C.  LmnmaUsch, 
1842.  Die  Lekre  trnn  Stoat,  hrsg.  ton  Chr.  A.  Brandis,  1845.  ErzicJiufigdehre,  hrsg. 
ton  C.  Platz,  1849.  Psychobgie,  hrsg.  ton  George,  1864.  (The  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  published  in  1864  under  the  editorship  of  Riitenik,  produced  at  the  time 
of  their  delivery  a  not  inconsiderable  impression  among  the  large  number  of  those  who 
heard  them.  In  particular,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  partly  a  direct  anticipation 
of  David  Friedr.  Strauss^s  critique  of  the  evangelical  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which 
appeared  soon  after  Schleiermache^s  death,  and  partly  to  have  led  indirectly  to  it ; 
the  latter,  namely,  in  so  far  as  the  partial  critique  of  Schleiermocher  would  necessarily 
provoke  a  uniform  extension  of  the  same  critique  to  points,  with  reference  to  which 
Sohleiermacher  had  held  back,  especially  when  taken  up  by  a  consequent  thinker,  who 
had  learned  from  the  Hegelian  philospphy  not  to  connect  his  religious  interest  with  any 
person,  but  with  the  Idea  itself,  which,  as  Strauss— on  the  authority  of  the  Hegelian 
principles  and  indeed  after  the  precedent  of  Kant  in  his  Critique  of  t?ie  Pure  Beason^ 
2d  ed.,  p.  597,  and  in  his  Bdigion  toithin  the  Limits  of  the  Mere  Beason — affirmed,  did 
not  like  to  poor  out  all  its  richea  into  any  one  individual,  In  i»  histozical  point  of  view 
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these  lectures  have  now  scaroelj  any  value,  but  their  importance  is  great  for  those  who 
would  understand  the  theology  of  Schlelermacher  and  the  course  of  German  theology 
in  its  more  recent  development.) 

Equally  animated  by  deep  religious  feeling  and  filled  with  an  earnest  scientific  spirit, 
Schleiermacher  seeks  visibly  in  all  his  works  to  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  which  he  indicates  as  the  goal  of  the  Reformation  and  as  the  special  want 
of  the  present  time:  *^to  establish  an  eternal  compact  between  vital  Christian  faith 
on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  inquiry,  left  free  to  labor  Independently  for  itself,  on  the 
other,  so  that  the  former  may  not  hinder  the  latter,  nor  the  latter  exclude  the  former.*' 

In  the  '*  Discourses  on  Beligion'*  {Beden  uber  die  ReUgion;  1st  Discourse :  Justifi- 
cation, 2d :  On  the  Essence  of  Religion,  8d :  On  Religious  Culture,  4th  :  On  the  Social 
Principle  in  Religion,  or  on  Church  and  Priesthood,  5th  :  On  Religions)  Schleiermacher 
seeks  to  show  what  is  the  nature  and  what  the  juistlfication  of  religion.  As  Kant  in 
his  critique  of  the  reason  opposes  that  philosophic  dogmatism  which  pretends  to  prove 
theoretically  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason,  while  he  recognizes 
and  enforces  the  moral  truth  of  those  ideas  as  objects  of  faith,  so  Schleiermacher 
denies  the  scientific  truth  of  the  teachings  of  theological  dogmatism,  but  admits  that 
religion  is  founded  in  man  on  a  special  and  noble  faculty,  namely,  on  religious  feeling, 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  spiiHt  toward  the  infinite  and  eternal ;  and  he  finds  the 
true  import  of  theological  notions  and  doctrines  in  this,  that  through  them  the  reli- 
gious feeling  comes  to  expression ;  but  when  that  whose  office  is  simply  to  indicate  our 
feelings  and  represent  them  in  words  is  taken  for  objective  science,  or  for  science  and  ' 
religion  at  once,  there  follows  inevitably  a  decline  into  mysticism  and  mythology. 
Kant  needed,  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  moral  consdousness  to  vindicate,  by  means 
of  his  Postulates,  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  the  *^  Ideas  of  the  reason,*'  a  critique  of 
the  theoretical  reason,  to  show  that  there  was  space  left  for  the  objects  of  these 
*^ Ideas"  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  that  is  finite  and  therefore  only  phenomenal. 
Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  since  he  seeks  not  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  objecta 
of  our  religious  notions,  but  only  the  legitimacy  of  the  subjective  spiritual  states  which 
are  expressed  by  means  of  these  notions,  needs  no  open  space  for  the  infinite  outside 
the  finite,  is  able  to  leave  to  the  finite  its  obje<jtive  reality,  **  which  is  reflected  in  our 
consciousness,"  inviolate,  and  finds,  like  Spinoza  (from  whom,  however,  he  differs 
essentially  by  his  recognition  of  the  worth  and  significance  of  individuality),  in  the 
midst  of  the  finite  and  perishable  itself  the  infinite  and  eternal  In  opposition  to  the 
idealistic  speculation  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  Schleiermacher  demands  a  realism  which 
shall  not  indeed  be  confined  to  the  consideration  of  the  finite  in  its  isolation,  but  shall 
consider  each  thing  in  its  union  with  the  whole  and  with  the  eternal  (or,  in  Spinoza's 
phrafieology :  sub  gp€ci$  cUemt) ;  to  feel  one's  self  one  with  this  Eternal,  says  Schleier- 
macher, is  religion.  *^  If  man  does  not  become  one  with  the  eternal  in  the  immediate 
unity  of  his  intuition  and  feeling,  he  remains  eternally  separated  from  it  in  the  derived 
unity  of  consciousness.  But  what,  then,  will  become  of  the  highest  utterance  of  the 
speculation  of  our  days,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  this  finished,  rounded  Idealism,  if  it 
does  not  again  sink  back  into  this  original  unity,  so  that  the  humility  of  religion 
may  cause  this  proud  speculation  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  another  realism  than 
that  to  which  it  so  boldly  and  with  perfect  justice  asserts  its  own  superiority  ?  It 
will  annihilate  the  universe  while  seemingly  seeking  to  construct  it,  and  will  degrade 
it  to  the  mgnification  of  a  mere  allegory,  to  an  empty  shadow  of  the  narrowness  and 
limitation  of  its  vacant  consciousness.  ,  Offer  reverentially  with  me  a  lock  to 'the 
manes  of  the  holy,  rejected  Spinoza!     He  was  filled  with  the  lofty  world -spirit ; 
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the  mfiulte  waa  his  begimung  and  his  end ;  the  nnivezBe  hjs  only  and  eternal  love.  In 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  he  saw  himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  saw  how  he  too  was  its  most  lovely  mirror  ;  full  of  religion  was  he  and  full  of  holy 
spirit,  and  hence  he  stands  there  alone  and  unxivalled,  master  in  his  art,  but  exalted 
above  the  profane  guild,  without  disciples  and  without  civil  right  ^* 

Science,  says  Schleiermacher,  is  the  existence  of  things  in  human  reason ;  art  and 
cultured  skill  are  the  existence  of  human  reason  in  things,  to  which  it  gives  measure, 
shape,  and  ortder ;  religion,  the  necessary  and  indispensable  third  to  these  two,  is  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  reason  and  nature,  of  the  universal  being  of 
all  that  is  finite  in  the  infinite  and  through  the  infinite,  and  of  all  that  is  temporal  in 
the  eternal  and  through  the  etemaL  Piety,  devotion,  as  the  direction  of  the  spirit  to 
the  eternal,  is  that  e^te  of  spiritual  excitation  to  which  all  the  utterances  and  deeds 
of  divinely -inspired  men  point;  it  does  not  produce,  it  accompanies  knowledg^e  and 
moral  action ;  but  with  it  immorality  and  the  conceit  of  knowledge  cannot  co-exist. 
Whatever  advances  genuine  art  and  science  is  a  means  of  religious  culture.  True 
science  is  completed  perception,  true  praxis  is  self -produced  culture  and  art,  and  true 
religion  is  sense  and  taste  for  the  infinite.  To  seek  to  possess  either  of  the  former 
without  the  latter,  or  to  imagine  that  one  does  thus  possess  either,  is  a  sacrilegious 
error.  The  universe  is  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  activity,  and  reveals  itself  to  us  in 
every  moment ;  and  when,  through  the  impressions  which  it  thus  produces  directly 
upon  and  indirectly  within  us,  we  take  up  into  our  lives  every  separate  and  finite  object, 
regarded  not  by  itself  alone,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  a  representation  of  the 
infinite,  and  when  we  find  herein  the  motive  for  our  action,  thU  is  religion. 

The  communion  of  those  who  have  already  inwardly  ripened  into  the  devout  spirit 
is  the  communion  of  the  true  church.  Particular  churches  f  umii^h  the  bond  of  unioa 
between  pious  of  this  class,  and  those  who  are  still  seeking  after  piety.  The  difference 
between  the  priests  and  laity  can  only  be  a  relative  one.  He  is  called  to  be  a  priest, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  so  peculiarly  and  completely  developed  in  himself  his 
faculty  of  feeling,  as  to  acquire  a  facility  in  any  kind  of  expression. 

The  idea  of  religion  includes  the  complex  of  all  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity ;  but 
the  various  rdigiona  are  the  definite  shapes  in  which  the  one  universal  religion  must 
express  itself,  and  in  which  alone  a  true  individual  development  of  the  religious  nature 
is  possible ;  the  so-called  natural  or  rational  religion  is  a  mere  abstraction.  The  dif- 
ferent religions  are  religion  as,  stripped  of  its  infinity  and  often  in  impoverished  form, 
as  it  were  an  incarnate  God,  it  has  appeared  among  men,  which  appearance  is  a  work, 
extending  in.  infinitum^  of  that  spirit  which  is  revealed  in  all  human  history.  The  man- 
ner in  which  man  has  the  Deity  present  to  him  in  his  feeling  decides  resi)ccting  the  worth 
^  of  his  religion.  The  three  principal  religious  stadia,  in  this  regard,  are  (1)  the  stadium  at 
which  the  world  appears  as  a  chaotic  unity,  and  the  Deity  is  represented  to  the  mind 
either  in  the  form  of  personality,  as  a  fetish,  or  impersonally,  as  blind  fate ;  (2)  the  sta- 
dium at  which  the  definite  plurality  of  heterogenous  elements  and  forces  is  most  promi- 
nent in  man^s  conception  of  the  world,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  polytheistic,  as 
among  the  Hellenes,  or  takes  the  form  of  a  recognition  of  necessity  in  nature,  as  with 
Lucretius ;  (3)  the  stadium  at  which  being  is  conceived  and  represented  as  totality,  as 
unity  in  plurality,  or  as  system,  and  the  notion  of  God  is  either  monotheistic  or  pan- 
theistic. In  Judaism  the  properly  religious  element,  or  the  consciousness  which  every- 
where gleams  through,  of  man's  position  in  the  tmiverse  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
etefnal,  takes  the  form  of  the  conception  of  direct  retribution,  of  a  reaction  of  the  infi- 
nite against  the  finite,  the  latter  being  viewed  as  having  its  source  in  the  arbitrary  or 
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aocidentaL  The  Deity  is  conoeiyed  only  as  rewarding,  pnnishing,  correciang  whatever 
is  individual  in  the  individual  The  original  conception  of  Chrifitianitj,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  of  the  universal  tending  and  striving  of  all  finite  things  towards  the  unity  of  the 
whole ;  and  it  represents  God^s  action  in  response  to  this  Btrivmg  as  an  action  of  recon- 
ciliation exerted  at  various  times  and  places  through  agencies  at  once  finite  and  infinite, 
human  and  divine.  The  sense  of  ruin  and  redemption,  of  enmity  and  reconciliation, 
is  fundamentally  characteristic  of  Christian  feeling.  Christianity,  detecting  in  all  that 
is  actual  the  element  of  unholiness,  proclaims  as  its  goal  infinite  holiness.  Christianity 
first  put  forth  the  requirement  that  piety  should  be  a  permanent  state  in  man  and  not 
confined  to  particular  times  and  relations.  The  founder  of  Christianity  does  not  re- 
quire that  our  adoption  of  his  idea  be  consequent  upon  our  attachment  to  his  person, 
but  rather  the  reverse  ;  the  greater  sin  is  the  sin  against  the  spirit  The  peculiarity 
and  substance  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  that  it  makes  the  idea  of  redemption  and 
reconciliation  the  centre  of  religion.  But  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of  all  reconcilia- 
tion. The  time  will  come  when  the  Father  will  be  all  in  all,  but  this  time  lies  out  of 
all  time. 

In  the  MoTwloguea  (1.  Contemplation;  2.  Examination;  8.  The  World;  4.  Pro- 
spect ;  5.  Youth  and  Old  Age)  Schleiermacher  defines  it  as  the  highest  moral  work  of 
man,  that  each  one  represent  in  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  humanity.  KanVs  re- 
quirement in  the  name  of  reason,  of  a  uniformity  of  action,  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
is  viewed  by  him  as  marking  indeed  a  creditable  advance 'from  the  low  emptiness  of 
sensuous  animal  life  to  a  higher  plane,  but  as  constituting,  nevertheless,  a  lower  stand- 
point in  comparison  with  that  which  insists  on  a  higher  individuality  in  culture  and 
morality.  The  Ego,  the  me,  certain  of  itself,  asserts  in  its  most  interior,  personal  ac- 
tion its  free,  spiritual  self-determination,  independently  of  any  accidental  combination 
of  circumstances  and  even  of  tho  power  of  time,  of  youth,  and  of  old  age. 

The  Confidential  Letters  on  Friedricfi  ScMegd's  "  Lucinde ''  (which  are  better  than 
the  work  commented  on)  are  a  plea  for  the  undivided  unity  of  the  sensuous  and  spirit- 
ual elements  in  love,  and  oppose  that  desecration  of  the  divine  in  it,  which  follows  from 
the  xmintelligent  separation  of  it  into  its  elements,  into  spirit  and  flesh. 

In  classifying  the  sciences  Schleiermacher  considers  whether  they  are  founded  on 
an  empirical  or  a  speculative  view  of  nature  and  mind,  and  divides  them  accordingly 
Into  Natural  Histoiy  and  Physics,  History  and  Ethics.  Philosophy  in  its  idea  has  ref- 
erence to  the  highest  unity  of  physical  and  ethical  knowledge,  or  to  the  complete  inter- 
penetration  of  the  contemplative  (speculative)  and  experimentaL 

bchlciermacher^s  Dialectic  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  knowledge  as  the  agreement  of  . 
thought  with  being,  which  must  show  itself  at  the  same  time  as  agreement  of  thinkers  | 
with  each  other.     The  **  Transcendental  Part"  of  the  Dialectic  considers  the  idea  of 
knowledge  independently,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  repose,  while  the  **  Technical  or  Formal 
Part"  considers  the  same  idea  in  movement  or  the  development  of  knowledge.     With 
Kant,  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  ' 
teaches  that  the  former  is  given  through  sensuous  perception  or  by  the  **  Organic  Func- 
tion," while  the  latter  has  its  origin  in  the  ^'  Intellectual  Function,"  or  in  thought, 
which  is  the  faculty  of  unity  and  distinction.     The  forms  of  our  knowledge  correspond 
with  the  forms  of  being.     Space  and  time  are  the  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  , 
not  simply  forms  of  our  apprehension  of  things.     The  forms  of  knowledge  are  the  con- 
cept and  the  judgment.     The  concept  corresponds  to  the  independent  being  of  things,  or  ^ 
to  the  '*  substantial  forms"  termed  force  and  phenomenon  (the  higher  concept  to 
**  force,"  the  lower  to  ^^  phenomeooa"),  and  the  judgment  to  things  in  their  co-esi£t-  j 
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exxoe,  in  their  reciprocity,  or  as  active  and  pafisive.  The  forms  of  the  development  of 
/  knowledge  are  induction  and  deduction.  The  process  of  deduction,  or  the  derivation 
of  a  conclusion  from  principles,  is  never  rightly  employed  except  upon  results  of  the 
inductive  process,  which  advances  from  phenomena  to  the  cognition  of  principles. 
Schleiermacher  expressly  (and  with  perfect  logical  justice)  disputes  the  theory  on  which 
the  Hegelian  dialectic  rests,  that  pure  thought,  separated  from  all  other  thought,  can 
make  a  beginning  of  its  own,  caji  originate  as  a  primitive,  independent,  and  particulajc 
form  of  thought. 

In  the  idea  of  Grod  the  absolute  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real  is  thought,  to  the 
(  exclusion  of  all  oontraats,  while  in  the  conception  of  the  world  the  relative  unity  of  the 
'   ideal  and  the  real  is  conceived  under  the  form  of  contrast.     God  is,  therefore,  neither 
;  to  be  conceived  as  identical  with  nor  as  separated  from  the  world.     (Smce  the  ^go  is 
the  identity  of  the  Subject  in  the  difference  of  its  momenta,  God*s  relation  to  the  world 
may  be  compared  to  the  relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Ego  to  the  totality  of  its  temporal 
acts.)    Religion  is  based  on  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  in  which,  with  man's 
own  being,  the  infinite  being  of  God  is  at  once  implied.     Through  the  religious  feeling 
tiie  original  ground  of  existence  is  x)08ited  in  us,  just  as  in  perception  external  things 
are  posited  in  us.     The  being  of  the  Ideas  of  the  reason  and  the  being  of  conscience  in 
ins  are  the  being  of  God  in  us.     Religion  and  philosophy  are  equally  legitimate  fnnc- 
1  tiouB  of  the  human  spirit ;  the  former  is  its  highest  subjective,  and  the  latter  its  high- 
[est  objective  function.     FMlosophyis  not  subordinate  to  religion.    Sjcich  (scholastic) 
subordination  would  only  be  justified  if  all  attempts  to  think  Grod  were  inspired  only  by 
feeling.     But  the  speculative  activity  of  man's  reason  as  directed  toward  the  transcend- 
ent ground  of  existence,  has  in  itself  worth  and  significance,  especially  as  a  means  to 
the  removal  of  anthropomorphitic  elements  from  the  idea  of  God.     On  the  other 
hand,  however,  religion  is  not  itself  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  philosophy.    For  feeling 
is  something  permanent  with  us ;  it  is  in  us  the  original  unity  or  indifference  of  think- 
ing and  willing,  and  this  unity  cannot  be  replaced  by  thought.  * 

.  *  Schleiermacber^B  conception  of  the  relation  between  religion  and  philomphy  I*i  free  fh)m  the  defect  of 
Hegel's  conception,  according  to  which  feeling,  like  ''  representation,^^  is  merely  a  mental  stadium  preparatory 
to  the  conception.  Feeling  stands  to  cognitive  activity  in  general,  as  also  to  willing  and  praxis,  not  in  the 
relation  of  a  function  of  lower  or  higher  order,  but  in  that  of  another  and  equally  Ic^timate  directi<Hi  of 
psychical  activity.  The  relation  of  order  subsists  only  within  each  one  of  the  three  principal  directions  or 
faculties,  hence  among  the  sensuous  and  spiritual  feelings,  among  sensuous  and  rational  desires,  and  between 
perception,  representation,  and  conception.  3ut  religion  is  not  merely  devotion,  i.  e.,  not  merely  rclaticm  of 
man  to  Deity  through  the  medium  of  feeling :  it  is  relation  of  man  in  all  his  psychical  functions  to  Deity. 
Hence  the  theoretical  and  ethical  elements  are  as  essential  to  religion  as  is  the  emotional.  In  so  far,  now,  as 
religion  has  a  theoretical  side,  Hegors  position,  considered  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  dogma  and 
philoBopheme,  religious  representation  and  scientific  knowledj^e,  is  indeed  correct,  and  Schleicrmachcr's  co- 
ordination of  faculties  as  equally  legitimate  is  untenable.  In  all  spheres  of  life,  feeling,  which  objectifies 
itself  in  representations,  must  be  founded  on  real  external  or  intcnial  events  or  proccssc)« ;  the  feeling  of  joy 
in  triumph,  for  example,  which  has  given  itself  poetic  expression  in  the  Perste  of  .Eschylus,  is  founded  on  the 
fact  of  the  victory  actually  secured,  and  the  Christian  feeling,  on  which  Christian  poems  are  based,  on  facts 
of  outward  or  inward  life.  Now  it  is  the  work  of  science  to  ascertain  and  exhibit  these  real  pnxsesses  and 
eventa,  so  that  a  true  image  of  them  shall  enter  into  our  consdousnoss ;  science  must,  for  example,  reproduce 
the  real  motives  and  actual  progrcra  of  the  Persian  War  with  objective  fidelity  in  the  whole  and  in  detail,  and 
must  in  like  manner  apprehend  and  represent  with  historical  fidelity  what  took  place  in  the  consciousness  of 
Jesus  as  well  as  what  was  involved  in  his  relations  to  the  world  around  him,  and  also  what  more  general 
historical  agencies  co-operated  in  the  origin  and  extension  of  Christianity.  With  patriotic  or  religions  feeling 
and  with  patriotic  or  religious  poetry,  as  such,  this  scientific  activity  is  co-ordinate  in  point  of  legitimacy,  and 
in  so  far  as  an  influence  is  exerted  in  cither  direction,  there  is  involved  not  a  relation  on  either  part  of  subor- 
dination and  of  mere  servitude,  but  rather  dne  of  free  and  mntoal  furtherance  and  benefit    Scientifio  knowl* 
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The  subject  of  Ethics  is  the  action  of  the  reason  as  resulting  in  a  union  or  an  agree- 
ment of  reason  and  nature.  The  doctrine  of  goods,  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and  the 
doctrine  of  duties  are  forms  of  ethics,  each  of  which  contains  the  whole  under  a  pecu- 
liar point  of  view.  A  good  is  any  agreement  ('*  unity  ")  of  definite  sides  of  reason  and 
nature.  Mechanism  and  chemism,  vegetation,  animalization,  and  humanization,  express 
in  ascending  oider  the  successive  degrees  of  the  union  of  reason  and  nature.  The  end 
of  ethical  praxis  is  the  highest  good,  i.  e.,  the  sum  of  all  unions  of  nature  and  reason.  ' 
The  force  from  which  all  moral  actions  flow  is  virtue ;  the  various  virtues  are  the  ways  \ 
in  which  reason  as  a  force  dwells  in  human  nature.  Progress  towards  the  end  of  all  I 
morality  (the  highest  good)  is  the  substance  of  duty,  *.  e.,  of  ethical  praxis  with  refer-  * 
ence  to  the  moral  law  or  of  the  sum  of  individual  actions  concurring  for  the  production 
of  the  highest  good.  The  various  duties  form  together  a  system  of  modes  of  action ; 
this  i^stem  results  from  the  whole  complex  of  the  virtues  of  the  individual,  which  in 
their  active  development  are  alt  directed  toward  the  one  undivided  ethical  end  of  man. 
.  The  conception  of  the  permimble  belongs  rather  to  law  than  to  morals ;  for  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  sphere  of  morals  must  in  every  particular  case  be  completely  determined 
through  its  relation  as  well  to  the  ethical  end  of  man  as  to  his  moral  power  and  to 
the  moral  law.  The  conception  of  the  permissible  has  no  legitimate  application  in 
ethics  except  in  a  negative  sense,  as  indicating  that  the  description  of  an  action  is  not 
yet  sufELdently  complete  (is  not  yet  sufficiently  individualized)  for  its  character  to  be 
scientifically  estimated.  But  in  this  sense  the  conception  does  not  contain  an  ethical 
qualification  or  mark,  but  only  implies  that  such  a  mark  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  action  of  the  reason  is  either  organizing  and  formative,  or  symbolizing  and  indi-  ) 
oative.  Every  interpenetration  or  ^*  unity  ^^  of  reason  and  nature,  which  implies  a  coming 
action  of  reason  on  nature  is  organic,  while  every  such  unity,  which  implies  a  past 
action  of  reason  on  nature,  is  symboUc  The  distinction  between  the  oiganic  and  the 
symbolic  is  crossed  by  the  distinction  between  the  universally  like  or  identical,  and  the 
individually  peculiar  or  differentiating  character  of  ethical  action. 

Hence  arise  four  provinces  of  ethical  action,  namely,  those  of  intercourse  or  traffic,  \ 
of  property,  of  thought,  and  of  feeling.  The  first  is  the  province  of  ozganization  with  ■ 
identity  or  of  the  development  of  common  usage.  The  second  is  the  province  of  organ- 
edge  aenres  the  artlBt  as  a  means  for  his  ends,  and  In  like  manner  many  of  the  prodncts  of  art  are  serviceable 
to  the  representative  of  science  for  the  purposes  of  his  investigations,  while  his  own  feeling,  as  determined  by 
the  objects  of  his  investigation,  serves  him  as  a  means  of  exciting  him  to  inquiry.  But  in  so  far  as  the  ideas 
in  which  feelings  objectify  tbemselve»,  while  containing  elements  which  represent  certain  phases  of  the 
reality,  contain,  nevertheless,  others,  which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  have  only  a  poetic  justi- 
flcation,  while  yet  both  daases  of  elements  without  distinction  have  in  these  ideas  the  value  of  representations 
of  the  reality,  they  are  not  equally  legitimate  with,  but  inferior  to,  the  ideas  of  science,  from  which  all  elements 
having  only  a  poetical  validity  are  sifted  out,  while  the  objectively  valid  ones  are  completed  and  are  joined 
together  in  a  critically  tested  and  confirmed  whole.  Bdenoo  aims  at  the  cognition  both  of  separate  phenomena 
and  also  of  the  rationality  which  inheres  in  phenomena,  whether  in  the  field  of  nature  or  of  mind,  but  is  not 
for  this  reason  incompetent  to  appreciate  poetry  as  such  in  its  works  and  to  understand  it  in  its  motives. 
Religious  pn^ress,  while  not  depending  on  a  degradation  or  even  an  extirpation  of  feeling  and  poetry,  or  a 
restriction  of  religions  consciousness  to  what  \b  scientifically  correct,  does,  nevertheless,  imply  a  separation  of 
all  elements  which  are  not  scientifically  justified  from  those  dogmatic  theorems  which  lay  claim  to  objective 
truth,  and  a  recognition  of  feeling  and  poetry  as  co-ordinate  and  cooperating  with  science,  exactly  as  progress 
in  historical  knowledge  and  poetry  depends  on  the  separation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  historic  and  poetical 
elements  origiiully  blended  together  in  the  legend ;  this  hitter  statement  is  illustrated  in  the  actual  state  of 
historic  poetry,  whoso  tendency  has  been  and  is  more  and  more  to  divaricate  from  historical  tradition  and 
critical  investigation,  and  which  has  thus  raised  itself  to  a  freer  and  more  independent  position,  at  the  some 
time  that  historic  knowledge  has  become  purer  and  more  profound. 
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j  ization  with  individnality,  or  of  the  deTelopment  of  the  Trntranfif erable.  Thought  and 
language  constitute  the  province  of  symbolism  with  identity,  gr  of  the  community  of 
consciousness.     Feeling  is  the  province  of  symbolism  with  individuality,  or  of  the 

i  primitive  variety  of  consciousness. 

With  these  four  ethical  provinces  correspond  four  ethical  relations :  legal  right, 

1  sociability,  faith,  and  revelation.  Legal  right  is  the  ethical  co -existence  of  individuals 
in  intercourse  or  traffic.  Sociability  is  the  ethical  relation  of  individuals  as  exclusive 
proprietors ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  proprietorship  of  others,  so  that  what  belongs 
to  others  may  become  ours,  and  conversely.  Faith,  or  confidence  in  the  truthfulness 
of  statements  made  by  another,  expresses,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  the  relation  of 
mutual  dependence  which  exists  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  leom  in  a 
common  language.  Revelation,  in  the  general  ethical  sense,  is  the  relation  of  individ- 
uals to  each  other  in  the  separateness  or  individuality  of  their  feelings  (the  content  of 
these  feelings  being  derived  from  the  Idea  which  most  controls  each  individual). 

With  these  ethical  relations  correspond,  again,  four  ethical  organisms  or  goods : 

\  State,  Society,  School,  and  Church.  The  State  is  the  form  under  which  men  are 
united  for  the  exercise  of  the  identically  formative  activity  (for  common  action),  under 
the  distinction  of  authorities  and  subjects.  Society  is  the  union  of  men  for  individu- 
ally organizing  activity,  under  the  distinction  of  personal  friendship  and  more  extended 
personal  relations.  The  School  (in  the  wider  sense,  including  the  XTniversity  and 
Academy)  is  an  association  for  identically  symbolic  activity,  or  it  provides  for  a  partner- 
ship in  knowledge  under  the  distinction  of  the  learned  and  the  public.  The  Church  is 
an  association  for  individually  symbolic  activity  ;  it  exhibits  the  union  of  a  number  of 
men  of  the  same  type  for  subjective  activity  of  the  cognitive  function,  or  community 
in  religion  under  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity.  These  organisms  all  find  in  the 
family  their  common  basis. — The  cardinal  virtues  are  discretion,  perseverance  (or 
bravery),  wisdom,  and  love.  The  first  is  the  combat  against  one^s  self,  the  sepond 
against  others  ;  the  third  is  an  inward  life  (vivifioation),  the  fourth  an  outward  one. 
Duties  are  divided  into  duties  of  law  and  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  duties  of  voca- 

;  tion  and  of  conscience  on  the  other ;  the  former  distinction  is  founded  on  the  distinction 

,  between  universal  and  individual  community  of  productive  action,  and  the  latter  on 
that  between  universal  and  individual  appropriation.     The  most  general  law  of  duty  is  : 

I  Act  at  every  instant  with  thy  whole  moral  energy,  endeavoring  to  do  thy  entire  moral 

■  work.  That  action  is  in  each  case  required,  as  duty,  which  most  promotes  all  the  in- 
terests of  morality.  In  all  performance  of  duty  the  inward  impulse  and  the  outward 
occasion  must  coincide. 

Philosophical  ethics  is  related  to  the  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion  or  to  theological 

i  ethics  in  general  (in  which  Schleiermacher  distinguishes  between  operative  and  repre- 
sentative action,  dividing  the  former  into  purifying  and  propagating^  action,  and  the 
latter  into  representation  in  worship  and  in  the  social  sphere)  as  intuition  (perception) 

J  to  feeling,  or  as  objective  to  subjective.  The. former  has  to  do  with  the  human  reason 
as  existing  alike  in  all  men,  and  can  consider  the  moral  consciousness  as  the  postulate 
and  condition  of  the  religious  consciousness.  Theological  ethics,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
tulates as  primary  the  religious  consciousness  in  the  form  of  an  inward  propensity  to 
religious  belief  and  action.  Christian  ethics  asks :  What  does  Christianity,  as  an  inward 
law,  require  ?  while  dogmatics  asks :  What  does  Christianity  imply  as  true  ?  * 

*  It  is  obvlocB  that  Sdilelennacher  operatee  in  hia  ethics  too  much  with  expressions  such  or  reason,  na- 
ture, etc..  which  are  of  very  complex  signification,  and  which,  like  eymbola,  may  cover  a  multitude  of 
diverse  relations,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  he  often  contents  himself  with  an  abstract  schematism. 
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§  131.  Closely  following  Kant,  and  rejecting  the  post-Kantian  spec- 
ulation, Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  developed  a  doctrine  which 
may  be  described  as  a  transitional  form  from  the  idealism  of  Kant  to 
the  prevalent  realism  of  the  present.  Schopenhauer  teaches,  namely, 
with  Kant,  that  space,  time,  and  the  categories  (among  which  the  cate- 
goiy  of  causality  is  treated  by  him  as  the  fundamental  one)  have  a 
purely  subjective  origin,  and  are  only  valid  for  phenomena,  which  are 
merely  subjective  representations  in  consciousness.  In  opposition  to 
Kant,  however,  he  denies  that  the  reality,  which  is  independent  of  our 
representations,  is  tmknowable,  and  finds  it  in  the  Will,  which,  he 
avers,  is  fully  known  to  us  through  internal  perception!  But  here 
he  involves  himself  in*  the  following  contradiction :  he  refers,  in  the 
development  of  his  doctrine,  if  not  space,  yet  at  least  temporality  and 
causality  and  all  the  categories  therewith  connected  to  the  will,  al- 
though denying  in  his  fundamental  declaration  of  principles  that  they 
can  have  such  a  reference ;  this  contradiction  he  does  not,  nor  can  he, 
avoid,  and  so  his  philosophy  becomes  incapable  of  a  consequent,  sys- 
tematic development,  and  disproves  itself.  The  absolutely  real,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  termed  a  transcendental  object ;  for 
no  object  is  without  a  corresponding  subject,  and  all  objects  are  simply 
representations  in  the  subject,  and  hence  phenomena.  The  conception 
of  will  is  taken  by  Schopenhauer  in  a  far  broader  sense  than  that  given 
to  it  by  common  usage.  He  includes  in  it  not  only  conscious  desire, 
but  also  unconscious  instinct,  and  the  forces  which  manifest  themselves 
in  inorganic  nature.  As  intermediate  between  the  one  univereal  will 
and  the  individuals  in  which  it  appears,  Schopenhauer  posits,  after  the 
precedent  of  Plato,  various  Ideas,  as  real  species  (just  as  Schelling  pos- 
ited the  same  as  intermediate  between  the  unity  of  substance  and  the 
plurality  of  individuals).  These  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  objectifica- 
tion  of  Will.  Every  organism  displays  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  a  copy, 
only  after  the  loss  of  such  power  as  is  consumed  in  overcoming  the 
Ideas  which  are  of  a  lower  order  than  its  o^vn.    The  pure  representa- 

where  a  more  cojicrete  development  would  be  in  place.  Yet  In  spite  of  this  deficiency  his  ethics  has  indispn- 
tably  a  high  and  ixmnanent  valae  on  aoconnt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  relation  between  good:*,  virtnes, 
and  duties  is  treated  in  it,  and  on  accoont  of  the  developed  doctrine  of  goods  which  it  contains.  In  the  direo- 
tion  of  moral  action  toward  the  highest  good  Schleiermachor  has  really  discovered  the  single  principle  of 
moral  jndgmenU  concerning  subjective  acts  of  wilL,  which  principle  in  Hegel's  objectivistic  treatment  of  eth- 
ics is  concealed,  and  with  Herbert  falls  apart  into  the  various  ethical  IdeoR  (whose  philosophical  Icptimacy 
Herbart  has  nowhere  demonstrated)  and  remains  unrelated  to  theoretical  philosophy ;  Schopenhauer's  pessi- 
mion  admits  of  no  positive  ethics ;  Beneke  took  up  again  the  fruitful  idea  which  Uos  at  tbe  basis  of  Schleier« 
macher's  ethics,  and  sought  to  develop  it  with  logical  consistency,  rei>lacing  tho  abstract  schamatic  foxmnlsB 
of  Sdileiermacher  by  concreto  p^ycliological  specnlations  founded  on  internal  expertonoo. 
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tion  of  the  Ideas  in  individual  shapes  is  Art.  Consciousness  first 
becomes  manifest  upon  the  highest  stages  in  the  objectification  of  wilL 
All  intelligence  serves  originally  the  will  to  live.  In  genius  it  is 
emancipated  from  this  ancillary  position  and  gains  the  preponderance. 
Since  Schopenhauer  perceives  a  progress  in  the  negation  of  the  inferior 
sensuous  instinct,  and  yet,  without  being  untrue  to  his  principle,  which 
ascribes  true  reality  to  will  alone,  cannot  positively  term  this  progress 
an  acquired  supremacy  of  reason,  only  a  negative  ethics  remains  possi- 
ble for  him.  His  ethical  requirements  are  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ing, which  is  connected  with  all  objectifications  of  the  will  to  live,  and, 
above  all,  the  mortification  in  ourselves,  not  of  life,  but  rather  of  the 
will  to  live,  through  asceticism.  The  world  is  not  the  best,  it  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds ;  sympathy  alleviates  suffering,  while  asceti- 
cism destroys  it  by  destroying  the  will  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  life.  In 
its  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  in  man,  without  positive  determina- 
tion of  the  true  end  of  spiritual  life,  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  resem- 
bles the  Buddhistic  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  of  the  fortunate  final  state 
of  saints  purified  by  asceticism  and  who  have  entered  into  the  uncon- 
scious state ;  it  also  resembles  those  doctrines  of  monastic  asceticism 
which  appear  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  but  which  modem  thought 
avoids  by  denying  all  ethical  dualism. 

The  following  are  Scbopcnhaaei^s  works:  Ueber  die  vierfaclu  Wund  det  Sataes  vom  tureUhendttk 
Orunde^  Radolstadt«  1818;  3d  ed.,  Frankfort-on-the-M.,  1847;  3d  edition,  ed.  by  J.  Franenst&dt,  Ldpeic, 
1864.  Ueber  das  Sehen  und  die  Farberu,  Leips,,  1816 ;  2d  ed.,  1864.  Die  WeU  alt  WUle  und  VorHOlung,  In 
four  Books,  together  with  a  Supplement  containii^  the  critique  of  Kant's  philosophy,  Ldpeic,  1819 ;  seoond 
edition,  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  second  volume,  ibid.,  1844 ;  8d  ed.,  1859.  Ueber  den  WtUen  to  der 
Nalur,  Frankf.-on-tho-M.,  1836;  Sd  ed.,  1864 ;  Sd  ed.,  edited  by  J.  Franenstiidt,  Leipsic,  1867.  DU  betden. 
Grundprobleme  der  Ethik  (on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  on  the  Foundation  of  aforalsX  Frankfort,  1841 ;  2d 
ed.,  Leipsic  1860.  Parerga  und  Paralipomena,  8  yols.,  Berlin,  1861 ;  Sd  ed.^  edited  by  Jul.  Frauenstidt, 
ibid.^  1863.  Au9  SchopenhauerB  handiichriftlichem  Nachkm^  Abhartdlunffen^  Anmerkungen^  Aphorianen 
und  Fragmented  ed.  by  J.  Frauenstiidt,  Leips.,  1864.  [The  following  translations  from  Schopenhaner-a 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  qf  Speculative  Philotophff,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  St  Louis,  1867-1871 : 
Schopenhauer^s  Doctrine  qfthe  WUL,  transl.  by  C.  L.  Bemaya,  Vol.  L,  pp.  338-286;  Tkoughu  on  PhUoeoph^ 
and  Un  Method  (Chap.  I.  of  the  *^*'Parerga  und  ParaUpomena^\  transL  by  Charles  Joe6f6,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  19J^- 
200;  Tfiouffhta  on  Logic  and  Dialectic  (Chap.  II.  of  the  same  work),  transl.  by  the  same,  ib^  pp.  307-319. 
Cf.  article  in  the  ChrititUm  Examiner^  Vol.  63,  pp.  66  aeq.— TV.] 

Of  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  and  life  have  written  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart  (review  of  Schopenhauer's  princi- 
pal work :  Die  Welt,  cdt  WUle  itttd  VoreteUung,  in  the  ITermefi,  1830,  Art  3,  pp.  131-149,  signed  E.  a.  Z.,  and 
rei)rinted  in  Herbart's  Complete  Worta,  VoL  XII.,  pp.  369-391 ;  of  the  modiflers  of  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
Herbart  terms  Reinhol^  the  first,  Fichte  the  most  profound,  Schelling  the  most  comprehensive,  but  Scfao> 
penhauer  the  dearest  most  skilful,  and  most  companionable ;  he  says  that  Schopenhauer's  work  is  cxtremdy 
well  worth  reading,  though  useful  only  as  an  exercise  in  thhiking,  and  that  all  features  of  the  enoneona, 
idealistio-Spinozlstlc  philosophy  are  united  in  Schopenhauer's  dear  mirror),  F.  Ed.  Beneke  (in  the  Jena. 
aUgem.  LitteraturteUung^  Dec.  1820,  Noe.  326-229),  Boeenkranz  (in  his  Oeech.  der  KantUfchen  i%(/os.,  Leipdc, 
1840,  pp.  476-481,  and  in  the  Deutwhe  WocAenachrift,  edited  by  Karl  QiSdeke,  1854,  No.  23).  L  Herm.  Fichte 
iEtlUk^  L,  Leips.,  1850,  pp.  394-416X  Karl  Fortlage  {Oenet.  Gesch.  der  PhUoe.  9eU  Kant,  pp.  407-433),  Erd- 
mann  ((T^fcA.  der  neuem  Philoa.,  III.,  2,  pp.  881-471,  and  Sehopen^uer  und  fferbart,  etne  AntitAeee,  in 
Fichte'B  ZeUtchrift/flr  PMloe.,  new  series,  XXI.,  HaQe,  1853,  pp.  909-296),  lllohelet  {A,  Sck.,  a  diflooone 
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deUrercd  in  IS&l  and  published  in  Fichte^s  Zeitachriftf.  Ph.,  new  aeries,  XXYII.,  ISSS,  pp.  U-69  and  397- 
949).  Franenstadt  {Br^fe  Uber  die  8chopenhmtei*9che  Philonophie^  Lcips.,  1854 ;  LtchutraMen  aus  Schopen- 
hauer^s  Werken^  Lcipe.,  1863;  Sd  ed.,  <&.«  1867;  MemorabtUen,  Brt^e  und  NachlatutnckA,  in  Arthur  Scho-' 
penhaueTy  von  <Am,  Uber  ihn^  by  Fnuenstfidt  and  E.  O.  Lindner,  Berlin,  1863 ;  JoL  FTaoenstadt,  U^}er 
Sch.'a  PensinUgmut^  QeacMchtspMlOB.^  etc.,  in  the  DeuUcA.  JfiM.,  1866,  Nos.  48  and  49;  1867,  Noe.  22  and  23, 
etc.),  Ad.  Gornill,  (Arth,  Schop.  al9  Mne  Uiibergang^formaUon  von  einer  IdecUMlachen  in  cine  realiatiJtchB 
Weltanachcntung^  Heidolb.,  18B6),  C.  O.  Bahr  (Dte  Sch:»che  PMloa.,  Dresden,  1857),  Rud.  Scydcl  (Schopen- 
liaueft  SytUm  dargeateUt  und  beurtMilL,  Leipa.,  1867),  Lndwig  Noack  {.Arthur  Schop.  u.  a,  WeUanaKdil,  in 
Payche,  IIm  1«  18&9;  Die  Metater  Weiber/eiitd  [Schopenhauer]  tired  Frauenlob  [Daamor],  ibid.,  III.,  8  and  4, 
1S60;  Von  Sanaara  nach  Nirwana,  in  the  Deutsche  Jahrb.,  Vol.  Y.,  1863;  in  the  last-named  article  the 
weapons  of  the  most  delicate  ridicnle  are  directed  against  Schopcnhauex^s  extreme  over-estimation  of  himself), 
Trendelenborg  (in  the  second  edition  of  hiaLog,  Unterauchunaen,  Leips.,  1863,  Chapter  X.),  R.  Haym  {Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  in  the  Preuaa.  Jahrb.,  Vol.  XIV.,  and  printed  separately,  Berlin,  1864),  Wilh.  Owinner  (S<Ao- 
penhauar  aua  peraonUchem  Umgang  dargeatelUy  Leipsic,  1863;  Schopenhauer  u.  a.  Freunde,  Leips.,  1863), 
A.  Fouchcr  de  Gareil  (Jligel  et  Schop.,  Paris,  1868),  alao  Dav.  Awher  and  E.  0.  Lindner,  Nagel,  Snhle,  Ed. 
LOwenthal,  Spiegel,  Bob.  Springer,  Wirth,  and  others,  in  varioas  articles  and  essays,  H.  L.  Eorten  {QuoTnodo 
Schopenhauerua  ethtoamfundametUo  metaphvalco  conatUuere  conatua  aU,  Diaa.  Hal.,  1804),  Stcph.  Pawlickl 
{De  Schopenhaueri  doctrina  et  philoaoph€mdi  ratione,  Diaa.  Vraiiatav.,  1865X  Victor  Kiy  {Der  Peaaimtamua 
und  die  Ethik  Sehopenhcniera,  Berlin,  1866),  Chr.  A.  Thilo  ( Ueber  Schopenhauerua  ethiachen  Atheiamua,  in  the 
ZeUachr.  far  exacte  PhOoa.,  VoL  VII.,  No.  4,  Leipsic,  1667,  pp.  821-866,  and  VIII^  No.  1,  ibid.,  1867,  pp.  1- 
!&;  also  published  separately),  Al.  Schcrzel  {Charaiteriatik  dea  Hauptlehren  Schopenhauera,  Programme  of 
the  Czcmowicz  Real-Schule,  1866X  E.  Von  Hartmann  {Ueber  eine  nothweTidige  UmbUdung  der  Schopen- 
hauer'achen  Philoaophie,  in  Bergmann's  Philoa.  Monatachrift,  II.,  pp.  457-469X  Frauenstiidt  (in  Unaere  Zeit, 
Nos.  21,  32, 1869).   [it  Schopenhauer  von  Dr.  D.  Asher,  Borl.,  1871.     Weatm.  Rev.,  ApU  1853.] 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  bom  in  Dantzic,  Febmaiy  22,  1788.  His  father  was  a 
banker.  His  mother  was  the  authoress  Johanna  Schopenhauer  (writer  of  books  of 
travel  and  novels).  After  journeying  in  his  youth  with  friends  through  France  and 
England,  he  entered  in  1809  the  University  of  Grottingen,  where,  besides  physical  science 
and  history,  he  studied  especially  philosophy  under  the  direction  of  Gotilob  Ernst 
Schulze,  the  skeptic,  by  whose  advice  he  read,  in  preference  to  all  other  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Kant.  In  1811,  at  Berlin,  he  heard  Fichte,  whose  doctrine,  however,  left  him 
unsatisfied.  He  took  his  degree  in  1813  at  Jena,  with  the  essay  on  the  ^^  Fourfold 
Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason"  {Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzel,  etc.).  The 
following  winter  was  sp^nt  by  him  at  Weimar  in  the  society  of  Goethe,  whose  theory  of 
colors  he  adopted.  Here,  too,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hindil  antiquity. 
From  1814  to  1818  he  lived  in  Dresden,  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  his  optical 
essay  and,  particularly,  of  his  principal  work:  "  The  World  as  Will  and  Representa- 
tion "  {Die  Wdt  ale  Wide  und  VorsteUung).  As  soon  as  the  manuscript  of  this  work  was 
completed,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and,  afterwards,  in  1820, 
qualified  as  a  lecturer  at  Berlin,  with  the  University  in  which  place  he  was  connected 
as  a  '^  private  lecturer,"  or  ^^Doeent,^^  until  1831,  although  neither  zealous  nor  successful 
in  his  instructiona  In  1822-1825  he  was  again  in  Italy.  In  1831  the  cholera  fright- 
ened him  all  the  more  easily  away  from  Berlin,  since,  on  account  of  his  ill  success,  his 
academical  life  had  long  since  become  valueless  for  him.  From  that  time  on  he  lived 
in  private  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  September,  1860. 
His  later  writings  contain  contributions  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  sys- 
tem, but  are  much  more  noted  for  their  piquant  utterances  against  the  prevailing 
notions  in  theology  and  the  attempts  of  philosophers  to  justi^^  the  same,  to  do  which, 
as  Schopenhauer  (venting  his  personal  displeasure  with  primary  reference,  doubtless,  to 
the  success  of  Hegel,  his  more  fortunate  antagonist,  and  to  Schelling^s  call  to  Berlin) 
with  incessant  repetition  insinuates,  these  "  Professors  of  Philosophy  "  were  paid  by 
the  government.  These  insinuations,  which  were  put  forth  in  ever-changing  form  and 
not  without  a  display  of  originality  and  wit,  and  which  furnished  nourishment  for  the 
17 
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doubt  whether  what  was  accoBtomed  to  be  publicly  taught  owed  its  acceptance  to  a 
conviction  of  its  truth  or  to  the  civil  organization,  which  provides  office  and  bread  only 
for  him  who  assents,  and  so  controls  the  *^  will  to  live  ^' — these  insinuations  opened  for 
Schopenhauer^s  writings  that  way  to  the  public  which  his  system,  originally  noticed  only 
by  a  few  men  of  profession,  had  been  unable  to  find ;  but  from  the  time  when  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  interested  themselves  in  his  more  exoteric  utterances  there  were  not 
wanting,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  thinkers  who,  either  approving  or  opposii^,  gave 
more  careful  attention  to  the  system  aa  such.  For  a  time,  during  and  after  Schopen- 
hauer's last  years,  it  was  in  some  circles  a  matter  of  fashion  to  believe  in  Schopenhauer. 
But  his  doctrine  lacks  the  most  essential  condition  of  permanence,  namely,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  all-sided  and  intrinsically  harmonious,  systematic  development.  Original 
aphorisms,  loosely  united  with  each  other  in  a  seeming  whole,  but  in  reality  destroying 
each  other  by  scajrcely  oonoealed  oontradictions,  can  oidy  produce  an  exceedingly 
transient  effect.  Only  as  elements  of  a  more  satisfying  system  can  the  truths  which 
are  undeniably  contained  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  permanently  assert  themselves. 

In  his  graduating  essay,  on  the  Fourfoid  Hoot  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Season^ 
Schopenhauer  disting^uiahes  between  the  principles  of  being,  becoming,  action,  and 
/  knowledge  {priTieipium  essendiy  fiendiy  agendi,  cognoscendi ;  this  order  in  naming  them 
is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  systematic ;  the  didactic  order  being :  fiendi^  eognoaeendi, 
essendiy  agendi).  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  considered  generally,  expresses, 
according  to  S.,  the  r^fular  connection  which  subsists  among  all  our  ideas,  and  which 
in  point  of  form  can  be  d  priori  determined,  and  on  account  of  which,  farther,  nothing 
that  subsists  alone  and  independently,  and  nothing  that  is  single  and  disconnected,  can 
become  an  object  of  knowledge  for  us.  The  nature  of  this  connection  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  our  ideas.  Everything,  namely,  which  can  become  an  object 
for  us,  and  consequently  all  our  ideas  (representations),  are  divisible  into  four  classes, 
and  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  assumes  a  corresponding  fourfold  form.  The 
Jlrat  class  of  possible  objects  for  our  representative  faculty  is  that  of  intuitive,  complete, 
empirical  representations.  The  forms  of  these  representations  are  the  forms  of  the 
internal  and  external  senses,  namely :  time  and  spc^ce.  Within  this  class  of  objects  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason  has  the  character  of  a  law  of  causality.  Schopenhauer 
terms  it,  as  such,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  becoming,  prijidpium  rationis 
sufflcientis  fiendi.  Whenever  a  new  state  commences  in  one  or  several  objects,  this  state 
must  have  been  preceded  by  another,  which  it  follows  regularly,  i.  e. ,  as  often  the  other 
state  exists ;  such  sequence  is  termed  consequence,  and  the  first  state  the  cause,  the 
second  the  effect.  As  corollaries  from  the  law  of  causality  follow  the  law  of  inertia — 
since  without  an  influence  exerted  from  without  the  earlier  state  cannot  be  changed, — 
and  the  law  of  the  jwrsistence  of  substance— since  the  law  of  causality  applies  only  to 
states  and  not  to  substances  themselves.  The  forms  of  causality  are :  cause  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  stimulus,  and  motive.  Changes  in  the  inorganic  kingdom 
take  place  as  the  result  of  causes  m  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  where  action  and 
reaction  are  equal;  changes  in  organic  life  follow  from  stimuli,  and  the  conscious, 
external  actions  of  all  animal  existences  follow  motives,  the  medium  of  which  is  knowl- 
edge. The  difference  between  cause,  stimulus,  and  motive  is  a  consequence  of  varying 
degrees  of  susceptibility  in  the  beings  or  things  on  which  they  act.*     The  second  dass 

♦  On  the  part  taken  by  the  understanding— which  controlR  the  application  of  the  law  of  causality— in. 
shaping  the  results  of  peroeption,  Schopenhauer,  in  this  connection,  says  much  that  is  wprthy  of  attention ; 
but  he  labors  constantly  under  the  erroneous  notion'  that  it  is  a  free  creation  of  the  order  of  the  contents  of 
coDff<doaBne88  rather  than  a  thinking  reproduction  of  the  real  order  of  external  existcnocs  that  the  mind  has  to 
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of  objects  for  the  thinking  subject  is  mode  np  of  conceptionB  or  abstract  representations. 
To  them  and  to  the  judgments  deriyed  from  them  applies  the  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  of  knowledge,  prindpium  ratumis  mfflcientis  cognoscendi^  which  affirms  that  if  a  ' 
judgment  is  to  express  a  oognition,  it  must  have  a  sufficient  reason  ;  having  such  reason 
it  receiyes  the  predicate  true.  Truth  is  (according  to  Schopenhauer's,  in  part,  very 
ai^itrary  division)  either  (1)  logical — i,  A ,  it  is  a  formal  correctness  in  the  connec- 
tion of  judgments — or  (3)  material,  founded  on  sensuous  intuition — i.  e.,  in  so  far  as 
the  judgment  is  founded  directly  on  experience,  empirical  truth — or  (8)  transcendental, 
foxmded  on  the  forms  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  understanding  and  in  the  pure 
sensibility,  or  (4)  metalogioal — by  which  latter  term  Schopenhauer  designates  that 
truth  which  is  founded  on  the  formal  conditions  of  all  thought,  as  contained  in  the 
reason,  namely,  the  truth  of  the  principles  of  identity,  contradiction,  and  excluded 
middle,  and  of  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  judgments  itself.  The  t/iird 
doss  of  objects  for  the  representative  faculty  consists  of  the  formal  portion  of  our 
complete  representations,  viz. :  the  intuitions,  given  d  priori^  of  the  forms  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  senses,  space  and  time.  As  pure  intuitions  these  are,  by  themselves 
and  separated  from  our  complete  representations,  objects  for  the  representative  faculty. 
Space  and  time  have  the  peculiarity  that  all  of  their  parts  stand  to  each  other  in  a  re- 
lation, with  reference  to  which  each  of  them  is  determined  and  oonditionated  by  another. 
In  space  this  relation  is  termed  position ;  in  time  it  is  termed  sequence.  The  law  by 
which  the  parts  of  space  and  time  are  mutually  determined  with  reference  to  those 
relations  is  termed  by  Schopenhauer  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  being, 
principium  ratumCs  suffleieniU  etsendL  In  time  every  instant  deifends  on  the  preceding 
one ;  on  this  nexus  between  the  parts  of  time  rests  all  numeration  ;  every  number  pre- 
supposes all  the  numbers  before  itself  as  groxmds  or  reasons  of  its  existence.  In  like 
manner  all  geometry  reposes  on  the  nexus  of  position  among  the  parts  of  space ;  it  is  a 
scientific  problem  to  discover  such  proofs  as  not  merely  demonstrate  in  any  accidental 
n[ianner — as  if  they  were  ** mouse-trap  proofs" — the  truth  of  propositions,  but  deduce 
them  from  their  ontological  grounds.*  The  last  class  of  objects  of  the  representative 
faculty  is  found  in  the  immediate  object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  willing  subject, 
which  is  an  object  for  the  knowing  subject,  and  is  indeed  only  given  to  the  internal 
sense,  whence  (as  Schopenhauer,'  with  Kant,  erroneously  assumes)  it  appears  only  in 
time  and  not  in  space,  f  With  reference  to  volition  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
assumes  the  form  of  a  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  of  action,  principium  ratioim 
mffieiervtis  agendi^  or  the  law  of  the  action  of  motives.  In  so  far  as  motives  are  exter* 
n2il  conditions  of  action  they  are  causes,  and  have  been  considered  above  in  coi^nection 
with  the  first  class  of  objects,  which  is  made  up  of  the  contents  of  the  material  world 
given  in  external  perception.  But  the  action  of  motives  is  known  by  us  not  merely, 
like  that  of  all  other  causes,  from  without,  and  hence  indirectly,  but  also  from  within, 
with  absolute  diiectness,  and  henoe  in  their  entire  mode  of  operation ;  here  we  learn 

*  /.  «.,  TnroofH  which  are  ooiximonly  termed  genetio ;  for  in  reality  the  genetio  and  canaal  reference  is  not 
wantinfiTi  as  Schopenhauer  asnunes,  in  mathematical  necefaidty ;  if  we  conceive  numbers  as  arising?  from  the 
combination  imd  aepar&tioa  of  unities,  and  geometrical  figures  as  arising  through  the  modon  of  pointy  lines, 
etc,  we  become  oonacions  of  tiielr  genests  and  of  the  canaality  which  is  objectively  grounded  in  the  nature  of 
homogenoons  idurality  and  spatial  oo-exlstenoe. 

t  That  the  will  is  the  exdtuive  object  of  the  internal  sense,  or  of  nclf-conecionsneflo,  is  a  fundamental  error 
of  Bchopenhaner,  from  which  Kant  was  free;  sensation  and  feeling,  reprosentatimi  and  thought,  are,  no  le«s 
than  deetre  and  will,  immediate  objects  of  oar  acts  of  self -apprehension.  Will,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
is  desire  connected  with  knowledge,  and  could  therefore  not  be  known  if  the  act  of  knowing  were  itself  really 
unknowable. 
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by  experience  the  mystery  of  the  production  of  effects  by  causes  in  its  innermost  nature ; 
the  action  of  motives  ["  Motivations^]  is  causality  seen  from  within.* 

Schopenhauer's  principal  work:  "The  World  as  Will  and  Notion"  {Die  Wdt  aU 
WUle  und  VoTHtdLung)  is  divided  into  four  Books,  the  first  and  third  of  which  relatoto 
the  world  as  notion  or  representation,  and  the  second  and  fourth  to  the  world  as  will 
Book  I.  treats  of  the  notion  as  subject  to  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  conse- 
quently as  object  of  experience  and  science ;  and  Book  III.  of  the  notion  as  independ- 
ent of  that  principle,  or  as  Platonic  Idea,  and  consequently  as  object  of  art.  Book  II. 
relates  to  the  objectifying  of  the  will,  and  Book  IV.  to  the  affirmation  and  negation  of 
the  will  to  live  (which  accompany  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge).  Subjoined  is  a 
critique  of  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  first  book  begins  with  the  proposition :  The  world  is  my  notion.  This  proposi- 
tion, says  Schopenhauer,  is  true  for  all  living  and  knowing  beings,  although  man  alone 
can  make  it  a  subject  of  reflected,  abstract  consciousness,  to  which  oonsciousnefis  man 
rises  through  philosophical  speculation.  It  is  only  under  the  form  of  the  distinction 
into  object  and  subject  that  any  notion  whatever,  whether  abstract  or  intuitive^  pure 
or  empirical,  is  possible  or  conceivable.  Everything  which  exists  for  cognition,  and 
hence  this  entire  world,  is  objective  only  with  reference  to  the  knowing  subject ;  it  is 
the  perception  of  the  percipient,  or  a  notion.  Everything  which  belongs  or  can  belong 
to  the  world  is  inevitably  subject  to  this  dependence  on  the  knowing  subject,  for  whom 
only  it  exists,  f  The  essential  and  hence  universal  forms  of  all  objects  can,  as  Scho- 
penhauer assumes  with  Kant,  be  discovered  and  completely  known  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  objects,' in  a  purely  subjective  manner,  t.  ^.,  they  are  contained  d  priori 
in  our  consciousnes&  But  Schopenhauer  affirms,  in  addition,  that  the  principle  of  8uf« 
ficient  reason  is  the  common  expression  for  all  objective  forms,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious (I  priori.  He  teaches  that  the  existence  of  all  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
objects,  notions,  and  nothing  else,  consists  entirely  in  their  necessary  reference  to  each 
other,  which  reference  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  expresses.     For  eveiy  science 

*  Bnt  in  reality,  in  all  caaea,  in  mechanical  and  oi^^anic  pr(Xx;sHcs  as  well  as  daewhero,  the  inner  ground  or 
reason  and  the  e-xtemal  conditions  belong  together  and  constitute  in  their  union  the  total  cauae,  which  there- 
fore can  never  be  simple ;  both  siden  must  bo  united  in  one  law  of  causality.  This  law,  moreover,  finds  then, 
as  above  mentioned,  its  application  to  the  objects  of  mathematical  inquiry  as  well  as  to  other  objects.  Oon- 
trasted  with  causality  is  the  reason  or  ground  of  cognition  {raUo  cognoscendt)^  but  not  as  connected  with  a 
particular  class  of  objects,  but  only  as  the  subjective  recognition  of  an  objectively  real  nexus  through  an  in- 
ference from  canao  to  oifcct,  or  oonvernely,  from  effect  to  cause,  or  from  one  effect  to  a  second  effect  of  the 
same  canse,  belonging  with  the  flrsL  Thus  Schopenhauer's  four  forms  of  the  principle  of  snfDdent  reason  are 
to  be  reduced  to  the  two  which  Kant  and  others  before  him  had  akeady  distlngnished,  namely,  to  the  principle 
of  causality— which  may  be  expressed  in  the  formula:  every  change  has  a  cause,  which conslBts of  the  inner 
ground  or  reason  and  the  external  condition— and  the  principle  of  the  reason  of  knowledge,  which,  as  I  have 
sought  to  show  in  my  Si/9tem  of  Logic  (§  81,  cf.  %  101),  afflrras  that  the  logical  pombination  of  judgments  in 
the  syllogism  must  correspond  with  the  objective  and  real  causal  n^xus. 

t  Schopenhauer  believed  that  in  the  simple  phrase :  ''  No  object  without  subject  ^^  (like  Fichte's  **  no  non- 
Ego  without  an  Ego")  he  had  apprehended  more  purely  and  exhibited  more  clearly  the  snbjoctlvity  of  all  our 
knowledge  than  Kant,  who  arrived  at  his  subjective  theory  of  knowledge  by  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  knowledge  is  conditionated  by  the  subjective  nature  of  man ;  for  Kant,  consequently,  there 
remained  (says  Schopenhauer)  a  realm  of  "transcendental  objects"  or  "things-in-tbemselveB,"  whose  exis- 
tence Schopenhauer  denied.  But  although,  obviously,  all  notions  are  in  the  knowing  snbject,  yet  the  question 
arises,  whether  and  to  what  extent  they  agree  with  that  which  is  not  identical  with  this  subject,  and  which 
exijtts  not  merely  in  him  but  by  and  for  itself ;  this  questimi  Is  not  answered  in  Schopenhauer's  simple  *'  no 
object  without  subject,"  or,  rather,  the  non-agreement  of  the  representation  with  a  real  object,  whic^  Sdio- 
penhauer,  apart  from  the  "  will,"  everywhere  assumes,  is  simply  prc-snpix>scd  by  him,  whereas  Kant'a  minute 
consideralion  of  the  "elements"  of  our  knowledge,  although  it  did  not  bring  him  to  the  end  aimed  at,  yet 
opened  up  a  way  to  It 
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this  principle  is  the  organon,  and  the  special  object  of  the  science  is  its  problem.  Ma- 
terialism leaves  out  of  consideration  the  knowing  subject  and  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
although  these  are  as  clearly  pre-supposed  in  the  coarsest  matter  with  which  material- 
ism would  begin,. as  in  the  organism,  with  which  it  would  end.  *'  No  object  without 
subject"  is  the  principle  which  forever  renders  all  materialism  impossible.*  On  the 
other  hand,  continues  Schopenhauer,  Fichte— who  began  with  the  knowing  subject,  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  materialism,  whiph  begins  with  the  object  known— overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  with  the  subjective 'he  had  already  pofdted  the  objective,  because 
no  subject  is  conceivable  without  object,  and  that  his  deduction  of  object  from  subject, 
like  all  deduction,  rested  on  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  universal  form  of  the  objective  as  such,  and  consequently  presupposes 
the  objective,  but  has  no  value  or  application  before  or  apart  from  the  objective. 
The  only  proper  starting-point  for  philosophy,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  the 
notion^  as  the  primitive  fact  of  consciousness,  the  first  and  most  essential  fimdamental 
form  of  which  fact  is  the  division  into  subject  and  object ;  the  form  of  the  object,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  in  its  various  shapes.  From  this  com- 
plete and  xmiversol  relativity  of  th)e  world  as  notion  Schopenhauer  infers  that  the  inner- 
most essence  of  the  world  must  be  sought  in  another  aspect  of  it,  an  aspect  altogether 
different  from  its  aspect  as  notion.  The  notion  has  need  of  the  knowing  subject  in 
order  to  its  existence.  As  the  existence  of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
the  first  knowing  being,  so,  and  not  less  necessarily,  the  latter  is  dependent  on  a  long 
chain  of  preceding  causes  and  effects,  into  which  it  enters  itself  as  a  diminutive  link. 
This  antinomy  finds  its  solution  in  the  consideration  that  the  objective  world,  the  world 
as  notion,  is  only  one  side  of  the  world,  and  that^  so  to  speak,  its  external  side,  and 
that  the  world  has  another  entirely  different  side,  which  is  its  innermost  essence,  its 
substance,  the  thing-in-itself,  which,  from  the  most  direct  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
objectified,  is  to  be  termed  wUl, 

In  the  second  book  Schopenhauer  treats  of  the  objectifying  of  the  will.  To  the 
knowing  subject  his  own  body  Ib  presented  in  a  twofold  manner,  first  as  a  represent 
tation  in  rational  perception,  or  as  one  among  many  objects  and  subject  to  the  law  of 
the  latter,  and  secondly  as  that  which  is  immediately  known  to  every  one  under  the 
name  of  will  Volition  and  the  action  of  the  body  f  are  not  two  different  states  known 
objectively  and  connected  by  the  band  of  causality ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  one  and 
the  same,  differing  only  in  the  completely  different  ways  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  the  knowing  subject  The  action  of  the  body  is  simply  the  objectified  act  of  the  i 
will,  t.  e,y  the  act  of  the  will  brought  within  the  sphere  of  perception.  The  whole  body 
is  nothing  but  the  will  objectified,  ».  0.,  the  will  become  notion  or  representation,  the 
objectivity  of  the  will.  Whether  all  other  objects  known  to  the  individual  as  notions 
are,  like  his  own  body,  the  manifestations  of  a  ytM — this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  external  world.  The  returning  of  a  negative  answer 
to  this  question  is,  says  Schleiermacher,  theoretical  egoism,  which  can  never  be  con- 
futed by  proofs,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  surely  never  been  otherwise  employed  in 
philosophy  than  as  a  skeptical  sophism,  i.  e.,  for  show,  while  as  a  serious  conviction  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  madhouse  if  anywhere.     Since,  therefore,  the  disproof  of  theo- 


*  Provided,  namely,  that  the  all^ped  non-agreement  of  tb.e  Bubjectivo  forma  of  approhennion :  space,  time, 
and  caumlity,  with  objective  reality,  were  really  proved  (as  Schopenhanor  aHBomes  that  it  is)  by  Uiis  priQci> 
plo,  or  that  it  had  been  demonstmted  by  Kant  with  really  cogent  aigmnenU. 

t  Or  the  action  of  a  part  of  the  brain  ? 
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retical  ^oism  is,  while  impossible,  also  not  neoessaiy,*  we  axe  jostified  in  employing 
the  twofold  knowledge  which  is  given  us,  in  two  wholly  heterogeneous  ways,  of  the 
essence  and  operation  of  our  own  bodies,  as  a  key  to  the  essence  of  every  phenomenon 
in  nature,  and  in  judging  all  objects  other  than  our  bodies,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
not  presented  to  our  consoioqsness  in  a  twofold  manner,  but  simply  as  notions  or  repre- 
sentations, after  the  analogy  of  our  bodies ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  further  justified  in 
assuming  that  as  these  objects,  on  the  one  hand,  like  our  own  bodies,  are  notions,  and 
in  so  for  of  the  same  nature  with  our  bodies,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  abstrac- 
tion of  the  existence  of  these  objects  as  notions  of  a  knowing  subject,  that  which  after- 
wards remains  must  be,  in  its  innermost  essence,  the  same  with  what  we  term  will. 
The  will,  as  a  *Hhing-in-itself,'^  is  completely  different  from  its  manifestation  or  ap- 
pearance, and  is  wholly  free  from  the  forms  of  the  latter;  it  enters  inta  these  forms 
when  it  appears  (becomes  phenomenal) ;  they,  therefore,  relate  only  to  it  as  objectiye. 
The  will,  as  a  thing-in-itself ,  is  one,  while  its  manifestations  in  space  and  time  are  innu- 
merable. Time  and  space  constitute  the  princ4>le  of  individuation  {prindpium  indi- 
friduationi8).\ 

*  The  disproof  in  quertion,  If  effected,  most  rest  on  premises  which,  for  Schopenhauer  (as  well  as  for 
Berkeley  also),  prove  too  much,  slnco  they  militate  against  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  external  worid,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Schopenhauer  denies  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Schopenhauer's  denial  be  maintained,  it  in- 
volves as  a  logical  oonsequenoe  the  denial  also  of  the  plurality  of  animate  or  willing  beings,  whence  Schopen- 
hauer, in  order  to  escape  this  unfortunate  consequence,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  '*  madhouse  '*  arigrument.  In 
reality  there  was  groat  need,  not  of  a  proof  that  so-called  "  theoretical  egoism ''  or  "  Bolipnism  ^  (the  assump- 
tion by  any  one  man  that  he  alone  exists)  is  a  piece  of  lunacy,  but  of  a  proof  that  Bchopenhanet's  doctrinA  of 
the  subjective  nature  of  all  catogorlcis  and  his  denial  of  their  applicability  to  **thing8-in-lheouielves^  do  not 
logically  lead  to  this  absurd  doctrine.  How  is  the  real  individualization  of  the  one  Will  in  a  plurality  of  wilt- 
ing, perceiving,  and  thinking  subjects  logically  conoeivable,  without  the  assumption  of  the  objective,  real 
validity  of  the  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  etc.  ? 

t  That  we  know  the  Interior  nature  of  other  existences  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  interior  is  a  truth  which 
had,  indeed,  been  previously  recognized  by  some  thinkers,  but  which  it  is  Schopenhauer's  merit  to  have  main- 
tained with  peculiar  force.  His  expo<tition  of  this  truth,  although  incomplete,  is  sufllcient  to  assure  for  him 
a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Beneke.  whose  immediate  master  in  thiii  doctrine  >ras  Scho- 
penhauer, added  to  it  the  essential  complenicntAi7  consideration,  that  not  only  our  will,  but  also,  with  the 
same  directness  and  with  equally  perfect  truth,  the  action  of  our  perceptive  and  Intellective  faculties,  is  known 
Iqr  ns  in  internal  perception,  unmodified  by  any  subjective  form  of  apprehension  foreign  to  the  objects  known, 
and  the  same  view  is  developed,  on  the  basis  of  Beneke's  teaching,  in  my  SvtUm  qf  Logic,  |  40  el  9eq.  But 
in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  who  assents  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  time  as  simply  a  subjective  form  of  hu- 
man apprehension,  there  remains  the  inconsistency,  that  while  the  will  in  the  case  of  self-apprehension  pre- 
sents itself  only  under  the  form  of  temixirality,  it  must,  nevertheless,  exist  per  se  without  this  form,  without 
which,  however,  it  is  not  conceivable  as  will.  A  further  unremoved  contradiction  is  this,  that  while  the  indi- 
viduation of  the  wUl  oonstitutcs,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  individual  intellect,  on 
the  other  it  pre-suppoecs  the  previous  existence  of  this  intellect,  since  time  and  space,  which  together  form 
the  principle  of  individuation,  have,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Kant  and  Schopenhauer,  like  causality,  no 
validity  except  as  forms  of  the  perceiving  and  thinking  subject  R.  Scydel  has  shown  most  completely  how 
many  contradictions,  owing  to  this  subjectivism,  are  involved  in  the  development  of  Schcqwnhauer's  theory 
of  will.  To  this  mnst  be  added  the  universal  confusion,  by  Schopenhauer,  of  th«  conception  of  t9</l, 
which  involves  the  notion  of  something  actively  sought  after  and  the  conviction  of  its  attainability,  with  the 
conception  of  twttinct^  which  may  exist  without  these  logical  elements.  If  our  intellects  with  their  activities 
were  not  directiy  knowable  by  us,  neither  could  our  wills  bo  thus  known ;  the  most  that  we  could  thus  know 
would  be  our  blind  instincts ;  and  yet  Schopenhauer,  in  the  development  of  bis  theory,  is  unable  to  do  without 
the  conception  of  the  will  in  the  most  complete  sense  of  that  term.  He  says  that  he  will  name  the  g«nna  ao- 
conlbig  to  its  most  eminent  species,  and  yet  he  only  produces  hereby  the  false  appearance,  as  though  the 
forces  of  nature,  since  he  terms  them  the  will  in  nature,  were  as  well  known  to  us  as  the  human  will,  and  as 
though  their  apparentiy  intelligent  acti(m  were  as  easily  comprehensible  for  us  ay  is  that  of  the  oonsoious  wiU. 
The  flgumtive  and  the  literal  senses  of  the  term  uMl  are  confounded.  Schopenhaner  leaves  uninvestigated 
the  question  whether  all  forces  and  all  instincta  do  not  pro*enppoee  internal  states  or  qualities,  which,  mora 
analogous  to  our  ideas  than  to  our  deairea,  are  in  themwlves  not  foroea,  but  beoome  radL  only  through  tlieir 
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In  individual  things,  as  they  appear  to  us  in  time  and  space,  and  oonformablj  to 
the  principle  of  sui&cient  reason,  the  thing-in-itself,  or  the  will,  becomes  only  me- 
diately objective ;  between  the  will  and  the  individual  object  stands  the  Idea,  as  that 
in  which  alone  the  will  is  immediately  objective.  The  Ideas  are  the  stages  of  the  ob- 
jectification  of  the  will ;  imperfectly  expressed  in  numberless  individuals,  they  exist  as 
the  unequalled  patterns  of  the  latter  or  as  the  eternal  forms  of  things,  not  entering 
themselves  into  space  and  time,  which  are  the  media  of  individual  things,  but  immov- 
able, unchangeable,  ever  existent,  and  uncreated,  while  individual  things  rise  into 
being  and  decay,  are  ever  becoming,  but  never  are.  The  lowest  stage  in  the  objectifi- 
oation  of  the  will  is  represented  by  the  most  general  forces  of  nature,  which  are  either 
present  in  all  matter  without  exception — e.  g.^  g^ravity,  impenetrability — or  are  variously 
distributed  through  it,  so  that  one  portion  of  matter  is  controlled  by  one  set  of  forces, 
and  another  by  another,  the  various  portions  being  thus  specifically  differentiated ; 
examples  are  :  rigidity,  fluidity,  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  attributes 
and  qualities  of  every  kind.  The  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  upon 
which  individuality  appear  swith  ever-increasing  significance,  are  manifested  in  the 
plants  and  animals  up  to  man.  Every  stage  disputes  with  another  its  matter,  space, 
and  time.  Each  organism  represents  the  Idea  of  which  it  is  an  image,  only  with  such 
decrement  of  force  as  is  involved  in  the  overcoming  of  the  inferior  Ideas  which  dispute 
its  matter.  According  as  the  organism  succeeds  in  overcoming  those  forces  of  nature 
which  express  inferior  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will,  it  becomes  a  more  or 
less  perfect  expression  of  its  Idea,  %,  e.,  it  stands  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  ideal  of 
beauty  in  its  species.* 

On  this  theory  of  ideas  rests  the  theory  of  art  given  by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  III. 
The  Idea  is  viewed  as  not  having  yet  entered  into  the  subordinate  forms  of  cognition, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  but  as  bearing  already 
the  most  general  form  of  cognition,  that  of  all  thought,  in  that  it  assumes  the  form 
of  an  object  for  a  subject.  As  individuals  we  have  no  knowledge  except  such  as  is  con- 
trolled by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason ;  thus  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  is  ex- 
cluded. We  can  only  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  concrete  things  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ideas  when  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  knowing  subject  corresponding  with  the 
great  change  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  object  to  be  known — an  alteration  such  that  the 
subject,  when  he  becomes  cognizant  of  the  Ideas,  remains  no  longer  individual.  Cog- 
nition belongs  to  the  higher  stages  in  the  objectification  of  the  will.  Originally  and 
essentially  cognition  is  but  the  servant  of  the  will ;  with  animals  this  servitude  never 
ceases.  The  cognition  of  Ideas  implies  the  cessation  of  this  servitude  in  man,  so  that 
the  knowing  subject  ceases  to  be  merely  individual,  and  rests  in  fixed  contemplation  of 
the  object  presented  for  cognition,  ai)art  from  its  connection  with  any  other  object,  in 
which  contemplation  he  becomes  lost.  When  one  ceases  under  the  guidance  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  to  follow  after  the  relations  of  things 

relations  to  other  similar  states  or  qnalities.  With  Schopenhaner*B  li]nitatio&  of  the  real  essence  of  man  to 
his  will  is  connected,  farther,  in  pmctioal  philosophy,  the  onfortunate  consequence  that  Schopenhauer  is  un- 
able oonsifttently  to  rcoognize  the  positive  fdffnifloanoe  of  representation  and  cognition,  and  therefore,  since 
the  mere  **win  to  live"*  fnmishen  no  true  satisfaction,  is  unable  to  point  beyond  this  to  a  more  elevated  eth- 
ical end,  but  can  only  direct  man*s  ethical  endeavors  to  the  extirpation  of  that  wilL 

*  It  is  obvious  that  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  Schopenhauer,  like  Plato  and  Schdling,  falsely  objectifies  and 
hypoetatizes  abstractions  «f  human  thought— «b,  also,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  one  Will  as  the  ThinK-in-iteelf, 
where  he  imitates  thi  Eleatics,  the  Mcgarians,  and  Spinoou  How  the  Ideas  are  to  exist  objectively  and  tpac9- 
UUty  in  oiffanisms  which  are  essentially  founded  vaform  is  left  absohitaly  unintelligible. 
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to  eaoli  other  and  to  one*B  own  will,  when,  therefore,  one  no  longer  oonsiderB  in  things 
their  Where,  When,  Why,  and  Whereto,  but  simply  and  only  their  What,  and  when, 
farther,  this  consideration  takes  place,  not  through  the  medium  of  abstract  thought, 
but  in  calm  contemplation  of  the  immediately  present  natural  object,  then  that,  which 
is  so  cognized,  is  no  longer  the  single  thing  as  such,  but  the  Idea,  the  eternal  Form, 
the  immediate  objectivity  of  the  Will  at  the  stage  of  the  Idea,  and  the  contemplating 
Subject  is  pure,  involuntary,  painless,  timeless,  knowing  Subject.*  This  sort  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  art.  Art,  the  work  of  genius,  repeats  the  eternal  Ideas  appre- 
hended in  pure  contemplation,  the  essential  and  permanent  in  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  world.  Its  only  aim  is  the  communication  of  this  knowledge.  According  to  the 
material,  in  which  it  repeats,  it  is  plastic  art,  poetry,  or  music.  * 

The  reality  of  life,  the  will,  existence  itself,  is  perpetual  suffering,  partly  pitiable,  and 
partly  dreadful ;  the  same,  on  the  contrary,  as  simple  notion,  viewed  in  pure  intuition 
or  repeated  by  art,  affords  a  significant  spectacle  :  freedom  from  torment  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  But  this  knowledge  does  not  release  us  forever  from  Ufe,  but 
only  for  moments,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  complete  way  out  of  life,  not  a  gvietite  of 
the  TfiTll,  such  as  is  necessary  for  permanent  release.  The  wiU  affirms  itsdf^  when,  after 
the  knowledge  of  life  has  begun,  it  wills  life  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  previously 
without  knowledge,  as  blind  impulse,  willed  it.  The  opposite  of  this,  the  iicgation  of 
the  will  to  live,  appears  when,  as  the  result  of  the  knowledge  of  life,  volition  ceases, 
the  various  known  individual  phenomena  no  longer  acting  as  motives  to  volition,  but 
the  whole  knowledge  of  the  essente  of  the  world,  which  is  acquired  through  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Ideas,  and  which  is  a  mirror  of  the  will,  becoming  a  qtdetite  of  the 
will,  and  the  will  thus  freely  renouncing  and  annihilating  itself.  This  idea  is  devel- 
oped by  Schopenhauer  in  Book  lY.,  which  contains  his  Ethics.  The  first  requirement 
of  ethics,  according  to  him,  is  such  sympathy  with  the  suffering  inseparable  from  all 
life  as  rests  on  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  our  will  with  all  will ;  but  the 
highest  ethical  work  of  man  is  the  annihilation — not  of  life,  but— of  the  will  to  live, 
by  asceticism,  f 

§  132.  In  opposition  to  Ficlite's  subjective  idealism  and  to  Schel- 
ling's  renewed  Spinozism,  Johann  Friedrich  Ilerbart  (1776-18-il),  on 
the  basis  of  the  realistic  element  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  also  of 
Eleatic,  Platonic,  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines,  developed  a  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  he  himself  named,  from  its  predominant  character, 
realism.  Philosophy  is  defined  by  Ilerbart  as  the  elaboration  of  con- 
ceptions. Logic  aims  at  clearness  in  conceptions,  metaphysics  at  the  cor- 
rection of  them,  and  aesthetics,  in  that  wider  sense  in  which  it  includes 

*  Schopenhauer,  in  order  to  separate  aDsthetic  apprchenmon  from  the  "  will,''  allies  it  very  doeely  to  the- 
oretical apprehenfdon,  without,  however,— duco  he  odmitB  the  notion  of  au  enjoi/ment  of  the  beautiful,— being 
able  to  advance  to  a  complete  separation  of  it  from  all  relation  to  the  wiU,  on  which  all  feeling  depends  for  its 
condition.    In  his  theory  of  Ideas  logical  universality  is  converted  into  aesthetic  perfection. 

t  Schopenhauer  sympathizes  with  the  HindCi  penitents,  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  termination  of 
suffering  by  exit  from  the  checkered  world  of  life  (Sansara)  and  entering  into  unoonscioufinew?  ( A7rraiia),  and 
with  the  ascetic  elements  in  Christianity.  But  his  senile  ethics  knows  no  positive  aim  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  renunciation  and  destruction  of  whatever  is  inferior  is  a  moral  duty.  To  this  end  it  were  neoeasuy  to 
give  more  prominence  (as  FrauenstAdl  has  attempted  to  do)  to  the  relation  of  the  "  wUl  *"•  to  the  "  InteUectk"* 
a  lelntioa  which  is  easentifJ  in  the  "  will'^  from  its  lowest  stages  up. 
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ethics,  at  the  completion  of  them  by  the  addition  of  qualifications  of 
worth.  Ilerbart's  logic  agrees  in  principle  with  Kant's.  Ilis  meta- 
physics rests  on  the  presupposition,  that  in  the  formal  conceptions  fur- 
nished by  experience,  and  especially  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  with 
several  attributes,  in  the  conception  of  alteration,  and  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Ego,  contradictions  are  contained  which  render  necessary 
a  transformation  of  those  conceptions.  The  removal  of  these  contra- 
dictions is,  according  to  Ilerbart,  the  proper  work  of  speculation. 
Being  or  absolute  position  cannot  be  thought  as  involved  in  contradic- 
tions ;  hence  the  conceptions  cannot  be  left  unchanged.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  l^eing  must  be  so  conceived  that  it  may  explain  the  appear- 
ances given  in  experience,  for  all  appearance  points  to  an  equal  modi- 
cum of  being.  Consequently  the  conceptions  in  question,  although 
they  cannot  bo  retained  unmodified,  are  yet  not  to  be  wholly  rejected, 
but  rather  to  be  methodically  transformed.  The  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  the  thing  with  several  attributes  force  us  to  the  theory 
that  there  exists  a  multiplicity  of  simple,  real  essences,  each  possessing  a 
simple  quality.  Tlie  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  alteration 
lead  necessarily  to  the  theory  of  the  self-preservation  or  pei-sistence  of 
these  simple,  real  essences,  whenever,  in  the  case  of  a  mutual  interpeiie- 
tration  of  such  essences,  a  "  disturbance  "  (modification)  of  their  quali- 
ties is  threatened.  The  contradictions  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego 
force  us  to  the  distinction  between  "  apperceived  "  and  "  apperceiving" 
ideas ;  but  the  mutual  interpenetration  and  unity  of  ideas  prove  the 
simplicity  of  the  soul  as  their  substratum.  The  mul  is  a  simple, 
spaceless  essence,  of  simple  quality.  It  is  located  at  a  single  point 
within  the  brain.  When  the  senses  are  affected,  and  motion  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  the  soul  is  penetrated  by  the  simple, 
real  essences  which  immediately  surround  it.  Its  quality  then  per- 
forms an  act  of  self-preservation  in  opposition  to  the  disturbance, 
which  it  would  otherwise  suffer  from  the — whether  partially  or  totally 
— opposite  quality  of  each  of  these  other  simple  essences ;  every  such 
act  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the  soul  is  an  idea.  All  ideas 
(representations)  endure,  even  after  the  occasion  which  called  them 
forth  has  ceased.  When  there  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  soul  several 
ideas,  which  are  either  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other,  they 
cannot  conti-niie  to  subsist  together  without  being  partially  arrested ; 
they  must  be  arrested,  i.  e.y  become  unconscious,  to  a  degree  measured 
by  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  all  these  ideas  witli  the  exception  of 
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the  strongest.  This  quantum  of  an*est  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  "  sum 
of  arrest."  The  part  of  each  idea  in  this  sum  of  arrest  is  greater  the 
less  intense  the  idea  is.  On  the  intensive  relations  of  ideas  and  on  the 
laws  of  the  change  of  these  relations  are  founded  the  possibility  and 
the  scientific  necessity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology.  Iler- 
bart  makes  aesthetics,  the  most  important  part  of  which,  with  him,  is 
the  ethics,  independent  of  theoretical  philos*  iphy.  Esthetic  judgments 
grow  out  from  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  which  is  connected 
with  certain  relations,  ethical  judgments  arising,  in  particular,  from 
the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  connected  with  relations  of  will.  The 
Idea  (or  "  typical  conception  ")  of  interior  freedom  has  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  the  will  with  the  moral  judgment  concerning  it;  tlie 
Idea  of  perfection  has  reference  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  difFer- 
ent  volitions  of  the  same  individual ;  the  Idea  of  benevolence  or  love, 
to  the  agreement  of  tlie  will  of  one  person  with  the  will  of  anotlier, 
accompanied  by  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction ;  the  Idea  of  legal  right,  to 
the  avoiding  of  the  dissatisfying  conflict  which  anses  fi-om  the  direc- 
tion of  seveml  wills  at  the  same  time  toward  the  same  object ;  and  the 
Idea  of  retribution  or  equity  to  the  removal  of  unpleasing  inequality 
in  the  case  of  two  or  more  parties  who  are  unlike  in  their  well  or  ill 
doing.  Pedagogic,  as  also  the  science  of  politics,  rests  on  ethics,  which 
determines  their  ends,  and  psychology,  which  points  out  their  means. 
The  State,  in'  its  origin  a  society  protected  by  force,  has  for  its  end 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  ethical  Ideas  in  a  society  animated  by  them. 
The  conception  of  God — in  defence  of  the  validity  of  which  Herbart 
develops  the  teleological  argument — ^gains  in  religious  significance  in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  more  fully  determined  by  ethical  predicates. 
Every  attempt  at  a  theoretical  elaboration  of  philosophical  theology  is 
incompatible  with  the  Ilerbartian  metaphysics. 

Of  Herbort's  writinga  (a  chronological  list  of  which  is  given  by  Kartunntoin  at  the  end  of  VoL  ZII.)  the 
following  are  the  moet  important : — 

Ueber  PeMaUmCs  neweate  Schrift :  tote  Oertrud  thre  Kinder  leArt4t,  in  Trene,  eine  MonaUchrift,  ed.  by 
O.  A.  von  Halem,  Vol.  I.,  Berlin,  1802,  pp.  16-61 ;  the  nme  reprinted  in  Herbart'a  Minor  WoriM,  VoL  IIL, 
p.  74  aeq.,  and  in  the  Complete  Workt^  XL,  p.  45  seq. 

PeataloaC*  Idee  einee  AS  Oder  Anechauung  cOe  etn  Cyclue  von  VorUbungen  1m  Aufaeun  Oer  OeataUen 
toiMen9chqflUc/i  atug^hrty  GUttingen,  1802;  noeite^  Ourck  eine  Ahh.  fiber  die  Hathetteche  DanteUuno  der 
WeU  ale  das  nauptaeJKh^  der  ErzieAung  vermehrU  Aujl-,  tbid.^  1804.     Werke^  XI.,  p.  79  seq. 

De  PlatonSci  et/etemaiiefundamento  commentaUo  (upon  entering  upon  his  duties  as  an  Eztzaordtnariiis 
at  GOttingen),  OiitL,  1806,  IT.,  XII.,  p.  61  aeq.    KU  Schr.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  67  seq. 

AUgemetne  PQdagogik^  arte  dem  Ztoeck  der  Erzie/iung  dbgeleUel^  GOttingon,  1806,  TT.,  X.,  p.  1  seq. 

ITauptpunkie  der  Metaphyttk,  0{>tt.,  1806  and  1808,  TT.,  III.,  p.  1  seq.    Kl,  Schr^  I.,  199. 

Hauptpuhkte  der  Logik  (originally  published  as  a  Supplement  to  the  iMt-oamed  work,  1806X  (KJtt,  18Q8L 
Kl.  achr.y  I.,  854.    IT.,  I.,  466  aeq. 
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AUgenuinepraktiKke  PhOoaogMA,  Omiagen,  1808.     W.,  Till.,  l>.  1  seq. 

Pkt/choloQUtche  Bemerkungeu  nur  TonUhre^  in  Konigtb.  Archiv^  YoL  L,  Art  9 ;  TT.,  VIL,  p.  1  loq. ; 
Ptycfioloy,  nu/T«ucAun4f  (Iber  die  Stdrle  einer  ffegebenen  Vorttetlung  alB  FuncUon  threr  Dauer  betracitet, 
«>.,  Art,  3  ;  ir.,  VII.,  p.  29  seq. 

TheoriasdeaUracUone  elemmiorum princtpia  metaphpHca,  Kunigsbenr*  1812,  IK,  IV.,  621  seq.  JCl.  5., 
I.,  409.  This  work  was  republisfaod  at  Berlin,  in  18S9,  in  a  translation  from  the  latin  executed  by  Karl 
Thomas  and  with  an  Introduction  by  the  oamc. 

Lehrbuch  zur  Etniettung  in  tUe  Philosophies  Kiinigsherg,  1818,  8d  ed.,  1821,  8d  od.,  1834,  4th  ed.,  18C7, 
Fl,  I.,  1  s«i. 

Lehrbuch  zur  Pttfchotogie^  Konig^berg  and  Lelpsic,  1816,  2d  revised  edit.,  1884,  W.  Y.,  1  seq. 

iitHpracht  Tiber  daa  Bote,  KiVnigsberg,  1817,  »'.,  IX.,  49  seq.    KL  Sckr.,  II.,  115. 

Ueber  den  Unterrichi  in  der  Philosophie  axij  Qvmntultn^  supplement  to  the  2d  edidoo  of  the  Z«/ir6.  sur 
Blnl,  in  die  PhUosophie,  IT.,  XI.,  p.  396.    Kl.  &,  III.,  98. 

De  atuniionia  menmra  caiaUigtie  primarila  psychologtat  principia  statica  «t  mechanica  exemplo  Uluttra- 
turw  icripeU  J.  F.  HerbarK,  Kiinigsberg,  1822.     IT.,  VII.,  73  seq.    KL  Sckr,,  IL.  368  seq. 

Ueber  de  MogUchkeU  und  Nothvendigketl,  Mathetnatik  at^f  Ptifchologie  (umnoenden,  KOnigsberg,  1832, 
IT.,  YIL,  129  seq.    KL  8.,  II.,  417. 

Pevchologu  alM  Wiaeenachq/l^  neu  gegrUndet  aHfBrfahrttng,  Metaphyeik  und  Maihemattk,  KOnigsbcrg. 
1824-25,  Tf'.,  v.  and  VI. 

AUaemeiM  Metapkyti  nibtt  den  An/dngen  der  phOosophiecAen  Natttrlehrty  KOnigsberg,  1828-29,  TT., 
III.  and  lY. 

Kune  EfVL-yclopadte  der  PhUoeopMe,  aue  praktiacken  OesichtapunJtten  entwor/en,  HaUe,  18S1,  2d  ed., 
1841,  W.  II. 

Deprincipio  logico  excluei  medU  inter  contradMoria  non  negUgendo  commentaUo^  OOtL,  1833,  IT.,  I., 
633  seq.     Kt.  A,  II.,  721. 

UmriM  padagogt9cher  Vorieeungen^  Gikt,  183S,  dd  ed.,  1841,  TT.,  X.,  186  seq. 

Zur  Lehre  von  der  Freiheit  dee  menechUchen  WUlene^  Bri^e  an  Serrn  Pnjfeaeor  Qrtepenkerl^  OOCt., 
1886,  ir.,  IX.,  241  seq. 

Analj/ttsche  Beleuchtung  dee  Naturrechte  und  der  Moral,  GOttingen,  1886,  TF!,  VIII.,  218  seq. 

PtychnlooUche  Untersuchungen,  Nos.  1  and  2,  GOtt,  1889^10,  F".,  VII.,  181  acq. 

Joh.  Frtet'r.  Uerbarfa  kleinere  philo».  Schriften  und  Abhandlungtai  nebei  deeaen  wtKeenerhqftUcAem 
NacklaHxe,  edited  by  G.  Hartenstein,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842-^.  (These  worlca  have  also  been  included  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Herbart's  writings.) 

The  Ckimplete  Works  of  Herbart  have  been  edited  In  12  vols,  by  G.  Hartenstein,  Leipsic,  1860-52.  Of  his 
life  Hartenstein  treats  in  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of  the  minor  phllos.  works  and  oKsays  of  Herbart.  Veil. 
L,  Lcipv«ic,  1&12 ;  cf.  also  Voigdt,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Herbart  (wonls  spoken  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  1841,  in 
the  public  ncssion  of  the  Boyal  German'  Society  at  KUnigsberg),  KOnigsberg,  1S41 ;  Joh.  Friedr.  Herbart,  xur 
Eriwurung  an  die  OoUingieche  Kataetrophe  im  Jahr  1837,  ein  PoatAumum  (ed.  by  Tante),  Kiinig^bcrg, 
1842;  F.  H.  Th.  AUihn,  Ueber  das  Leben  und  die  Schriflen  J.  F.  HerbarCs^  nebst  einer  Zueamtnenstellujig 
der  LtUeratur  eeiner  Schule,  in  the  ZetUtchr,  ftir  exacte  PhilOMophie,  etc.,  ed.  by  Allihn  and  Zlller,  Vol.  I., 
No.  1,  Leipsic  18(30,  pp.  44  seq.  With  reference  to  Herbart's  philosophical  stand-point  and  some  of  his  doc- 
trines, numerous  critical  observations  will  bo  found  in  various  writings  and  essays  by  Benekc,  Trendelenburg. 
Chalyblius,  Ulrici,  Franx  Hoffmann,  Lotse,  Lange,  and  other  philosophers  to  be  mentioned  below  ({  134) ; 
more  recently  have  appeared,  among  other  relevant  works,  the  following:  P.  J.  H.  Leander,  Ud>er  H.^s  phi- 
loeoph.  Standpunkt^  Lund,  1866;  K.  Fr.  W.  L.  Schultse,  Sre  SteUung  eu  Kani,  entioickelt  an  den  ffauptbe- 
grifen  Hirer  PhUoeophie  (Giittingen  Inaugural  Dissert),  Luckau,  1800 ;  Herm.  Longenbeck,  Du  theoretieche 
PhUoeophic  HerbarCa  und  aeiner  Schuie  und  die  darauf  beettgliche  Kritik^  Beriin,  1867:  WUh.  Schacht, 
KrUUtche  pMloMophi^che  Aufaikize,  1.  ir</X  .*  Herbart  und  Trendelenburg^  Aarau,  1868  (cf.,  per  contra^  J. 
Borgmann.  in  the  Philost.  Mttwituhefle,  VoL  I.,  1868,  pp.  287-242) ;  E.  F.  Wyneken,  Daa  NaturgeaeU  der 
fieele,  Hunovor,  im'J.—Herbarteche  Beliguien,  suppL  to  H.'s  works,  Lps.,  1871,  with  biographical  notices. 
ZacharioM,  Mttuph.  Differenaen  tio.  H.  und,  Kant.  Lps.  *69.  Qufibicker,  Kant,  u.  H.  Qber  d.  Weaen  d.  Seele. 
Berl.  1870. 

Joliazm  Friedrich  Herbart  waa  bom  at  Oldenburg,  where  his  father  was  a  coancillor 
of  justice,  May  4, 1776.  He  received  his  first  training  through  private  instruction  and  at 
the  Gymnasium  in  his  native  city.  He  became  early  acquainted  "with  the  Wolffian  philos- 
ophy  and  also  with  Kantian  doctrines.  In  the  year  1794  he  entered  the  University  at 
Jena  where  Fichte  was  just  developing  the  doctrine  of  his  Science  of  KnoicUdge.  Her- 
bart was  greatly  stimulated  to  philosophical  thought  by  his  teacher,  and  laid  before  him, 
in  writing,  various  doubts  with  reference  to  particular  propositions  in  the  Science  cf 
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KnauHedge  ;  he  alao  handed  him  a  critiqae  of  the  two  first  works  of  Schelling,  the  one 
on  the  Possibility  of  any  Form  of  PJiHosophp,  and  the  other  on  the  Effo  or  the  Uncondi- 
tioned in  hmnan  KnovoUdge,  Herbart  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  important 
thing  iu  philosophy  was  not,  ^^  to  proceed  fnrther,  there,  where  a  philosopher,  who  had 
attained  to  great  reputation,  had  ceased  to  build,"  but  ^^to  look  to  the  foundations 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  most  incisive  criticism,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  were 
really  fitted  to  support  an  edifice  of  knowledge."  Herbart^s  efforts  after  exactness  in 
his  investigations  were  aided  by  the  stimulus  which  he  received  from  Fichte.  The 
course  of  his  reflectioziB  was  early  directed  toward  the  conception  of  the  Ego.  In  an 
essay  composed  in  the  year  1794  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  self -conscious- 
ness involves  an  ^^  infinite  oirole,"  since  in  this  act  I  posit  myself  as  the  one  who  is  con- 
scious of  himself,  il  tf.,  is  conscious  of  the  one  who  is  conscious,  etc.,  but  that  this  infini- 
tude is  exhausted  when  the  Ego  thinks  the  problem  itself,  or  all  infinitude,  in  one  concep- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  the  Ego  infinitude  is  included  afi  a  postu- 
late. But  the  germs  of  Herbart*s  subsequent  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Ego  and 
of  bis  Bubsequent  *^  Realism  '^  in  general  were  already  contained  in  his  critique  (1700) 
of  Schclling^s  work  on  the  Ego.  In  this  critique  he  supplements  the  dichotomous  dis- 
junction of  Schelling:  ^^  Either  knowledge  without  reality,  or  an  ultimate  point  of 
reality,"  by  adding  as  a  third  alternative  :  '^  Or  as  manifold  a  reality  in  knowledge,  as 
knowledge  itself  is  manifold ;  "  he  insists,  further,  upon  the  possibility  of  many  grounds 
for  a  single  consequence,  like  several  poiats  of  suspension  for  one  chain,  and  lays  down 
the  principle :  ^*  Whatever  is  conditioned  must  have  two  conditions."  In  the  years 
1707-1800  Herbart  was  a  family-tutor  in  the  Bernese  family  Yon  Steiger,  at  Interlaken. 
Since  he  believed  poetzy  and  mathematics  to  furnish  the  most  effective  means  of  cul- 
ture, he  occupied'  his  three  pupils  at  first  chiefly  with  these  topics  (beginning  in  Greek 
with  Homer)  and  postponed  morals  and  history  till  a  later  period,  when,  as  he  believed, 
they  could  be  better  understood  ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  his  plan  was  interfered  with 
through  the  unexpected  and  premature  withdrawal  of  the  eldest  of  his  pupils  from  his 
instruction.  During  this  time  Herbart  busied  himself  earnestly  with  morals  and  psy- 
chology. Through  a  visit  to  Pestalozzi  he  became  acquainted  with  Pestalozzfs  method 
of  instruction,  in  which  he  ever  retained  a  lively  interest,  and  many  principles  of  which 
he  adopted  into  lus  own  pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1800  Herbart  returned  by 
way  of  Jena  and  Gk>ttingen  to  his  native  land.  He  remained  till  1802  in  Bremen  in 
the  house  of  his  friend  Johann  Smidt,  engaged  with  philosophical  and  pedagogical 
studies.  In  October,  1802,  he  qualified  at  Gottingen  as  a  Docent  of  philosophy  and 
pedagogical  theory.  In  the  year  1805  he  received  at  the  same  place  a  position  as  Pro- 
fessor extraardinaritiSy  but  in  1809,  through  the  agency  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  was 
called  as  Professor  ordinarius  of  philosophy  and  pedagogic  theory  to  Kdnigsberg,  after 
the  departure  of  Krug,  Kant^s  successor  in  the  philosophical  <^air,  for  Leipsic.  Herbart 
also  directed  at  Konigsberg  a  Pedagogical  Seminary,  founded  by  himself.  In  the 
year  1833  he  accepted  a  coil  to  Gottiug^n,  where,  not  being  inclined  to  particiiuLte 
actively  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day,  he  devoted  himself  all  the  more  ener- 
getically and  with  unbroken  activity  to  his  mission  as  an  investigator  and  teacher  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  August  14,  1841. 

Herbart  defines  philosophy  (in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  section  of  his  Intro- 
duction to  P/alosopky)  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  This  is  a  critical  adaptation 
of  Kant*s  definition  of  philosophical  knowledge  as  rational  knowledge  through  concep- 
tions. By  the  use  of  the  word  rational  in  his  definition  Kant  introduces  into  it,  as 
Herbart  aigues,  a  subject  of  possible  controvert,  since  the  conception  of  reason  is  an 
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extremely  vagne  one,  and  since,  farther,  the  reason  no  more  exists  as  a  special  facultj 
of  the  sonl  than  does  either  of  the  other  faculties  enumerated  in  the  psychology  of 
Aristotle  and  of  his  imitators.  Eliminating,  therefore,  this  qualification,  we  have  left, 
from  Kant's  definition :  Knowledge  through  conceptions.  But  such  knowledge  is  an 
acquired  result  of  existing  science ;  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  as  that  which  pro- 
duces science,  is  simply  the  elaboration  of  conceptions.  In  reply  to  the  objection  that 
this  definition  is  too  broad,  since  all  sciences  elaborate  conceptions,  Herbart  observes 
that  philosophy  is  really  contained  in  all  sciences,  when  these  are  what  they  should  be.* 

From  the  principal  species  of  elaboration  of  conceptions,  says  Herbart,  follow  the 
principal  divisions  of  philosophy.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness in  conceptions.  Clearness  consists  in  the  distinguishing  of  one  conception 
from  other  conceptions,  and  distinctness  in  the  distinguishing  of  the-  marks  of  a  (com- 
pound, not  simple)  conception  from  each  other.  Distinct  conceptions  may  assume  the 
form  of  judgments ;  from  the  combmation  of  judgments  arise  syllogisms.  Of  these 
subjects  Logic  treats.  Herbart  defines  logic  as  that  division  of  philosophy  which  treats 
in  general  of  distinctness  in  conceptions  and  of  the  co-ordination  of  conceptions  as  re- 
sulting^ from  such  distinctness.  But  since,  from  our  apprehension  of  the  world  and  of 
ourselves,  there  result  numerous  conceptions,  which,  the  more  distinct  they  are  made, 
do  so  much  the  more  conflict  with  the  harmonious  combination  of  our  ideas,  there  arises 
for  philosophy  the  important  problem  of  the  completion  and  modification  of  these  con- 
ceptions in  such  manner  that  this  l(^cal  difficulty  shall  disappear ;  this  correction  of 
conceptions  is  the  business  of  general  mefcaphysics,  which,  in  psychology,  the  philoso- 
phy of  nature,  and  natural  theology,  is  specially  applied  to  the  three  principal  subjects 
of  human  knowledge.  But  there  are  also  conceptions  which  do  not  caU  for  revision, 
but  occasion  an  increment  of  consdousness  in  the  form  of  a  judgment  expressing 
assent  or  dissent.    The  science  of  such  conceptions  is  Esthetics,  f 

In  his  conception  and  treatment  of  logic,  Herbart  indicates  to  that  extent  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Kantians,  that  for  the  more  extended  study  of  logical  doctrines — since  he 
himself  only  sketches  the  outlines  of  logic-— he  refers  to  the  logical  text-books  of  such 
Kantians  as  Hoffbauer,  Krug,  and  Fries.  According  to  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  analysis 
of  thought  in  general,  the  separation  of  thought  into  form  and  content.  But  according 
to  Kant,  and  also  according  to  Herbart,  it  is  a  doctrine  of  analytic  thought,  of  thought 
which  through  analysis  elucidates  or  renders  distinct  the'  conceptions  employed  in 
thought.  Kant^s  division  of  knowledge  into  synthetic  and  analytic  determined  not  only 
the  distinction  between  logic  and  the  critique  of  the  reason  in*Kant^s  system,  but  also 
that  between  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  system  of  Herbart.  Our  thoughts,  says 
Herbart,  are  conceptions,  inso  far  as  we  consider  them  with  reference  to  that  which  is 

*  The  elaboradon  of  conceptions  is  certainly  not  the  only  methodic  means  employed  b^  philoeophy ;  the 
mo6t  tt\a,t  can  be  said  of  it  is  perhaps  that  it  is  the  moet  characteristic  means  so  employed.  The  founding  of 
the  definition  of  philosophy  on  the  method  employed  in  it  is  only  justified  on  condition  that — or,  indeed,  Her- 
bart attempts  to  prove— philosophy  has  really  no  definite  object,  such  as  the  nniverse  an  such,  or  even  such  as 
the  real  principles  of  all  that  exists,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other  isdcnoeF,  that  relate  to  spe- 
cial depnrtments  of  existence. 

t  This  is  an  unequal  division,  in  that  it  assigns  to  logic  the  work,  not  of  rendering  all  or  even  special  con- 
ceptions dl^stinct,  but  of  prescribing  the  rules  by  which  all  conceptions  are  to  be  rendered  distinct,  and  that 
this  work  then  gives  occasion  to  the  logician  not  simply  to  render  distinct,  but  to  develop  hidepcndcntly  and 
scicntiflcally  a  definite  class  of  conceptions,  namely,  the  logical  oonoeptions,  or  the  conception  of  the  cona*i>- 
tion,  the  conception  of  the  judgment,  etc. ;  while  metaphysics,  on  the  other  hand,  itself  undertakes  to  cor- 
rect certain  conceptions  and  then  applies  them,  and  aesthetics,  finally,  seeks  to  reduce  the  formation  of 
judgment8of(aB6thetio  or  moral)  assent  and  dissent— judgments  which  are  formed  by  the  human  conscious- 
QC88  before  the  exintenoe  of  aesthetics,  and  which  dlmcUy  accompany  objective  perception— to  principles. 
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thought  through  them.  Gonoeptioiui  sach  aa  tihose  of  the  circle  and  the  sqnaie,  ^idiich 
cannot  be  united  with  each  other,  but  of  which  each  can  be  thought  independently  of 
the  other,  furnish  examples  of  contrary  opposition.  Conceptions  which  are  Eimply  dif- 
ferent, but  not  incapable  of  combination,  such  as  the  circle  and  red  color,  are  disp.iratc. 
Disparate  as  well  as  contrary  conceptions  furnish  also  illustrations  of  the  contradictonr 
opposition  between  a  and  non-a,  b  and  non*b,  it  being  afftrmed  of  a  and  b  that  each  is 
not  the  other.  Opposites  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing ;  this  formula  is  called  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  Equivalent  to  this  is  the  so-caUed  Principle  of  Identity : 
-  A  =  A,  or  properly :  A  is  not  equal  to  non-A,  where  the  negatives  neutralize  each  other 
and  are  tantamount  to  an  affirmative,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  principle  of 
Excluded  Middle  :  A  is  either  B  or  not  B.  Wherever  it  is  permitted  to  assume  a  unity 
in  the  form  of  a  sum,  this  sum  may  include  various  marks  or  attributes,  as :  this  garment 
is  red  and  blue,  this  event  is  at  once  joyful  and  sorrowfuL  When  conceptions  are  con- 
fronted with  each  other  in  thought,  the  question  arises  whether  they  will  enter  into  a 
union  or  not ;  the  decision  of  this  question  is  expressed  in  a  Judgment.  The  initial  or 
presupposed  conception  is  the  subject,  and  the  conception  which  is  connected  to  it  is 
the  predicate.  Herbart  assumes  that  the  categorical  judgment  {e.  g,^  God  is  almight>% 
the  soul  is  immortal,  Goethe  was  a  German  poet)  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  in  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  on  the  basis  of 
this  assumption.*  Herbart  terms  the  syllogisms  of  the  first  and  second  figures  ^Ilo- 
gisms  of  subsumption,  and  those  of  the  third  figure,  syllogisms  of  substitution. 

Skepticism,  with  Herbart,  prepares  the  way  for  the  enunciation  of  the  problems  of 
metaphysics.     Every  competent  beginner  in  philosophy,  says  Herbart,  is  a  skeptic,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  skeptic  is  a  beginner  in  philosophy.     He  who  has  not  been  at 
some  time  in  his  life  a  skeptic  has  never  experienced  that  radical  shaking  of  all  his 
early  and  habitual  ideas  and  opinions,  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  separate  the  acci- 
dental from  the  neoessaiy,  the  increment  furnished  by  thought  from  the  bare  reality 
given  in  fact.     But  he  who  persists  in  skepticism  shows  that  his  thoughts  have  not 
come  to  maturity ;  he  does  not  know  where  each  thought  belongs  and  how  much  follows 
from  each ;  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  others'  thoughts,  and  by  the  conflict  among 
them,  they  almost  always  become  skeptics  who  have  been  industrious  readers  and  lazy 
thinkers.     Herbart  discriminates  between  a  lower  and  a  higher  form  of  skepticisni. 
The  former  rests  on  the  consideration  that,  owing  to  the  dependence  of  our  powers  of 
apprehension  on  subjective  conditions,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  through  the 
senses  a  true  representation  of  the  real  being  of  things.     Bodies  may  have  some  sort  of 
shape  in  space,  may  be  subject  to  some  sort  of  changes  in  time,  the  material  elements 
may  be  seized  and  controlled  by  forces,  men  and  animals  may  be  filled  with  perceptiona 
and  sentiments  of  some  sort ;  but  we  know  not  what  perceptions  and  sentiments,  what 
forces,  elements,  changes,  and  shapes  do  actually  exist  or  take  place.     But  doubt  may 
press  still  farther  on,  and  advance  to  the  idea  that  in  reality  we  do  not  at  aJl  perceive 
all  that  which  we  think  we  perceive,  but  that  we  involuntarily  add  in  thought  to  the 
given  contents  of  perception  the  forms— especially  of  space,  time,  and  causality,  as 
also  of  adaptation — which  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  nature.     Hence  it  becomes 
doubtful  whether  fixed  points  are  anywhere  to  be  found  from  which  knowledge  may 
set  out,  and  it  may  appear  equally  doubtful  whether,  in  case  such  principles  actually 
exist,  we  can  discover  the  methods  necessary  for  a  further  progress  of  thought,  since 
experience  appears  incomplete,  the  inference  by  analogy  uncertain,  and  the  existence 
*  Thtu  ftasnmption,  at  least  in  the  oaae  of  afllnnatlve  jndgmentii  in  general,  li  falm ;  the  caaes  In  which  it 
is  true  are  apedally  marked  by  the  ooatext  of  the  disoonne  in  which  they  oocar. 
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of  any  jnst  groxmd  for  a  eynthesia  d  prtari—hy  whioh  a  principle  would  traoBcend  itself 
— scarcely  conceiyable. 

Herbart  holds  that  while,  owing  to  the  relativity  of  aU  attributes,  no  knowledge  of 
the  real  quality  of  things  is  attainable  through  the  senses,  yet  the  forms  of  experience 
are  really  given  us,  since  in  the  apprehension  of  a  definite  object  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  connect  the  contents  of  perception  with  a  definite  form,  and  are  not  able — as 
we  should  be  if  we  simply  added  to  things  forms  derived  from  our  own  subjective  con- 
sciousness— to  connect  any  g^ven  object  of  sensuous  perception  with  any  form  which 
we  may  choose.  In  what  manner  these  forms  are  given,  is  a  later,  psychological  prob- 
lem ;  but  on  the  fact  of  their  being  given,  metaphysics  depends. 

The  actual  or  given  forms  of  experience  are  of  such  nature,  that  they  give  rise  to  l 
contradictory  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  business  of  thought  to  rectify. 

Extension  in  space  and  action  in  time  involve  contradictions.  Extension  implies 
prolongation  through  numerous  different  and  distinct  parts  of  space;  but  by  such 
prolongation  the  one  is  broken  up  into  the  many,  while  yet  the  one  is  to  be  coasidered 
as  identical  with  the  many.  When  we  conceive  of  matter,  we  begin  a  division  which 
'  must  be  continued  in  inftnitum^  because  each  part  must  still  be  considered  as  extended. 
We  never  arrive  at  all  the  parts,  nor  at  the  ultimate  parts,  since,  in  order  to  do  so,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  overleap  the  infinite  series  of  intervening  divisions.  If  we  begin 
with  the  simple  and  from  it  attempt  in  thpught  to  compound  matter  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  composed  of  simple  elements,  it  may  actually  exist,  the  question  arises  how 
many  simples  we  must  take  in  order  with  them  to  fill  a  finite  spaoe.  Evidently  we 
should  here  be  obliged  to  overleap,  but  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  same  infinite  series 
which  arrested  us  before.  If  we  attempt  by  successive  divisions  and  subdivisions  to 
arrive  at  the  ultimate  parts  of  matter,  reality  becomes  lost  in  the  infinit^mal ;  if 
from  these  ultimate  parte  we  would  attempt  to  reconstruct  matter,  we  are  unable  to 
employ  the  infinitesimal  as  basis  of  reality.  The  empirical  conception  of  matter  must 
therefore  be  altered  in  thought.  Similar  considerations  arise  in  connection  with  the 
notion  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time.  The  occupancy  of  time  by  action  and  dura- 
tion demands  still  more  obviously  than  does  the  occtlpcuicy  of  space  the  infinite  divisi- 
bihty  of  that  which  occupies ;  for  unoccupied  intervals  of  time  would  imply  the  anni- 
hilation and  subsequent  re-entrance  into  existence  of  that  which  acts  and  endures.  All 
action  occupies  time :  it  is  as  if  extended  in  time.  The  result  of  action  appears  as  a 
finite  quantum  of  change.  This  finite  quantum  must  contain  in  itself  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  changes  which  took  place  successively  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  of  time.  The 
real  action,  of  whose  parts  the  result  is  composed,  is  as  inconceivable  as  are  the  simple 
parts  of  the  extended  in  space,  for,  however  small  we  may  conceive  its  iNirts,  each  is 
still  resolvable  into  a  before  and  after,  and  an  interval  between  them. 

The  conception  of  inherence,  or  of  a  thing  with  several  attributes,  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, since  it  implies  that  one  is  many.  Plurality  of  attributes  is  irreconcilable 
with  unity  of  subject.  The  thing  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  possessor  of  different 
marks.  But  such  possession  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  something  belongfing  and 
peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  entering  into  the  essential  definition  of  the  thing, 
and  consequently  as  being  itself  no  less  manifold  than  are  the  attributes  possessed. 
Thus  the  thing  itself  is  rendered  manifold,  while  yet  it  is  by  hypothesLs  only  one.  The 
question :  what  is  the  thing  ?  demands  a  simple  answer.  The  conception  of  a  thing 
whose  true  quality  is  a  manifold  possession  of  attributes  is  a  contradictory  conception, 
which  awaits  rectification  in  thought,  since,  as  originating  in  what  is  experimentally 
given,  it  cannot  be  rejected. 
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The  conception  of  causality,  too,  which,  although  not  a  diiect,  experimental  oon- 
ception,  yet  arises  from  a  necessary  process  of  thought  with  reference  to  what  is  given 
in  experience,  involves  contradictions.  With  experience  the  conception  of  change 
forces  itself  directly  into  consciousness.  Now,  even  in  common,  unphilosophic&l 
thought,  the  necessity  becomes  felt  of  explaining  why  change  has  taken  place,  »'.  e.,  of 
apprehending  change  as  effect  and  of  seeking  for  it  a  cause.  But  the  conception  ol 
change  conducts  to  a  trilemma.  Either,  namely,  the  change  must  have  an  external 
cause,  or  an  internal  cause,  or  it  must  be  causeless ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  th# 
result  of  a  mechanical  process,  or  of  self-determination,  or  of  an  absolute  generation^ 
The  common  understanding  is  accustomed  to  regard  each  alternative  as  really  occur' 
ring,  the  first  in  the  material  world,  the  second  in  the  region  of  the  ixill,  and  the  thizd 
often  (under  the  name  of  fate)  in  the  general  course  of  things.  But  (1)  the  conceptioD 
I  of  an  external  cause  does  not  explain  the  original  change,  since  it  appears  to  lead  to  • 
regresstu  in  infinitum^  nor  does  it  explain  subsequent  or  derived  changes,  since  it  im- 
plies the  contradiction  that  the  agent  possesses,  as  an  attribute  of  its  nature,  a  qualifi' 
cation  which  is  foreign  to,  not  naturally  included  in,  its  nature,  and  that  the  patient, 
after  the  change  wrought  in  it,  remains  and  yet  cannot  remain  the  same  thing  which  it* 
was  before ;  (2)  the  conception  of  self-determination  through  an  internal  cause  does  not 
diminish  these  difficulties,  and  involves  the  further  contradiction  that  it  divides  the  one 
agent  in  the  .act  of  self-determination  into  two  opposed  parts,  an  active  and  a  passive 
part ;  (3)  the  theory  of  absolute  generation,  which  regards  change  as  itself  constituting 
the  quality  of  that  which  changes,  is  exposed  to  the  twofold  objection,  that  it  would 
require  a  strict  uniformity  in  change,  such  as  our  experience  of  the  nature  of  things 
does  not  disclose,  and  that  it  is  also  contradictory  in  itself,  since  the  conception  of  geu' 
oration  is  impossible  in  thought,  except  as  involving  the  passage  of  the  subject  of  gen' 
oration  through  a  series  of  changing  qualities ;  whence,  in  order  to  determine  the  quality 
of  the  genemtlon,  these  various  opposed  qualities  must  be  united  and  concentrated  into 
a  unity,  or,  in  other  words,  opposed  qualities  must  be  one — which  is  contradictory;  if 
it  is  said  that  generation  is  only  the  manifestation  of  a  substmtum  which  does  not 
change,  the  contradictions  are  not  diminished,  but  increased,  since  this  theory  expresses 
only  the  more  clearly  the  idea  of  the  one  unchanging  substratum  as  having  concen- 
trated in  it  all  multiplicity  and  all  contradiction,  as  the  source  from  which  the  plurality 
and  the  opposed  qualities  of  the  outward  manifestation  shall  be  evolved. 

The  conception  of  an  Ego,  in  so  far  as  the  Ego  is  regarded  as  the  primary  source  of 
f  all  of  our  extremely  manifold  ideas,  involves  the  contradiction  of  the  inherence  of  the 
multiple  in  the  single,  which  contradiction  becomes  here  especially  sensible,  for  the 
reason  that  self-consciousness  appears  to  represent  the  Ego  as  a  perfect  unit.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  contradiction  peculiar  to  the  Ego,  that  it  must  think  itself  as  pure 
self -consciousness,  consciousness  turned  in  upon  itself,  t.  «.,  must  think  its  own  Ego, 
t.  6.,  must  think  its  own  thinking  of  itself,  and  so  on  in  infinitum  ('Uts  %o**  always 
taking  the  place  of  **  itself,"  "  its  thinking  of  itself,"  of  "  its  Ego,"  and  so  on),  so  that 
the  conception  of  an  Ego  seems  in  reality  impossible  to  be  realized. 

It  is  the  business  of  Metaphysics,  according  to  Herbart,  to  remove  these  contradic- 
tions from  the  forms  of  experience,  and  thus  to  render  experience  comprehensibla 
Metaphysics  is  divided  by  Herbart  into  the  doctrine  of  principles  and  methods  (Metho- 
dology), of  being,  inherence,  and  change  (Ontology),  of  the  constant  (Syncchology). 
and  of  phenomena  (Eidology).  With  general  metaphysics  are  connected,  as  its  applica- 
tions, physical  philosophy  and  psychology. 

The  transformation  of  conceptions,  which  it  is  the  work  of  metaphysics  to  acoom- 
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plish,  18  effected  by  seekiiig  oat  the  neoeasaiy  oomplexnentary  coiicei)tioii8,  or  points  of 
relation,  through  which  alone  the  contradictiona  contained  in  the  giyen  conceptions  can 
be  resolved.  This  method  of  removing  the  contradictions  which  are  involved  in  the 
formal  conceptions  furnished  bj  experience  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  method  of  Rela- 
tions. Every  such  formal  conception  is  a  principle,  from  which  we  are  obliged,  by  the 
contradiction  contained  in  it,  to  conclude  to  the  complementary.  It  is  only  thus,  i.  «., 
it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  a  contradiction  contained  in  an  idea,  that  d  priori  synthesis  be- 
comes possible.  For  suppoee  that  B  is  shown  by  an  (2  priori  synthesis,  hence  necessarily, 
to  belong  with  A ;  then  A  most  be  impossible  without  B ;  the  necessity  lies  in  the  im- 
possibility of  the  contrary ;  but  such  impossibility  or,  in  general,  the  impossibility  of 
any  supposition  or  idea  is  contradiction.  (Kant,  on  the  contraiy,  had  asserted  that  d 
priori  synthetic  propositions  demanded  another  principle  beside  the  principle  of  identity 
and  oontradiction.) 

It  is  impossible  to  assume  that  nothing  is,  for  then  nothing  would  even  appear  to  be.  > 
Even  if  all  being  be  denied,  there  remains  at  least  the  undeniable,  simple  clement  of  . 
sensation.   That  which  remains  after  the  removal  of  being  is  appearance.  This  appear- 
ance, as  appearance,  is.    Since  this  fact  of  appearance  cannot  be  denied,  some  form  of  » 
being  must  be  assumed  as  real 

The  affirmation  that  A  M,  is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  positing  of  A,  Being  is 
absolute  position.*  The  conception  of  being  excludes  all  negation  and  all  relation. f 
Whatever  is  conceived  as  being  is  called  an  essence  {ens). 

The  simple  element  of  sensation  is  never,  or  extremely  seldom,  found  single;  it 
occurs  rather  in  complexes  which  we  term  things.  We  ascribe  to  things  their  separate 
marks  as  attributes.  But  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  conception  of  a  thing 
with  several  attributes  force  us,  in  order  to  free  the  conception  from  these  contradic- 
tions, to  complete  the  conception  by  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of 
real  essences,  each  possessing  an  absolutely  simple  quality,  which  can  therefore  not  be 
defined  by  the  statement  of  internal  distinctions  existing  within  the  quality,  and  by 
the  further  assumption  that  the  appearance  of  a  thing  as  one  and  as  yet  possessing 
several  attributes  results  from  the  existence  of  these  simple  essences  in  combination  or 
toget/ier. 

In  a  complex  of  marks  there  are  ordinarily  some  which  are  permanent,  while  others 
change.  We  therefore  ascribe  changes  to  thinga  But  from  the  contradictions  in  the 
conception  of  change  it  follows  that  there  is  no  original,  internal  change  in  what  pos- 
sesses being,  since  original  self-determination  and  absolute  generation  are  impossible ; 
and  it  follows,  further,  that  there  would  be  no  derivative  change  if  the  operation  of 
causes  were  only  possible  upon  the  condition  of  an  original,  outwardly  directed  activity. 
But  then  there  would  be  no  change  at  all,  not  even  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  and 
this  would  contradict  experience.  Hence  no  such  condition  as  that  alluded  to  can 
exist,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  explain  change  without  the  supposition  of  an 
original,  outwardly  directed  activity,  as  also  without  the  supposition  of  an  original 
internal  activity.  Herbart  explains  change  by  means  of  the  theory  of  self-preserva- 
tions (acts  of  sdf -preservation),  which  take  place  when  a  number  of  simple,  real  essences 
are  together,  and  which  constitute  the  substance  of  all  real  change.  This  theory  rests  on 
the  coadjntant  conception  of  intelligible  space,  together  with  corresponding  species  of 

*  Herbart  thus  includes  the  positing  of  being  in  the  conception  of  being. 

t  nerboil^s  exclusion  of  all  negation  and  relation  inyolves  a  »aUu*  in  dmnonitrando,  AH  that  Is  to  be 
excluded  is  the  relation  to  the  poeiting  subject  and  the  cancelling  (negation)  of  the  position  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  latter  was  affirmed. 

18 
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time  and  of  motion,  and  on  the  methodio  expedient  of  the  '^  accidental  view."  By 
intelligible  space  Herbart  nnderstands  that  space  in  which  the  simple  real  essences 
must  be  conceived  as  existing,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomenal  space,  in  which  our 
sensations  are  ideally  represented,  and  which  is  therefore  in  the  sonl  itself!  The 
formation  of  the  conception  of  intelligible  space  is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
conceiving  the  same  essences  as  together  and  also  as  not  together.  The  succession  of 
simple,  real  essences  produces  the  ^^  rigid  line,**  the  passage  of  points  into  each  other 
the  continuous  line,  the  compounding  of  two  directions  the  plane  surface,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  direction  material  space.  The  fiction  of  the  passage  of  points  into  each 
other  presupposes  the  divisibility  of  the  point,  an  hypothesis  which  Herbart  seeks  to 
justify  by  the  geometrical  fact  of  irrational  relations.  In  intelligible  as  in  phenomenal 
space  all  motions  are  relative :  that  which  is  motion  with  reference  to  surrounding 
objects  which  are  viewed  as  at  rest,  is  rest  when  these  objects  are  viewed  as  moving 
with  equal  rapidity  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  existence  in  intelligible  space  is 
primarily  at  rest  with  reference  to  itself,  or  with  reference  to  -space,  if  it  is  regarded  as 
itself  existing  in  space.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  rest  from  being  motion 
with  reference  to  other  real  essences ;  rest  in  this  latter  regard  would  be  only  one 
possible  cose  among  an  infinite  number  of  equally  possible  cases.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
presupposed  that  in  general  every  being  is  originally  in  motion,  as  compared  with  every 
other  one,  and  that  this  motion  is  motion  in  a  direct  line  with  constant  velocity.  This 
motion  is  not  real  change,  since  every  being  (essence)  with  reference  to  itself  and  to 
its  space  remains  at  rest,  and  does  not  of  itself  stand  in  relation  to  other  beings,  but  is 
only  re^rded  as  in  such  relation  by  a  consciousness  in  which  all  or  several  of  them  are 
comprchcudcd.  When,  however,  the  case  occurs  that  in  consequence  of  this  original 
motion  simple,  real  essences  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  the  same  point,  there  follows  a 
reciprocal  interpenetration  on  their  part,  which,  so  far  as  their  qualities  are  alike, 
occasions  no  disturbance,  but  which,  when  the  qualities  are  opposed,  would  naturally 
occasion  a  disturbance,  since,  by  the  theorem  of  contradiction,  opposites  cannot  co-exist 
in  one  point.  The  disturbance  would  take  place  if  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  various 
essences  could  destroy  each  other.  But  sinoe  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  qualities  are 
enabled  to  preserve  themselves  against  the  threatened  disturbance ;  self-preservation  is 
persistence  in  opposition  to  a  n^^tion.  The  disturbance  resembles  a  pressure,  and  the 
self-preservation  a  resistance.  ^^  Self-preservations"  in  the  soul  are  representations  or 
ideas ;  in  all  other  real  beings  they  are  internal  states,  which,  according  to  Herbartiim 
as  well  as  according  to  Leibnitzian  principles,  must  be  conceived  as  in  some  way  analo- 
gous to  our  ideas.  The  proper  and  simple  essence  of  real  beings  is  unknown  to  us ;  but 
concerning  their  internal  and  external  relations  it  is  possible  for  us  to  acquire  a  sum  of 
knowledge,  which  may  be  enlaiged  in  infinitum.  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
simple  essence  of  the  real  beings  is  not  only  different  in  the  case  of  different  ones,  but 
that  this  difference  may  amount  to  contrariety.  If  the  difference  of  quality,  however, 
is  but  partial,  the  qualities  may  be  analyzed  in  thought  into  component  elements,  be- 
tween which,  on  the  one  hand,  complete  agreement  and,  on  other  hand,  complete  oppo- 
sition subsists ;  such  analysis,  although  methodically  necessary  for  the  comprehensioii 
of  the  result,  is  yet  with  reference  to  the  qualities  themselves  only  an  *'  accidental 
view**  of  the  case,  since  the  qualities  are  not  really  the  product  of  such  component 
elements,  but  are  simple  and  indivisible,  and  are  analyzed  only  in  our  consideration  of 
them. 

In  human  consciousness  the  fact  of  an  Ego  is  given,  and  yet  the  conception  of  an 
Ego  is  loaded  with  contradictions.  These  contradictions  force  us  to  distingoiah  between 
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''  api>erceived  *'  and  "  appeioeiving  ^*  maasea  of  ideaa  in  aelf-conBcionffliess,  and  tliis  dis- 
tinction again  presupposes  the  doctrines  of  the  sonl  as  a  simple,  real  being  and  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  whole  complex  of  our  ideas,  of  ideas  as  psychical  acts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  ideas. 

On  the  divisibility  of  the  point  rests  the  possibility  that  a  number  of  simple,  real 
beings  (which  must,  however,  in  view  of  the  assumed  divisibility,  be  conceived  as 
spherical)  should  be  at  least  imperfectly  together^  or  should  partially  interpenetrate 
each  other.  The  result  of  such  partial  interpenetration  is  Matter.  A  necessary  result 
of  the  same  is  also  the  attraction  of  elements.  For  the  act  of  self-preservation  cannot 
be  confined  ta  that  part  of  each  of  these  real  beings  which  is  penetrated ;  in  the  whole 
being,  in  all  its  supposed  parts,  this  act  takes  place  with  the  same  degree  of  energy, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  being  is  really  simple  and  its  parts  are  only  supposed. 
But  with  the  inward  state  of  the  act  of  self-preservation  as  a  whole,  the  external  posi- 
tion of  the  simple  beings  must  necessarily  correspond.  From  the  necessity  that  the 
internal  state  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  external  state  it  follows  that 
the  partial  interpenetration  must  give  place  to  a  condition  in  which  each  being  is  fully 
in  the  other.  If  the  elements  of  each  sphere  (point,  real  being)  be  conceived  as  them- 
selves also  spheres,  and  if  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  time  occupied  by  the  act  of 
penetration  be  again  subdivided  into  infinitesimals  of  the  second  order,  each  of  the 
original  spheres  will  at  every  instant  be  to  the  part  not  yet  penetrated  as  the  initial 
attraction  to  the  acceleration  at  the  given  instant.  In  the  case  of  the  union  of  several 
simple,  real  beings,  repulsion,  or  the  necessity  that  some  of  them  should  give  place  to 
the  others,  enters  in ;  or  repulsion  takes  place  when  the  measure  in  which  the  internal 
state  of  a  being  surrounded  by  others  enables  it  to  respond  to  the  influences  of  the 
latter  has  been  exceeded.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  therefore  not  original  forces, 
*but  necessary  external  consequences  of  the  internal  states,  into  which  several  different 
substances  mutually  throw  each  other. 

When  the  equilibrium  between  attraction  and  repulsion  is  restored,  the  combination 
of  simple,  real  beings  forms  a  material  element  or  an  Atom. 

In  order  to  explain  genetically  the  special  phenomena  and  laws  of  physics,  by  tracing  | 
them  to  their  ultimate  sources,  Herbart  distinguishes,  on  the  one  hand,'  between  . 
strong  and  weak  opposition  of  elements  (according  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  their  qualities)  and,  on  the  other,  between  equal  and  unequal  opposition  (according  ' 
to  the  mutual  relation  of  these  qualities  in  point  of  intensity).  From  the  combina-  J 
tion  of  the  two  distinctions  result  four  principal  relations  of  elements  to  each  other : 

1.  Strong  and  equal  or  nearly  equal  opposition  ;  on  this  depends  the  formation  of 
solid  or  rigid  matter,  and  in  particular  the  cohesion,  elasticity,  and  configuration  of  i 
matter; 

2.  Strong,  but  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  elements  i 
of  caloric  (the  existence  of  which  substance  is  postulated  by  Herbart  in  order  to  account  , 
for  the  phenomena  of  heat)  stand  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

3.  Weak  and  not  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  electricity 
stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies; 

4.  Weak  and  very  unequal  opposition ;  this  is  the  relation  in  which  the  ether  or  the 
medium  of  light  and  gravity  stands  to  the  elements  of  solid  bodies. 

Biology  (or  Physiology)  rests,  with  Herbart,  on  the  theory  of  the  internal  figurability 
of  matter.  Several  internal  states  within  one  being  tend  mutually  to  arrest  each  other 
(as  in  the  soul  is  the  case  with  ideas  which  limit  each  other  in  consciousness) ;  the 
arrested  states,  under  favorable  conditions,  reappear  and  co-operate  in  determining  the 
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outward  action.  The  simple  being  excites  in  other  similar  beings,  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  it,  states  similar  to  its  own;  on  such  excitation  depend  the  processes  of 
assimilation  and  reproduction.  Further,  irritability  and  sensibility' follow  from  the 
internal  figurability  of  matter. 

The  accidental  meeting  of  simple,  real  beings  is  sufficient  only  to  account  for  the 
general  possibility  of  organic  life.  But  the  adaptation  apparent  in  the  formation  of 
the  higher  organisms  presupposes  the  influence  of  a  divine  intelligence  as  the  cause, 
not  indeed  of  the  existence  of  the  simple  real  beings  themselves,  but  of  their  actual 
relations  to  each  other  (and  hence  of  what  in  common  phraseology  is  understood  by 
substances).  But  this  teleological  justification  of  the  belief  in  Ood's  existence  satisfies 
the  religious  need  of  man  only  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  being  capable  of  addressing  God  in 
prayer,  or  at  least  of  finding  rest  in  the  thought  of  God,  whence  the  reception  of  the 
ethical  predicates  into  the  idea  of  God  (of  which  below). 

The  soul  is  a  simple,  real  essence ;  for  if  it  were  a  complex  of  several  real  essences 
its  ideas  would  lie  outside  each  other,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  several  ideas  to 
be  combined  in  the  unity  of  thought,  nor  for  the  whole  sum  of  my  ideas  to  be  com- 
bined in  the  unity  of  my  consciousness.  *  The  soul's  acts  of  self-preservation  are  ideas. 
Ideas,  whether  homogeneous  or  disparate,  blend  with  each  other ;  but  such  of  them  as 
are  partially  or  totally  opposed  to  each  other  arrest  each  other  according  to  the  d^^ree 
of  their  opx>osition.  Through  this  arrest  of  ideas  the  intensity  in  which  they  exist  in 
consciousness  is  diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  to  zero.  In  the  case  of  on  arrested 
idea,  the  mind,  instead  of  consciously  having  the  idea,  seeks  to  have  it.  The  relations 
of  ideas  in  point  of  intensity  may  be  mathematically  computed,  although  their  separate 
intensities  cannot  be  measured ;  by  such  computation  the  laws  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  are  reduced  to  their  exact  expression.  This  computation  is  Static,  when  it 
relates  to  the  fixud  condition  in  which  ideas  may  persist,  and  Mechanic,  when  its' 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  strength  of  an  idea  at  any  definite  moment  during  its 
change. 

Suppose  two  synchronous  ideas,  A  and  B,  whose  intensities  are  exactiy  equal,  so 
that  each  may  be  represented  as  =  1.  Suppose,  further,  that  these  ideas  are  com- 
pletely opposed  (as,  for  example,  red  and  yellow,  yellow  and  blue,  any  given  tone  and 
the  tone  one  octave  higher),  so  that  if  the  one  is  to  subsist  unchecked  the  other  must 
be  totally  arrested.  Since  (according  to  the  principle  of  contradiction)  oppositea  cannot 
subsist  together  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  point,  one  of  the  two  supposed  ideas 
must,  it  would  appear,  wholly  give  place  to  the  other.  And  yet  each  continues  to 
subsist,  for  whatever  once  subsists  cannot  be  annihilated.  Both  ideas  strive  with 
equal  force  against  each  other.  Each  therefore  loses  the  half  of  its  original  intensity. 
The  law  of  contradiction  would  be  satisfied  if  one  of  the  ideas  were  completely  arrested ; 
but,  as  nmtter  of  fact,  so  much  of  the  two  ideas,  taken  together,  is  arrested  aa  the 
original  intensity  of  each  idea  amounted  to.  The  total  arrest  of  ideas  thus  divided 
between  the  two  is  termed  by  Herbart  the  sum  of  arrest.  If  the  opposition  between 
the  ideas  is  not  complete,  so  that  it  is  not  represented  by  1,  but  by  a  proper  fraction, 
this  fraction  enters  as  a  determining  element  into  the  computation  of  the  sum  of 
arrestb 

If  the  ideas  A  and  B  are  unequal  in  strengfth,  the  intensity  of  the  first  being  =  a,  of 
the  second  =  b,  and  a  >  b,  and  if  A  and  B  are  complete  opposites,  it  is  sufficient, 

*  The  real  gronnd  of  the  unity  of  oonsoiooaneM  is  not  the  punctual  natnxts  of  the  aoul,  but  the  fact  that 
within  the  space  occupied  by  conaciousnen  our  ideas  interpenetrate  each  other,  or  become  fneed  into  one 
whole. 
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according  to  Herbarfc's  theory,  that  the  two  ideas  together  should  suffer  an  amount  of 
arrest  equal  to  the  intensitj  (b)  of  the  weaker  idea,  for  if  the  latter  were  wholly  de- 
stroyed there  would  be  no  more  **  contradiction."*  The  "  sum  of  arrest,"  then,  is  now 
=  b.  Each  idea  striyes  with  all  its  intensity  against  arrest.  It  suffers,  therefore,  the 
less  arrest  the  stronger  it  is.     Of  the  whole  sum  of  arrest,  which  is  =  b,  A  therefore 

b*  ,  ab 

suffers  an  amount  represented  by r,  and  B  an  amount*  represented  by -, 

a  4-  D  a  -h  u 

1)9         a'  H-  ab b- 

80  that  A  remains  in  consciousness  with  a  force  equal  to  a j-  = r , 

a  +  D  a  -h  D 

ab  b* 

and  B  with  an  intensity  equal  to  b --r-  =  — — r-. 

a+D      a+D 

If  three  ideas,  whose  intensities  are  a,  b,  c,  are  synchronous,  with  complete  opposi- 
tion between  them,  and  if  we  have  a  >  b,  and  b  >  c,  the  sum  of  arrest,  according  to 
Herbart,  will  be  =  b  +  c,  or,  in  general,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  weaker 
idexu),  whatever  their  number ;  for  if  these  were  all  fully  arrested,  the  strongest  would 
be  able  to  assert  itself  in  its  full  force.  The  sum  of  arrest  here  again  is  distributed  in 
a  manner  inversely  proportioned  to  the  intensities.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  arrest  falling  to  the  weakest  idea  should  equal  or  even  be  superior  to  the 
intensity  of  that  idea,  in  which  case  the  idea  will  be  wholly  forced  out  of  conscious- 
ness ;  but  it  can,  under  favoring  circumstances,  enter  again  into  consciousness.  The 
limit  at  which  the  intensity  of  an  idea  is  exactly  eqtial  to  0  is  termed  by  Herbart  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  in  which  figure,  however,  the  notion  of  the  (horizontal) 
motion  over  a  threshold  is  mixed  up  with  the  notion  of  a  (vertical)  rise  end  descent. 
That  value  of  an  idea  which  consists  with  the  depression  of  the  latter  exactly  to  a  level 
with  the  "threshold"  of  consciousness  is  termed  by  Herbart  its  "threshold  value." 
If  a  =  1  and  b  =  a,  the  "  threshold  value"  of  c  =  |/i"=  0,707. . . 

If  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  for  an  idea— the  excitation  (reckoned  here,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  as  =  1)  remaining  constant —  is  originally  =  a,  it  is,  after  the  idea, 
has  reached  the  intensity  denoted  by  x,  only  =  a  ~  x.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
idea  increases  in  intensity,  or  the  "rate  of  its  increase,"  is  at  every  instant  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  susceptibility.  It  becomes,  therefore,  constantly  less.  We 
consider  as  the  unit  of  time  (t  =  1)  that  time  in  which  the  idea  would  rise  to  the  full 
force  represented  by  a,  if  the  initial  rate  of  increase  remained  unchanged.    In  a  very 

small  portion  of  time  f  =  —  )  at  the  beginning,  this  rate  of  increase  remains  nearly 

unchanged,  and  in  the  first  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  it  must  be  considered 

t 
as  unchanged  (constant).     In  the  first  division  of  time  represented  by  — ,  therefore,  the 

n 

t 
idea  attains  nearly  to  the  force  represented  by  a.  —  ,.and  in  the  first  portion  of  time 

represented  by  dt,  its  force  becomes  a .  dt.  If  at  a  later  instant,  at  the  expiration  of 
any  specified  time  (=  t),  the  idea  has  increased  to  the  force  represented  by  x  (when, 
therefore,  the  susceptibility  will  be  measured,  not  by  a,  but  only  by  a  —  x)  the  idea 

*  Of  oonrae  the  "  coDtiadiictioD,"  if  indeed  any  czistB  in  the  snppoied  cane,  would  only  then  be  removed  when 
B  itself  or,  aim,  when  A  itself  ahoold  be  totally  arrested,  bat  not  when  only  a  qnantnm  of  intensity  =  b  and 
divided  between  the  two  ideas  should  be  arrested.  That  the  nullification  or  ** arrest"  of  on  idea  in  already 
accomplished  when  it  has  become  an  nnoonsdoos  one  (although  continuing  to  exist  in  such  uncoiuxHous  etateX 
is  an  asinimption  which  experience  forces  upon  ns,  but  which  is  scarcely  compatible  witli  Ucrbart's  Ic^ico- 
mctaphysical  principle. 
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must  increase  in  foroe,  in  a  yexy  small  iK>rtion  of  time  (  =  —  V  not  to  an  amoont 

t  t 

neaily  =  a.  — ,  but  to  an  amount  nearly  =  (a  —  x) .  -  ,and  in  an  infinitesimal  portion 

of  time  (  =  dt),  not  to  an  amount  =  a .  dt,  but  to  an  amount  =  ( a — x )  dt  If,  now,  we 
employ  dx  to  denote  the  increase  in  force,  which  the  idea,  after  it  had  increased  to  x,  ac- 
quired in  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  (or  the  difference  between  its  force  before  and 
after  this  infinitesimal  portion  of  time),  this  dx,  according  to  the  above,  is  =  (a  —  x)  dt, 

and  therefore =  dt;  from  this  equation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstance  that 

t^e  idea  has  arisen  from  a  value  =  o  and  that  consequently  f or  t  =  o  x  :=  o,  we  ob- 
tain the  result  :x=:all  —  e      j,e  denoting,  as  usual,  the  basis  of  natural  logarithma — 

If  the  excitation  is  assumed  as  constant,  yet  not  =  1,  but  =  0,  the  intensity,  to  which 
the  idea  rises  in  the  first  portion  of  time  (dt),  is  (instead  of  a .  dt,  as  above)  =  J3a.  dt ; 
consequently,  in  the  portion  of  time  (=  dt)  which  follows  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  time  t,  in  which  the  idea  has  increased  in  force  to  x,  the  force  of  the  idea  must 
increase  to  an  amount  represented  by  iS  (a  —  x)  dt,  that  is,  dx  =  i3  (a  —  x)  dt,  whence 

follows  the  equation  :x  =  a(l  —  e  V  It  thus  appears  that,  while  the  idea  ac- 
quires tolerably  soon  nearly  its  full  force  (=  a),  it  nevertheless  will  never  fully  acquire 
it  in  a  finite  time,  but  will  only  approximate  towards  it  as  the  limb  of  the  hyperbola 
approximates  toward  its  asymptote.* 

In  an  altogether  analogous  manner  Herbart  calculates  the  gradual  decrease  of  the 
"  sum  of  arrest." 

When  with  one  idea  several  others  are  combined— not  perfectly,  but  according  to 
a  certain  descending  gradation  through  larger  and  smaller  parts — ^if  that  idea  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  its  previous  arrest  and  returns  into  consciousness,  it  will  tend  to 
raise  the  others  into  consciousness  with  itself,  not,  however,  uniformly,  but  in  a  defi- 
nite order  and  sequence.  Herbart  seeks  to  determine  this  sequence  by  mathematical 
formulae.  It  is,  according  to  him,  the  varying  degrees  in  which  ideas  blend  together, 
upon  which  rests,  not  only  the  mechanism  of  what  is  called  memory  but  also  from 
which  arise  the  forms  of  space  and  time  in  human  thought ;  and  these  forms  are  not 
viewed  by  Herbart,  with  Kant,  as  d  priori  forms,  but  as  results  of  the  psychical 
mechanism. 

In  that  simple  being  which  is  the  soul  there  is  no  more  an  original  multiplicity  of 
faculties  than  of  ideas.  The  so-called  faculties  of  the  soul  are  simply  hypostatized 
class-conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena.  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  by 
reference  to  the  so-called  f acidties  is  illusory ;  the  real  causes  of  p^chical  processes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  relations  of  ideas  to  each  other.  Recollection  follows  the  laws 
of  reproduction.  The  Understanding,  which  may  be  nominally  defined  as  tiie  faculty 
for  combining  our  thoughts  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  thought,  has  for 
its  basis  the  complete  effect  of  those  series  of  ideas  which  are  formed  in  our  souls 
through  the  influence  of  external  things  upon  us.  By  the  Reason  is  to  be  understood 
the  faculty  for  weighing  arguments  and  counter-arguments ;  its  basis  is  the  coincident 
operation  of  several  complete  series  of  ideas.  The  so-called  Internal  Sense  is  the  ap- 
perception of  newly -formed  ideas  through  earlier  but  similar  masses  of  ideas.     The 

*  The  necessary  oonseqnence  implied  in  the  fonnula,  viz. :  that  the  weakness  of  the  excitation  mnj  be 
completely  made  good  in  the  result  by  its  longer  duration,  aecma  to  be  in  oontndlctian  with  our  experience. 
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Feelings  ariBe  when  diffeient  f oroea  work  in  the  same  or  in  oppoedte  Bensee  on  the  same 
idea.  The  Will  is  effort  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  the  attainability  of  the  object  of 
effort.  Freedom  of  the  Will,  in  psychology,  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strong- 
est masses  of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions.  Kant^s  doctrine  of  *^  tran- 
scendental freedom  "  is  false,  and  is  also  in  conflict  with  the  practical  interest  of  man, 
since  it  renders  the  development  of  character  impossible. 

The  source  of  ouz  sesthetic  Ideas  is  to  be  found  in  our  involuntary  judgments  of 
taste,  and,  in  particular,  the  source  of  our  Ethical  Ideas  is  found  in  such  judgments  of 
taste  respecting  relations  of  wilL  The  Idea  of  Internal  Freedom  is  founded  on  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  harmony  between  the  will  and  our  judgment  respecting  the 
will.  In  the  case  of  pure  relations  of  magnitude,  the  greater  always  pleases  beside 
the  smaller ;  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Idea  of  Perfection.  Those  conceptions  of  magni- 
tude, which  are  employed  in  the  comparison  of  acts  of  will,  are :  intension,  extension 
(t.  e.,  multiplicity  of  objects  willed),  and  concentration  of  manifold  volitions  to  a 
joint  or  total  effect,  or  intension  as  arising  anew  out  of  extension.  The  objective  cor- 
relate to  the  Idea  of  Benevolence  is  harmony  between  our  own  will  and  the  presup- 
posed will  of  another.  The  Idea  of  Legal  Right  is  founded  on  our  displeasure  at 
strife ;  legal  right  is  the  rule  established  or  recognized  by  the  parties  interested,  for  the 
avoidance  of  strife.  When,  through  the  intentional  action  of  one  will  upon  another  or 
through  intentional  well-doing  or  ill-doing  the  condition,  in  which  the  wills  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  would  otherwise  have  remained,  is  broken  off  or  violently  disturbed,  the 
act  produces  dissatisfaction  ;  from  this  dissatisfaction  arises  the  Idea  of  Retribution  or 
Compensation  (Equity),  or  of  a  rectification  of  the  disturbance  by  the  transfer  of  an 
equal  amount  of  good  or  the  reverse  from  the  receiver  to  the  doer.  •  With  these  primazy 
or  original  Ideas  are  connected  the  derived  ethical  Ideas  relating  to  society,  in  particu- 
lar the  Idea  of  the  legal  society,  of  the  system  of  rewards,  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion, of  the  system  of  culture,  and  of  society  as  a  person,  which  are  founded  respec- 
tively on  the  Ideas  of  legal  right,  compensation,  the  public  welfare,  spiritual  perf ecl^ion, 
and  inward  freedom.  Nothing  but  the  union  and  mild  guidance  of  all  Ideas  can  give 
to  life  a  satisfying  direction. 

The  basis  of  reUgious  faith  is  to  be  found,  according  to  Herbart,  in  the  contempla-  i 
tion  of  nature,  but  the  perfecting  of  faith  is  the  work  of  ethics.  The  adaptation 
apparent  in  the  higher  organisms  cannot  be  referred  to  chance,  nor  can  its  existence  \ 
in  nature  be  denied  on  the  plea  that  it  is  simply  a  form  of  human  thought.  The  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  it  is  found  only  in  a  divine  intelligence,  in  which  the  order  of 
the  simple,  real  essences  must  have  its  souroe.  A  scientific  system  of  natural  theology 
is  beyond  our  reach.  More  important  than  the  theoretical  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  Qtod  is,  for  the  religious  consciousness,  the  qualification  of  that  conception 
by  the  ethical  predicates  of  wisdom,  holiness,  power,  love,  and  justice— predicates 
which  are  in  part  incompatible  with  pantheisnu  * 

*  Whether  the  oontradlctions  which  Herbart  regards  as  existing  in  the  '*  f ormnl  oonoeptfcms  forced  upon 
OB  by  experience*'  are  really  contained  in  them,  is  at  least  donbtful.  For  the  advanoe  of  science  beyond  the 
sphere  of  empbicism  the  stimmlus  of  these  oontradlctions  is  not  needed ;  sa<di  stimulns  is  found,  rather,  in  the 
tact  that  not  only  the  existence  of  individual  objects  and  things  is  manifest  to  us,  bnt  also  the  exlKtcnoe  of 
relatiacM,  varieties  of  worth,  ends,  and  laws,  on  which  the  f ormatloa  of  our  logical  norms,  as  also  of  our 
ethical  notions,  is  founded.  Trendelenburg  seeks,  in  an  essay  on  Herbart's  Metaphysics  (in  the  Jfonatsberic/ae 
der  BerUner  AkadenUe  der  Wiswntcfu^ften,  Nov.,  1863,  p.  654  seq. ;  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  Tr.'s 
SUior.  BeUr.  mtt  PkOoa.^  Berlin,  ISSfi,  pp.  818-861),  and  in  a  second  article  (Monattbtr.  der  BerL  Akad.^ 
Feb.,  186G,  and  in  Tr.'s  ffUt.  BeUr,  gur  PkOot,,  Vol.  III.,  1867,  pp.  68-86),  in  reply  to  rejotndera  by  DroUsoii 
and  BtzttmpeU  (in  the  ZeUechr.  J%r  PkOoa,  tmdpMloB.  KrUik,  1864  and  18G6X  to  demonstrate  the  three  fol- 
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The  philosophy  of  Herbart  huA  signallj  promotdd  the  genetic  compiehensioii  of 
natnrc  and  mind.    The  doctrine  of  Ben6ke  maj  be  regarded  afl  an  attempt  to  maintain 

I  lowing  theses:  (1)  the  oontmdiotioos  which  Herbart  points  oot  In  the  nniveraal  conoeptionB  forniiihod  by 
cxpericDoe  are  not  oontradictions ;  (S)  it  th^  were  oontradLctions,  they  would  not  be  solved  by  Herbart'« 
metaphysics ;  (8)  if  they  were  contradictions  and  were  thoa  solved,  yet  others  and  greater  ones  would  remain 
unsolved.  In  considering  the  subject  of  continuity,  says  Trendelenburg,  the  multiplicity  and  Bmallnfiw  of 
parts  are  not  to  bo  isolated  from  each  other ;  the  product  of  their  number  and  magnitude  remains  identicaL 
There  are  no  "  ultimate"  parts.  In  connection  with  the  problems  of  inherence  and  change,  variety  and  ocm- 
trary  opposition  are  only  artifldaUy  transformed  into  contradictory  opposition.  (Cf.  the  remarks  in  roy 
Sustem  €f  Lofftc^  S  TT,  as  also  the  relevant  sections  in  Delboeufs  JEant  de  logique  scieyUiftque^  Li6go,  186&) 
The  principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  is  not  an  objective  law,  determining  the  nature  of  things,  but  a 
law  of  thought ;  to  objectify  this  law  and  make  of  it  a  Iaw  of  things  is  to  misapprehend  it  (a  misapprehension 
into  which,  indeed,  so  early  a  philosopher  as  Parmenides  fell).  The  apparent  contradictions  in  the  conception 
of  the  Ego  are  removed  by  Herbart  through  the  dlstinctiixi  of  different  groups  of  representations ;  but  whetiier 
the  mutual  intcrpenctration  of  representations  presupposes  a  being  of  punctual  simplicity  having  its  seat  at  a 
single  spot  within  the  brain,  and  whether  such  a  being  is  conceivable  as  a  soul,  is  at  least  extremely  proble- 
maticaL  (Cf.  my  Sytt.  q/*  Looic^  %  40.)  When  isolated  in  thought,  unity  may  appear  as  simplicity,  just  as, 
<m  the  other  hand,  plurality,  when  isolated  in  thought,  leads  to  exclusive  atomism :  but  the  facu  force  us  the 
nther  to  assume  a  synthetic  unity  in  things,  a  unity  which  is  not  that  of  a  punctual  snbstratam,  nor  of  a 
number  of  such  substrata  existing  externally  to  each  other,  but  tiie  unity  of  an  harmoniously  articulated 
whole.  The  point  is  conceivable  only  as  limit,  and  it  is  only  in  abstraction  that  it  can  be  conceived  as  inde- 
pendent; the  punctual  realities  assumed  by  Hert»rt  are  hypostatized  abstractions.  The  Action  of  the  spherical 
fonns  of  the  real  beings,  which  is  invented  ostensibly  for  didactic  purposes  alone,  is  really  employed  llkgiti- 
mately  in  Herbert's  metaphysics  as  an  element  In  the  further  oonstruction  of  the  system  of  philosophy  itself, 
but  only  to  bo  afterwards  cast  aside  when  it  has  rendered  this  service ;  it  is  on  such  alternate  use  and  rejection 
of  ttUH  fiction  that  Herbitrt*s  account  of  intelligible  space  and  of  the  attraction  of  the  elements  is  founded. 
The  alleged  necessity  that  external  position  correspond  with  internal  condition  is  left  without  satisfactory 
explanation.  In  a  simple  real  being  no  itnages  conki  ever  arise,  for  these,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
internal  sense,  have  extension  in  space ;  Herbert's  endeavors  to  point  oat  the  conditions  under  which  the 
notion  of  space  is  formed  do  not  disprove  the  impossibility  of  any  such  notion  as  arising  in  an  absolutely 
q;»oeless  being.  The  theory  of  self-preservations  is  vitiated  by  the  contradiction  that,  while  according  to  the 
theory  only  the  old  is  preserved,  there  yet  is  developed  something  new,  which  latter  is  reputed  even  to  remain 
after  the  removal  of  the  disturbance,  which,  on  its  port,  was  really  no  disturbance.  In  the  supposed  case  of 
opposed  ideas  which  cannot  subsist  together  and  cannot  destroy  each  other,  two  neccsHities  are  brought  into 
conflict,  which  in  their  principles  are  absolute  and  admit  of  no  compromise  between  them.  It  is  not  sufficioit 
ttiat  a  quantnm  equal  to  the  weaker  ideas  be  arrested ;  at  least  the  weaker  idea  should  be  itself  arrcstnl  or 
rather  annihilated,  and,  in  case  it  continues  to  resist,  the  conflict,  to  satisfy  the  law  of  oontradicUon,  should 
be  continued  until  all  the  ideas  in  conflict  t>e  destroyed.  The  fact  that  this  is  impossible,  and  that  experience 
ahows  a  different  result,  proves  only  the  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  of  beings  which  ate  mere  points.  Alb. 
Lange  {Die  OruruUegung  der  mathem.  Ptychol.^  Dnisbnrg,  1865;  cf.,  per  contra,  Cornelius,  in  the  ZefCso&r. 
far  ex.  PAi/o*.,  VI.,  Nos.  8  and  4)  censures  Herbart  for  assuming  a  "sum  of  arrest'^  of  fixed  magnitude  as 
the  basis  of  the  computation ;  the  investigator  who  respects  only  natural  law  will  seek  to  dctcrmme  tho 
result  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  ideas  tend  to  limit  each  other,  and  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  resistance,  and  will  not  assume  it  at  the  outset  as  a  postulate.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  Herbart  indulges  in  assumptions  concerning  the  magnitude  and  constancy  of  the  sum  of  am^it« 
which  interfere  with  the  logical  oonsequences  of  his  principles.  With  Herbart's  metaphysics  his  theology 
conflicts  in  numerous  points.  The  dedgnful  order  among  the  simple  real  beings  presupposes  reality  of  relar 
tions  in  intelligible  qiace,  which  is  nevertheless  denied  by  the  metaphysics.  As  a  person,  God,  aooordiug  to 
Herbartian  principles,  must  be  a  simple  real  essence,  which,  limited  in  itself  to  its  idmple  quality,  can  only  rise 
to  intelligence  through  an  intelligent  grouping  of  the  other  simple  essences  with  which  it  is  assodatod ;  but 
such  grouping,  since,  as  being  the  explanation  of  the  divine  intelligence,  it  could  not  bo  explained  by  tho 
latter,  would  be  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  to  assume  it  as  an  explanation  of  adaptation  in  general  woold 
be  only  throwing  the  explanation  further  back.  Herbart  himself  confesses  that  his  metaphysics  threatena 
to  forsake  him  when  he  attempts  to  apply  it  to  theology  (and  indeed  he  censures  the  attempt  so  to  apply  it  as 
an  abuse  of  metaphysics  and  the  result  only  of  a  subtilizing  curiosity),  and  ho  compares  the  demand  for  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God  to  the  wish  of  Semele,  who  prayed  for  her  own  destruction ;  but  he  has  not  the 
advantage  which  Kant  had  of  behig  able  to  justify  his  denial  of  the  validily  of  all  attempts  to  philoeo{rfiiie  in 
theology  through  a  previous  (snppoaed)^emouBtratioa  of  oar  Ignaranoe  as  to  the  manner  in  which  *'  things  in 
themselves"  exist.    If  the  quoUty  of  that  almpte  real  eflseooe  wUoh  Is  GNd  be  ■ammod  M  infinitely  intsiMlVB, 
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and  extend  the  ground  won  hj  Herbart,  withoti;t  the  defects  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  and,  in  particalar,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  fiction  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of 
the  soul. 

§  133.  Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke  (1798-1854),  in  opposition  espe- 
cially to  Hegel's  and  also  to  Herbart's  speculation,  and  on  the  basis  of 
various  doctrines  held  by  English  and  Scotch  philosophers,  as  also  of 
doctrines  maintained  by  Kant,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  Fries,  Sclileierniacher, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Ilerbart,  developed  a  psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine,  resting  exclusively  on  internal  experience.  The  guiding 
thought  with  Beneke  is,  that  through  self -consciousness  we  know  our- 
selves psychically  just  as  we  really  are,  but  that  we  are  able  only 
imperfectly  to  know  the  external  world  through  the  senses,  and  that 
we  only  in  so  far  apprehend  its  true  nature  as  we  suppose  analoga  of 
our  own  psychical  life  to  underlie  the  phenomena  of  the  world  of 
sense.  All  of  the  more  complicated  psychical  processes  are  derived 
by  Beneke  fi'om  four  elementary  or  fundamental  processes,  namely, 
the  process  of  the  appropriation  of  impressions,  the  process  of  the 
f onnation  of  new  elementary  psychical  powers  or  faculties,  the  pro- 
cess of  tlie  compensating  adjustment  or  transfer  of  impressions  ["  ex- 
citations "]  and  faculties,  and  the  process  of  the  mutual  attraction  and 
blending  of  homogeneous  psychical  products ;  mider  the  third  process 
certain  psychical  products,  having  lost  a  portion  of  their  elements, 
become  unconscious  or  continue  to  exist  as  simple  vestiges,  while, 
these  lost  elements  being  united  to  other  products,  the  latter,  if  they 
were  previously  unconscious,  are  elevated  into  consciousness,  and,  if 
tliey  were  already  conscious,  are  elevated  into  more  vivid  conscious- 
ness.   On  his  reduction  of  the  complicated  psychical  phenomena  to 

it  Is,  in  the  first  place,  very  doabtfal  whether  this  inflnltade  must  not  in  logical  consistenpy  be  denied  by 
Herbort  on  the  same  gromid  on  which  he  denies  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  real  beings ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  equally  and  even  more  qoestionable  whether  mere  infinitude  of  InteuAity  can  be 
r^iatded  of  itself  as  a  principle  of  the  order  in  the  ideas  of  God,  and  whether,  therefore,  it  can  render 
snpcrfiuons  the  hypothesis  of  a  designfnl  grouping  of  real  beings  independently  of  God,  and  on  which 
grouping  the  rational  order  of  the  ideas  in  God  depends.  If  it  cannot,  it  is  as  easy,  if  not  easier,  to  couBidor 
the  adaptation  in  the  order  of  the  world  as  eternal  (in  which  case  the  existence  of  God,  though  still  po5wi- 
ble,  would  not  be  proved),  as  to  imagine  a  primitive  adaptation  of  things,  between  which  and  the  presv^nt 
order  of  the  world  God  occupies  an  Intermediate  place.  Herbart's  ethics  and  aosthetics  in  general  arc  not 
allied  to  his  theoretical  philosophy  by  a  oommon  principle.  It  is  extremely  questionable  whether  our  judg- 
ments of  satisfaction  and  dLssatlsfaction— which  judgments,  in  the  assumed  interest  of  the  purity  of  moral 
perception,  Herbart  declares  to  be  absolute  and  hence  independent  of  the  natural  differences  in  worth  of  the 
various  intellectual  functions— can  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  beautiful  and  the  moral,  and 
whether,  in  particular,  they  pan  furnish  a  sufllclont  explanation  of  moral  obligation.  Cf.  Trendelenburg, 
ir.'«  praktitche  PfUlOHophis  und  <Ue  EtMk  der  AUitru,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad,  uf  Sciences, 
1860,  and  in  Vol.  8  of  Tr.'s  Hiator,  BeUr.^  Berlin,  1867,  pp.  123-170 ;  and,  per  contra^  Allihn,  in  the  ZeUschr, 
/.  exacte  Phiioe.,  VI.,  1, 1866. 
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these  "fundamental  processes"  rests  Beneke's  essential  merit.  His 
work  will  continue  to  possess  a  decided  value  for  psychology  and  all 
other  branches  of  philosophy,  so  far  aa  these  rest  on  psychology, 
although  his  conception  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes 
themselves  may  need  to  be  completely  I'evised.  The  science  of  morals 
is  founded  by  Beneke  on  the  natural  varieties  or  relations  of  wortli 
which  subsist  among  the  various  psychical  functions  and  express 
themselves  originally  in  feelings.  That  which,  conformably  to  tliese 
relations,  has  the  most  worth,  not  only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for 
all  those  whom  our  conduct  may  influence — so  far  as  this  can  be 
measured — is  morally  good.  Moral  freedom  consists  in  such  a  decided 
preponderance  and  such  a  firm  establishment  of  the  moral  nature  in 
man,  tfiat  his  volition  and  action  are  determined  by  this  nature  alone. 
Conscience  exists,  whenever,  in  considering  our  own  action,  the  idea  or 
the  feeling  of  an  estimate  of  conduct  which  is  true  for  all  men  enters 
in  alongside  of  an  in  any  sense  diflFerent  valuation  or  tendency  on 
our  own  part.  The  science  of  education  and  'instruction  I'ests  on 
psychology  and  ethics,  says  Beneke,  and  for  the  development  of  it  he 
labored  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  His  religious  philosophy  pre- 
supposes a  strict  separation  between  the  provinces  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith. 

With  reference  to  the  higtory  of  Bejicke's  inteUectnal  dovelopineiit,  he  himself  has  expressed  himself  in 
Die  nette  Pntjikoloffie  (Berlin,  1845,  Sd  ecRay,  p.  76  seq. :  '*  On  the  Relation  of  my  Psycholoey  to  Uerbart's*"). 
In  the  preface  to  his  Beitrdge  tur  SeelenkrankheiUkunde  (1834,  p.  VIL  aeq.)  he  explainn  hi«  poubon  with 
reference  to  certain  cases  of  disagreement  Ixtween  liimself  and  others.  In  Dicsterwct^'s  Piidag.  JaJtrbuch 
for  1866  is  contained  a  biography  of  Beneke  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Berlin,  to  which  DrauUer,  in  the  same  peri- 
odica], adds  a  supplement.  A  brief  characterisation  of  the  writings  of  Beneke,  in  the  order  of  their  publica- 
tion, is  given  by  Joh.  (Gottlieb  Dressier  in  the  supplement  to  the  third  edition  of  Beneke's  LeArbuck  der  P»if- 
ckologie^  edited  by  Dressier,  Berlin,  1S61  (also  printed  separately). 

Friedrich  Eduard  Beneke  was  bom  in  Berlin,  on  the  17th  of  Febraary,  1798,  and 
died  there  March  1,  1854.  He  received  his  early  edncation  in  hia  native  city  at  the 
Gymnasium  Fridericianum,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Bemhardi. 
He  took  part  in  the  military  campaign  of  1815,  and  then  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy in  Halle  and  Berlin.  He  fell  specially  under  the  influence  of  De  Wette,  who 
directed  his  attention  to  Fries,  and  of  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  earliest  writings.  The  private  studies  of  Beneke  were  directed  partly  to  the  more 
recent  English  philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  works  of  Garve,  Platner,  Kuit,  and  Fried - 
rich  Heinrich  Jacob! ;  the  Complete  Works  of  the  latter  were  reviewed  by  Beneke  in 
the  Bermes,  Vol.  XIV.,  1822,  pp.  255-839.  He  also  early  turned  his  attention  to  the 
writings  of  Schopenhauer,  as  is  shown  by  his  above-cited  (g  131,  Lit.)  review  of  them. 
Kot  until  his  first  three  works  (OutUnes  of  the  Science  of  Cognition,  Empirical  Psy- 
chology as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge,  and  I>e  veris  phiUmphia  initiis,  his  I>oGtor's 
Dissertation)  had  already  appeared  (in  1820)  did  he  become  acquainted  with  one  cC 
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Herbart's  works ;  that  work  was  the  second  edition  of  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
(1821) ;  until  then  he  had  possessed  only  a  superficial  knowledge  (acquired  perhaps 
through  Stiedenroth's  Theorie  des  Wissens,  Gottingeu,  1819)  of  Herbart's  views. 
From  this  time  on  he  studied  the  works  of  Herbart  with  a  very  lively  interest.  Many 
of  them  he  reviewed.  He  found  in  Herbart  the  most  acute  and  (after  Jacobi's  death) 
the  most  profound  of  the  German  philosophers  then  living.  But  while  Herbart  founded 
his  psychology  on  **  experience,  mathematics,  and  metaphysics/'  Beneke  rejected  from 
psychology  the  metaphysical  basis  as  well  as  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it, 
admitting  nothing  but  what  is  derived  from  internal  experience,  and  insisting  that  the 
data  furnished  by  such  experience  should  be  put  to  scientific  account  by  following  the 
same  method  by  which  the  natural  sciences  interpret  the  data  of  external  experience. 
Beneke  denies  that  there  are  contradictions  involved  in  the  conceptions  furnished  by 
experience,  and  that  metaphysical  speculation  is  necessary  in  order  by  the  *"  method 
of  relations  "  to  remove  them.  In  the  theory  of  the  punctual  simplicity  of  the  human 
soul  he  finds  the  fundamental  error  of  Herbart's  psychology,  asserting  that  it  results 
in  a  general  falsification  of  the  results  of  internal  experience.  Beneke  approves  Her- 
bart's warfare  against  the  recognition  of  those  ^^ faculties  of  the  soul'*  which  are,  he 
says,  in  reality  nothing  but  hypoetatized  class -conceptions  of  psychical  phenomena,  and 
y^t  are  put  forward  in  explanation  of  these  same  phenomena;  but  he  defends  the 
general  idea  of  faculties,  and  also  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  psychical  faculties. 
He  seeks  to  reduce  the  complicated  phenomena  of  psychical  life  to  a  few  fundamental 
psychical  processes.  (These  fundamental  processes  were,  for  the  most  part,  already 
mentioned  by  Beneke  in  the  Empirical  Psychology — which  appeared  in  1820,  before 
his  acquaintance  with  Herbart's  works— but  rather  sporadically  than  in  a  completo 
scientific  development ;  in  the  origination  of  his  complete  system  of  psychology  he  was 
not  inconsiderably  influenced  by  Herbart.)  In  the  year  1822,  after  the  publication  of 
Benekc's  Groundwork  of  the  Physics  ^natural  history)  of  Morals,  the  continuance  of  his 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Berlin  was  interdicted.  Beneke  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered that  this  interdict  resulted  from  the  representations  made  by  Hegel  to  his 
friend,  Minister  Von  Altenstein,  and  that  HegePs  object  was  to  prevent  the  propagation 
and  reception  at  the  University  of  Berlin  of  any  philosophy  hostile  to  his  own  and  akin 
to  the  doctrine  of  Schleiermacher  and  Fries.  By  giving  to  certain  illiberal  resolutions 
of  the  German  confederation  a  somewhat  forced  interpretation.  Von  Altenstein,  irritatccl 
by  further  steps  on  the  part  of  Beneke,  found  means  to  force  the  Saxon  government, 
which  had  designated  him  for  a  regular  professorship  of  philosophy,  not  to  appoint  to 
that  position  a  private  Dooent  from  whom,  although  politically  unsuspected,  in  Prussia 
the  Venia  legmdi  had  been  withdrawn.  Beneke  found  an  asylum  in  Gottingen,  where 
he  lectured  as  a  Daeent  from  1824  until  1827.  He  then  obtained  permission  to  return 
in  the  like  capacity  to  Berlin,  where,  in  1832,  not  long  after  Heg^Ps  death,  he  received 
the  appointment  to  an  irregular  professorship.  This  position  he,  with  unintermitting 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  author,  oontinned  to  fill  until  his  death. 

The  following  la  a  Itot  of  Beneke^s  works  (apart  from  the  reTiews  already  nottoed) : 
Oiitilncs  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  (Srksnntniulehrt  naeh  dem  BewumUetn  der  retnen  VefMi^fi  Hi 
tkren  OrundzUgen  dargetegt,  Jena,  1880).    In  this  work  a  polemical  attitude  is  amimed  toward  Kant  and 
Fries.    It  ifl  held  that  the  ''  forms''  of  knowledge,  which  Kant  deemed  A  priori^  as  weU  as  the  material  of 
knowledge,  originate  in  experience. 

OnUlnes  of  Empirical  Psychology  as  the  Basis  of  all  Knowledge  (Erfakrunffsite^leniehrt  al»  Ormuttage 
ailea  Wi9»eru  in  ikren  ffaupitttgm  dargeaUUt^  Berlin,  1830).  Beneke  explains  that  It  U  by  no  means  his 
object  in  this  work  to  expound  the  complete  soienoe  of  emplrioal  psychology,  bat  simply  to  show  how  imd 
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where  all  fomu  of  hiimaa  knowledge  have  their  roots  in  it  With  the  external  excitation  to  activitj,  teaches 
Boneke,  corresponds  an  internal,  responrive  effort.  Every  activity  is  the  result  of  sttmolos  (excitation)  and 
force.  The  several  fnndamental  activities  presuppose  an  eqoal  number  of  originally  distinct  tecolties  or 
*'  fundamental  faculties."  From  the  fnndamental  activities  all  others  are  to  be  derived,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  principle  that  **all  human  activities  leave  behind  in  us  a  certain  residnnm  which  is  capable  of  excitation.*^ 
The  revival  of  them  follows  partly  the  law  of  similarity  and  partly  the  order  of  the  previous  immediate  snc- 
oession  of  ideea  To  these  two  subjective  relations  of  ideas  all  of  the  objective  relations,  commonly  enu- 
merated, are  to  be  reduced— «o  far  as  they  arc  of  real  significance. 

De  veHa  phiUuKfphla  inUiit  JH9».  inaug.  publ.  d^.  Di6  IX.  menaia  Auq,  annt  MDCCCXX.  Baadx 
seeks  here  to  show  that  the  "end  of  philosophy  can  be  reached  in  knowledge  acquired  through  experience,"* 
and  compares  the  opposite  procedure,  by  wtiich  it  is  attempted  to  derive  all  from  one  flrfit  principle  without 
the  aid  of  experience,  to  the  foolish  attempt  to  build  a  house  from  the  roof  dovniwards.  The  dialectical 
method,  he  argues,  which  rests  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  progreislng,  natural  movement  of  ideas,  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  is  impossibie.  In  opposition  to  Kont'F  assertion  that  man  has  no  more  absotaile 
knowledge  of  his  own  psychical  functions  than  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world,  but  that  he  only  knows 
them  as  presented  to  him  by  the  '*  internal  sense,'*  Beneke.  who  in  his  Empirlcai  Ptychology  had  already 
rejected  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  internal  sense  and  reduced  the  latter  to  mere  associations,  enunciates  the 
important  principle  that  our  knowledge  of  our  ovn  psychical  functions  is  perfectly  true  (nostra*  enim 
acUonea^  qttoniam  non  aUter  qttam  impulau  quodam  ad  ecu  repetenOaa  ooffltamuaf  tmagtnea  earum  verUa- 
tern  qitaai  intemam  veramqtte  eatenUatn  attingere  apertum  esl). 

Kew  Groundwork  of  Meti4>hyBic8  {Hetu  Qrundlegung  tur  Metaphyaiky  aU  Frogrcanm  nt  aetnen  Vorle- 
aungen  iiber  Logtk  und  Metaphyalk  dem  Drucic  Ubergeben^  Berlin.  1822).  This  is  an  excellent  little  work,  in 
which  Beneke  sketches  with  great  precision  the  outlines-of  metaphyfdcs  in  the  form  In  which  he  subsequently 
continued  to  view  the  subject  By  "metaphysics"  he  imdentands  the  science  which  defines  the  relation 
between  thought  (representation)  and  being.  Ail  knowledge,  says  Beneke— who  here  extends  into  a  general 
assertion  what  Schopenhauer  had  incorrectly  restricted  to  the  case  of  our. knowledge  of  our  "wills'*— is  the 
knowledge  of  something  as  it  is  in  itself,  i.  «.,  it  is  a  knowledge  in  which  the  object  of  knowledge  in  rcpre^ 
sented  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  independently  of  our  representation  of  it  The  knowledge  which  wo  thus 
have  of  our  own  psychical  activities  is  direct.  We  are  unable  to  recognise  directly  any  mental  reprenentation 
as  referring  to  any  being  but  our  own.  Through  the  perceptions  which  we  have  of  our  bodies  we  obtain 
mediate  knowledge  of  a  being  which  we  know  also  directly  as  it  is  in  itself,  namely,  of  our  own  pHychical 
being.  On  the  occasion  of  our  perception  of  a  body  other  than  our  own,  i,  e.,  on  the  occasion  of  our  having 
such  sense-perceptions  as  are  analogous  to  those  we  have  of  our  own  bodies,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  soul  similar 
to  our  own,  and  hence  of  a  being  other  than  our  own,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  our  own  psychical 
being,  is  thought  and  known  by  us  as  it  is  in  itself.  Our  capacity  to  conceive  correctly  the  being  of  things 
other  than  ourselves  decreases  regularly  as  we  proceed  from  the  being  of  other  men,  who  are  mo«t  similar  to 
ourHelves,  to  other  forms  of  being  less  like  ourselves.  Of  the  real  being  of  those  who  least  resemble  ounclveB 
in  temperament  age,  and  education,  we  have  only  very  imperfect  ideas.  Still  more  imperfect  are  our  ideas  of 
the  real  being  of  animals,  and  with  every  step  which  we  take  downwards  in  the  scale  of  perfection  of  being, 
the  perfection  of  our  ideas  decreases.  This  latter  doctrine  Lb  held  by  Beneke  in  especial  opposition  to  Schopen- 
hauer, who,  while  affirming  that  we  may  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  world  as  ''  will,"  becomes,  in 
consequence  of  his  subsnmption  of  all  forces  under  the  abnormally  extended  conception  of  "will,*'  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  this  knowledge  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  distance  between  the 
vorions  natural  forces  and  the  human  will ;  on  this  point  Beneke  refers  to  his  review  of  Schopcnhaner*8 
World  aa  Will  and  Idea^  in  the  Jettaer  Allg.  UU.  ZeUung  for  Dec.,  1820.  Through  the  principles  abore 
enunciated  Beneke  assumes  a  firm  and  well-grounded  position,  intermediate  between  subjective  idealism  and 
that  nnphilosophlcal  realism  which  believes  that  we  acquire  immediate  and  complete  knowledge  of  Che 
external  world  t^  sense-perception. 

Gzxmndwork  of  the  Physics  of  Morals  (Grundiegung aur  Phyail  der  Sttten,  ein  OegenalBck  eu  Kanfa 
Qrundlegung  mr  Mataphyaik  der  Sltten,  nabat  einem  Anhwige  Uber  daa  Weaen  und  die  Erketintnvtagrenaen, 
der  Vertiun/t,  Berlin,  1822).  On  account  of  tho  alleged  *' Epicureanism**  contained  in  this  work,  Beneke 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  critics,  and  was  thus  led  to  publish  a  D^ence  of  the  work  {Schutzachrifl  fSr  meine 
Orundlegung  aw  Phyaik  der  StUen,  Leipsic,  1823).  In  opposition  to  the  Categrorical  Imperative  of  Kant 
Beneke  defends  feeling  as  the  basis  of  morals.  He  argues,  in  agreement  with  F.  H.  Jacobi,  against  the 
despotiBm  of  rules,  and,  in  agreement  with  Herbart  in  favor  of  determinism  as  opposed  to  Kant*8  theory  of 
"  tronaoendental  freedom.** 

Contributions  to  a  purely  Pqrchologlcal  Theory  of  Psychological  Pathology  {BeUrSge  zu  elner  rtta 
aaelenwiaaanacheiftUchen  BearbeUung  der  SeeienkranJcheitakundey  nebat  einem  vorgedruekten  Sendaehrefben 
an  Herbart :  "  Soil  die  Payckologie  metaphyHack  oderphyaiach  begr&tuiet  warden  t  '*  Leipsic,  1824). 

FEychoIogical  Bketcbea  {Paychologiache  Sktiaen.  YoL  L :  On  the  physios  of  the  feelings,  in  oonnecUon  with 
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an  csMij  on  the  development  into  consdonsnees  of  tho  activities  of  the  aoni,  Gottlngen,  1835.->'"  bronght  as  on 
offering  of  most  grateful  lovo  and  veneration  to  tho  nianea  of  onr  memorable  friend,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Jacobi*' 
Vol.  II. :  On  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  their  gradual  development,  iMef.,  18^).  The  Relation  between 
Boul  and  Body  {Das  VerhfiUnita  von  Seele  und  Leib,  Leipft.,  182U).  In  these  worlds  which  belong  together, 
Beneke  first  prcRcnts  tho  complete  development  of  his  psychological  doctrine.  Bodily  existence  is  treated  by 
him  as  the  mere  manircstation  or  symptom  either  of  psychical  being  itself  or  of  forces  which  are  similar  to 
our  psychical  forces.  Only  our  own  psychical  being  can  be  perceived  and  comprehended  by  ns  just  as  it 
rotUly  is,  and  all  ihe  other  parts  of  nature  can  only  be  thus  known  in  so  far  as  they  are  like  or  similar  to  this. 
The  definitions  given  of  the  faculties,  which  are  usually  posited  as  underlying  psychical  phenomena,  are 
declared  to  be  merely  nominal  deflnitlons;  these  "faculties**  are  simply  fabiely  hypostatizod  aggn^:ate8  of 
pfi>ychical  phenomena.  Beneke  seeks  to  distinguish  clearly  and  distinctly  between  the  various  pqrchical 
states  and  activities,  and  to  furnish  a  genetic  explanation  of  them. 

Bentham's  Principles  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Legidatlon  iGrund$&tae  <ter  Civil-  und  Criminal-OeatUeo^ 
bung^  awt  den  Handttchriften  dea  englifchen  JRechtsgelehrten  Jeremiaa  Bentham^  h€rawia«a^>6n  von  EUennt 
Jhtmont,  Mitglied  des  retfrdaetitaiiven  Hatha  von  Otnf,  Nach  dor  wweUen,  verbeaaerten  und  vermeftrten 
Anftage  bearbeittt  und  mil  Anmerkungen  veraehtn  von  F.  E.  Beneke,,  S  vols.,  Berlin,  1830).  Bentham  is  a 
*'  utilitarian ;  *^  the  principle  of  his  morals  is  the  ^'  maximization  of  happiness  or  well-being  and  the  minimi- 
zation of  evil :  ^  indlvidnal  action  and  dvil  legislation  should  be  directed  toward  that  which  procures,  not 
merely  for  some,  but  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings,  the  greatest  possible  amoimt  of  hap- 
pmess  or  well-being.  Cf.  below  %  136.  Of  Bentham's  doctrine  treat  WamkUnig,  in  his  BechtsphUoaopAie, 
Ahrena,  in  his  ReclUsphiloe.  (Ahrens  remarks,  among  other  things,  that  Illpian  had  already  said :  publicum 
Jus  estf  quod  ad  statum  ret  Romana  specials  pricatum  quod  ad  aingulorum  utUitatem  :  sunt  enim  quadam 
publice  utilia,  qucedam  pritatim\  I.  H.  Flchte,  in  his  Oeachichte  der  ^hik^  and  Rob.  von  Mohl,  in  his 
Gesch.  und  LiU.  der  SiaamotHnenKh<xflen ;  of  Beneke's  revision  WamkOnig  judges  as  follows  (p.  87  seq.  of 
his  work) :  '*  Beneke  revised  the  TrttUfs  de  Ugislation  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Germans  for 
thoroughness,  so  that  it  was  first  through  him  that  the  theory  received  a  comparatively  firm  basis,  just  pro- 
IKjrtion,  and  that  exactness  which  had  previously  been  wanting  In  it.  The  personal  opinions  of  Beneke,  as 
set  forth  in  the  preface  to  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xix-xxiv.,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  doctrines  of  Bentham's 
system.*' 

Kant  and  the  Philosophical  Problem  of  our  Time  {Kant  und  die  philoaophische  Aufgabe  unaerer  Zett^ 
eine  Jubetdenkschrift  auf  die  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemnnjt>  Berlin,  1682).  The  work  was  intended  for  tho 
year  1831,  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Beaaon  [in  commemoration  of  which  this  work 
of  Beneke's  was  written]  was  published  in  1781 ;  but,  owing  to  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  printers,  it  was  not 
given  to  the  public  until  1882.  Beneke  seeks  to  show  that  Kant*s  intention  was  to  overthrow  that  kind  of 
speculation  which  transcends  the  sphere  of  experience,  and  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  method  a  priori 
follow^ed  in  the  Critique  that  this  end  was  not  attained  and  that  inexperimental  speculation  respecting  the 
''  Absolute  **  again  came  into  vogue. 

Kannal  of  Logic  as  the  Science  of  the  Technics  of  Thought  {Lehrlmch  der  ZogOt  a2a  KunaOehrt^  etc., 
Betlin,  1832). 

Manual  of  Psychology  as  a  Natinal  Sdenoe  (Lehrbuch  der  Paychologie  ala  ydtitrwiaaenachcift^  Berlin, 
1833 ;  2d  ed..  (bid.,  1845 ;  8d  ed.,  1801).  Dressier,  the  editor  of  the  third  edition,  says  justly  that  this  work 
"  occupies  the  central  position  among  all  the  works  of  Beneke  { **  it  '*  presents  nith  the  greatest  precision  the 
principles  of  the  new  p^chology."  It  is  principally  on  the  basis  of  this  work  that  we  shall  give  below  the 
doctrine  of  Beneke.   [Engl,  transl.  of  8d  ed.,  "  Eleinonts  of  Piychol."  transl.  by  Q.  Bane,  Lond..  1871. —TV.l 

Philosophy  In  its  BelaUon  to  Experience,  Speculation,  and  Life  (Die  PhUoaophU  in  ihrem  VerhUUniaae, 
etc,  Berlin,  1833). 

Theory  of  Education  and  Teaching  {Eretehunga-  und  UnterrichtaleAre,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1885-86 :  sooond 
enlarged  and  improved  edition,  1842 :  8d  edition,  ed.  by  J.  G.  Dressier,  18P>4>.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
theory  of  education,  the  second  of  teaching.  Particularly  in  consequence  of  the  application  made  in  this 
work  of  pqrchology  to  the  work  of  scientiflcally  establishing  a  practical  pedagogical  system,  the  doctnno  of 
Beneke  became  extended  among  a  tolerably  numerous  body  of  teachers. 

Explanations  concerning  the  Nature  and  Meaning  of  the  Fundamental  Hypotheses  in  my  Psychology 
{EriaiUerungen  fiber  die  Katur  und  Bedetttung  meiner  psychologiachen  Orundhppotheaen,  Berhn,  1886). 

Our  TJniversities  and  thehr  Needs  (Unaere  UniveraUdten  und  toaa  ihnen  Noth  thut,  in  Bri^en  an  Dr. 
Dieatenoeg,  Berlin,  1836).    Occasioned  by  Die«tcnveg»s  work  on  the  '» Vital  Question  of  Civniwitlon." 

Outlines  of  the  Natural  System  of  Practical  Philosophy  {Orutidlinien,  etc,  Vol.  L :  Qcneml  Ethics, 
Beriin,  1837;  VoL  H. :  Special  Ethics,  1840 ;  Vol.  III. :  Outlines  of  Natural  Law,  of  Politics,  and  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Criminal  Law,-laying  of  the  general  foundations,  1838).  An  additional  volume  on  natural 
right  hi  its  special  aspects  was  proposed,  but  was  not  published.  Dresder,  in  his  review  of  Beneke's  writings, 
justly  says ;  "  Beneke  himself  pronounced  his  Ethics  to  be  his  most  snooessful  work,  and  the  one  which  wae 
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moat  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  vhoever  is  aoqaalnted  with  it  will  readily  agree  with  him  in  this.  Ite  lich- 
nefis  is  extraordljiary,  bnt  stHl  more  worthy  of  praise  are  the  thorongfaneas  and  profundity  with  which  it 
handles  the  most  difflcolt  questions.'' 

SyUogimwrum  analvUcorum  oriffines  ei  ordinem  naiuralem  demonstratU  FrUL  Ed,  Beneke^  BctIIii,  1889. 

System  of  MeUphydcs  and  Religious  Philosophy  (System  der  Metaphystk.  und  BeUgiorup^Mopkit,  am 
den  tiatHrUchen  OrvndverhdltnitMn  det  menachUc/ien  OeUtUs  abgeleitet^  Berlin,  1840).  Beneke's  ''meia- 
physicfi,'*  i.  e.,  his  determination  at  the  relation  between  representative  thought  and  being,  or  his  solution  of 
the  fundamental  problem  in  the  sdenoe  of  cognition,  is  a  development  of  the  prindpleB  already  enundatrd 
by  the  author  in  1822.  The  work  is  characterized  equally  by  cleamosa  and  thoroughness,  and  the  psycbo- 
logical  bases  are  sUli  more  carefully  and  solidly  laid  than  in  the  previous  work.  In  his  '*  religious  philu^o• 
phy  "  Bcnekc  seeks  to  furnish  a  philosophical  explanation  ouly  of  religion  as  a  psychical  phenomenon,  but 
not  of  the  objects  of  rpligious  faith  ;  whatever  lie.'f  beyond  the  range  of  experience  can  only  be  believed,  bnt 
not  known.  Still  Beneke  believes  that  empirical  psychology  tends  to  oonobomte  the  belief  in  the  oontinn«t 
exiHtence  of  the  soul  after  death,  not  t>eoaose  the  soul  is  a  *'  simide*'  being— which  doctrine  Beneke  holdi  to 
be  but  a  prejudice,  inoompatibLe  with  a  sound  empirical  psychology— bnt  because  of  the  "enengy  of  the 
primitive  faculties,**  in  which  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul  is  grounded. 

System  of  Logic  as  the  Art  of  Thought  (Si/atem  der  Logik  cUs  KuntUehre  dee  Denkene^  %  vols.,  Berlin. 
1843).  This  is  a  development  of  the  outhncs  laid  down  in  the  **  Lehrbuch^  of  18S2.  Benclce  separates  the 
consideration  of  *'  analytical  ^  thought  from  that  of  *'  q^nthetic'*  thought^  and  leaves  out  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  theory  of  cognition,  which  are  treated  in  the  *'  Metaphysics ;  *"  compare  on  these  points  my  criUcifim 
in  $  34  of  my  System  of  Logic. 

The  New  Psychology  ( J>ie  nette  Pevchologte.  ErlSutemde  Ai^feSue  mr  twelten  AtOUige  Tnetnes  Lekr- 
&ttcA«  der  Paychologie  aia  yaiunoUnenechafl,  Berlin,  1846). 

Die  R^orm  uitd  die  SUUung  uneerer  Schulen,  ein  phUosopAUehee  OutaeMen^  Berlin,  1848. 

PragmatUche  Peychologie  oder  Seelenlehre  tn  der  Anweruittng  avS^a»  Leben^  S  vols^  Berlin,  18G0. 

Lehrbuch  der  pragmatinchen  Psychologies  Berlin,  lb63. 

ArcAiv  far  die  pragmatiecfie  Peychologie^  Z  vol&,  Berlin,  1861-^. 

Howeyer  difficult,  sajs  Beneke  in  the  introduction  to  hia  **  Manual  of  Psychology  as 
a  Natural  Science,^^  it  may  be  to  indicate  the  real  boundaries  which  separate  the 
psychical  from  the  corporeal,  yet  the  subject  of  our  scienoe  is  marked  off  by  a  perfectly 
clear  and  definite  boundary-line  :  to  psychology  belongs  all  that  which  we  apprehend 
through  internal  perception  and  sensation ;  whatever  we  apprehend  through  external 
senses  is  at  least  not  at  once  and  immediately  adapted  to  become  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logical elaboration,  but  must,  if  it  is  to  be  thus  employed ,  have  been  first  interpreted 
over  into  products  of  the  internal  sense. 

The  method  of  psychology  must  agree  with  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  eztexnal 
nature.  It  must  begin  with  observations  of  experience,  and  experience  must  (through 
induction,  the  construction  of  hypotheses,  etc.)  be  rationally  elaborated. 

Psychology  is  not  to  be  founded  on  metaphysics ;  on  the  contraiy,  metaphysics, 
as  also  all  other  philosophical  sciences,  mtist  have  psychology  for  its  basis. 

Beneke  designates  as  the  principal  stadia  in  the  progress  of  scientific  psychology, 
the  banishment  of  ^*  innate  ideas  ^'  (through  Looke,  espedally)  and  of  innate,  abstract 
*^  faculties  of  the  soul'^  (through  Herbart  and  through  Beneke  himself).  Still,  the 
notion  of  faculties,  continues  Beneke,  is  not  to  be  altogether  rejected ;  but  instead  of 
those  ** faculties"  (such  as  understanding,  judgment,  etc.)  which  have  been  falsely 
assumed  as  primitive,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  hypostatized  class-conceptions  of 
veiy  complicated  phenomena,  we  must  seek  to  determine  which  are  the  truly  elemen- 
tary faculties.  Power  or  faculty  is  the  operative  factor  in  any  procesa  The  faculties 
are  not  mere  possibilities,  but  possess  within  the  soul  the  same  degree  of  reality  which 
the  developments,  rendered  possible  by  them,  have  as  oonadous  phenomena.  The 
faculties  are  the  elements  of  the  substance  of  the  soul  iteelf ;  they  are  not  inherent  in 
a  substratum  distinct  from  themselves.  A  thing  is  only  the  earn  ot  its  own  combined 
forces. 
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The  immediabe  aoientific  problem  is  to  analyze  the  resnlts  of  diraot  consoioasnefis 
into  their  simple  elements,  i.  e.j  to  reduce  them  to  a  number  of  fundamental  processes 
or  laws.  When  these  are  known,  we  can  conclude  from  them  to  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties in  question. 

The  fundamental  psychical  processes,  according  to  Beneke,  are  the  following : 

First  Fundamental  Process,  The  human  soul,  in  consequence  of  impressions  or 
excitations  coming  from  without,  forms  sensations  and  perceptions.  It  .does  this 
through  the  agency  of  internal  powers  or  faculties,  through  which  it  receives  and 
appropriates  the  excitations.  The  faculties  which  perceive  these  excitations  are  the 
**  elementary  faculties"  of  the  souL  Beneke  assigns  to  each  one  of  the  senses  not 
merely  one  ^^  elementary  faculty,"  but  a  number  of  such  faculties,  which  in  each  case 
constitute  one  system.  Every  separate  sensuous  excitation  is  token  up  into  the  soul 
through  only  one  of  the  elementaiy  faculties.* 

Second  Fundamental  Process.  New  elementary  faculties  are  constantly  being  dcvcl-  i 
oped  and  added  to  the  human  soul.  Beneke  concludes  to  the  reality  of  this  Process,  j 
which  is  not  a  direct  object  of  internal  perception,  from  the  circumstance  that  from 
time  to  time  there  arises,  in  connection  with  the  elementary  faculties,  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  an  inability  to  form  sensuous  perceptions  or  to  execute  other  activities,  for 
which,  therefore,  new  and  independent  elementary  faculties  are  required,  and  that 
these  latter  then  remain  for  a  subsequent,  more  or  less  extended  use.  Beneke  com- 
I>ares  this  process  to  the  development  of  forces  through  assimilation  of  nutriment, 
which  constitutes  the  vital  process  in  vegetable  organisms.     He  considers  it  probable, 

*  The  "  deinect^iy  funltlea^  are  Uie  most  elementary  parts  of  the  psychical  sabstRiioe.  Tho  question 
may  be  asked,  In  what  rolation  thoee  so-called  "'  elementary  faculties  "  stand  to  tho  ganglionic  cells,  or  to  the 
elements  of  thoee  cells,  in  the  brain.  The  dirtinction  between  the  corporeal  and  the  psychical  generally  is  a 
distinction  of  perception  or  apprehendon,  and  not  of  being.  The  same  thing  may  bo  perceived  either  inter 
nolly  in  sclf-oonscioasneas,  or  externally  through  the  senses ;  in  tho  former  case  we  know  it  as  it  really  Is ;  in 
the  latter,  our  perception  is  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  partly  by  the  nature  of  the 
perceiving  subject.  Extension  in  space,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression,  as  extension  in  throe  dimen- 
sions, belongs  (aooordlng  to  Beneke,  whose  doctrine  in  this  regard  is  far  from  being  inoontrovcrtiblc)  only  to 
sensible  phenomena,  while  in  the  sphere  of  absolute  reality  juxtaposition  of  objects  is  impossible,  except  in 
some  such  sense  as  that  in  wliich  one  thought  is  said  to  exist  in  us  by  the  side  of  another.  All  materiality, 
therefore,  belongs  only  to  phenomena.  Now,  not  only  that  which  we  know  through  internal  perception  as 
being  psychical  in  its  nature,  but  also,  ii\  reality,  that  which  appears  to  us  through  the  senses  as  m«t»<»H«^, 
ooneistH  of  several  systems  of  forces.  It  is  conceivable,  that  all  of  these  should  be  capable  of  being  Icaovm  in 
the  twofold  manner  above  indicated.  But  it  is  also  equally  conceivable  that  some  of  the  qrstems  should  be 
only  externally,  and  others  only  internally  perceptible,  or,  finally,  that  some,  namely  the  lowc^it  systems, 
should  be  only  externally,  others,  namely  the  highoot,  only  internally  perceptible,  and  that  certain  intermedi- 
ate systems  should  be,  at  least  upder  certain  circumstances,  capable  of  being  perceived  in  both  ways.  Beneke 
holds  the  third  alternative  to  be  the  actually  correct  one.  Hence  the  hypothesis,  that  the  separate  *'  elemen- 
tary faculties'^  are  identical  with  the  smallest  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  microscopically  perceptible,  say 
^ith  the  ganglionic  cells,  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Beneke's  principles.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is 
not  propounded  by  Beneke,  who  shows  himself  the  rather  inclined  to  regard  as  correct  tho  opinion  that  the 
psychical  substance  Is  rMlUer  distinguished  from  the  brain.  Between  all  higher  and  lower  systems  of 
fbrces,  whether  they  bo  perceived  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  there  exists  (in  virtue  of  the  "  process  of 
equalization  or  balancing/'  to  be  mentioned  below)  a  causal  nexus,  the  posslbUity  of  which  is  explained  by 
the  real  homogeneity  of  all  these  systems.  But  in  the  case  of  that  which  is  both  intemaDy  and  externally 
perceived  (or  which  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  that  which  is  so  penseived)  there  exists  neither  canml 
nexus  nor  pre-established  harmony,  but  aiwrallelism,  such  as  must  result  from  the  apprehension  in  a  two- 
ftold  manner  of  what  is  really  identical.  This  real  identity  between  objects  of  internal  and  external  percep- 
tion Beneke  appears  at  first  (in  agreement  with  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer)  to  have  regarded  as  quite 
extended ;  bat  afterwards  he  appears  to  have  admitted  it  only  within  a  more  limited  range.  Beneke 
discusses  these  questions  more  In  his  MetaphysioB  than  In  his  Psychology,  which  shoold,  he  ■f^fflt  be  Tjased 
onlv  on  Internal  peroeptioD. 
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that  the  new  elementary  faculties  are  formed  by  means  of  a  peculiar  process  of  trans- 
formation, from  the  excitations  taken  up  by  the  senses,  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
those  (spiritual  and  corporeal)  systems  which  are  united  in  the  one  human  being.  * 

Third  Fundamental  Process.  The  combination  of  faculties  and  excitations,  as 
originally  grounded  in  sensations  and  perceptions,  and  as  continued  in  reproductions 
of  sensations  and  perceptions,  shows  sometimes  a  firmer  and  sometimes  a  less  firm 
union  and  interpenetration  of  these  two  classes  of  elementa  When  the  union  of  facul- 
.  ties  and  excitations  is  weak,  and  these  elements  are  therefore  comparatively  mobile^ 
they  can  be  transferred  in  the  most  multiform  relations  from  one  psychical  combina- 
tion to  another.  In  all  psychical  combinations,  at  every  moment  in  life,  there  is  an 
active  movement  toward  a  balancing  or  equalizing  of  the  mobile  elements  contained  in 
these  combinations.     Examples  of  this  are  seen  in  the  increased  intensity  of  all  our 

1  ideas  under  the  influence  of  the  emotions  of  joy,  enthusiasm,  love,  anger,  eta,  and  also 

'  in  every  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  an  idea,  owing  to  its  association  with  another 

[  which  has  just  been  renewed  in  consciousness,  etc.f 

Every  psychical  product,  says  Beneke,  which  has  arrived  at  a  relative  degp^ee  of  per- 

-'  fection  in  the  soul  to  which  it  belongs,  persists,  even  after  it  has  disappeared  from  con- 
sciousness or  from  within  the  sphere  of  active  psychical  development,  in  the  uncon- 
scious or  interior  being  of  the  soul,  whence  it  may  afterwards  emeige  and  enter  into 

'  the  conscious  psychical  development,  or  be  reproduced.  Beneke  terms  that  which 
thus  persists  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  previous  con- 
sciousness which  has  now  become  unconscious,  but  still  continues  to  exist,  a  *'traoe,^ 
and,  in  reference  to  that  which  by  the  process  of  reproduction  may  be  developed  from 

*  It  is  indeed  a  singalar  hjpothesiB,  that  the  exdtatloiu  oominfr  from  without,  lonnd,  lij^ht,  eta,  which, 
I  when  ficnsations  are  formed,  ore  '"appropriated"  by  the  ^"elementaiy  facilities,*'  areportiaUy  ''tnmsfonned" 
)  into  each  fttcultico.  The  excitation  which  a£EectB  the  ear  is,  as  we  are  taught  by  physios,  the  result  of  a  vibm- 
tory  motion  in  the  particles  of  the  air ;  the  excitation  which  affects  the  eye,  resalts  from  a  like  motion  of  par- 
ticles of  ether,  etc.  Now,  however  these  processes  may  differ  from  the  sensations  ezdted  t^  them,  and  how- 
ever different  they  may  be  in  their  real  nature  from  that  which  physics  snpposcs  them  to  be,  yet  they  cannot 
be  anything  elflc  than  processes  (althotigh  Beneke,  who  here  neglects  the  physical  theory  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  based  on  confused  sensuous  perception,  regards  them  as  something  snbstantlal),  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
i  perceive  how  a  mere  process  can  be  changed  into  an  "  elementary  faculty,"  into  a  foroe  or  substance.  It 
would  be  a  for  more  natural  hypothesis,  and  one  which  not  only  is  not  in  oooflict  with  Beneke's  prindpies,  baft 
which  with  the  theoiy  of  innate  elementary  foculties  becomes  indispensably  necessaiy,  to  suppoae  that,  as  the 
higher  corporeal  systems  grow  out  of  the  lower,  so  from  the  former  the  pqrchical  systems  are  formed  by  the 
constant  Bflsimllntion  of  new  forces,  and  that,  say,  the  nervous  laystem  and  the  brain  serve  as  a  sort  of  reservoir 
of  forces  for  the  souL  But  these  *' forces"  or  faculties  cannot  then  be  conceived  as  empty  reoeptades  that 
must  be  flUod  from  without,  but  only  as  containing  in  themselves  the  rudiments  of  sensations,  which  need 
only  to  be  exdted,  concentrated,  and  variously  combined  through  the  operation  of  external  stimuli.  Eveiy 
substance  must,  as  was  rightly  perodved  by  Ldbnitx  and  Hecbart,  be  oonodved  as  endowed  with  ideaa 
("reprcflontations,"  in  the  widest  sense  of  this  term). 

t  The  terms  in  which  Beneke  describes  this  fundamental  process,  like  those  in  which  he  expresses  his 
theoiy  of  the  "  reception  "  of  oxdtations  and  of  the  development  of  new  elementary  faculties  through  the 
transforraatlon  of  rRceived  exdtations,  imply  the  notion  of  substantial  exdtations  (stimuli)  which  must  be 
sappoeed  to  enter  into  the  souL  But  if  the  stimulus  is  found  in  a  process  which,  in  case  it  can  Itself  be  per> 
oeived— as,  for  example,  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  vibrating  chords— must  be  perceived  as  motion,  and  more 
particularly  as  vibratory  motion,  the  sensation  arising  in  the  soul  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  reaction  from 
within  outwards,  which  can  ndther  be  entirely  nor  partially  separable  from  the  "  dementaiy  faculty  "  from 
which  it  proceeds.  Only  the  motion  with  which  a  ransation  is  combined,  but  not  the  sensation  itself,  is 
transmissible.  How  one  motion  can  be  converted  into  other  motions  is  made  intelligible  I7  the  laws  of 
mechanics.  But  It  is  impossible  to  conodve  how,  when  elementary  "  substantial "  stimuli  are  transferred 
from  one  psychical  fonnatton  to  another  («.  flr.,  from  the  notion  of  red  to  the  notion  of  blue,  which  by  the  laws 
of  association  the  notion  of  red  calls  up,  or  from  the  notion  of  a  name  to  that  of  the  thhigX  ^belr  oonvendoii 
into  elements  of  different  qualities,  a«  neoessoiily  required  hj  Beneke's  hypothesis,  is  possible 
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this  unconscious  sphere,  a  "  rudiment "  {Anlage,  or,  in  order  to  express  the  fact  that 
this  capacity  is  the  result  of  previous  processes,  Angelegt/mt,*  a  technical  term  which 
is  scarcely  capable  of  justification  in  linguistic  regards).  Of  the  *' traces"  we 
know  nothing  except  through  the  reproductions  of  thqm,  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  of 
their  existence,  because  the  results  of  these  reproductions  are  in  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative agreement  with  the  earlier  (reproduced)  psychical  formations.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  Manual  of  Fat/c/iology,  Beneke  included  among  his  **  fundamental  pro- 
cesses '*  the  process  of  the  formation  of  ^'  traces,"  but  called  attention  even  then  to  the  / 
fact  that  the  real  process  in  the  case  was  properly  only  the  transition  into  unconscious-  ' 
ness  of  what  had  been  conscious ;  the  persistence  of  the  ^'  traces,*'  he  added,  needed  no 
explanation,  since  naturally  what  had  once  existed  would  continue  to  exist,  until  through 
the  agency  of  special  causes  it  should  be  annihilated.  But  since,  as  he  alleges,  the 
process  of  becoming  unconscious  may  here  be  explained  by  a  partial  discontinuance  of 
the  action  of  stimuli,  which  is  only  one  side  of  the  process  of  the  transference  or  bal- 
ancing of  the  mobile  elements,  he  admits  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Mamcal  that 
the  partial  discontinuance  of  the  action  of  stimuli  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  a  special  fundamental  process,  and  mentions  the  fact  of  the  internal  persistence 
of  traces,  notwithstanding  its  *' extraordinary  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
soul,"  only  supplementarily  in  connection  with  the  third  fundamental  process.!  The 
^Hrace,"  says  Beneke,  is  that  which  comes  between  the  production  of  a  psychical 
activity  {e.  g.,  a  sensuous  percepjLion)  and  its  reproduction  {e.  g.^  as  recollection).  Since 
these  two  acts  are  psychical  acts,  we  may  only  conceive  of  the  trace  in  psychical  form. 
There  is  no  ^^  where  "  for  these  traces.  As  the  soul  in  general,  so  also  all  its  parts  are 
nowhere  ;  for  our  self -consciousness,  which  is  our  only  source  of  knowledge,  contains 
directly  and  intrinsically  not  the  least  indication  of  spatial  relations  in  itself.  The 
traces  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ ;  for  the  space — perceptions  and  spatial 
changes  which  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  developments  are  only  synchronous—  at 
the  most,  always  synchronous— with  the  latter,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  internal 
to  them  or  regarded  as  forming  their  (substantial)  basis.  | 

*  ilnfti£r6=groandwork,  mdiment,  germ ;  AngelegUiett^VbA  having  been  made  aach.— 3V. 

t  It  is  very  donbtful  whether  in  reality  the  formation  of  traces  does  not  involve  a  special  prooosa.  A 
**  partial  discontinuanoo  of  stimuli  '^  seems  capable  of  aooountlng  only  for  a  decrease,  and  not  for  such  a  total 
loss  of  consclonsness  with  reference  to  the  "traces,"'  as  takes  place  in  the  case  of  ideas  and  of  all  other  pny- 
chical  products  which  are  preserved  in  '*  memory.*'  But  if  the  stimulus  altogether  dies  away  on  the  occosion 
of  the  transference  of  the  state  of  excitation  which  it  produces  to  other  psychical  formations,  the  original 
resnltanc  representation  can  no  longer  exist  at  all,  and  if  any  "  trace  "  of  it  is  to  exist,  this  must  have  been 
formed  by  a  special  process :  just  as,  when  a  body  is  no  longer  struck  by  certain  rays  of  light,  no  image  of  it 
remains  visible,  unless—through  the  photographic  art,  for  example— certain  impressions  or  traces  of  it  ha've 
been  produced  by  a  special  process. 

X  That  reLition  to  space  belongs  to  external  perception  alone,  and  not  to  internal  perception  as  well,,  is  sim- 
ply. In  our  view,  a  Kantian  error,  here  shared  by  Beneke,  but  an  error  which,  if  Kant's  false  conception  of  the 
*'  internal  sense''*  be  given  up,  must  also  be  itself  given  up.  In  the  images  of  bgmuous  perception  space  is 
included.  If,  now,  *'  intcmnl  experience  *'  is  nothing  else  than  the  association  of  psychical  prodacta— omong 
which  these  Bcnsuous  perceptions  belong— with  a  subjective  direction,  together  with  the  snbsnmptien  of  these 
products  imder  the  appropriate  psychological  conceptions,  space  is  invcrivod  in  the  object  of  internal  peroep- 
tion,  i.  «.,  in  the  pejchical  products  or  elements  in  question,  and  this,  loo,  not  la  any  flguruLive,  but  in  the 
literal  sense.  The  space,  in  which  external  objects  exist,  is  only  the  continuation  beyond  the  field  of  vision 
of  the  space  in  which  our  psychical  products  exist,  and  this  continuation  involves  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  projected  space,  as  is  shown  to  a  certainty  by  the  fact  of  the  validity  of  the  mathcmntical  laws  of  mechan- 
ics, as  applied  to  the  external  objects  which  affect  our  senses.  (Sec  my  System  of  Logic,  §  44,  and  the  article 
there  dted  on  the  ♦* Theory  of  Vision,"  in  Uenle  and  Pfeuffer's  ZeiUchrifi  fiir  r<atoneUe  MedMtL,  III.,  V., 
1868,  pp.  S69-282.    The  aigumcnts  brought  forward  against  my  theory  by  Alb,  Lange  [in  his  Gtsduchte  4m 
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Fourth  Fundamental  Procen,  Like  products  of  the  human  soul  in  conscionaness, 
I  or  Himilar  products,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  Rimilarity,  attract  each  other 
'  or  tend  to  enter  into  closer  union  with  each  other.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  case  of 
witty  combination  of  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  comparisons  and  judgments,  in  the 
confluence  of  similar  feelings  and  tendencies,  etc.  But  the  only  result  of  all  these 
attractions  is  a  coming  together  of  like  products ;  a  permanent  union  or  blending  of 
them  results  when  the  supplementary,  balancing  process  is  added.  * 

In*  view  of  the  nature  of  these  fundamental  processes  Beneke  defines  the  soul  as 
;  **  a  perfectly  immaterial  being,  consisting  of  certain  fundamental  systems  [of  forces], 
which  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  combination  with  each  other,  are  most 
intimately  one,  or  constitute  one  being.  *^  The  human  soul  differs  from  the  soul  of 
the  brute  by  its  spiritual  character,  which  is  founded  in  the  higher  energy  of  its  ele- 
mentary faculties.  Further,  the  more  individual  and  definite  character  and  the  more 
definite  separation  of  the  different  elementary  systems  of  forces  in  man,  as  also  his 
possession  of  hands  and  of  language  and  his  education  during  a  long  period  of  child- 
hood, are  also  causes  of  the  spiritual  superiority  of  man  over  the  brute. 

The  powers  or  faculties  of  the  developed  soul  consist  of  the  traces  of  psychical  pro- 
I  ducts  previously  excited.     This  is  the  leading  theorem  of  Beneke^s  psychology.     To 

MalertalismiM^  Lierlohn,  1868,  pp.  407-499]— who  ncTerthclosn  aoceptti  {p.  487  9eQ,]  my  IntcrprctAticm  of  tbe 
•  relation  between  the  images  of  onr  own  bodies  and  the  images  of  other  external  objocta  in  our  nunds — has 
failed  to  oonvince  me  that  I  am  In  error,  becanm  I  mnst  answer  la  the  negative  the  question  which  he  pro- 
poeefl  on  pb  490,  line  IS,  whether  a  being  having  no  idea  of  a  Rpacc  of  more  than  two  dimensions  wonld  not 
Btill  perceive  a  mathematical  order  iu  phenomena,  although  he  could  never  have  an  idea  of  what  wc  know  as 
the  Btereomctrical  relationii  of  thingn.  The  mathematical  connection  between  the  world  which  occasions  our 
perceptions — supposing  th\A  world  to  exist  In  three  dimonAions — and  the  world  as  it  would  apiiear  to  wuA  a 
being,  would  not  bo  "  undisturbed "  [harmonious] ;  it  would  not  be  rendered  intelligible  to  this  lieing  by 
purely  planimcirlcal  laws,  in  the  sense  in  which,  for  example,  the  phenomena  observed  by  the  astronomer 
are  rciulcrod  intelligible  to  ns  by  mathematico-mechanical  laws. )  If,  then,  not  only  time,  as  Bcncke  admits, 
but  also  extension  in  space  in  three  dimensions  belongs  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  Benekc's  assertion  that 
the  soul  in  general  and  all  its  parts  are  "nowhere,'*  and  that  for  the  "  traces  **  .here  is  no  *^  where,'  is  erto- 
neous.  The  affirmation,  therefore,  that  the  '*  traces  "^  are  connected  with  no  bodily  organ,  and  that  mot:or*3 
only  run  parallel  with  the  psychical  processes  (these  motions  being  only  changes  which  arc  perceived  by  the 
senses  or  which  are  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  such  changes),  mast  be  modified.  The  theoiy  of  a  parallel- 
ism, resting  on  a  twofold  manner  of  perceiving  or  representing  one  and  the  same  real  change  or  occtirrcnoe, 
Is  correct  So  also  is  the  doctrine  that  the  internal  perception  of  such  change  or  occnrrcnca  is,  so  far  ai«  It 
extends,  in  agreement  with  the  reality.  Bnt  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  spatial  extension  In  three  «1imen- 
eions  and  that  figure  and  motion  do  not  belong  to  the  sphere  of  reality,  and  that  sensaotis  perception  and  the 
physical  and  physiological  science  whi<di  rests  upon  its  baal^  do  not  fumisb  a  very  essential  oontribtuioo  to 
paychological  knowledge. 

*  Beneke  cannot  and  does  not  intend  here  to  speak  of  an  "attrootion^  In  the  literal  mathematical 
flense  of  this  term.  Further,  every  real  alteration  in  the  relative  location  In  oonsdousnem  of  pitychical  pro- 
ducts, in  the  case  of  this  fourth  FrocM^  would  involve  the  contradiction  of  requiring  the  same  thing  not 
only  to  be  in  different  places,  but  also  to  be  fixed  at  different  places,  because  it  must  enter  into  the  most 
various  combinations  (as,  for  example,  the  notion  of  Ceesar  or  of  Cicero  enters  Into  various  oombinatioas, 
aooording  as  we  oonrider  the  one  as  a  Roman,  a  statesman,  or  a  general,  or  the  other  as  a  Roman,  a  states- 
man, an  orator,  a  philosopher,  etc.).  For  these  reasons,  Bcnekc's  conception  of  *' attraction **  should  be 
reduced  to  that  of  the  excitation  of  similar  elements  by  each  other.  But  then  this  process  will  fall,  with  the 
"balancing**  process  and  the  process  of  the  tnnsfcrenoe  of  stimuli,  nnder  the  conception  of  an  affectkai 
proceeding  from  within,  or  an  affection  of  psychical  products— which  may  or  may  not  bo  at  the  moment  in  a 
state  of  excitation— by  others  which  are  in  this  state.  This  internal  affection  may  take  cither  one  of  two 
dlffercht  directions.  It  may  pass  either  to  psychical  products  (ideas,  etc.)  which  had  previously  existed  m 
consciousness  along  with  the  one  now  newly  excited,  or  it  may  pass  simply  to  similar  products,  even  thcwgh 
no  bond  of  connection  had  been  established  between  these  through  their  previous  union  or  immediate  succes- 
sion in  con«tcloiisnes8.  The  fnndaraental  processes  may  therefore  be  designated  ss  the  formation  of  faculties, 
affection  from  vvithout,  formation  of  .tiacea,  and  affection  from  within  in  a  twofold  diioctlon. 
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enter  into  a  more  minnte  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  Beneke  develope  this 
theorem,  in  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  sensation  up  to  the 
explanation  of  the  most  complicated  and  the  highest  psychical  processes,  would  con- 
duct us  beyond  the  limits  which  must  be  observed  in  this  oompend. 

The  fundamental  requirement  of  morals,  according  to  Beneke,  is  that  we  should  in  > 
each  case  do  that  which  is  shown  by  an  objectively  and  subjectively  correct  estimation 
of  moral  values  to  be  the  best  or  naturally  the  highest. 

We  estimate,  says  Beneke,  the  values  of  all  things  with  reference  to  the  (transient  : 
or  permanent)  influence  which  they  exert  in  enhancing  or  depressing  our  psychical 
development.  This  influence  may  manifest  itself  for  our  consciousness  in  a  threefold 
manner :  (1)  directly,  at  the  time  when  it  is  exerted  ;  (2)  as  reproduced  in  the  imagi- 
nation, in  the  form  of  a  notion ;  it  is  on  the  basis  of  such  notions  that  the  values  of  . 
things  are  estimated  or  that  we  form  our  practical  views  of  things ;  (3)  as  reproduced  in  '. 
the  form  of  desires,  which  determine  the  character  of  man  and  are  the  basis  of  his 
actions.  In  all  three  forms  we  measure  the  values  of  things  by  direct  comparison  of 
their  effects  upon  our  psychical  development.  In  a  like  manner,  also,  we  judge  of  the 
moral  conditiouB  of  other  men ;  we  fig^ire  to  ourselves,  namely,  or  we  attempt  to  realize 
in  our  own  consciousness  the  effects  of  others^  experiences  upon  their  psychical  life. 
Whether  we  are  selfish  or  unselfish  in  doing  this  depends  upon  the  group  of  ideas,  in 
connection  with  which  these  effects,  as  reproduced  in  us,  are  felt,  whether  in  connection 
with  the  ideas  relating  to  ourselves,  or  in  connection  with  those  which  rehtte  to  others. 
The  extent  of  the  enhancing  or  depressing  effect  of  objects  upon  our  psychical  life  is 
determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  our  elementary  faculties,  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli  or  excitations,  and  partly  by  the  series  of  acts  which  result,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  laws  of  psychical  development,  from  the  combinations  of  facul^ 
ties  and  stimuli.  By  so  much  as  the  influence  of  an  object  of  consciousness,  as  deter- 
mined by  these  universal  causes,  is  of  a  higher  order,  by  so  much  is  the  value  of  the 
object  for  all  men  higher.  In  the  gradatiou  of  good  and  evil,  as  determined  by  this 
criterion,  a  practical  norm  is  given,  which  is  valid  for  all  men.  Guided  by  this  norm, 
for  example,  every  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  educatipn  and  not  morally  corrupted  must 
prefer  the  pleasures  of  the  nobler  senses  to  those  of  the  baser,  the  imx>rovement  of  the 
mind  to  pleasure,  the  welfare  of  an  extended  community  to  his  own  merely  personal 
advancement,  eta*  "Whatever  is  [objectively]  felt  and  [subjectively]  desired  as  being 
of  higher  worth  or  nature,  when  estimated  with  reference  to  the  standard  of  judgment 
grounded  in  man^s  nature,  is  also  morally  required.  But  the  objective  and  subjective 
correctness  of  this  estimation  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of 
pleasurable  and  unpleasurable  sensations  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  consequent  right 
conduct  of  the  will  may  be  prejudiced  by  too  numerous  accumulations  of  desires  and 
dislikes  of  an  inferior  order,  whereby  the  inferior  gains  an  excessive  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  result  of  the  comparison  of  moral  values  and  in  controlling  the  tendencies 
of  the  moral  agent.  A  correct  judgment  of  moral  values  is  distinguished  from  an  in-  . 
correct  one  by  the  feeling  of  duty  or  moral  necessity  which  accompanies  i{,  and  which  ' 
is  legitimated  by  the  fact  of  its  origin  in  the  innermost,  fundamental  essence  of  the 
human  souL  Moral  necessity  is  a  necessity  founded  in  the  most  profound  and  radical  ^ 
nature  of  the  human  souL     Moral  relations  are  manifested  to  us  most  originally  and 

^  It  U  to  them  relations  of  moral  worth  that,  in  tho  enuy  above  (p.  101)  citod,  I  havo  rctlnoed— with 
esRcntial  modiflcatlona,  however— the  ethical  *' Ideas**  of  Herbart.  In  particular,  1  rodnoo  tho  idea  of  per- 
fection to  the  finit  two  relations  mentioned  above,  the  idea  of  benevolenoo  to  the  relation  between  per- 
sonal welfare  and  the  welfare  of  others,  etc 
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,  directly  in  feelings.  From  the  ooalesoence  of  moral  feelings  of  the  same  form  result 
moral  conceptions,  and  from  the  employment  of  these  conceptions  as  predicates  applica- 
ble to  the  acts,  whereby  we  estimate  the  relative  moral  worth  of  things,  and  to  moral 
tendencies  result  moral  judgments.  The  idea  of  a  universal  moral  law  is  compatible 
only  with  a  highly  advanced  state  of  moral  development,  and  is  an  outcome  from  more 
special  moral  judgments,  founded  on  the  comiuirison  of  particular  moral  values. 
Kant's  categorical  imperative  implies  a  very  high  degree  of  abstraction,  and  is  therefore 
of  a  very  derivative  nature.  • 

§  134.  During  the  last  decennia  in  Germany,  the  Hegelian,  among 
all  the  philosophical  schools,  has  counted  the  largest  number  of  adlie- 
rents.  Next  to  it  has  stood  the  Ilerbartian  school.  More  recentlj  the 
modification  of  systems  through  a  return  to  Aristotle  or  Kant,  and  the 
study  of  philosophy  upon  its  historic  side,  have  occupied  the  larger 
number  of  minds.  Schleiermacher's  influence  has  been  greater  in 
theology  than  in  philosophy  ;  still  the  direction  of  recent  philosophical 
inquiry  has  been  materially  influenced  by  impulses  originating  witli 
him.  The  teachings  of  Schopenhauer  and  Beneke,  as  also  of  Krause, 
Baader,  Guntlier,  and  others,  have  been  reproduced  and  modified  by 
individual  disciples.  Materialism  has  representatives  in  Vogt,  Mole- 
Bchott,  and  BUchuer,  and  Sensualism  in  Czolbe  and  othere.  While 
resting  in  part  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  thinkera, 
Trendelenburg,  Fechner,  Lotze,  von  Kirchmann,  von  Ilaitmann,  and 
others,  have  advanced  in  new  and  peculiar  paths. 

A  list  of  the  works  which  have  Ismod  from  the  Hegelinn  Rchool  is  given  by  Romnkninz  in  the  Bxnt 
Tolumo  of  Der  Getiaidie,  Organ  der  ptUloB.  Geaelltclutft  in  Berlin^  «!.  by  C.  L.  Mlchdet.  Berlin,  18G1,  pp. 
7T,  183,  25C  seq.  In  the  fiamo  journal  a  Rerics  of  articles  have  been  published,  reviewlnsr  the  present  ooncUtion 
of  philosophy,  and  especially  of  the  He^h'nn  philosophy,  in  and  out  of  Gk-nnany.  In  the  fln*  nnmbcr  of  the 
Herbartian  ZeWtchrift  f'tir  exacu  PhUompMe  im  Sinne  de^  neneren  phUonophtKlten  /tettltmnut^  edited  by 
F.  H.  Th.  Allihn  and  T.  Zillcr,  Lcip.sic,  ISliO,  Allihn  furnishes  as  n  supplement  to  hia  biography  of  H<ai)art, 
a  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  Herbartian  school ;  subficciiicnt  numbers  contain  further  notioen.  The 
ZettHchrfft  flkr  PhUnaophie  uftd  phllomfphiache  Krttlk^  edited  by  I.  H.  Fichte.  Ulrici,  and  Wirth.  givoR,  in 
addition  to  iU  critical  notices  of  philosophical  works^  a  regular  Rcmi  annual  list  of  all  newly-pubUahod  philoso- 
phical workrt  and  essays.  The  latest  phI1o!*ophical  pro<luctions  arc  also  very  fully  and  carefully  noted  in  the 
PiaUumphiHche  Motiatihefie^  otlitctl  by  J.  Bergmann  [now  ed.  by  E.  Bratuschock.— TV.]. 

To  the  Hegelian  School  belong : 

Bnmo  Bauer.  ZeUschrifl  filr  npecuUittce  TVieolojie,  Berlin,  183B-3S ;  Die  Potanne  den  jnna»ten  Oeriehu 
wider  Hegel  danAtheittenund'AtUtc/irUiUin  (Ironical,  anonymous),  Lcip^dc,  1841 ;  IfegeFi  Lekre  won  HeUgion 
tind  KuHst  (anonymous).  Leipsic,  1842.  Of.  Bnmo  Bauer's  critique  of  the  Gottpel  of  John  ( Kritik  der  eeang. 
Ge-ich.  des  Johannen^  1840),  and  of  the  hynop'Jc  Go-ipels  (lSll-42).  Also  in  his  "Historj-of  the  Civllimtion,** 
etc.,  of  the  ISth  century  (ff 6^7/.  der  Cnliur,  PoUtik  und  Aifflllrung  dea  18.  Jahr/i.^  4  vols.,  1843),  and  in 
other  historical  work^  Bauer  indicates  hia  philosophical  stand  point 

Edgar  Bauer.     Der  Streit  der  Kntik  mtt  Kirche  und  stunt,  Bern,  18-11. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur.  J)ie  cJtrtKtUche  Cnom/t,  Tubingen,  1835:  Die  chnatllche  Lehre  von  der 
DreiMnigkeity  and  other  works  «50  above.  Vol.  I.,  \  73  Rcq.    An  affectionate  and  an  excellent  characterixa- 


*  The  merit  of  Benekc'a  earnest  attempt  to  furniKh  a  complete  genetic  explanation  of  the  psychical  func- 
tions, is  great.  But  the  merit  of  his  thoroughly  reasoned  ethics,  as  a  contribution  to  philosophical  knowledge 
and  to  the  interests  of  moral  action  as  directed  by  philosophical  knowledge,  is  yet  greater  and  still  more  im- 
perishable ;  for  it  founds  the  sdenco  of  ethics  upon  distinctions  of  worth,  as  measured  by  the  relations  of 
thiugH  to  our  psychical  development,  and  so  prpvides  an  uncorrupted  and  o  certain  guide  for  moral  action. 
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t!on  of  F.  C.  Biicu*s  character  and  acientlflc  achievements  is  given  by  Zellcr,  in  Volik  VII.  and  VIII.  of  the 
Preun.  JcUkrbilcher,  reprinted  in  Zeller's  Vortrilge  luid  Abhandlungen^  Leipdc,  18f)5,  pp.  864-434.  Zeller 
oppoflBs  the  inclusion  of  Banr  **  precisely  in  the  Hegvlian  school,*^  and  directs  attrition  to  the  essential  influ- 
ence of  Schelllng  and  more  particularly  of  Schleiermacher  on  him,  but  acknowledges  that  the  H(>gelian 
philoraphy  not  only  agrees  with  Banr's  interpretation  of  history,  but  also  exerted  an  influence  on  Baur  in 
this  connection,  through  its  **  idea  of  the  development  of  humanity,  as  proceeding  according  to  a  law  of 
inner  neoestdty,  by  an  immanent  dialectic,  and  nuuiifesdng  suoceuively,  according  to  a  fixed  law,  all  the 
momenta  which  are  included  in  the  nature  of  spirit."  [Gf.  A.  R6ville,  Le  docUrur  Bauer  et  aea  tmuvret^  in 
the  JZap.  dM  Deux  Jiondee,  1868,  Vol.  4&,  pp.  104-141 ;  and  an  article  in  the  ChritUan.  Examiner,  Vol.  04, 
p.  1  8cq.— TV.]. 

Karl  Thcodor  Bayrhoffer.  Die  Idee  dee  CMatenthums,  Uarbmv,  1886 ;  Die  Idee  der  PkOoeophle^  Maz^ 
burg,  1838;  BeUrUge  nw  NaturpkiioeopMe^  Leipttic,  1839-40.  Since  the  pnbUcation  of  these  worlds  Bayr- 
hoffer has  receded  from  the  doctrine  of  Hegel,  affirming  that  Hegel's  dialectic  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  logical 
legerdemain,  in  which  the  correct  idea  '>f  an  absolute,  sjnthetio  unity  is  converted  into  the  fabe  idea  of  a 
self -resolving  contradiction,  and  urging  the  real  synthetic  unity  as  th*t  into  which  the  abstractly  identical 
moniidH  of  Herbfirt  and  their  synthetic  appearance,  and  the  aelf-aualyzing  identity  of  Uegel,  should  alike  be 
redolved ;  see  PhOoa,  MonaUfu^,  III.,  1860,  p.  360  seq. 

K.  M.  Besser.    Sv9tem.  dee  Kaiurrechte,  HaUe,  1830. 

Gastav  Biedermann.  Die  epeculaitve  Idee  in  Humboldte  Koamon^  etn  Beitroff  mr  VermtUelung  der 
PMttteophie  und  der  Naturforechtota,  Prague,  1849 ;  Die  WiMetmchCiftelekre^  Vol.  I. :  Lehre  torn  Bewueei- 
setn.  Vol.  II. :  Lefif-e  den  GeinteH,  VoL  III. :  Seelenlehre,  Leipdc,  1866-60 ;  Die  WlHHe}imMft  dee  QeUUes,  8d 
ed.,  l»ragne,  1870 :  KnnCn  KrUik  der  reineri  Vernut\ft  Ufid  die  HegeFache  Lofjik,  Prague,  1869 ;  MeUiphya, 
iii  ihrer  Bedeututig  fur  die  BegriffitiotHnenecAaft,  Prague,  1870 ;  Zur  log,  Frogt^  ibid.^  ItTTU ;  Pmgm.  und 
bforiffttclee.  GeechicAtwichr.  der  Phi-ot.^  ift.,  1870. 

Franz  Blew.  Die  Phtioeophie  da  Arittotelee,  Vol.  L  :  Logik  und  MetaphyeiJt,  Vol.  XL :  Die  beeotideren 
Wivietiechn/ien,  BcrUn,  1836-4:2.    PhUoeophieche  PropddeuUk^  BerUn,  1845.* 

Jph.  Oust.  Friedr.  BlUroth.     Vortee.  fiber  Reli'jtotvfphiloe.,  cd.  by  JBrdmann,  Leipdc,  1S87,  2d  ed.,  1&14. 

Priedr.  Wilh.  Carov6.  Ueber  aUetuHeligmachende  Kirche,  Vol.  I.,  Francf.-on-the-M.,  1836,  Vol.  II., 
Gi')ttingen,  1827 ;  KoHtnoranM^  Francf.,  1831 ;  RiickblkA.  anf  die  Ureachen  der  fraruoeiachen  Bevolution 
und  AtidetUung  ihrer  weUhietor.  BeHtimmutig^  Hanau,  1834.  VorhaUe  dee  Citrietentlu  Oder  die  ietUeti 
Dinge  der  aUen  WeU,  Jena,  1861. 

Moritz  Carriere.  Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Begrifft  ihrer  teeUge-wh.  Eniioickhing  %ind  VoUendung^  ein 
Beiirag  mm  VeratHndntee  der  HegeFechen  PhUoeophUs^  Weilbnig,  18-11.  Carriere  has  written  various  other 
works  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  on  aestheticH,  in  which,  however,  ho  deviates  esHcntially 
from  the  Hegelian  stand-point ;  such  are,  in  particular.  Die  philoeophieche  Weltanechauung  der  R^orma- 
tionmeit  (Stuttgard,  1&47),  Relig.  Reden  und  BeirachtUfigen  f&r  dae  deuteche  VoUc  (anon>'mous,  Leipsic, 
1860 ;  Sd  edition,  1866),  Dae  Weeen  und  die  Formen  der  Poeele  (Leipsic,  1856),  and  jEHthetik  (Ldpdc,  1859). 
His  most  recent  work  is  announced  by  him  as  a  philosophy  of  history  from  the  point  of  view  of  festhctics ; 
the  work  is  entitled :  Art  in  connection  with  the  Development  of  Civilization,  and  the  Ideals  of  Humanity  (Z>f« 
Kunat  im  Zuaammenhange  der  CuUurentwidelung,  etc..  Vol.  I. :  Der  Orient,  Leipsic,  1863,  Vol.  II. :  Hellae 
und  Rom,  ibid.,  1865,  ad  enlarged  ed.,  187«  (71),  Vol.  III. :  Dae  JftUekUler,  ibid,,  1868,  VoL  IV. ;  Renaieeance 
und  R^itrmallon  in  BUdung,  Kunat  und  LUeratur,  ibid.,  1871).  Carriere  commenced  his  phUosophical 
career  under  the  influence  of  Hegel,  but  has  diverged  from  Hegel  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which,  among 
others,  the  younger  Fichte  luw  diverged  from  him,  namely,  by  seeking  to  "disprove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
of  pantheism  and  deism,  and  to  esfaabllAh  the  existenoo  of  a  God,  dwelling  in  the  world  and  pofwci)8ing  self- 
consciousness,  at  once  personal  and  infinite,"  and  further,  especially  in  losthetics,  by  "laj-ing  stress  upon  the 
significance  of  individuality  and  sensibility,  as  opposed  to  the  abstract  universality  of  pure  thought.*^ 

Franz  Chleblk.  DiaUktiache  Brief e,  BerUn,  1869;  Die  Philoa,  dee  Betouaaten  und  die  Wahrheit  dee  Un- 
bewnaaten  in  den  dtaiekUachen  Orundiinien  dea  Frethetta-  und  Rechtabegriffe  naeh  Hegel  uttd  Michelet^  Ber- 
lin, 1870. 

August  von  CieoskowskL  Prolegomena  zur  HiatortoaopMe,  Berlin,  1838 ;  Oott  und  PaUngeneaie,  Berlin, 
1842 ;  De  la  pairie  et  de  rariatocratie  modeme,  Paris,  1844. 

Kasimir  Oonradi.  Selbatbewuealaein  und  QHTenbaruftg^  Mayenoe,  1881 ;  UnaterblicJikeit  und  etcigee  Le- 
ben,  ibUl.,  1887;  KriUk  der  chriatl.  Dogmen,  Berlin,  1841. 

Karl  Daub  (1766-1886).  Die  dogmatlHche  TheoU>gie  Jettiger  ZeU  oder  die  Selbataucht  in  der  Wiaa.  dea 
Olaubena  und  aeiner  Artikel,  Heidelberg,  1883;  Ufber  den  Logoa,  ein  BeUrag  tur  Logik  der  gduiichen  Ka- 
men,  in  Ullman  and  UmbreiVs  Stutlten,  1838,  No.  2;  Phiioaophiache  und  theolog.  Vorleaungen,  edited  by 
Marheinockeand  Dittenberger,  7  vols.,  BcrUn,  1838-44.  (Cf.  Wilh.  Hermann,  Die  apeculative  Theologie  in 
ihrer  Entwicklung  dttrch  Daub,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  lftl7.)  [Erdmann  terms  Daub  the  "  founder  of  Prot- 
estant speculative  theology.''    Originally  writing  as  a  Kantlst,  then  falling  under  the  inflncnoe  of  SchcUing 
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and  of  mystical  ideas,  be  finally  became  the  intimate  and  tnisted  friend  of  Hegel,  whose  idow  he  apidied  U 
theology.— 2*r.} 

U.  Dellingtihaiiaen.     Vartueh  einer  ifpecukM»en  PhyHk,  Leipidc  1861. 

J.  F.  G.  Biaelen.    Mandbuck.  dot  Syttenu  der  StaafhcUmmiactunften^  Breslao,  18961 

Joh.  Ednaid  Brdmann.  VorlMung«n  ttber  OUxuben  und  Wiaami^  Berlin,  1837 ;  Letb  una  SmU^  Halle, 
1837,  %\  cd.,  1849;  GrundriM  der  PeychoUtgU,  Ldiwic,  1840,  4th  ed.,  \mt ;  Pttfcholoffbteke  Bri^e,  Leips^, 
1851,  4th  ed.,  1868;  Oruudrin  der  Logik  und  Mttaphyeik,  Halle,  1841,  4th  ed.,  1864 ;  VermladUe  At^Stxe, 
Leil)s.,  1845 ;  Phtioeophtecke  Vorleeungen  fiber  den  Staat^  HaUe,  1851 ;  Vorleeungen,  liter  cUtademiechM  U- 
ben  und  Sludium^  Leipsic,  1868.  Srdmann^B  worka  on  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  already  men- 
tioned above  [Vol.  L,  p.  11,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1].  EnvUe  Sptele,  Berl.,  1871 ;  Sehr  Verachiedenee  Je  uacH  Zeit 
und  Ort,  <&<d.,  1871.     [Erdmann  is  a  leading  "  right-wing"  Hegelian,  and  Profeseor  at  HiUle.— 3V.] 

Emil  Feaerlein.  Die  phtltM.  SiUenlehre  in  ihren  geeoh,  Hattp^fortnen^  Tubingen,  1867-69 ;  Aeraccseau^sdte 
BttuUen,  in  a  series  of  articlee  in  Der  Oedanke,  Berlin,  1861,  seq. 

Kuno  Fischer.  Loffik  und  MetaphyeOc  Oder  WUteefiaehqftelehre,  Heldelberf^  1862,  Sd  revised  edit.,  AM., 
1865 ;  DioUma,  die  Idee  dea  Sch&nen^  Pfonheim,  1849 ;  Oetchiehte  der  netteren  Philoaophie,  Mannheim,  1854, 
aeq.,  Sd  ed.,  1866,  seq. ;  Baco  von  Verutam,  Leipsic,  1856 ;  SchiOer  ale  Philoeoph^  Fruicfort-on-the-M., 
1868;  SkakespearCa  Chamkterenlaicklung  Bichard'a  III.,  Heidelberg,  1868;  I'eberdie  Eyitrehttno  u.  d, 
EtUwickelung^ormen  de»  Wltzet  (two  lectores),  ib.,  1871.  [Kuno  Fischer  is  an  eloquent  lecturer  and  writer 
on  the  history  of  modern  plulosophy.  Some  aocoont  of  the  oontroversy  between  Trendelenburg  and  Kuno 
Fischer,  with  reference  to  the  interpretation  of  Kant,  will  be  found  below. — TV.] 

Constantin  Frautz.  PkUoeopkte  der  MnthemaUk,  Leipaic,  1843 ;  Di«  Natwlehre  de$  Staate,  ale  Orund- 
lage  alter  Staatawieaenacht^/ty  Leipeic  and  Heidelberg,  1870. 

Ernst  Fcrd.  Frlcdrich.  BeUrUga  eur  Forderung  der  Loffik,  No^Wt  und  Wlaaetiachc^ftalehre^  Vol.  L, 
Lelps.,  1864.  In  his  treatment  of  **  logic  proper,"^  or  the  scienoo  of  objective  reason,  Friedrich  foUowR  Hegd 
and  more  partioalariy  Boeencnuu,  but  deviates  radically  from  Hegellanism,  especially  through  tho  distinc- 
tion of  three  **  equivocally  disparate  ^  disciplines,  which  he  combines  under  the  collective  name  of  logic, 
namely,  real,  formal,  and  indnotivo  logic,  or  **  the  scienoe  of  objective  reason,  the  theory  of  thought,  and  the 
doctrine  of  experience.*^ 

Oeorg  Andreas  Gabler  (1786>18S3).  Lehrbuc^  der  philoa,  PropadeuUk,  erate  Abth. :  Kritik  dee  Bewuaai- 
eeina,  Erlangen,  1^7;  Da  vera  philoaophia  erga  reUgionem  chriatianam  pletaie,  Bcrl.,  1836;  Die  IfegeTache 
PkHoaophle,  BeUrdge  eu  ihrer  rtcJatgen  Beurthellung  und  W&rdtgung,  H^fl  1,  Bcriin,  1843. 

Eduard  Gans  (1798-1830).  Dae  ErbracfU  in  weUgeach.  EtUwlckelung^  BerUn,  18:24-36;  VbrleitungeH 
uber  die  Oeech.  der  lettten  JunfOn  Jahre^  in  Baamcr*B  liiator.  TaachenbwA^  1883-84 ;  Vermiachte  Schriflen, 
BerUn,  1834. 

Karl  Priedr.  Giischel  (1781-1861).  Uaber  Ooethe'a  Fauai,  Leipe.,  1884 ;  Aphoriamen  Dber  yichtictaneit 
und  abaolutea  Wiaaen  im  VerhSUniaa  eum  chriatL  Glaubenabekenntnifia,  Berlin,  1839 ;  Der  MotWnwts  dee 
Gedankena,  aur  Apologia  der  gegenwdrtigan  PAiloaopMe  (particularly  against  C.  H.  Weisae)  at{f  dem  Grains 
ihree  Stiftera,  Naomburg,  1832;  Von  den  BetoeiaenflXr  die  Uneterblichkeit  der  metiachUchen  Seele  im  Lickt 
der  apeculativen  PhUoaophie,  eine  Oatergabe,  Berlin,  1836 ;  Die  aiebeufdUtge  Oeterfrage,  Bcriin,  1887 ;  Bel- 
Udge  eur  fpeculativan  PhUoaopMe  von  Gott,  dem  Menachen  und  dem  GoUmenacJtjen^  Berlin,  18:;S. 

L.  J.  Hannsch.  Handbuch  der  wiaaenacbqfllicken  Denklehre  (Logik\  Lembeig,  1848,  Sd  revised  ed., 
Prague,  1860 ;  GrundeUge  etnea  Handbucha  der  Metaphyaik,  Lemberg,  1845. 

Leop.  von  Henning  (died  Oct  6,  1866).  Principien  der  Etttik  in  Atetor.  Entieicklwig,  Berlin,  1S34.  The 
Jahrb&cher /&r  toiea.  Kritik^  an  influential  organ  of  Hegellanism,  was  edited  from  1^7  to  1847  by  Henning. 

Hcrm.  Fricdr.  Wilh.  Hinrichs  (1794-1861).  Die  Beligiofi  im  innerti  rerhdUnisae  eur  Wtanene!  haft, 
nebat  einetn  Vorwort  von  Hegel.,  Heidelberg,  lSd2  (the  preface  by  Hegel  contains  a  sharp  criUdsm  of  Sc.ikier- 
macher) ;  Vorleeungen  fiber  OdtM^a  Fauat,  Halle,  1825 ;  Grundllnfen  der  PfiUoaophie  der  Logil,  Halle, 
1826 ;  Daa  Weaen  der  anttken  Tragodie,  Halle,  1827 ;  Scbdller^a  Dtc/Unnoen,  Hallc,  1837-38 ;  Geachlclue  der 
Rechia-  und  Staataprinctpien  aeU  der  BtformaUon  in  lUat.-phtloa.  Eutwlcklung,  Leipsic,  l&i8^S2;  Die 
Konige,  Leipeic,  185S. 

Heinr.  Oust  Hotho.  VoratudienfOr  Leben  und  Kunet,  Stuttgard  and  Ttiblngen,  1835 ;  Genchichu  der 
deutachen  und  Jitederltlndiachen  Ifalerei,  Berlin,  1843-43 ;  Die  Ifalerachule  HuberCa  van  Eyck,  Berl'n,  18&&- 
68 ;  Geach,  der  ehriaU.  Maleret^  Stuttgard,  1869,  seq.  [Hotho,  editor  of  Hegel's  Esthetics,  is  a  Profcffior  at 
Berlin,  where  he  lectures  on  sesthctica. — TV.] 

Alexander  Kapp.    Die  GymnaaialpHdagogik  im  GntndriMae,  Amsberg,  1341. 

Christian  Kapp.  Chriettie  uiul  die  WeltgeecMcMe,  Heidelberg,  1823;  Daa  concrete  Allgemet»e  der 
Weligeachichta^  Erlangen,  1896 ;  F.  W,  Joa.  Schelling,  etn  lieUrag  eur  Geech,  dea  Tagea  von  einem  vielfahri- 
gen  Beobachter,  Leipsic,  1848. 

Ernst  Kapp.  Philosophiacke  Oder  verglelchewle  allgefneine  Erdkunde  ala  toiaa.  DarateUuny  der  Erd* 
verhdliniaae  und  dea  JHenacJienlebena  in  ihrem  innem  Zuaammenhang,  Brunswick,  1846;  Sd  edition,  with 
the  title :  Vergleichetide  allgemeine  Erdkunde  in  loiaaenachafMgher  Daratellung^  ibtd^  1868. 
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Friedrich  Kapp.  Der  toUa,  Schulunierrlcht  dl»  ein  Oanxea^  Hamm,  1884;  0,  IT.  Fr.  Hegel  ala  Oi/m- 
ncuUOdirector  Oder  dU  Bohe  der  ajflnnturtalbUduiig  unecrtr  ZelL,  Minden,  1836.  Friedrich,  Ernst,  and  Alex- 
ander Kapp  are  brothors.    Christian  Kapp  ia  their  ooosln. 

Karl  Ki3etUn.    JSeiJkMk,  Tttbin«en,  ieoa-69. 

Ferdinand  Tamwllft  Die  PhUoeopMe  HtrakUitot"  den  Dunkeln  von  Epheaoa^  Berlin,  1S58 ;  Dae  SyMttm 
der  eioorhefien  Rechte^  tkne  Verwhnung  deapoettiven  BecJUa  und  der  BechU/pfiilosophie^  Leipdc,  18G1. 

Ad.  lAsaon.  Works  on  Eckhart,  Bacon,  and  Fichte,  Bee  above,  in  the  retovant  paragraphB.  Das  Cut' 
turideal  und  der  Krieg^  Berlin,  1868 ;  Ueber  die  Natur  dee  Bechte  und  dee  Staate^  in  the  rhOoe.  MonataU^fte, 
YL,  1870 ;  Prindp  utui  Zukunft  dM  VotkerrecktA,  Berlin,  1871. 

Giuft  Androftn  Lautier.    PhOoe,  Vorleeungen^  Berlin,  1663. 

G.  O.  Marbach.  LeArtfUcA  der  Oeeek.  der  PhUoeophie  (Fart  I. :  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Part  II. : 
Hist,  of  MediiBval  Philnraphy),  Leipdc,  1888-41. 

Friedr.  Ang.  Murcker.  Dae  Princip  dee  BSeen  nach  den  Jkgrfffen  der  Grlecheti,  Berlin,  lB4St;  Die 
WiUens/ret/ieU  im  SUuUeverbande^  Berlin,  1845. 

FhiUpp  Marheineke  (1780-1846).  Die  Orundiehreti  der  chriaU.  DogmaUk^  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1837 ;  Theoloj. 
VorUsuttaert^  od.  by  St.  Marthicw  and  W.  Yatke,  Berlin,  1847  scq. 

Cari  Ludwig  Michelet.  Syetem  der  pAUoeoph,  Moral,  mit  SQckaicht  aufeie  JurkUecAe  Imputation, 
die  OeechlcAte  der  Monti  und  doe  chrletliche  Moralprincipy  Berlin,  1828 ;  AntAropologte  und  Psychologies 
Berlin,  18^10 ;  VorUetmgen  fiber  die  Pereotillchkeit  OoUee  und  nieiiechliche  UtuOerblichkeU,  Oder  dU  eicige 
PerednlichkeU  dee  Getetee,  Berlin,  1841;  DUt  Bpiphanie  der  ewigtn  PersSnlichkeit  dee  Oeietee,  eine 
phtioeopbiM'Ae  TrUogie  (First  Diolognc:  The  Personality  of  the  Absolute,  Nuremberg,  1844;  Second 
Dialogue:  Tbo  Historical  Christ  and  the  New  Christianity,  DanuHtadt,  1&I7;  Third  Dialogue:  The 
Future  of  iiumanity  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  End  of  Things,  Berlin,  1862) ; 
ZurVerfaJtennaHfi-aae,  Francfort-on-tho-Oder  and  Berlin,  1848;  Zur  UnterricfUafrage,  ibid.,  IMS;  EequUee 
de  Logiqtu,  Parin,  185C;  Die  Oeachichte  der  MenmhheU  in  ihrem  Entwicklungegange  von  1775  bin  avf 
die  neuejiten  Zelteik,  Berlin,  1869-60;  yaturrecht  Oder  Eechtsphlloeop/de  (VoL  I.:  Introduction,  Funda- 
mental RightR,  Private  Right ;  Vol.  11. :  PubUo  Right,  General  History  of  Legal  Right,  Berlin,  1866).  Tho 
historical  works  of  Michelet,  relative  to  Arititotlo  and  to  modern  philosophy,  have  been  already  mentioned 
above  (VoL  I.,  $46,  pp.  140, 142,  (  50,  p.  170,  and  Vol.  II.,  $  120,  p.  137).  Hegel,  der  unwiderlegte  Weltpki' 
loeopA,  eitte  JubelecAr(/i,  Leips.,  1870.  [Michelet,  born  December  4,  1801,  at  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  mo«t 
eminent  of  the  members  (with  Strauss,  etc. )  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian  school  The  Absolute,  says  M., 
arrives  at  cou.°ciousnc88  first  in  man.  Humanity  is  the  *' epiphany  of  the  eternal  pexBonality  of  the  [abeo- 
hite]  siJirlL"— rr.] 

Ferd.  Miiller.  Der  Organiemue  und  dte  Entwicklung  der  poUttecAen  Idee  im  AUerthum,  Oder  die  aUe 
Qeechichts  vom  Slandpunkte  der  PhUoeophie,  Berlin,  1839. 

Thoodor  Mundt.  jEeUtetik,  die  Idee  der  SchonAeil  und  dee  Huneticerke  im  Ltchte  uneerer  Zeit,  Berlin, 
1845,  nrw  edition,  Lcipeic,  1668.  Notwithstanding  all  of  Mundt's  criticism  of  Hegvl,  and  notwithstanding 
the  special  emphasis  which  he  places  on  tho  principle  of  *Mmmedlacy"  [direct  intuition  or  pcroeptionas 
opposed  to  abstract  thought},  his  book  bears  essentially  tho  impress  of  Hegelian  Ideas. 

Joh.  Georg  MuRsmann.  Lekrbuch  der  SeelenwieaenMchaft,  Berlin,  1827 ;  OrundUnien  der  Logtt  und 
Dialelttk,  Berlin,  1828 ;  Orundriee  der  allgem.  GeecA.  der  cArietl.  Philoeophie  mU  bee,  BUcleichi  avf  die 
christl.  Theologie,  Halle,  1830. 

Ludwig  Noack.  Der  Religionebegrlff  Hegele,  Darmstadt,  1815;  Mythologte  und  QffenJbnrung :  die  Re- 
Vgion  in  ihrem  Weeen,  ihrer  geach,  Entwiekelung  und  abeolvten  Vollendung,  Darmstadt,  1845-46 ;  Dae 
Buch  der  Religion,  Oder  der  relig.  Oeiat  der  Jfenechheit  in  eeiner  geech,  BrUiotcklung,  Leipsic,  1850 ;  Die 
TheologU  ale  Rellgionephiloeophie  in  ihrem  wise.  Organiemue,  Lnbeck,  1852;  Die  chrtetHche  Mi/atik  dee 
MiUelaltere  und  sett  dem  R^ormaUonealUr,  Kttnlgsbcrg,  1853 ;  GeechicAte  der  Freidenker  (History  of  tho 
Free-thinkers,  English,  French,  and  Gorman),  1853-65.  Noack  has  also  written  numerous  other  work^  mostly 
on  religious  philosophy,  in  which  he  follows  in  part  Beiff  and  Planck.  From  1846  till  1848  he  edited  at  Darm- 
stadt, tho  JaJirb&cher  fUr  epeculaiive  Philoeophie  und  apeculattte  BearbeUung  der  emplriechen  WOnten^ 
echfi/ten,  in  which  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  published  its  transactions.  Noack's  Pej/che  (1868Beq.) 
is  a  popular  scientific  journal  of  applied  psychology.  N.  has  also  published  Von  Eden  nacA  Golgotha, 
bibllech-geechicAtliche  Foreehungen,  Leipsic,  1868. 

Heinrich  Bcrnhard  Oppenhcim.  Syetem  dee  VdUcerrechte,  Fnuicf.-on-thc-M.,  1846;  Philoeophie  dee 
RechtH  und  der  GnHellecAqft,  Stuttgard,  1850  (forms  Vol.  V.  of  the  New  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts). 

Ed.  Ph.  Peipers.  System  der  geeammten  NaturtoieeenecAc{flen  nacA  monodynamlechem  Prifutp, 
Cologne,  iaiO-41;  Dtepoetttve  Dialektik,  Dils^ldorf,  iai6. 

K.  Prantl  (whose  philosophical  stand-point  agrees  only  partially  vdth  the  Hegelian).  Die  gegentcdrtige 
A-ufgabe  der  PAUoeophie,  Munich,  1862 ;  Geach.  der  Logtk,  Leipsic,  1855  scq.  [see  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  18] ; 
Die  gcMcAicJulichen  Voreti^fen  der  neuem  Rechtaphiloaophie,  Munich,  1868. 
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Jok.  Friedr.  Reifl.  Der  Anfixng  der  PhOomphie,  8tiit«Kard,  1841 ;  Da9  Sifatem  Oer  WWentbeattmmmn^ 
gen  Oder  dU  Orunawtmemichaft  der  PfUloeopMe,  Tttbingen,  1843 ;  Oeber  etnige  Punkts  der  J^kUowpkk, 
Tub.,  1843.    ReifC,  originally  an  HcgeUan,  has  approached  In  his  doctrine  towazd  the  philosophy  of  Fichte. 

Frlcdr.  Richter  (of  Magdeburg).  DU  Lehre  von  den  tettten  Dtngeny  Fart  L,  Brealan,  1888 ;  Part  11^ 
Berlin,  1844;  Der  QoUder  WirkUchkeU,  Broslan,  1864. 

Joh.  Karl  Friedr.  Ronenkmnz.  De  Spinoza  phiiosopMa  dUf,^  Halle  and  Lelpdo,  1898 ;  Ueb&r  OakteroiC* 
vniftderthdUgen  Magvs,  ein  BeUrag  nan  VertAdfidniae  der  FatuCtcken  Fabel,  Halle,  18S9 ;  Der  Zwe^el  an 
Glauben^  KrUOc  der  Schriften  de  tribtta  impottoriime^  Halle,  1880 ;  OeaeMchU  der  devtmAen  Poeate  fsi 
MUtelalUr,  HaUe,  1880;  Die  NaturreUgton,  laerlohn,  1881;  EncydopadH  der  theolog.  WteeetwAitflen, 
Halle,  1881,  Sd  ed.,  1845;  AUg.  Qettch.  der  Poenie,  HaUe,  1833-83;  Dae  Verdletut  der  DeuUeften  urn  dU 
Philoe,  dor  Geeehichte,  Ktlnigsberg,  1885 ;  KrUtk  der  SchietermacAer'echen  Oiaubenslehre,  Kunigaberg,  1836; 
Pegchologte,  KOnignberg.  1837,  3a  ed.,  1813,  8d  cd.,  1883 ;  QeM^htctUe  der  Kantechen  PhUoeophie  (in  YoL 
XII.  of  Kant^B  Works,  edited  by  Roa.  and  Schubert),  Leipric,  1840;  Dae  Centrum  der  SpecuktUon^  eHu 
KomodU,  Ki'inigBberg,  1840 :  Studlen,  5  satidcken,  Berlin  and  Ldpeic,  1888-48 ;  Ueber  Schelting  und  Hegel; 
Sendechrelben  an  Pierre  Leroux,  Konigsberg,  1843;  ScheUtag,  Dantslc,  1843;  Hegela  Leben^  Berlin,  1814; 
Krtttk  der  Prindpten  der  Straune'achen  Gktubenelehre,  Leipido,  1845,  2d  ed.,  1864 ;  GotAe  tt.  «.  Werttet 
KUnigBbcrg,  1847,  9d  ed.,  1866;  Die  POdagogik  ato  Syetem,  Kiinlgsberg,  1848;  Sgatem  der  Wiaaewielu^ 
K»nigHbcrpr,  lb60 ,  Meine  Reform  der  ffegelachen  PhUoeophie,  Sendechreiben  an  J.  U.  WfrUi,  KOnigabeig 
1868 ;  jEethettk  dee  Haealtchen^  KanlgRberg,  1653 ;  Dto  Poeeie  und  ihre  GeeoMchze,  Entwieklung  der  poel, 
Ideale  der  VSOrer^  KOnigsbcrg,  1855;  Apologie  BegeU  gegen  Haym^  Berlin,  1858;  Wieaeneehaft  der 
logiachen  Idee,  Kilnigaberg,  1868^9 ;  together  \iilh  Eptlegomena,  ibid^  1863 ;  DtderoCa  Leben  und  Wertte^ 
Lelpsic,  1866:  ITeaeTa  Natvrphiloa,  und  Hire  ErUluterung  durch  den  ital,  PhUoaophen  A.  Vera,  BeriLo, 
1868:  Ifegel  nla  deuiadier  Natioruitphiloaoph,  Leip»dc,  1870;  Erlduterungert  au  HegeTa  Bntyklopddie  der 
PhUoa,^  in  the  Phiioa,  BibU,  VoL  34,  Berlin,  1870.  [Rosenknuut,  bom  April  33,  1805,  Professor  at  Kunigs- 
berg,  and  a  man  of  very  oomprehenidve  cnlture,  has  oocnpied  what  was  termed  the  *'oratre"  in  the 
Hegelian  fichooL  He  has  labored  vdth  eminent  ability  for  the  fUllng  oat  and  perfection  of  the  Ht^eilan  sys- 
tem, not,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  servile  dIsciploDhip,  but  with  independence  and  oiiginallty.  He  modlfien, 
in  particular,  to  a  certain  degree  the  order  In  wliich  the  various  topics  within  the  system  of  philosophy  *ae 
treated  by  Hegel.— Tr.] 

Coiii'tautln  llusslcr.  Sgatem  der  &aatalehre,  Lcipsic,  1857  (a  wwk  written  only  partially  In  the  HegeUan 
spirit). 

Hclnr.  Theod.  R^^tscher.  Ariatophanea  und  aeln  Zeftalter,  Berlin,  1837:  Abhandiungen  tvr  PhJOoa.  der 
Kutua,  BerUn.  18:j7-47  ;  Die  Kitnat  der  dramca.  Ddrstelliing,  Berlin,  1841,  3d  edit,  Leips.,  1864. 

Arnold  Ruge.  Die  Platoniache  ^athetik,  Halle,  1833 ;  Neue  VoracJiuIe  der  JEsUieUk^  Hallo,  1837.  Tha 
HaUe'ache  JiOtrb.ftir  deiOache  Wia^.  und  Kunat  (3  voK,  Leipnic,  18;)8-40)  and  Deutache  JaJirbucher  fUr 
^Yi^>a.  und  Kunat  (3  vols.,  Leips.,  1841-43X  were  edited  by  Ruge  and  Echtcrmeyer.  Aneidota  zur  neueaten 
deiUactien  Philoaopkie  und  Publiciatik^  Znrlch,  1843;  Deutach-Jirnnzoaiache  JahrbUcker  (cd.  by  Rni^e  and 
Mnrx),  3  Noe.,  Paris,  1S44;  Gfaammelte  Werke^  4  vols.,  Mannheim,  1846 ;  Translation  of  Buckleys  History  of 
Civilization,  Lelps.  and  Heidelberg,  1860,  4th  ed.,  1871.  Rngc's  Autobiography:  Aua  frUherer  Zeit,  Vols. 
I.-IV.,  Berlin,  1863-67.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  latter  work  contains  a  speculative  review  of  the  hirtory  of 
])hilo>«ophT  from  Tholes  ontil  the  snpprcsKlon  of  Ruge's  Jiihrbilcher.  Sedan  fiber  die  ReUgiotu  ihr  Enjoehen 
und  Verge/ien,  an  die  Gebildeten  utUer  ihren  VereJirern  (in  opixwition  to  Schlciermachcj-),  Berlin,  1869  (1868). 
[Rage's  Bigniflcancc  ha  the  hist>ry  of  philosophy  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  above-named  Reviews,  in  the 
editing  of  which  he  took  the  principal  part.  During  the  years  In  which  he  was  employed  upon  them,  the 
divirion  of  the  Hegelian  Kchool  into  parlies  designated  as  the  Left,  the  Centre,  and  the  Right  bccsme  an 
accomplished  tesult,  nnd  Ruge  assumed  a  position  on  the  extreme  loft.  Stranss,  the  biblical  critic,  and  L. 
Four^rbnch.  the  extreme  naturalistic  Hegelian,  were  among  his  collaborators  in  his  Reviews.  The  standpoint 
finally  asHumod  in  the  latter  was  one  of  sharp  criticism  of,  or  hostility  to,  existing  forms  of  government  and 
religion.  In  the  political  movements  of  1848  and  1840,  Rugo  was  prominent  among  the  agitators  for  a 
reform.  In  the  latter  year  he  foundcxl  at  London,  in  connection  with  Lodm-RoUin,  Mawiui,  ond  others,  the 
"  European  Democratic  Coinmlttoo  fnr  the  Solidarity  of  the  Party  without  distinction  of  Peoples.*'  Since 
1850  Ruge  has  lived  In  Kngland.— rr] 

Jul.  Schaller.  Dk  PUlloavphie  uiiserer  ZeU,  gur  Aptdogle  und  ErlSuterung  dea  HegsFachen  S^atema^ 
Leip«ac,  1837 :  Der  hlaUtr.  Chrtatita  ujul  die  Plaiowpkie,  Kritik  der  dognuUtacften  Grundidee  dea  Lebena  Jeau 
von  Stjntiaa,  Leipsic,  18^;  Geachtc/iie  der  2\'alurphiloaophie  von  Bico  von  Verulam  bis  at{f  unaere  Zeit, 
Leipslc  and  HaUe,  1841-46 ;  Vorleaungen  iiber  SchJeiemuicIier,  HaUe,  18-14 ;  DarsteUung  und  KrUtk  der 
PhiloH'fplde  Lndicig  FeiterbaclCa^  Leipsic,  1847 ;  Brlefe  fiber  Alexander  von  Ilumboldta  Koamoa^  Leipsic, 
1850 :  Die  Phrenologie  in  ihren  Grundsilffen  uful  nach  ihrem  totaa.  u.  prakt.  Werthe^  Leipnic,  1831 ;  Sect 
und  Leib,  Weimar,  1855,  etc. ;  P.t!/chologie,  Vol.  I. :  Daa  Seelenleben  dea  Jfenac/ten,  Weimar,  ISOO. 

MaxSchasler.    Die  Eiemente  der  phUoa.  Spradiwlsaenaduj^  Wilhelm  von  numbcldC.^^  BcrUn,  1847; 
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PopuUhrt  GeOanken  aua  S«oeT%  "Werktn^  Berlin,  1870 ;  uBMattk  ala  J*AUot.  der  BchSnhett  una  aer  KunM^ 
Berl.,  1871.  [The  last-samad  work  is  batstg  pabU«hed  in  parte.  The  first  volume,  containing  a  *^  Critical 
History  of  .^sthetica  from  Plato  down  to  the  Present  Day  "  has  jnst  been  completed.  Schaaler  is  the  editor 
of  the  Dtoakwren  (art  journal  published  in  Berlin).— Jr.] 

Alexis  Schmidt  Beteuchtung  der  neu&n  ScheUinttaehtn  Lehre  von  SeU&n  tier  PhOotoplUe  vnd  Theolo- 
0iA,  nebM  Darateltung  una  KritOt  amr  J^HAeren  Sc/telUncT^chen  FhUosophie,  und  einer  Apotogte  der  MetOf 
phyttk,  bMotider*  dor  JleffeTacken^  gtgen  acheUing  und  Trendelenburg^  Berlin,  184S. 

Beiithold  Schmidt.  CkriaUkdU  Setigton  und  ffegeTeche  PAUoaophie,  Berlin,  1887 ;  Solger^e  PhOotopMe, 
BerUn,  1841. 

Heinr.  Bohwan.  Ud>er  die  weaentUcfuten  Fordemngen  €m  etne  PhOoe,  der  Oegentcart  und  deren 
VolMeAung,  Ulm,  1846;  Gott^  Natur  und  MetiKh^  Suntem  dee  subetanileUen  Thelemue,  Hannover,  1867. 

Herm.  Schwarz.  Vereuck.  einer  PhiloeoplUe  der  Mathematik^  verbunden  mU  etner  KrUik  der  Avfttel' 
lungen  HegeVe  Hber  den  Ztoeck  und  die  Natur  der  hohern  Anali/sit,  Halle,  1858. 

F.  K.  A.  Schwegler.  JahrbOcher  der  Gegenwart,  Tubingen,  1844-48 ;  Die  MetapKyeOt  dee  Arietatelee, 
Text^  Uebereettung  und  Commeniar,  Tiibingen,  1846-48 ;  OtsclUchte  der  PhiioeopMe  im  Umrtss,  Stnttgard, 
1848,  7th  edition,  1870  [ko  above,  Vol.  I ,  p.  11 ;  for  an  account  of  Schwegler's  life  and  works,  soc  the  sketch 
of  his  life  by  J.  H.  Stirling,  prefixed  to  Stlrlin^s  translation  of  his  History.— TV*.].  GeecA.  der  griechiecAen 
PhUoettpkle,  od.  by  Carl  KUstlin,  Tubingen,  1869;  dd  ed.,  1870  (69). 

G.  W.  Snellman.     Vereuch  etrier  epecuUMven  Entwicklung  der  Idee  der  PerednlichkeU,  TOhlngen,  1841. 
Theod.  Strilter.    Stttdien  tur  OeacMehte  der  jEetAettk^  I.,  Bonn,  1861 ;  Die  CompoeUion  von  StaketipeaTe^B 

Bomee  utul  Juliet  Bonn,  1861. 

David  Friedrich  Btranss.  Dae  Leben  Jeeu^  hritiech  bearbettet,  Tiibingen,  1885-86,  4th  ed.,  1840;  Slrei^ 
echrifUneur  VertAeidigung  dieeer  Schri/L  ibit.,,  1887-88;  ZKetfriedUcAe  BHUter^  Altona,  1830;  CAaratter- 
ieltken  und  KrUiken,  Lclpaic,  1830 ;  Dm  ci,riatl.  GlaubeiieleAre  in  lArer  geech,  BnHoleklung  und  im  Kampfe 
mtt  der  modemen  WiasennrAQf.  durgeetelUy  Tiibingen,  1840-41 ;  Dae  Leben  Jeeu  filr  dan  deutecAe  Volt, 
Lelpaic,  18G4  (cf.  on  this  pcimlor  edition  and  on  Kenan's  Life  of  JesuB,  2^11er,  in  Yon  SybeFs  JSiai.  Zett- 
sc/ir</2,  XII.,  p.  70  scq.,  reprinted  in  Zellcr's  Vortr.  u.  AbA.,  Leips.,  1865,  p.  486  seq.);  Der  C/trietue  dee 
Glaubetia  und  der  Jenue  der  GeecAlcAte,  Berlin,  1865  (a  critique  upon  Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  life  of 
Jcfios) ;  VoUalre,  let  and  3d  eds.,  Leips.,  1870.  [A  translation  of  Strauss'  Hfe  qf  Jeeua  critically  examined 
was  published  in  8  vols,  at  London,  1846,  and  in  one  (?)  volume,  at  New  York,  in  1855.  Of  the  popular 
revised  edition,  an  **  authorized  translation  '^  {New  Life  of  Jeaun)  was  published  at  London  In  1866.  Other 
translatluQa  from  the  writings  of  Strauss,  published  in  E:igland,  are :  Jiemtniacencea  qf  a  LiUAeran  Clergy- 
man (18:)S),  and  SoHloguiee  on  tAe  CAriatian  ReWjion  (1846).  Reviews  of  Strauss'  Life  ofjeeue  may  be  read 
in  tho  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  YoL  22,  l&^O,  pp.  101-1^36,  Weetminater  Review  (on  Strauss  and  Theod. 
Paiker),  Vol.  47,  1847,  pp.  71-90  (American  edition),  EdinburgA  Rev.,  VoL  124,  1866,  pp.  230-^8  (Am. 
edit.),  and  Wealm.  Rev.,  YoL  82,  1864,  pp.  188-16;2  (Am.  edit) ;  soe  further,  artldos  on  CAriatian  Doctrine 
and  Modem  Science,  For.  Quart.  Rev.,  YoL  27,  1811,  pp.  218-231  (Am.  eiUt.),  Political  PampAleta,  Edinb. 
Rev.,  Yol.  88,  1848,  pp.  4&-54  (Am.  editX  and  Strauaa  atid  tAe  MytAic  TAeory  in  the  North  American 
Review,  YoL  91,  I860,  pp.  130-148  With  Strauss  originated  tlie  division  of  the  Hegelians  into  parties  termed 
severally  the  Left,  the  Right,  and  the  Centre ;  cf.  Erdmann,  Grundriaa  der  OearJi.  der  PAUofiophie,  Vol.  II., 
%  837,  3  (2d  ed.,  p.  657).  The  basis  of  this  division  was  found  in  the  varying  interpretation,  within  the 
Hegelian  school,  of  the  relation  of  the  Hegelian  philo^phy  to  tho  questions  of  man's  immortality,  the  nature 
of  Jesus,  and  the  personality  of  Gk)d.  The  Left  asserted  the  incompatibility  of  H^celianism  with  orthodox 
views  on  these  subjects;  the  Right  affirmed  the  contrary. — Tr.] 

Gustav  Thaulow.  ErAebungder  PUdagftglk  aurpAiloa.  WiesenacAqfl  Oder  EUUeUung  in  die  PhiloaopAie  der 
P&dagogik,  Berlin,  1845 ;  HegeTa  AnatcAten  iiber  ErzleJiuvg  und  C'nterricAt,  aua  llegeta  aSmmtl.  Schriften 
geaammeU  und  ayaiematiacA  geordnet,  Yol.  I. :  Zum  Btgriff  der  Erziehung,  Kiel,  1888,  Yol.  IL  :  Geach.  der 
EraieAung,  Wtd.,  1854,  YoL  III. :  Zur  Gymnaaialpadagogtt  u.  Univ.  Ge/idrigea,  ibid.^  1864;  EinleUungin 
die  PAUoaopAie  und  EticyclopOdie  der  PIMoa.  im  GrumlrUtae,  Kiel,  1862. 

Wilh.  Yatko.  DU  menacAl,  FreiheU  in  ihrem  VerAdUniaa  eur  SUfide  und  tur  gotUlcAen  Gnade,  Berlin, 
1811. 

Friodr.  Theod.  Yischer.  Ueber  daa  ErAabene  und  KomiacAe,  ein  Beitrag  tur  PAHoaopAia  dea  ScASnen, 
Stuttgard,  1837 ;  KrUiacAe  Gfinae,  Tubingen,  1841  scq. ;  ^EaiAetik  Oder  WiaaenacAaft  dea  Schonen,  L  : 
MelapAyaik  dea  ScAdnen,  IL  :  Die  Kunat,  III. ;  Die  KUnate,  RenUingen  and  Leiprio,  1816-57;  Ragiater^ 
Stnttgard,  185S;  Ueber  daa  VerAiiltntaa  von  Inhalt  und  Form  fn  der  Kunat,  Zurich,  1858. 

Qcorg  Woisscnbom.  Vorlea'tngm  Uber  ScAJeiermac/iet^a  Dialelttk  und  DogmatiJt.  Lelpsic,  1847-49; 
Zogik  und  MeiapAyaik,  Halle,  lb60-51 ;  Vorleaungen  iiber  PaniAelamua  und  Theiamua,  Marburg,  1860. 

Karl  Werder.    Logik  ala  CommetUar  und  Ergatvenng  tu  JlegcPa  Wiaa.  der  Logik,  1st  part,  Berlin,  1841. 

Eduard  Zeller.  PlatoniacAa  Studien,  Tubbigen,  1839 :  Die  PAUoaopAie  der  GriecAen,  Tub.,  1844-62,  2d 
ed.,  1866-68;  8d  ed.,  Part  I.,  18G9  [for  English  translations,  see  above.  YoL  L,  p.  28.— TV.] ;  Vortr Uge  und 
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Abh.  guth,  TnJUMt  (aee  above,  Vol  L,  p.  IS) :  Ueber  Meutung  und  Aufgabt  dar  BfUiuUniMUitorte, 
Uddelbcig,  18Q3;  DU  PoUUk  in  ihrwh  VerhiiUtiiMs  aum  R&chl,  in  the  Pra%ua^  Jahrb.,  VoL  21,  Na  6.  Jnoe, 
186S;  Ueber  dU  Aiifoabe  der  FkUoaophU  wkA  ihra  SUUung  tu  den  vJbrio^n  Wimentckufien  (Amdem.  Dift- 
ooancX  Hddelbeig,  1868. 

The  Uctf oliaa  doctrine  wm  modified  and  Iraniiformod  into  a  doctrine  of  natnralian  by  Lndwig  FenerbadL 
In  tbJii  step  ho  was  followed  by  Friedr.  Feuerbuch  and  others.  The  works  of  L.  Feoerbach  are :  Q*ianke» 
fiber  Tod  und  UneterbUchkeU^  Nuremberg,  1630;  PhiloaophU  und  ChrUUnikum,  Loipa.,  188d;  Dae  Wemn 
de*  ChrtHtenthuma,  Loipdc,  1841,  etc. ;  Grutuiaatze  der  Phitoaop&ie  der  Zuku$\/i^  Zmich,  1848 ;  Daa  Weaen 
der  Reltawn^  Lcips.,  1846,  2d  ed.,  1849 ;  VorUaungen  iiber  daa  Weaen  der  £eilgton,  IccttueB  delivered  at 
Heidelberg  in  184S,  and  printed  in  vol.  8  of  bin  workti ;  other  works  by  Feoerbach  do  not  need  to  bo  qieoifled 
here.  L.  Feuerbach,  samnuiicha  Warle,  10  voK,  lieipsic,  184(Mi&  Friedrich  Feuertjocb,  a  brother  of 
Ludwig,  ban  written  GrundaUge  der  Religion  der  Zukunft^  Zurich  and  Kuremborg,  1843-44.  An  inmical 
caricature  of  Feucrbaoh's  religious  criticism  was  the  negation  of  morals  in  tho  interent  of  egoism,  in  Der 
Sitiaiga  und  3ein  Eigenthum,  by  Max  Stimer  (pRCudonyme),  LeipMic,  1846.  (.Lndwig  Feueibach,  originally 
an  Hegelian,  interpreted  the  '"'  absolute  Bpirif'  of  Hegel  as  meaning  the  finite,  subjective  spirit  of  man.  In 
bis  "  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality  "  he  deuicd  the  imroortulity  of  man.  In  an  early  historical  week 
he  extoUed  Spinosa  and  announced  himself  a  pantheist.  Subsequently  he  developed  a  doctrine  of  philoso- 
phical egoism,  styled  himself  an  atheist,  and  claimed  more  especially  fellowship  in  philosoiihy  and  theology 
with  Fichte  and  Schlciermadier.  The  I,  says  Feoerbach,  the  individual  sensft^ndowed  man,  is  the  only 
absolute.  In  the  individual,  concrete  man,  the  substance  of  Spinoza  and  the  Ego  of  Fichte  are  united.  Only 
the  wnslble  is  real ;  hmoe  it  is  not  the  reason,  which  decides  what  is  true.  True  is  what  is  perceived  by  the 
educated  senses  of  the  philosopher.  Pleasure,  sensuous  en joymenti  is  the  highest  good  for  man ;  th:a,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  attained  by  man  In  a  state  of  isolation,  but  only  \xy  man  In  society.  Feucrbach^s  writings 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  German  Commimistic  literature.  His  own  ottitude  became  one  uf  hostility  to 
philosophy,  as  indicated  in  his  retreated  declaration  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  final  philosophy  was  that  it  ^-aa 
nophUosophy.    Cf.  Erdmann,  Orundrtaa  der  GeaeJu  der  PhU<m>phte,  VoU  II.,  $  388,  8,  6,  and  $  341,  3.— rf.] 

A  doctrine  of  realism  is  developed  by  K.  Chr.  Planck  in  Die  WeluUiet\  Part  L  :  Syatem  dee  reitun  neat- 
iamua,  Tiibingcn,  1850 ;  Part  II. :  Daa  Reich  dee  Idealiamua,  Oder  xur  Philoa.  der  Gtachtchie^  iltid^  1861 ; 
Orundiinien  einer  Wiaaena<Jt({ft  der  A'atur^  ala  Wiederheratellung  der  reUun  Eracheiuung^fomusHy  Lcipdc, 
1864. 

On  the  basis  of  a  criticism,  bnt  partial  adoption,  of  the  HegeUan  stand-point,  and 
partly  in  agreement  with  Scbelling^s  later  teachings,  I.  H.  Fichte  [son  of  J.  G.  Fichte], 
Weisse,  Chalybiias  (who  also  pays  particular  attention  to  Herbart*s  doctrine),  and 
others  seek  by  critical  modification  to  reconcile  speciilation  on  the  one  hand  with 
theology,  and  on  the  other  with  empirical  science.  Of  a  similar  tendency  are  also  Uie 
philosophical  investigations  of  Secretan,  who  has  specially  cultivated  the  field  of  reli- 
gious philosophy ;  Perty,  w^ho  has  labored  in  the  field  of  physical  philosophy  and  an- 
thropology ;  and  also  Becker  and  Huber,  disciples  of  Schelling ;  Hoffman  and  other 
pupils  of  Baader  (see  above,  p.  238),  and  others. 

Immannel  Hermann  Fichte  (bom  In  1707).  Sdtxe  znr  Vorachtde  der  T^eoiogle,  Stnttgard,  1886 ;  Beitrdga 
aur  Charakteriatik  der  neuerett  PlMoaophie,  Subtbach,  1829,  iU\  ed.,  1841 ;  Ueber  Oegtnmta^  Wemtepunkt 
und  Ziel  hetUiger  PhUosopMe,  Iloidelberg,  1882 :  D<t»  Erkeujien  ala  Selbalerkentien,  Heidelberg,  1833 ;  Onto- 
lofffe,  Heidelberg.  1836 ;  Die  Idee  der  PeraomichkeU  umliler  individuellen  Fortdatier,  Elberfcld,  1834,  dd  ed., 
Lei))sic,  1866;  Spectdative  Theologie,  Hcidclbg.,  184G-47;  Sgatem  der  Ethik,  Leipsic,  1860-63;  Anthropologies 
Leiiwic,  18ri6,  2d  ed.,  1860 ;  Zur  Seelen/^xige,  eine  pitiloa.  Confeaaion,  Lciiwic,  1869 ;  Payvkologie,  die  Lehre 
t>ondembewuaatenOeiaiedea  Menachtn^  Leipsic,  1864;  Die  Seelenfortdauer  und  die  Weltatellung  dea  Jieu- 
achen,  ettieanthropolog.  UiUerauchung  und  eln  BeitragzurRellgionaphiloaophie^  wietu  einer  Pklloaopkie 
der  Geachichte,  Leips.,  1867.  On  the  relation  of  his  own  philosophical  opinions  to  those  of  Weisse,  Fichte  has 
exprcffi«d  himself  in  the  Zeitachr.  fflr  Philoa.,  Vol.  50,  No.  3,  Halle,  18(i7,  p.  262  seq.  Weisse,  he  says,  sought 
only  to  expapd  and  perfect  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  which  he  regarded  as  the  culmination  and  totality  of  all 
previous  systems.  But  he  himself  believes  that  eswential  elements  of  earlier  philosophies,  and  in  particiUar  of 
the  Kantian  philosophy,  have  not  attained  to  their  due  influence  in  Hegors  sj'stem,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  progress  of  philosophy  that  these  elements  bhontd  bo  taken  up  anew,  and  that  also  the  principles  of 
other  post  Kantian  philosophers  than  Schelling  and  Hofrel  should  be  fully  and  duly  considered.  [In  the 
Zeitathrifi  f&r  PhUoaophie,  new  serie^  Vol.  66,  pp.  Sffi-HSQ.  and  Vol.  66,  pp.  47-86,  are  contained  two  parts 
of  an  article  by  I.  H.  v.  Fichte  on  "  Boul,  Spirit,  and  GonBcionsneas  from  the  Stand-point  of  Psychophysical 
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Science,**  in  which,  among  other  fUngei  it  1e  aigned  (with  perJal  reference  to  the  writer's  earlier  worfce)  that 
the  notions  of  time  and  space  have  thetar  origin  in  a  peculiar  **  feeling  of  duration  and  extension"*  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  sours  conscioiisneas  of  itself,  that  they  have  their  twds  in  the  objective  nature  of  the 
soul  Itself,  and  that  timo  and  space  are  dmply  the  ''  accompanying  qualities  or,  more  explicitly,  the  phenome- 
nal eftbcts  of  all  real  things,  as  snch.**  This  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  space  and  time,  and 
as  to  the  subjective  and  objective  slgniflcanoe  of  our  conceptions  of  them,  is  regarded  by  Fichte  as  forming 
the  basis  'of  a  sound  and  firmly  established  philosophy  of  realism,  which  yet  diminishes  in  nothing  the  jns. 
priority  in  rank  of  the  ideal  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  nor  takes  away  in  the  least  from  the  slgniflcanoe  and 
importance  of  A  priori  truths.  I.  H.  Fichte  has  been  called  an  eclectic.  His  method  is  partly  speculative 
and  partly  experimental,  and  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  in  speculative  theology  and  rational  psychology 
are  such  as  may  be  termed,  in  general,  orthodox.— TV.] 

Hermann  UlricL  Ueb^  FHnclp  und  Metkode  dor  HegelKhen  Philosophies  Halle,  1841 ;  Da»  Grund- 
princip  der  Philosophic,  Ldpsio,  1845-46 ;  8v*tem  der  Logik^  Leipsic,  18S8 ;  Compendium  der  Logtk,  ibid,^ 
1860,  dd  ed.,  improved  and  enlaiged,  1872 ;  Zur  logt9ch€7i  Fraffe,  Halle,  1670 ;  Glaitben  und  F/««en,  Specu 
laUon  und  exacte  WittmKhqft,  Leipaic,  1858 ;  QoU  und  die  NcUur,  Leipsic,  1861,  Sd  edit.,  1866 ;  OoU  und 
der  Mewich,  YoU  L :  Letb  und  Seele,  Leipeic,  1866.  XJIrlci  has  also  written  various  anti-materialistic  articles 
for  his  journal  and  also  works  belonging  to  the  field  of  nsthetio  history;  in  particular:  Charakterieti^ 
der  atUiken  Hiatoriographie^  Berlin,  1833 ;  Geechichu  der  heW^iiechen  DicfUung^  Berlin,  1886;  Ua>er  Shak- 
epeare'H  dramcuiache  Kunet,  HaUe,  1839,  dd  ed.,  1847,  3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  16C8. 

[Hermann  Ulrici,  bom  March  23, 1806,  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  UniTeraitiea 
in  Halle  and  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  legal  practice  he  gave  up,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1829,  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  study  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  In  the  summer  of  18<^  he  qualified  as  a  lecturer 
at  Berlin  and  in  1834  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Halle,  which  he  still  holds.  His 
position  in  philosophy  is  independent  He  seeks  to  mediate  between  realism  and  ideal- 
ism, but  to  show  that  *^to  the  soul  in  distinction  from  the  body,  and  .to  the  [divine] 
mind  in  distinction  from  nature,  not  only  independent  existence,  but  also  the  suprema- 
cy, both  belong  and  are  actually  given."  In  the  numerous  works  pubUshed  by  him, 
and  in  his  numerous  and  extended  contributions  to  the  ZeUschrift  fur  PhUos.^  etc.,  of 
which  with  Fichte  and  Wirth  he  is  joint  editor,  he  has  manifested  an  abundant  literary 
activity  and  has  made  very  important  contributions  to  the  philosophical  scienoe  of  his 
times.  The  following  account  of  his  philosophy  is  taken  from  Erdmann's  Qrundrm 
der  Geschidite  der  PhilosopMe,  VoL  U.,  §  347.  C  :— 

*^  In  the  assertion  that  the  Hegelian  system  is  a  system  of  one-sided  or  imperfect 
idealism,  Ulrici,  as  above  shown,  agreed  with  Chalybaus.  Only,  the  realistic  elements, 
with  which  Ulrici  seeks  to  supply  its  defects,  remind  us,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaly- 
baus, of  the  doctrine  of  Herbart,  for  whom  Ulrici  seems  to  have  no  special  predilection, 
but,  as  is  easily  explicable  in  the  case  of  one  so  familiar  as  Ulrici  with  English  litera- 
ture, of  the  doctrines  which  grew  up  across  the  channel.  By  the  impulses  which,  per- 
haps without  his  own  knowledge,  he  received  from  Locke  and  e^edally  from  the  Scot- 
tish school,  it  would  doubtless  be  correct  to  account  for  such  sayings  of  UlricPs  as  that 
whenever  there  is  a  conflict  between  speculation  and  empirical  science,  one  of  the  two, 
and  probably  the  former,  must  be  in  the  wrong,  or,  even,  that  the  daim  of  the  I^ha- 
gorean  theorem  to  certainty  would  be  poor,  if  it  had  not  been  confirmed  by  actual 
measurement."  Here  follows  in  Erdmann^s  account  a  summary  of  the  doctrinal  con- 
tents of  Ulrici' s  QrundpHncvp  der  P/iHosophie,  System  der  Logik,  and  Compendium  der 
Logik^  the  first  being  critical,  and  the  two  latter  containing  the  speculative  foundation 
of  the  system  of  philosophy  or  the  doctrine  of  knowledge.  "  As  the  result  of  the  criti- 
cal part,  Ulrici  affirms  that  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  proves  that  all  systems 
thus  far,  whether  dogmatic  or  skeptical,  realistic  or  idealistic,  have  assumed  the  fact 
of  human  thought.  (So,  in  particular,  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  whose  pretension  that  his 
philosophy  assumed  nothing  was,  says  Ulrici,  a  delusion,  the  tmth  of  which  would  im» 
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ply  a  revenal  of  the  possibiUties  of  things.)  The  point,  which  alone  is  to  be  criticiaed 
in  connection  with  this  assumption,  is  that  those  who  made  it  had  no  proper  conscious- 
ness of  its  meaning  and  its  justification.  Philosophy,  the  mission  of  which,  speaking 
generally,  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  to  establish  their  laws,  must  first  of  all  explain  the  fact 
of  thought  and  knowledge.  The  first  thing  is  therefore  to  see  what  is  contained  in  this 
fact,  and  what  therefore  was  assumed,  when  thought  was  assumed.  The  question : 
what  does  thought  mean  ?  leads  to  the  following  propositions,  in  which  the  fundamen- 
tal qualifications  of  thought  are  formulated.  Thought  is  activity.  But  the  concep- 
tion of  activity  is  a  simple  conception  which  cannot  be  defined ;  motion,  which  some 
have  affirmed  to  be  more  general  in  its  conception  than  activity  and  as  such  to  contain 
the  latter,  is  itself  a  species  of  activity.  In  addition  to  productivity,  which  is  a  mark 
of  thinking,  as  of  all  activity,  a  specific  nuirk  of  thought  is  the  act  of  distinguiRhing,  so 
that  thought  may  be  defined  as  distinguishing  activity,  though  not  as  the  mere  act  of 
distinguishing.  To  these  may  be  added  as  a  third  qualification,  that  thought,  by  exer- 
cising this  distinguishing  activity  upon  itself,  becomes  consciousness  and  self -conscious- 
ness—a  result  which  may  be  reached  either  independently,  or  through  the  oo-operation 
of  others.  Since  thought  is  a  distinguishing  activity,  fourthly,  it  can  exist  only  in  dis- 
tinctions, i.  0.,  we  can  only  have  a  thought  when  and  in  so  far  as  we  distinguish  it 
from  another  thought;  hence  pure  thought,  f.  «.,  thought  without  content,  is  no 
thought,  and  all  real  thinking  involves  multiplicity  in  thought.  Finally,  in  the  fact  of 
thought  and  of  knowledge  is  contained  the  certainty  that  it  is  possible  for  thought  to 
know  in  its  true  nature  the  object  of  thought  (at  least,  when  this  object  is  itself). 
These  fundamental  assumptions  of  all  philosophy,  which  taken  together  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  fundamental  facts  on  which  philosophy  rests,  are  now,  further,  to  be  jus- 
tified. Since,  however,  they  are  elementaiy  assumptions,  their  justification  cannot 
consist  in  the  derivation  of  them  from  other  more  elementary  assumptions.  On  the 
contrary,  they  can  only  be  justified  by  its  being  shown  that  the  supposition  of  their 
contraries  leads  to  absurdities  or  impossibilities,  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  them  and 
therefore  are  justified  in  making  them.  Hence  necessity  in  thought,  the  opposite  of 
arbitrary  thought,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  truth,  and  between  necessity  in  thought 
and  reality  in  existence  no  distinction  can  be  made. 

"  Necessity  in  thought  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  be  founded,  firstly,  in  the  nature  of 
all  human  thinking.  In  that  case  it  is  formal  or  logical,  and  logic  is  therefore  the  first 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  cognition.  Logic  considers  the  laws,  to  which,  since  they  are 
founded  in  the  nature  of  thought  as  a  distinguishing  activity,  all  thought,  including 
therefore  what  is  optional  in  thought,  accidental  or  arbitrary,  must  be  subject 
From  the  conception  of  distinguishing  activity  two  laws  of  thought,  and  only  two,  may 
be  derived  :  the  law  of  identity  and  contradiction  (since  in  the  case  of  all  distinction, 
there  is  neither  pure  identity  nor  pure  difference),  and  the  law  of  causality  (founded  in 
the  distinguishing  of  activity  from  act,  or  from  the  result  of  activity).  For  the  more 
precise  determination  of  the  nature  of  a  given  distinction  or  of  the  respect  in  which 
the  objects  compared  are  distinguished  (whether  in  respect  of  magnitude,  or  of  qual- 
ities, etc. ),  certain  conceptions  are  necessary,  which  go  before  the  act  of  distinguishing 
and  in  so  far  may  be  termed  innate,  and  which  are  to  be  termed  categories.  The  vari- 
ous theories  held  in  regard  to  these  categories  are  criticised  by  Ulrid,  in  order  tashow 
that  they  all  appear  as  relatively  true,  when  the  categories  are  considered  as  the  abso- 
lutely universal  relations  of  difference  and  likeness,  which  are  derived  from  the  nature 
of  all  distinction,  for  then  it  is  clear  that  they  must  possess  metaphysical  and  psycho- 
logical, as  well  as  logical  significance.     The  categories  are  divided  by  Ulrici  into  ele- 
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mentary  categories  (being,  unity,  difference,  space,  activity,  time,  etc  ),  and  derived 
categories.  The  latter,  again,  are  divided  into  simple  categories  of  quality,  and  into 
categories  of  relation  and  generic  nature  (  Wenniheit)  and  categories  of  order.  In  the 
latter  class,  first  the  category  of  design,  then  order  and  subordination  of  conceptions 
(concept,  judgment,  syllogism),  and  finally  the  Idea  are  discussed,  at  the  end  of  each 
section  the  relation  of  the  categoxy  to  the  absolute  being  considered.  Logic  thus  ends 
with  the  absolute  Idea,  or  with  the  absolute  as  Idea,  i.  «.,  with  the  demonstration  that, 
while  the  Idea  of  each  being  is  that  generic  nature  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the 
being  to  the  universal  end,  the  absolute  alone  is  on  end  in  itself.  In  close  connection 
with  the  logical  categories,  and  especially  with  the  categories  of  order,  stand  the  ethi- 
cal categories  which,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  obligation,  constitute  the  basis  of 
ethics.  The  categories  right,  goqd,  true,  beautiful  are,  like  all  others,  to  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  distinguishing  activity. 

^*  But  in  addition  to  this  logical  necessity  in  thought,  there  is,  secondly,  a  necessity 
which  rests  on  the  co-operation  of  factors  which  exist  outside  of  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  deny  that  A  =  A ;  I  cannot  deny  and  I  must  as- 
sume that  what  is  perceived  exists.  The  theory  of  idealism  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
or  the  theory  that  out  of  thought  nothing  whatever  exists,  con  easily  be  refuted,  if  we 
hold  fast  to  the  theorem  that  thought  is  distinguishing  activity  ;  as  a  thinking  being  I 
can  think  of  myself  only  when  I  think  of  a  something  which  has  not  the  faculty  of 
thought  and  from  which  I  thus  distin^ish  myself ;  the  hypothesis  of  material  exist- 
ence is  necessary  in  thought.  In  like  manner  I  can  think  of  myself  as  limited,  only 
when  I  distinguish  myself  from  a  something  which  limits  me ;  I  am  therefore  com- 
pelled to  assume  that  other  spirits  beside  myself  exist.  Finally,  the  idea  of  my  own 
dependence  implies  the  idea  of  an  independent  (unconditioned)  being,  on  whom  aU 
other  things  depend ;  thus  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  world,  spirit,  and  God  are 
necessary  in  me  as  a  thinking  being.  True,  the  substance  of  these  three  ideas  is 
thus  far  only  negative  :  not-thinking,  not-me,  not-dei)endent.  But  the  positive  com- 
plement is  obtained  by  us  through  the  positive  operation,  upon  our  organs  of  conscious- 
ness, of  the  objects  of  these  ideas,  which  objects  we  are  forced  to  assume  as  existing  by 
the  law  of  causality,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  possible  that  our  ideas  only  correspond 
with,  and  are  not  an  absolutely  equivalent  image  of  their  objects.  As  the  realistic  doc- 
trine that  our  knjowledge  depends  upon  the  operation  of  real  objects  upon  us  is  neces- 
sary to  thought,  so  also  is  the  idealistic  doctrine  that  our  knowing  depends  upon  an  ac- 
tivity of  our  own.  If  thus  realism  and  idealism  equally  rest  on  necessities  of  thought, 
and  are  therefore  alike  philosophically  tenable  standpoints,  this  does  not  mean  that 
philosophy  must  occupy  a  standpoint  superior  to  and  different  from  either,  but  rather 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  world,  the  mind,  and  God  must  be  developed,  on  the  one  hand, 
altogether  realistically  up  to  the  point  where  realism  sees  herself  forced  to  proceed 
idealistically  (to  assume  laws  hypothetioally,  and  so  on),  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  idealistically,  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  experimental  (the  definitely  qualitative,  etc.). 
Not  only,  however,  does  Ulrici  demand  of  philosophy  what  Fichte  censured  in  Kant's 
transcendental  idealism  [See  Erdmann,  §  812,  2 J  ;  he  also  gives  in  his  doctrine  of 
knowledge  an  outline,  first  of  a  completely  realistic,  and  then  of  a  completely  ideal- 
istic philosophy  of  the  universe,  in  order  to  prove  that,  unless  in  both  philosophies 
conjecture  is  confounded  with  cogent  demonstration,  each  must  confess  its  need  of  the 
other  for  its  own  completeness. 

*^  What  is  thus  here  developed  in  the  form  of  a  mere  sketch,  is  more  fully  expanded 
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nnd  discussed  in  two  works  by  Ulrici,  of  which  the  one  supplements  the  other,  and 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  much  laiger  circle  of  readers  than  his  earlier 
books.  These  works  are  ;  Qott  und  die  Natur  (God  and  Nature)  and  Part  I.  of  0<fU 
und  d£r  Mcnach  (God  and  Man),  which  bears  the  special  title :  ^  Body  and  Soul/  and 
contains  the  ^  Outlines  of  Human  Psychology/  while  the  fixst-named  work  presents  the 
outlines  of  a  philosophy  of  nature.  Both  of  these  works,  in  which  Ulrici  aims  to  con- 
struct a  philosophy  of  idealism  on  a  realistic  basts,  were  preceded  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
gramme in  the  work  :  Glauben  und  WUaen^  Speculation  und  exaete  Wiseenxkaft  (Faith 
and  Enowledlfe,  Speculation  and  Estact  Science),  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  contri- 
bute to  the  reconciliation  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  experimental  natural  science. 
With  this  end  in  view,  Ulrici  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tcxy  many  of  the  affirma- 
tions not  merely  of  religion,  but  also  of  philosophy  and  of  all  the  sciences,  cannot  be 
called  subjects  of  knowledge,  but  only  of  (it  may  be  scientific)  belief,  since  the  uncondi- 
tional necessity  of  these  affirmations,  or  the  inconceivability  of  their  contraries,  cannot 
be  demonstrated.  Farther  on,  scientific  belief  is  distinguished  from  mere  subjectiTe 
opinion  and  from  personal  conviction  and  religious  faith,  with  the  result  that  l^e 
first  of  the  three  latter  depends,  when  pros  and  cons  balance  each  other,  upon  our 
mere  wishes,  that  the  second  results  from  the  demands  of  one  side  of  our  personam^, 
and  the  third  from  the  demands  of  our  whole,  and  especially  of  our  ethical  personalityf 
while  soientific  belief  rests  upon  an  objective  preponderance  of  reasons  in  favor  of  be- 
lief. As  regards,  now,  the  special  contents  of  Gott  und  di^  Natur^  Ulrici  himself 
remarks  that  the  title  should  properly  run  thus  :  Natur  und  Oott  (Nature  and  God), 
since  the  work  sets  out  from  the  results  of  modem  natural  science,  and  aims  to  show 
that  God  is  the  creative  author  of  nature  and  that  the  assumption  of  his  existence  is 
absolutely  necessaiy  to  natural  science.  In  attempting  to  prove  this,  Ulrici  introduces, 
in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  various  physical  sciences,  the  coryphaai  of  these  sciences 
in  their  own  language,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  their  doctrines  are  very  lazgely 
made  up  of  undemonstrated  hypotheses,  which  may  be  turned  to  the  account  aa  well 
of  a  theistic  as  of  on  anti-religious  theory.  Most  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  and  second 
sections,  in  which  physical  ontology  and  cosmology  are  treated  of^  end  therefore  rather 
skeptically.  The  third  section  shows  how  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  modem 
physics,  namely,  atoms  and  forces,  presuppose  the  existence  of  an  author  of  these 
atoms  and  forces.  The  fourth  presents  the  existence  of  God  as  the  necessary  pre-sup- 
position  of  all  natural  science,  on  the  ground  that  all  our  knowledge,  including,  there- 
fore, our  knowledge  of  nature,  rests  on  the  operation  of  our  distinguishing  faculty,  but 
that  this  operation  itself  consists  only  in  a  repetition  and  recognition  of  distinctions  al- 
ready made  and  existing  and  which  presuppose  the  original  creative,  distinguishing 
power  of  God.  The  same  conclusion,  it  is  shown,  results  from  the  consideration  that 
human  freedom  is  the  condition  of  natural  science,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  free, 
conscious  action  of  man,  while  freedom,  so  far  from  conflicting  with  divine  omnipo- 
tence, the  rather  presupposes  it.  Finally.  Ulrici  points  out  that  there  are  ethical  cate- 
gories (categories  of  *"*•  order*')  underlying  natural  science,  and  that  through  them  sci- 
ence points  back  to  the  Creator,  through  whom  nature  is  made  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tion and  realization  of  ethical  ideas.  The  fifth  section  contains  a  speculative  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  nature  and  man ;  here  the  idea  of  God 
and  the  notion  of  creation  are  at  first  designated  as  the  auxiliary  and  boundary  concep- 
tions of  human  thought  and  cognition,  in  regard  to  which  no  exact  knowledge,  but  only 
scientific  faith  is  possible,  just  as,  in  natural  science,  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
conception  of  atoms,  of  infinite  divisibility,  etc.    It  only  remains  possible  for  us,  there- 
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fore,  to  interpret  these  oonceptiona  after  the  analogy  of  human  relationfi,  and  bo  we  are 
brought  from  the  notion  of  our  own  conditional  productive  aotivil^,  which  depends  on 
the  co-operation  of  agencies  other  than  our  own,  to  the  idea  of  unoonditioned,  sponta- 
neous production,  as  it  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  creation.  Creation  begins  with 
th3  original  thought  of  the  world,  the  product  of  the  (absolute)  distinguishing  activity 
of  God,  and  is  continued  in  that  second  moment  or  part  of  the  divine  creative  act,  by 
which  Gk)d  distinguishes  the  manifold  contents  of  the  world  from  each  other.  By  the 
first  mometvt  of  the  act  of  creation  the  world  is  posited  (posed),  by  the  second  it  lb  dis- 
posed ;  by  the  former  it  is  made  possible,  by  the  latter,  real.  The  non-eternity  of  the 
world,  it  is  aigued,  does  not  conflict  with  the  eternity  of  the  act  of  creating  it.  The 
application  of  the  various  logical  and  ethical  categories  to  the  distinction  between  (xod 
and  the  world  gives  to  the  conception  of  God  its  definiteness  and  clearness ;  while  the 
world  is  in  space,  space  is  in  €k>d,  etc.  ;  Ck)d  is  absolute  causality,  absolute  goodness, 
love,  etc.  In  like  manner,  the  results  of  scientific,  physical  investigation  up  to  the 
present  time  furnish  to  hand  the  data  for  explaining  the  transitions  from  lower  forms 
of  existence  to  higher  ones,  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  this  to  the 
psychical  and  spiritual,  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  creative,  and  only  by  reference  to 
the  disi^osing  agency  of  God,  and  they  enable  us  to  perceive  that  the  communis  of 
man^s  life  with  the  life  of  God,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable,  is  the  end  of  creation.  The 
fonndation  of  religion,  or  of  that  feeling  at  once  of  dependence  and  of  freedom,  which 
is  evoked  in  man  by  the  operation  of  Grod  upon  him,  is  the  last  point  which  is  discussed, 
BO  that  *  the  treatise  ends  there,  where  ethics,  religious  philosophy,  and  the  philosophy 
of  history  begin  their  work.' 

*^  With  precisely  the  same  words,  because  from  another  point  of  view  it  seeks  the 
same  result,  does  XJlrici  end  his  work  entitled  OoU  und  der  Memck.  As  his  philosophy 
of  nature  exhibits  him  especially  in  the  attitude  of  an  opponent  of  anti-religious  phy- 
sics, so  in  his  psychology  he  comes  forward  as  an  enemy  of  materialism.  *  To  demon- 
strate on  the  basis  of  firmly  established  facts  that  to  the  soul,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  body,  to  spirit,  in  contradistinction  from  nature,  not  simply  independent  existence 
but  also  the  supremacy  belongs,  both  of  right  and  in  fact,'  this,  in  his  own  words,  is 
the  aim  of  his  book.  To  this  end  he  diBCusses  in  the  First,  or  Physiological  Part,  first 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  force,  and  arrives  in  this  connection  at  the  result,  that 
modem  physical  science  justifies  the  theory,  that  whatever  exists  is  a  centre  of  forces, 
which  are  held  together  by  a  uniting  force,  identical  with  the  force  of  resistanoe.  He 
then  passes  on  to  the  conception  of  organized  existence,  for  the  explanation  of  which 
latter,  as  Ulrici  avers,  Liebig  and  others  rightly  assume  the  existence  of  a  special  force, 
which  constructs  the  primitive  organism,  the  cell,  and  forms  of  numerous  cells  a  struo* 
ture  which  is  an  end  in  itself  and  continues  to  eaast  until  it  has  pafised  through  the  series  ' 
of  stages  naturally  belonging  to  its  development.  The  human  body  is  then  more  espe- 
cially considered,  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  discussed, 
the  insufficiency  of  all  purely  materialistic  explanations  of  sensation,  oonjBciousness, 
etc. ,  is  demonstrated,  and  the  confession  of  the  most  thoughtful  phyBiologiBts — who, 
were  it  in  any  way  possible,  would  gladly  adopt  the  hypotheses  of  materialism— is 
accepted,  that,  in  order  to  explain  psychical  phenomena,  an  unknown  something  must 
be  posited  in  addition  to  the  physiological  processes  which  accompany  such  phenomena. 
The  nervous  system  and  the  soul  form  the  subject  of  a  new  section,  in  which  the  view 
is  developed,  that  the  soul  must  be  conceived  as  a  sort  of  fluid,  similar  to  the  ether, 
only  not,  like  the  latter,  consisting  of  atoms,  but  being  absolutely  continuous,  and  that 
this  fluid  extends  out  from  a  given  centre,  permeating  the  whole  atomic  structure  of 
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the  body,  operatmg  inatinctively  and  in  co-operation  with  the  vital  force  (if  indeed  i»  i& 
not  identical  with  this  force)  as  a  morphological  agent,  and,  where  it  rises  to  the  state 
of  distinguishing  consciousness,  producing  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  psychical  life.  A 
careful  consideration  of  the  organs  of  sensation  and  of  their  f unctionR,  in  the  light  of 
the  most  reoent  investigations  of  Weber,  Yolkmann,  Fechner,  Helmholz,  and  others, 
forms  the  fonrth  and  last  section  of  the  Physiological  Part.  At  the  end  of  this  sectirai 
the  feeling  of  existence  [as  determined  by  the  sum  of  those  sensations  which  are  too 
indistinct  to  be  separately  perceived,  the  *  GemeingcfuhV — Tr.J,  mood,  propensity,  and 
instinct  are  discussed,  and  then  all  those  considerations,  taken  from  the  results  of  physi- 
ological investigation,  are  again  brought  together,  which  go  to  prove  the  existence  and 
operation  of  specifically  psychical  forces,  or  the  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  Second, 
Psychological  Part,  consciousness  is  affirmed  to  constitute  the  starting-point  and  centre 
of  psychology,  and  the  origin  of  consciousness  is  investigated.  This  origin,  as  in  Ulrici's 
earlier  works,  is  here  found  in  the  distinguishing  activity  of  the  soul.  This  activity  is 
then  more  precisely  defined  as  an  act  by  which  the  soul  not  only  distinguishes  itself 
from  what  is  not  itself  and  from  its  own  actions,  functions,  eta ,  but  also  distinguishes 
the  latter  from  each  other  [sich-m-»ich-unterscheideil ,  thus  producing  consciousness ; 
the  plant,  of  whioh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exercises  a  distinguishing  activity  [it 
distipguishes  between  what  is  necessary  for  its  organic  growth,  and  what  is  not^ — Tr,], 
and  which  therefore  has  perhaps  sensation,  docs  not  rise  to  this  degree  of  self -discrim- 
ination. Uhrici  treats  next  of  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relation  to  its  body  and  to  other 
bodies,  and  answers  the  question,  how  the  soul  becomes  conscious  of  its  bodily  environ- 
ment. He  then  discusses  the  phenomena  of  waking,  sleeping,  dreams,  somnambulism, 
mental  aberration,  temperament,  the  various  ages  of  life,  sex,  race,  and  nationality, 
and  concludes,  finally,  that,  while  soul  and  body  act  constantly  upon  each  other,  yet 
the  -soul  is  not  the  weaker,  but  rather  the  predominant  factor.  In  the  third  section  of 
this  Part,  the  conscious  soul  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  itself  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  its  feelings,  ideas,  and  propensities,  among  which  latter  are  distinguished 
the  (pure)  sensuous  propensities,  propensities  which  act.  in  the  direction  of  feeling,  and 
propensities  of  the  representative  faculty.  The  freedom  of  the  ydXL  and  the  effort  to 
realize  this  freedom  in  action  exhibit  the  highest  potency  or  function  of  propensity, 
between  which  and  the  highest  function  of  representative  consciousness  or  the  under- 
standing there  exists  a  relation  of  mutual  dependence.  In  the  fourth  section,  whi<^ 
relates  to  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relations  to  other  souls,  the  naturally  social  propen- 
sities and  feelings,  the  ethical  feelings,  ideas,  and  tendencies,  and  finally  the  education 
and  culture  of  man  are  considered,  including,  especially,  the  self-education  of  the  will, 
since  the  essence  of  human  personality  depends  on  and  is  determined  by  the  will  This 
essence  or  substance  of  personality  is  discussed  in  the  fifth  ond  last  section,  which  treats 
of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  God.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  ethical  and  religious 
feelings  is  here  very  fully  discussed,  the  ground  being  taken  that,  although  not  identi- 
cal, they  yet  belong  together,  just  as  do  God's  metaphysical  nature  and  his  ethical 
nature,  and  that  therefore  they  supplement  and  complete,  but  can  never  contisdict 
each  other.  In  harmony  with  what  had  been  said  in  Oott  nnd  die  Natur^  false  views 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  are  here  also  confuted,  the  proper  basis  of  that 
idea  being  found  in  a  religious  feeling,  implanted  in  man  by  God,  and  in  which  the 
sense  of  dependence  is  combined  with  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man.  By  distinguish- 
ing between  the  perception,  in  feeling,'  of  God*s  existence  and  the  substance  of  our 
other  perceptions,  we  arrive  at  our  religious  ideas.  These  are  various,  while  the  reli- 
gious feeling  is  only  one,  though,  indeed,  at  first  so  delicate  and  weak  that  it  can  at  a 
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veTy  early  age  bo  cnltiYated  and  strengthened  or  obscored  and  checked.    Honce  the 
differences,  in  this  respect,  which  are  observed  even  among  children/* — Tr.] 

Job.  XTlrioh  Wirth.  Theorie  dea  SotnnambulUmiu  Oder  dee  thUriechen  Moffnetiemtte^  Ldptlo  and 
Btnttgard,  1886;  Svetem  der  itpecuktUven  EMJt  (Vol.  I.:  Fare  Ethics:  Vol.  II.:  Concrete  Bthics),  HeU- 
bronn,  1841-48;  Die  epeculative  Idee  Oottee  nnd  die  damtt  meammenhangenden  Problemeder  PhiloaophU^ 
Stuttgard  and  Tiibingen,  1845 ;  Philosophteche  Studien,  1861.  [FhiloaopMache  Studten  was  the  name  given 
by  Wlrth  to  a  philosophical  joarnal^  which  he  founded  in  the  year  1851,  but  which  he  soon  dlt^continued. 
Wirth  had  previously  contributed  extensively  to  Flohte  and  Ulrld^s  Zetiechr./ur  Philosophle  and  he  became 
subsequently  (1852),  what  he  still  remains,  a  joint  editor  of  the  latter  periodical.  Wirth  Is  a  clergyman, 
residing  at  Winnenden,  in  Wurtemberg.  His  philosophical  vMtingB  have  related  chiefly  to  ethics  and  specu- 
lative theology.  His  method  in  the  latter  Is  dialectical,  in  more  or  less  free  imitation  of  the  Neo-Platonists, 
of  PchcUinfjf,  and  of  Hegel.    He  terms  his  philosophy  ideal-realism.— TV*.] 

Christian  Hermann  Weisse  (Aug.  10, 1801-Sept.  19, 1866  ;  an  appreciation  of  his  character  and  writtngs, 
by  Bud.  Seydel,  was  published  at  Letpslc  in  1866).  I/efrer  den  geffenwdrtigen  Zttetand  derphUoe.  WUeen- 
aehafun,  Leips.,  1829 ;  Syetem  der  jEsthetik  ale  Wieeeneclu^ft  von  der  Idee  dee  ScAdnen^  Lcips.,  1830 ;  Ueber 
doe  VerhnUnies  dee  Publicume  tur  Phiioeophie  in  dem  ZeUpunki  von  UegeVe  Abecheiden^  nebet  einei*  kurwen 
Dctrhtelluna  thelner  Ansicht  dee  Systema  der  Philoaophie^  Lcips.,  18SS ;  Die  Idee  der  GotUteiL,  Dresden,  1838; 
Grund-nge  der  Metaphyvik^  Hamburg,  1835 ;  Evangelieche  GescMchU^  Lel|)s.,  1835,  and  other  works  relating 
to  biblical  and  cocloiriastioal  theology  and  to  religious  philosophy ;  in  particular :  Ceber  die  Zukitn/t  der 
etangeliechen  KircAe,  Sd  ed.,  Leips.,  1&49;  Ueber  die  Ckrietologie  Lvthere^  Leips.,  1863;  PMoe.  Dogmatik 
Oder  Phiioeophie  dee  Chrietenthume^  3  vols.,  Leips.,  1866,  1860,  1862.  For  the  appreciation  of  Weisse^s 
attitude  with  reference  to  contemporary  philosophers,  characteristic  data  are  oontained  in  the  following 
academical  discourse :  In  xoelcheni  Sinne  die  deuteche  Phiioeophie  Jetzt  wieder  an  Kant  etch  tu  orientiren 
hat  f  Leips.,  1847.  Minor  works  on  aesthetics  or  of  aesthetic  criticism  (on  Schiller,  Goethe,  etc.)  have  been 
coUccted  and  edited  by  Rnd.  Seydel,  Leips.,  1867  Weieeel'e  Psychologie  und  UneterbUchkeitelehre,  edited  t^ 
Seydel,  Leips.,  1869 ;  CAr.  H.  Weieee'^e  Syet.  der  jEelhetik  nach  dem  CoUegienhtfU  ietUer  Hand,  ed.  by  Bud. 
Bcydcl,  Lcips.,  1872  (71).  Seydel  gives  a  list  of  all  the  works  tfnd  essays  of  Weisse  in  the  Zeit9chr.  ftir  PhUoe., 
Vol.  55, 1869.  [\VeIssc  was  one  of  the  more  eminent  of  those  men  who,  beginning  their  philosophical  career 
at  the  time  when  HegePs  influence  was  greatest,  announced  their  adhesion,  with  more  or  less  numerous  quxUi- 
flcations,  to  Hegel's  system,  but  who  subsequently,  while  retaining  much  of  HegePs  method,  assiunod  wltii 
reference  to  him  an  independent,  if  not  antagonistic  attitude.  In  particular,  Weisse  censored  Hegel  for  not 
including  in  his  logic  an  ocoonnt  of  time  and  space,  maintaining  that  these  were  as  necessary  to  thought  as 
the  other  so-called  logical  categories.  lie  further  charged  him  with  having  elevated  logic  to  a  rank  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  philosophical  disciplines,  and  so  having  tanght  a  doctrine  which  might  be  termed  logical 
pantheism.  Weisse,  on  tiie  other  hand,  held  fast  to  the  notion  of  a  personal  God  and  of  moral  freedom.  His 
efforts  were  especially  directed  to  the  solution  of  the  practicBl  religions  question,  the  question  of  the  true 
Interpretation  of  Christianity  and  the  proper  basis  for  a  national  church.  In  his  labors  to  this  end  he  was 
Influenced  in  part  by  the  precedent  of  such  German  mystics  as  Jacob  Boehme.  His  exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  history  was  rationalistic,  denying  the  miraculous  and  seeking,  for  the  cardinal  doctrines,  a  meaning 
which  should  satisfy  as  nearly  as  possible  thinking  men  of  all  views.  Ct  Erdmann,  QrunOriee  der  Oeech,  der 
Phiioe.,  Vol.  II.,  §S  832,  8,  and  346,  10.— TV.] 

Heinr.  Moritz  Ghalyb&us  (1792-1862).  Wieeenechajtelehre,  Leipsic,  1846 ;  Syetem  der  epemlativen  EtMk, 
LciiJsLc,  1850 ;  Philosophie  und  ChristetUhum,  Kiel,  1853 ;  Fundamentalphiloeophie,  Kiel,  ISCl.  [The  Hie- 
toricai  Survey  of  Specuiatite  PMloeophy  from.  Kant  to  Kegels  translated  from  the  German  of  Chalyb&us, 
has  been  mentioned  above,  ad  f  120. — Tr.] 

F.  Harms.  Prolegomena  tur  Phiioeophie,  Bmnswiok,  1863 ;  Abh.  eur  tyetenuUieehen  Phiioeophie,  Berlin, 
1868.  The  first  volume  of  Karsten's  ''  Univenal  Bncyolopeedia  of  Physics  ■'  (Vol.  I.,  Leipaic,  1860)  oontalna 
a  philosophical  introduction  by  Harms. 

Karl  Phillpp  Fischer.  Die  FreiheU  den  menechlichen  Willene  im  FortechriU  ihrer  3fomente,  Tubingen, 
1»J3;  Die  WiM.  der  Metophyeik  im  OntndriM,  Stuttgard,  1834:  /»«  Idee  der  OoUheit,  Tfibingen,  1839; 
UpeeukUtve  Charakterietik  und  Kritik  dee  Ilegereehen  Syeteme,  Eriangen,  1846 ;  OrundeOge  dee  Syeteme 
dr  Phiioeophie  oder  EncycloptkUe  der  phUoe,  Wiee,,  Erlangcn and  FrancforU>n-the-]Iatn,  1847-66 ;  DU 
I'liicahrheit  dee  Senettaltemue  und  MateriaUemue,  mU  beeonderer  Bitckeieht  cntf  die  Schrifteti  von  Feuer- 
hacfi,  Vogt  und  iTolen'.hott,  Erlangen,  1863. 

Jokob  Sengler.    Die  Idee  Gottee,  Heidelberg,  1846-47 ;  Brkenntnieelehre,  Heldelb.,  1858. 

Leop.  Bchmld.  Grundriee  der  Einleitung  in  die  Phiioeophie,  Giessen*  1860 ;  Das  Gesetz  der  PerednUch- 
keU,  Giessen,  1862. 

F.  X.  Schmid  (of  Schwarzenburg).  Entunirf  einee  Syeteme  der  PhOoe^  <gitf  pneumaMogiechar  Oruad' 
lage,  8  parts  (Theory  of  Cognition,  Metaphydcs,  Ethics).  Vienna,  1868-68. 
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J.  W.  Hanne.  Die  Idee  der  ahsoltoen  Per»dnUchkett  Oder  Gott  und  »ein  VerhdUnits  tttr  WeU^  tuonder- 
haU  tur  fMnschiichen  PertdnUciikeU,  Hannover,  1861 ;  Oeiat  de9  ChrUtetUhumH,  Elberfeld,  1867. 

Maxim.  Ferty.  Ant/iropologiacJie  VortrUge^  Lelpslc  and  Heidelberg,  1863 ;  DU  Jfaiw  im  JJchUphttm. 
AnacAauunff,  ibid,,  1S6U;  Blicke  in  das  verborgene  Leben  der  Menecketigeiater^  ibid.,  1869. 

K.  Sedorholm.  Der  geteUge  KoemoH,  Lcipslc,  1859 ;  Der  Urwiaff  utid  der  WeUuUier,  Mofloov,  IS&I ;  Zv 
SeUaio/utphiloa.  (from  the  ZeUechr,  fUr  Phllos.)^  Lcips.,  1866. 

Conrad  Hermann.  PJMoe.  der  GeechicAU,  Lclpsic,  1870.  Hermann  seeks  to  discover  that  "  newr,  rndToraal 
truth  of  philosophy  which  Urn  next  above  *^  the  H^elian  system. 

Bud.  Seydel.  Logtk  Oder  Wiesenackaft  vom  Wisaen,  Lfclpsio;  1866.  Seydel  follows  more  espedaQy  Chr. 
H.  Weifise  and  SchcUing. 

Albert  Teip.  Die  Wieaen»ch4;{/t  vnd  doe  geach.  Chriatenthum,  Berlin,  ISS^;  Der  SeweU  dea  (^riaten- 
thuma^  Berlin,  1856 ;  Chriatoaophie,  Berlin,  1858 ;  Jacob  BoeAme^  Leipsic,  1860 ;  Die  OeacA.  der  Philoaophte 
<xJa  EinleUungawtaa.^  eine  AntriUavorleaung,  Oiitdngen,  1868 ;  Zum  Beweia  dea  Olavbena^  Gtttcnioh,  1867. 

Joh.  Huber.  Studien  (studies  on  the  religious  movement  of  *' enlightenment'*  in  the  18th  oentnx7,an 
Ghristulogy,  on  criminal  statistica,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  will),  Munich,  1867 ;  Kleine  Sehriflen  (on 
Lamennajg,  Jao.  Bohme,  Spinoza,  Communism  and  SodaliKm,  the  Night  Sides  of  London,  German  Stodcnt- 
Life),  Leipsic,  ISTl.    Cf.  above,  VoL  L,  pp.  863  and  869. 

From  the  Catholic  quarter  Anton  Gilnther  (1785-1865)  opposed  to  the  ScheUing- 
Hegelian  ^' pantheism^'  a  doctrine  of  [CarteBian]  ^^daaliflm,"  whick,  however,  was 
condemned  by  the  eccleaiafitical  authoritiea  Giinther  admits  the  principle  of  devel- 
opment, enounced  by  ScheUing  and  H^el,  as  applied  to  "nature,^*  in  which  he 
includes  the  **soul"  as  subject  of  sensation  and  representative  consciousneas  and 
f ramer  of  conceptions.  But  he  distinguishes  from  this  ^'soul*'  the  *' spirit,-*  which 
he  elevates  above  it  as  an  independent  being,  separable  from  the  body ;  and  in  like 
manner,  and  in  opposition  to  pantheism,  he  teaches  that  God  is  distinct  from  and 
superior  to  the  world,  maintaining  that  the  world  was  created  by  God,  not  by  the  way 
of  emanation,  but  by  **  contraposition.^' 

Anton  GQnther.  Vorachule  zur  apecuJathen  Theologte  dea  poaitiven  ChriaUnikuma  (Vienna.  1S8, 2d 
ed.,  184o),  Thomaa  a  Scrupulia,  zur  Transfiguration  der  PeradnlichkeitspantfieMen  neneater  Zeit  (Vienna. 
1885),  etc.  The  review  entitled  Lydia  (Vienna,  1849-61),  edited  by  Gunther  and  J.  E.  Veitb,  was  an 
organ  of  the  GQntherian  philoaophj.  Among  those  who  toolc  -pait  in  the  discnssionB  oonoeming  GQnthcr  s 
philosophy  may  be  named  J.  Oischinger  {Die  O&jUeT'ache  Philoaophie^  Schaffhanpcn,  1852),  F.  J.  demena 
{Die  GuiUer'acke  PfJloa.  und  die  kath.  Kirche^  Cologne,  1853 ;  in  reply  to  this  work  P.  Knootlt  wrote  GnnUier 
und  Clemens^  Vienna,  1863),  and  Michelis  {Kritik  der  Gnnter^achen  PfUlosopkte,  Padcrbom,  18C4).  In  the 
year  1857,  and  as  the  result  of  proceedings  which  had  been  carried  on  during  a  number  of  yearn,  varioDs 
theological  and  psychological  theses  of  GQnthet*s— who  "  honorably  submitted  ^*  (*'  kntdabiliter  ae  svlt^ertt*') 
to  this  dedfiion— were  condemned  at  Booie  as  erroneous.  Such  previously  had  been  the  fate  alno  of  the 
moderate  philosophical  and  theological  rationalism  of  Hermes  [Geozg  Hennea,  1775-18B1,  Fiofesaar  atMimstfcr 
and  afterwards  at  Bonn.— 3V.]  and  of  his  followers. 

Among  the  philosophers  upon  whose  views  Schleiermaoher  exerted  a  considerable 
influence,  belong  Christian  Aug.  Brandis  (Feb.  13,  1790— July  24,  1867 ;  cf.  on  him 
Trendelenburg,  Vartrag  am  LeibniUtaffe,  1868,  in  the  Transact,  of  theBerl.  Acad.,  also 
published  separately,  Berlin,  1868)  and  Heinrich  Bitter  (died  in  1869),  who  were 
especially  eminent  as  students  and  writers  of  the  lustozy  of  philosophy.  Of  those 
who  were  influenced  by  Schleiermaoher  and  partly  also  by  Hegel,  may  be  named 
Braniss  (who  owes  very  much  also  to  Steffens),  Romang,  Vorlander,  HelSerich, 
Geoige,  Richard  Bothe,  the  speculative  theologian,  and  others. 

The  works  of  Brandis  and  Bitter  relative  to  the  histoTy  of  philosophy  have  been  already  named  (VoL  I. 
pp.  10,  11,  261,  and  VoL  II.  p.  187).  Among  the  other  works  of  Bitter  m«»y  be  named  the  following:  Ueber 
die  Btldung  der  PMlosophen  durch  die  Geach.  der  Phiioa.,  Berlin,  1817 ;  Vorteaungen  eur  EinJettung  in  die 
Logik'y  ibid.,  1823;  Abriaa  der  phUoaophiachen  Logik^  ibid.,  1824,  2d  ed.,  1829;  Die  Haibkanitaner  und  der 
Pantheiarmm,  Berlin,  1827;  Sj/atem  der  Logtk  und  Metaphyaik,  GiUtingen,  1866 ;  EncyciopSdie  der  piUSoa. 
Wiaaenacfiq/ten^  3  vols.,  Giittingen,  1862-64;  Ueber  die  UnaierblichkeU,  2d  ed.,  Loipalc,  1866;  Emeai  Senan 
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4&er  dU  yatunotnenacha^ften  und  die  GeachidUe  mU  den  Randbemerkunoen  eines  deutscAen  Philosophen^ 
Cotha.  1866:  Phttoaophische  Paradoxa^  Leipeic,  1887;  Ueber  da*  Bdee  und  eeine  Fotgen,  ed.  by  D.  Peipers, 
Qotha,  1860. 

Julluis  Branlm.  Die  Logik  in  ihrem  Verhdltniee  zur  Phtloaopkte,  ge»chic!uiich  betrachtet,  Berlin.  1823 . 
GrumlriM  der  Logik^  ibid,^  1830 ;  Ueber  Schleiermachere  Qlaubenelehre^  Berlin,  182-J :  Syntem  der  Meta 
phyxik,  Bresdau,  1834;  Die  xoieeenKJu^flliehe  Aufgobe  der  Gegenwart,  Breslan,  1848;  Ueber  die  WUrde  der 
PhUoHophie  und  ihr  Recht  im  Leben  der  Zeit  (on  the  occasion  of  B/n  induction  into  the  office  of  rector), 
Berlin,  1854:  Ueber  atomiatiache  und  dynamiache  yaturentfaaaunff,  in  the  AbA.  der  ffiat.phU.  Geaellackttft 
zii  Brenktu,  Vol.  I.,  1867.  Branias'  Ilifitoiy  ol  Fhilomphy  has  been  mentioned  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  11.  The 
work  by  Jos.  Jakel,  entitled  Der  Satx  dea  teureicAenden  Orundea  (Brealau,  1868),  seems  to  give  evidence  of 
an  inflnence  exerted  on  the  author  by  Braniss'  specnlation.    De  not.  Philoa.  CAnat.^  Bred.,  1835. 

J.  P.  Bomang.  WiUew^eiAeU  und  Determiniamua,  Berne,  1835 ;  SyaUm  der  ntaurlicAen  TAeologie. 
Zurich,  1841 ;  Der  neueau  PantAetamua,  Berne,  1848. 

Voiiitnder.  Grundlinien  einer  organiacAen  WiaaenacAdft  der  metiacAltcAen  Seete^  Berlin,  1841 ; 
BrkenntntHHleAre^  18-17:  GearAicAU  der  neuem  McraipAiioaopAie,  Marbnrg,  1855  (see  above,  p.  S). 

Adolf  Hclflferich.  Die  MetapAyaik  aia  GrundwiaaenacAafl,  Hambnrg,  1846;  D«r  Orffcnutmua  der 
WlnamacA^ft  und  die  PAiloanpAte  der  GeacAicAte,  Leipsic,  1866 ;  Die  ScAule  dea  Willena,  Berlin,  1858. 

Leop.  George.  MytAua  und  Sage^  Berlin,  1887;  UOter  Princip  und  JfetAode  der  PAUoaopAie.  mU 
RiickaicAi  auf  Hegel  vttd  ScAleiermacAer,  Berlin,  1842;  Syatem  der  MetapAyaik,  Berlin,  1844;  DiefU^f 
Sinne,  Berlin,  1846 ;  LeArbucA  der  PaycAologie,  Berlin,  1854 ;  DU  Logik  ala  WiaaenacAf^ftaieAre,  Berlin. 
1868.  [Leopold  George  was  bom  in  Berlin,  in  the  year  1811.  At  the  University  in  his  native  city  he  Uught 
lor  a  considerable  time  as  a  PrivcUdocent.  He  is  now  a  Professor  at  Grcifswald.  In  his  earlier  metaphysical 
works  he  developed  an  enneadic  system  of  dialectical  development,  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  the  sys- 
tems of  Bchloiermachcr  and  Hegel  received  their  natural  complement  or  final  development.  In  his  last  work, 
also,  the  *'  Logic  as  Science  of  Knowledge,'*  he  announces  it  as  his  aim  to  *' reconcile  the  opposite  tendencies 
of  HoTcl  and  Schleiermacher,^  by  showing  that  *'the  ideal  and  the  real  principles  arc  equally  justified  in 
philosophy,  thus  viudicating  for  empirical,  as  well  as  for  rational  knowledge,  its  rightful  place  in  the  structnro 
of  fK  ience."  The  logical  and  metaphysical  stand-point  of  George  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of 
I'Tv^ndclenbunr,  for  whom  he  expresses  admiration.  Both,  namely,  assume  the  reality  and  the,  at  least 
partially,  known  nature  of  thought  and  being,  and  seek  for  a  third  factor  or  element  at  once  superior  and 
oramon  to  both,  by  means  of  which  their  agreement  m^y  be  explaineti.  In  opposition  to  this  view  Ulricl 
nrg'>s  that  the  beginning  must  be  made  with  thought  alone,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  lnvestigiitc<i  m  order 
to  the  ascertainment  of  those  fundamental  qnaliflcatious  and  necessities  of  thought,  which  conduct  us  to  thi^ 
disLinrtion  between  thought  and  being  and  on  which  onr  notions  of  certainty  and  evidence  are  founded. 
P?n  UlriH,  Zur  lagiacAen  Frage  (with  reference  to  the  works  of  A.  Trendelenburg,  L.  George,  Kuno 
Fischer,  and  F.  Ueberweg),  in  the  ZeUacArifl  fur  PAiloa.,  Vol.  55,  Nos.  1,  2,  Hallo.  1869.— TV.] 

lUchard  Bothe  (179U-1867).  Die  Anflkngt  der  cAriatlicAen  KircAe  und  i/i$-er  Verfasaung,  Wittefilx-rg, 
18«7;  TAeologiacAe  EtAik,  ibid.,  1845-48;  2d  revised  ed..  Vol.  L.  1867  aeq.  [Cf.  S.  Osgood.  A  Good  Atans 
Lejacy :  a  Sermon  on  tAe  deatA  qf  Dr.  B.  KotAe,  New  York :  S.  W.  Wells,  1868.  In  the  first  work  mentioned 
above,  Rothe  expressed  the  idea  that  it  is  now  no  longer  the  church,  but  rather  the  State,  which  responds  to 
the  need  of  the  Christian  life  for  outward  expression.  In  the  division  of  ethics  into  its  part;  Bothe  agrees 
with  Schleiermachcr.    See  Brdmann.— TV.] 

Carl  Schwartz,  anthor  of  a  work  Zur  GeacAicAu  der  neueaten  TAeologie  (3d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1864),  as  aim 
of  the  address  on  Schleiermacher,  cited  above,  ad  %  132,  and  of  other  works,  also  (among  others)  gives 
evidence  In  his  writings  of  an  essential  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  Schleiermacher.  Next  to  Hegel  it  is 
especially  Schleiermacher  who  has  influenced  I.  H  Fichte,  C.  H.  Wcisse,  and  others  (lee  above).  So.  too, 
Felix  Eberty  agrees  mostly  with  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Vernuche  avfdem  GeMete  dea  y aturrec Ate  (Loipida, 
1852)  and  Ueber  Gut  uitd  Boae  (two  lectures,  Berlin,  1855).  How  much  Aug.  Boockh  owed  to  the  stimulus 
of  Schleiermacher,  his  teacher  and  friend,  is  shown  by  Bratnscheck  in  the  artlde  on  "  Boeckh  as  a  Platonist^'^ 
in  the  PAUos,  IfonataA.,  L,  1868,  p.  257  seq. 

Among  the  f  olloweis  of  Schoi)«nhauer,  Julius  Frauenstadt  may  be  termed  the  most 
independent  and  the  most  eminent.  Originally  holding  a  modified  Hegelianism,  he 
passed  over  from  this  doctrine  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer. 

Franenstfidt  Die  FreiAeU  dea  MenacAen  und  die  PeraonlicAkeU  Gottea  (together  with  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Gabler  to  the  author),  Berlin,  1&38 ;  Die  JfenacAwerdung  Gottea  nacA  iArer  MdglicAkeU,  WirklicAkeU  und 
yotAicendigkeit  (with  reference  to  Strauss,  SchaUer,  and  GiJschel),  iWd.,  1889;  St^tdien  und  KrUiken  zur 
Theologie  unit  PbiloaopAie,  ».,  1840 ;  Ueber  daa  tooAre  VerASUniaa  der  Vemunjt  mtr  Qffenbarung,  Darm- 
sUdt,  1848 :  jEaUuttacAe  Fragen,  Dessau,  1853 ;  Francnstadt's  Letters  on  Schopenhauer's  PhUoeophy,  as  also 
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works  by  E.  O.  Lindner,  A^her,  and  othera,  hAve  been  mentioned  above  in  the  Uteratnre  to  $  131.  Since  hit 
oonvendon  to  Schopenhaoer'n  philosophy,  Frauenat&dt  has  written  on  Natural  Science  in  it«  Influence  on 
Poetry,  Religion,  Morala,  and  PhUosopby  (Leipsic,  1858).  on  Materialism  (UHd.,  1866),  Lctten  on  Natnral 
Religion  (LeipHic  1858),  Ethical  Studies  {Das  nUtltehe  Leban,  ethiwAe  Sludien,  Leipric,  1866),  and  BtkAe  (n 
die  i'/il«/.,  pkj/9.y  und  moral.  WeU^  Lelpn.,  1868,  beside  nnmeroas  articles  in  varions  periodicals..  Hippotyt 
Tauschinski's  Die  Bot9chqft  der  Wahrheil,  der  FreikeU  vnd  der  JJtbe  (Vienna,  1888)  is  based  principally 
on  Schopenhaaer*8  doctrine.  The  philoMphy  of  E.  v.  Harcmann  {tr^  belowX  also.  Is  not  far  removed  in 
its  general  character  from  that  of  Schopenhauer.  Less  removed  from  it  is  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  Jul. 
Bahnsen,  in  BeUrdge  aur  CAarakteroloale,  mU  beaonderer  BerQcktncJUiguna  pSdaffoffitcAer  Fragen  (2  vols., 
Leipe.,  1867),  Zum  VerhdUnim  twUehen  WiOe  und  Motiv,  Bine  metaphffgfscke  VorunterautAung  tur  Cbarat- 
terologie  (Stolp  and  Laaenbnrg,  1870X  and  Zvr  Philo».  der  Oetch.^  etne  trttitche  Beaprechnng  d.  HegeL 
jaartnu»nn''9ehen  EvoltMonitmus  au»  Schopenhauer^ 9cken  Principten  (Berl.,  1871).  The  doctrines  of  Kant 
and  Schopenhaner  furnish  the  bMis  for  J.  C.  Becker's  Ahh.  aua  dem  Orenegebtei  der  Math,  und  Philo^ 
Zurich,  1870. 

Herbart,  who  occupied  at  first  a  very  isolated  position  amoiig  philosopbioal  thinkezs, 
found  subsequently  quite  a  numerous  circle  of  scholars.  The  principal  authors  and 
works  of  the  Herbartian  school  are  (according'  to  the  above-cited  list  by  Allihn,  which 
is  supplemented  by  the  bibliographical  notices  in  the  later  numbers  of*  the  ZeiUcMJt 
fur  exacte  Philas.)  the  following :  — 

p.  H.  T.  Allihn.  Antibarbarne  logicue,  Halle,  18B0  :  Sd  ed.  of  the  first  part,  entitled  an  Tntrodnction  tt> 
General  Formal  Leglc,  Ilalle,  1863  (anonymously) ;  Der  verderblicke  Etnjluea  der  Hegerachen  Philoeophie, 
Leipfl.,  1S63 ;  Die  UnUcehr  der  WisMtmchqfl  in  Preuaeen^  mit  beattnderer  Beatehung  at{f  Stahi  und  anf  die 
JSrwiderungen  seiner  Qegtier  Bmntaa  und  Erdmann^  Berlin,  1866;  Die  Grundtehren  der  ollgenteineH 
Etna ,  nebat  einer  Abhandiung  fiber  doh  VerhdUniaa  der  Religion  aur  Moral,  Lcipfdc,  1861. 

Ludw.  Ballanf .  Author  of  various  essays,  mostly  on  psychol^sricai  and  pedagogical  themes,  in  the  Olden^ 
burger  Schulblatt,  the  PSdagog.  Revue  and  the  PSdagog.  Archiv^  and  In  the  Zeilachr.JUr  exacte  Philoao- 
phie.  In  Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  of  the  lastrmeniioned  periodical,  pp.  63-92,  an  article  by  Ballanf  is  pablished, 
entitled :  "  Prom  Beneke  to  Herbart,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  these  philosophers  are  compared  from  the 
Herbartian  standpoint.  The  theoretical  assumption  underlying  this  comparison  is,  that  it  is  only  throngh  the 
discovery  of  contradictions  involved  in  experience  that  a  motive  is  given  for  the  completing,  sapplementing 
of  experience  and  the  correction  of  oiur  original  beliefs.  Tlie  oontradictions  which  may  thus  be  dlsoovoed 
are,  as  BaUauf  urges,  those  which  Herbart,  in  partial  agreement  with  the  Eleatios  and  othera,  daimed  to 
have  found  in  certain  conceptions  belonging  to  experience.  Ballaufs  criticisms  of  Beneke's  eudsnxmism, 
however,  rest  in  part  on  the  unnatural  isolation  in  which  he  regards  the  elements  of  our  final  ethical  jodg- 
mentp,  and,  for  the  rest,  on  consequences  erroneously  drawn  by  him  from  Beneke's  principle,  and  eqiedaUy 
on  an  insufficient  eetlmate  of  the  worth  which,  according  to  this  principle,  must  belong  to  an  assarod  kgal 
order. 

Ed.  Bobrik.  De  ideia  innatia  aive  puria  pro  prindpUa  habitia,  Kdnigsberg,  1899 ;  Freie  PortrAge  fiber 
jEethetik,  Zurich,  1834 ;  Xeuea  prakUaches  Syatem  der  Logik,  VoL  I.,  Part  L  :  Urapriingliche  Ideenlehre, 
Zurich,  1888  (unfinished). 

Herm.  Bonitz,  whow  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  studies  have  been  mentioned  above  Cin  VoL  I.,  ($  40,  46, 
et  a<.),  may  here  be  mentioned  as  co-editor  (until  1867)  of  the  ZeUachr.  /Br  daterretch,  Ogmnaaien^  and 
as  the  author  of  an  eseay  on  Philosophical'  PropsBdeatios,  in  the  Neue  Jena.  AUg.  IMeraturaeiiung^  1846, 
No.  66. 

H.  G.  Brzoska.  Ueber  die  NothwendtgkeU  pddagogiacher  Seminare  auf  der  UniveraUdt  und  ikre 
aweckmdaalge  Einrtchtung,  Leipslc,  1838.  Brzoska  was  also  the  editor  of  the  CentrtUbibHothek  far  IMie- 
ratur,  Statiatik-UTui  Oeachichte  der  Pddagogik  und  dea  Cnterrichta. 

Carl  Seb.  Ckimelins.  Die  Lehre  von  der  EleklndtSi  und  dem  Magnetwmua^  Leipidc  1866 :  Va>er  die 
BUdung  der  Materia  atta  etnfachen  Elementen,  Leipsic,  1866 ;  TheorU  dea  Sehena  und  rdumlichen  Voratel- 
lena,  HaUe,  1861.  Additions  to  the  latter,  UM.^  1664;  Orundaiige  einer  MolerularpAysik^  Halle,  1S06 
(according  to  Oomelius,  the  relation  of  the  **  reals,*"  which  are  united  with  each  other  in  one  molecular  man, 
to  each  other  Ib  not,  as  asserted  by  Herbart.  direct,  but  dependent  on  tiie  presence  of  spheres  of  ether) ; 
Ueber  die  Bedeutung  dea  Cauaalprineipa  in  der  yaturteiaaettachaft,  Halle,  1867;  Ueber  die  Entatehung  der 
Weft,  mU  bea.  Rilcketcht  aufdie  Prage,  ob  vnaeren  Sonnenaj/atem  ein  zetU.  Anfang  tugeachrieben  verden 
mM««  (a  prise  essay).  HaUe,  1870;  Ueber  die  Wechaeheirkung  tttiachen  Leib  und  SeeU^  Halle,  1871.  The 
Zeitachr,  J9r  exacte  Philoa.  contains  numerous  essays  by  Cornelius. 
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Franr.  Capr.  Sdn  oOar  NU^fein  der  deutachen  PkUowpkie  in  BSbmen^  Pra^e,  1&4S ;  GruTulriu  dcr 
cmjjiriMcht'ti  Psi/chologte^  PrsKue,  1852. 

M.  A  Drbal.  Ueber  lUe  Urtwhen  aet  Vfr/ulls  der  I^Uowphts  in  DeutucManA,  Prajnic,  1S56 ;  dltb'  et 
el'ten  npe  nhuiven  SullouUmus  f  (Linz  CSymnaidal-Profnr.,  1867);  Ueber  dan  Erhabene  (Linz  UymnasiAl  Pro^., 
3858).  L'ther  die  yalitr  der  Siniie  (popular  Bcicntlfic  dtecoimc!*),  Linz,  1860.  Lehrbudi  der  propude.1' 
ttschen  Looik,  Vienna,  1885 ;  8(1  ed.,  1808 :  Bmpirm-he  PaycJuplogie,  Vienna,  1668. 

Mar.  Wilh.  Drobisch.  Review  of  Herbort's  r«ycliology  as  Science,  in  the  NoTember  number  of  the 
Letptiger  LttterfUurzeuung^  1828:  review  of  Herban'd  MetAphytdas  in  the  Jma,  UueraturzeUutuj  for 
August,  18:X);  Philoloale  und  Matheniatik  al*  OeaemtJude  des  OymnatrialunUrrichUi  beiracktst^  mil  b.- 
mtjulerer  Urziettung  ai{f  SachHCHM  GelehrtewtchuUn^  Leipeic,  1838;  Uebtr  mathematiKlu  Didalttk,  in^the 
Leipzia*r  UtUsraturttUuiig^  1833.  Nr.  S97 ;  BeitrUge  zur  OrienUrung  Ober  Htrbarfu  8t/attm  dcr  Phil-j.^iO 
pki«^  Leipsic,  1834;  A'eue  IJarHeUung  der  Logik  nach  ihren  einfachten  VerhHUniuen^  nebni  eiieni 
logimhmdthenuUUichfn  Afihange,  Lcipsic,  1836;  second,  completely  revised  edition,  1861 :  third  edition,  re- 
written, 1863;  Qucpjttionutn  nxathetnuUi^paychologtcarum  »pec.  /.-K.,  Leipeic  1886*89;  OrundMiren d^ 
lieligionHpbilonophif^  ibi<i,^  1&40;  Empirische  Pnychologie  nach  naturwistofuchnfUic/ier  Methode,,  ibUl.^ 
1842;  I7el>^r  dif  tnathemat,  BMiimmung  dfr  TWuttkaliHcAe^n  InUrvallr^  in  the  Abh.  der  filrM.  Jablonow- 
Mkfitcfien  (ietplt^cfui/t^  LelpKic,  184G ;  DiMpiUfUio  matlunuUico-p«ychologica  de  perftctia  nottonum  comptexi- 
bus,  ibui.,  1646;  ErtUe  OrundUnien  der  mal/iematlHcflen  Peytkoiogie^  ibid.,  1850;  articlea  in  Fichte's  ZeU- 
Bchrifl  fiir  PhUoM.,  for  the  years  1S44,  '-15.  '52,  '54,  '55,  '56,  '57,  '59.  and  aeveral  volamm  of  the  ZritKhrift  fitr 
exicte  PhiloH.  (which  has  been  pubhHhc^l  since  1860);  On  the  attitude  of  Schiller  with  reference  to  Kant'n 
•Ethics,  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  in  Saxony,  Leipeic,  1869  :  /)« 
philoaaphia  HctetUUr.  nulnrali  insi'/t^  Loi|>sic  1861:  Die  nwral.  StatUUik  und  die  menachl.  WUlew^freiftelt^ 
Leipsic,  1807.  [Drobiach*g  Logic  ( Neue  Dttrsletiuug  der  Litgik)  ih  viewed  as  one  of  the  moat  perfect  prenen- 
tationa  of  the  snbject-nuitter  from  the  point  of  view  of  formal  \Ofi.o.—  Tr.] 

Frledr.  Exner.  Ueber  NonUiialuimuti  utut  Rt<UUitniM„  Prague,  1849  (from  the  TranmcUona  of  the 
Bohemian  Scientific  A.«j>ociation) ;  Die  Psychologle  der  IlegettmheH  SchiUe,  Leip^c,  1843,  Fart  XL,  ibid.^ 
1844;  Ueber  Leibnitzens  UniverHottoiMenecluifl^  Prague,  1843:  Ueber  die  Lehrt  vondrr  Einheit  dee  Den. 
kefu  und  Seitie,  ibid.,  1848  (the  la^t  two  writings  from  the  Trana.  of  the  Bohem.  Sclent  Aaaoc.).  [Erd- 
mann  (Ornndr.  d,  Oeech,  d.  Phiian.,  |  333,  4),  after  enumerating  a  number  of  the  works  of  Drobiisch, 
Griepsukcrl,  Riier,  Strumpel,  and  Uartcn«trin,  remarlcs:  ''While  the  autbora  of  all  theae  worka,  following 
the  example  of  their  master,  attack  the  Hegelian  method,  and  argue  enpeoially  agalnat  the  importance 
which  in  this  method  is  a'vrlbed  to  the  element  of  contradiction— which,  it  is  afRrmed,  Herbart  teachcn 
how  to  avoid,  while  Hegel  'taketi  pleasure  in  it'— Allihn,  Exner,  and  in  part  Tante  also,  appear  to  see  in 
such  attacks  almost  their  whole  Jife-work.  Through  Exner'a  influence  the  Austrian  cathedra  fell  largely 
into  the  poasea^on  of  Herbartiana,  among  whom  Zimmormann,  Lott,  VoUcmann,  and  othem  have  become 
disUngulMhed.**—  TV.l 

O.  FlOgeL  Der  Materiaitemue,  Letp^c,  1865;  Dae  Wunder  und  die  SrkennbarkeU  Qottea,  ibid,  1860. 
Also,  essays  in  the  Sieilechr.  /.  ex.  Piulon.^  among  others  a  criticism  of  Lotae'a  theory  of  the  connection  of 
things,  VIIL,  1867,  pp.  86-60. 

Fosa.    Di€  Idee  dee  RecMa  in  Herbart  %  EUiik  (Realerhulprogr.),  Elbing,  1862. 

Aug.  Gcyer.  Oesch,  u.  Syetem  der  Bechiephiloiophie,  Insbruck,  1868:  Ueber  dte  neueete  GeetaUung 
dee  VoUerrechte  (an  address),  tbid.,  1866.    Essays  in  the  ZeUachr.f.  ex.  PhUoe, 

F.  E.  Oriepenkerl.  XeAr6ucA  der  jSethelik,  Brunswick,  1887;  Lehrbuch  der  Logtk^  9d  ed.,  Helmitfidt, 
1831 ;  Bri^e  aber  PhUoeophie^  und  beeondere  liber  Herbarte  Lehren,  Brunswick,  188& 

H.  F.  Haoclna.    Kann  der  PatWieUrmu*  eine  R^ormation  der  Kircfte  bitden  t  Uannorer,  1861. 

Oust  Hartenstein.  De  methodo  phUoeophiOj  log.  iegibite  cudringeauia^  Jlttibue  turn  terminanda, 
LeipMc,  1835;  Die  Probleme  und  ChrundiehrM  der  aUg.  Metaphyeik^  ibid.,  1836;  De  ethicee  a  Schlcier- 
THOchero  propoeitce  fundameiUo^  ibid.,  1837 ;  Ueber  die  neuetten  Darstellungen  und  Beuriheilungen  der 
JlerbarCechen  PhUonophie,  ibid.^  1888 ;  De  peychologUe  vulgarie  origine  ab  Arietotele  repeienda^  ibid.. 
1840 ;  Die  Qrundbegriffe  der  eihiechen  WiaaenecAqfUn,  ibid.,  1844;  De  materia  apud  LefbniUum  notione 
et  ad  monadna  relatione,  ibid.,  1846 ;  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  megariechen  Schule  /Or  die  Geech,  der 
metaphyeiechen  Probleme,  ibid.,  1847  (from  the  ReporU  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Bclentiflc  Asso- 
dafcian  of  Saxony) ;  DaretUl  ung  der  RechtephUoeophie  de$  Orotiue  (from  VoL  I.  of  the  Transaotiona  of  the 
PhiL-hiat.  Ctae»e  of  the  B.  Bo.  Afisoa  of  Saxony),  Leipfldc,  1860 ;  De  notionumjurie  et  civitatie,  quae  Bened. 
Spinoza  et  Thorn,  Hobbee  proponuni,  uimUHudtne  et  dieeinUUtudtne,  tbid,,  1856 ;  Ueber. den  lotss.  Werth 
der  arietoteliecAen  EtJiik  (from  the  Reports  of  the  Ph.-Met.  CI.  of  the  R.  8c  Ass.  of  Sax.),  ibid.,  1859; 
Ueber  Locke'a  und  LeibniW*  ErkennliUselehre,  ibid.,  1861 ;  ffietorieeh-philoeophieche  Abhandlungen,  ibid., 
ISTiO  (containing  eight  of  the  minor  works  above  dted.  and  also  an  essay  on  the  Bdatioa  of  the  Monads 
to  the  Material  World,  Urst  published  in  1869). 
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Carl  Ladw.  Hendewerk.  Princlpia  eViica  a  priori  repcrta^  in  Ubria  aacrU  V.  ft  If.  T.  &b9tat  KS&igs- 
betg,  1837 ;  Jlerbart  u.  die  Btbsl,  ibid.,  1858 :  Der  IdealUmm  dea  ChrttUnthuma,  ibid.,  18G2. 

Herm.  v.  Kayaerlingk.  Vtrgleich  noiachen  FicfUe't  Syttem  und  dem  Si/iUm  HerbarCa,  Ki'mi^Bbets, 
1 817.  SutMeqaenUy  Kayserlingk  abandoaed  the  Horbartian  doctriae.  He  wrote  an  antobiographj  with  the  title : 
DenkwHrdigkeOen  einea  Phitoaophen,  Oder  ErinnerHngen  uitd  Btgegniaae  aua  meinem  Ze&en,  Altona,  1839. 

Herm.  Kern.  Da  Leibniut  adeniia  ffanerali  oommenttMo,  Progr.  of  the  R.  P&da^.  in  HaUe,  1847 ;  Ein 
Beitrag  tur  Tiechtfertigung  der  Herbarfachen  Metaphyath,  EinladungaacAr,  tier  Sttftung^feitr  dea  AgnogL 
Gymn.  in  Coburg,  1849 ;  PUdagogiache.  BlOUer,  Coburg,  1863-66. 

Franz  L.  Kvet.  LeibniUena  Logtk^  nach  den  QueUen  dargaatelll,  Prague,  18OT ;  Leibnitz  und  Come- 
nitta  (from  the  TransactionB  of  the  Imperial  Bohemian  Scient.  Aaaoc.),  Prague,  1857. 

M.  Lazarus.  Daa  Leben  der  Seale,  in  Monographien  Hber  aeine  Erac/ietnungen  und  Oaaetae,  Berlin, 
186&-67;  Ceberden  Uraprung  der  Sttten,  an  address  delivered  at  Beriin  in  1860,  9d  ed^  1867;  Zur  Lehrt 
von  den  Stnneatduachungen,  Berlin,  1S67.  Since  1859  Lazarus  and  Steinthal  have  published  the  Zt-ll- 
acltriftjiir  VOtkarpaychologle  und  SpracAwiaaenackc{/t. 

Gust.  Adolf  Lindner.  Lehrbttch  der  ampir.  PaychologU  nock  genetiacher  Methode,  CilU,  1868,  Sd  cd., 
Vienna,  1872  (71) :  Lehrbuch  der  formalen  Logik  nach  geneUacher  Methode,  Grata,  1861,  2d  ed.,  Vienna, 
1867 ;  EinUitung  in  daa  Studtum  der  PhiioaopMe,  Vienna,  1866 :  Lehrbuchder  PavchologiecOe  inducUper  Wi*' 
aenachq/l,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1868 ;  Daa  Problem  dea  OlUcks,  pajfcholog.  Unteranchung  Uber  die  memtckUche  Gmek- 
aaligkeU,  Vienna,  1668 :  fdean  turPagchol.  d.  GeacUach.  ala  QruntU.  der  Sodaiuiiaaenachcjt,  ibid.,  1871(70). 

Friedr.  LotL  HerbarU  de  animi  immortaUtate  doctr.^  Giitt,  184S ;  Zur  Logik  (repnnted  from  the 
GoU.  Stud.),  ibid.,  1845. 

Carl  Hagcr,  originally  an  Hegelian,  but  afterwards  a  convert  to  Herbart's  philosophy,  founded  the 
Padagogiache  Revue  (1840  seq.X  which  from  1840  to  1854  was  edited  by  Scheibert,  Langbein.  and  Knhn,  and 
from  1855  to  1856  by  Langbein  alone.    Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  PSdagog,  Archie,  Stettin,  1859  aeq. 

F.  W.  Miquel.  BeUrage  einea  mit  der  fferbarCachen  POdagogik  b^reundeten  Schulnumnea  ear  Lehre 
9om  biographiac/ien  Geachtchtaunterric/it  avS  Gymnaaien,  Aurlch  apd  Leer,  1847 ;  Betirdge  eu  einer  pSdag  - 
paj/chologiachen  Lehre  vom  Geddchtniaa,  Hannover.  1860 ;  Wie  wird<Uedeutacfie  Volkaacfiule  national,  Lingen, 
1861 :  also  articles  on  pedagogical  subjects  in  the  Padagogiache  Blotter,  edited  by  Kern,  for  1863  and  1854. 

Joe.  H.  Kahlowsky.  Das  G^Uhlaleben,  Leiiwic,  1863;  Daa  DueU,  aein  Widerainn  U9id  aeine  moraL 
VerwerJUchkeU,  ibid.,  1864 ;  Die  ethiachen  Ideen,  ibid.,  1865 ;  Grundz&ge  aur  Lehre  von  der  Geaeilachaft 
und  detn  Staate,  ibid.,  1866 ;  Ailgem,  praktiacfte  Philoaophie  (ethics),  pragmaUach  bear1>ettel^  <&.,  1870. 

Ed.  Olawsky.     Die  VoraUllungen  im  GeiaU  dea  Menachen,  Berlin,  1868. 

L.  F.  Oiitermann.    PS^tagog.  Randteichnungen,  Hannover,  1850. 

Preiaa.    Analyaeder  G^fUhle,  Gurz,  1854:  Analyae  der  Begehrungen,  Md.^  1869. 

Aug.  Reiohe.    De  KantU  atUinomUa  quca  dicuntur  theoreticia,  GOtt.,  1838. 

G.  L.  W.  Heal.  Die  Bedeutung  der  ReihenproductUm  fUr  die  BUdung  aynthetiacher  Begriffa  und 
aathetiacher  UrtheUe  (a  "Sohool-Programmo'*),  Vienna,  1857.  Zur  PaychoL  der  aubi.  Uaberaeugung  {Pro- 
gramm),  Czernowitz,  1868. 

Ht  H.  E.  Ri3er.  Ueber  fferbarCa  Methode  der  Beaiehungen,  Brunswick,  1638;  Daa  fpecutaUve  Denken 
in  aeiner  Fortbewegung  zur  Idee,  Beriin,  1837  (exhibits  R(3er"s  advance  to  Hegeiianism). 

Gust.  Schilling.  Lehrbuch  der  Paychologie,  LeipHic,  1851 ;  Die  verachiedenen  Grundanatchten  fiter  daa 
Weaen  dea  Geistea,  ibid.,  1863 ;  BeitrSge  zur  Geachichte  und  KrUik  dea  McUerialiamua,  ibid.,  1867. 

H.  Steinthal.  OramnuUik,  Logik  und  Paychologie,  Berlin,  1856 ;  Der  Uraprung  der  S^trache,  9d  ed., 
Berlin,  1858 ;  Geach.  der  Sprachwiaa.  bel  den  Griechen  und  Romem  mU  beaonderer  Rilckaicht  anf  die 
Logik,  Berlin,  1863-64.  Abriaa  der  Sprachwiaaenachaft  (Part  I. :  Language  in  Q^ieral,  Introduction  to 
Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Language),  ibid.,  1871  [cf.  review  by  W.  D.  Whitney,  In  the  North  Am. 
Review,  April,  1872.— 7*r.].  Since  1869,  Steinthal  has  been  engaged  with  Lazarus  in  the  editorship  of  the 
above-mentioned  magazine. 

Stcphan.  Dejtiatt  notiotie  quampropoauU  Herb.  {Diaa.  inaug.),  QiHA.,  1844 ;  Ueber  Wiaaen  und  Glau- 
ben,  ak^Oiache  Betmchtungen,  Hannover,  1846;  Ueber  daa  VerhaUniaadea  Naturrechta  aur  Ethik  undaum 
poaUicen  Recht,  Giittingen,  1854. 

£.  Stiedcnroth.  Theone  dea  Wisaena,  GoUingen,  1819 ;  Paychologie  aur  ErklHrung  der  Seelenerackein- 
ungen,  Berlin,  1824-25.    (Half  Herbartian.) 

K,  V.  Stoy.  EncyclopadU,  Methodologle  und  Luteratur  der  POdagogik,  Lcipfl.,  1861  seq. :  PhiUfa.  Pro- 
pMeiua,  ibid.,  1869-70(1.  Logic;  II.  Psychology);  Die  PaychoL  in  gedr&ngter  Daratellung,  (b.,  1871. 

Ludw.  Siriimpell.  De  methodo  phaoaophica,  Kiinigsberg,  18.33 ;  ErlAuterungen  zu  IferbarCa  PhOoao- 
pfiie,  Giitt.,  1834;  Die  HauptpunUe  der  HerbarPschen  Metaphyaik  kritiach  beleuchtet,  Brunswick,  1840; 
De  aumnu  boni  tiolione  guaiem  propoauU  Schleiermacherua,  Dorpat,  1843 ;  DU  Piidagogik  der  Philoaophen 
JCant,  Fichu,  Herbart,  Brunswick,  1843 ;  VoracJtule  der  Etfiik,  Mitau,  1845 ;  Entwurf  der  Logik^  Mitsu 
and  Leipsic,  1846;  Die  Univeraitdt  und  daa  Univeraitataat Odium,  Mltau,  1848;  Geachichte  der  griech.  Phtioao- 
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phU,  tur  UeberglcH,  RepetUUm  utid  OrienUrung^  Flrrt  DItMoii  :  **  HiBtocy  of  the  Theoretical  Philoeophy 
of  the  Greoka,"  Lolpdc,  1854 ;  Second  Division,  Section  I. :  '*  History  of  the  Praotlcal  Philoei.  of  the  Greeks 
before  Aristotle,''  iMd.,  IStil ;  Der  Vortrag  der  Logik  una  aein  didaJtUncher  Worth  fkr  die  l/tiiverHitdU- 
MiuUefiy  niU  benoiiderer  HUckaicht  avf  die  Xaturwissensc/uifteti  (from  the  POd.  Reviu\  Berlin,  1868; 
EnieJiungnfrafjen^  Leipe.,  ItiOU;  Der  CattscUitdUtbegrUf  xtnd  tdn  metaphyt.  Oebrauch  in  der  Naturtoiaaenr 

G.  F.  Taiite.  DUs  ReUgionaphilotopAievom  Standptmkte  der  PhUowpMe  HerbcarCn^  Part  I. :  "  ReliglooB 
Phlloa.  from  a  Universal  Point  of  View,"  BIbing,  1840;  Part  II.:  "Philosophy  of  Christianity,"  Leipdo, 
1852;  Die  WlnHensch^flen  und  UntveraiiUtMttuUen  den  Zeitbeicegungen  gegenUber  (an  ad(lren>),  K(inig»- 
b;3rg,  IS^}'^ ;  Der  Spiiiozitmus  ale  unendttcAes  RevolultonsprirnHp  utid  uein  OefjetuntB  (an  addrpsn),  ibid^ 
1848 ;  rmagogUKhee  Outachten  iiber  die  Verhandlun{fen  der  Berliner  Con/erena  JUr  hJDKeree  Schulwetien^ 
Konif?Hbcrg,  1849. 

G.  Tepe.  Die  praJtUeehen  Tdeen  nach  Herbaria  in  the  Easter  Progr.  of  the  Emden  Gynmasiimu  1854,  and 
an  an  independent  opuacale,  Leer  and  Emden,  1861.     [Cf.  aim  billow,  Appendix  IIL,  ad  1 134.— rr.] 

C.  A.  Thilo,  Die  WIseeiMcha/tlichkelt  der  modernen  uperul.  TJteoloffie  in  ihren  Principlen  beleucAiett 
Leip.->I<%  ia51 ;  Die  StahVuche  Rechts-  und  StaaUtlehre  inihrer  Unioin*emK:liqfUichkeU  dargelfian,  in  the  KnS. 
ZelUtvhr.  fUr  die  geHammte  RechtnovsH.,  Heidelberg,  1867,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  385-424;  Die  Oruitdirrthumer  dee 
FdealUtimiH  in  ihrer  Entitlketung  von  Kant  bu  Hegel^  in  the  Zeitnchr.  f.  ex,  i»A.,  VoJ.  I.,  and  other  esways 
in  the  mine  }x>rio(lical ;  Die  theologialrende  Recfite-  und  StaaUtlehre^  mil  benonderer  RiickaicIU  auf  die  RecAta- 
aiuiditen  Hkihln,  Leipsic,  1861 ;  Ueber  Schcpenftauer'setli.  Atheinmue,  Leipa.,  1888. 

Ourl  Thomas.  Spinosce  aynt.  phiioa.  delln.^  KUnigsb.,  18:^;  Spinota  ale  Metapkj/eOber,  Ettaifcsberg, 
I&IO;  Spinoxa'v  fiullvldHalt-Hinm  tirU  PaniAeismue^  ibid.^  1848 ;  Die  Tfteoriedea  Verkehrey  Part  1. :  "Fun- 
damental NotionH  of  the  Theory  of  Goods,"  Berlin,  1841. 

C  A.  I).  Unterhulzner.  Jurutiache  Abliandlungen^  Munich,  1810.  (The  fonrUi  of  these  "Jaristical 
£sAay>s"  develops  the  philosophical  principles  of  a  penal  Bysteui  with  bpocial  referenoeto  Uerbort's  practical 
philo-ophy.) 

Theoilor  Voj?t    form  und  GehaU  in  der  ^ethetik^  Vienna,  1865. 

'W^ilh.  Fridolin  Volkmann.  QrundriM  der  Peychologte  vom  Standpunkte  dee  philoe.  Realvmxue  ane  und 
nach  genetiacher  Jfelhode,  Halle,  1856 ;  Die  Grundi  Uge  der  Ariatottliftchen  Paychologie^  from  the  Transao- 
tions  of  the  loiper.  Bohem.  Scioutlllc  Assoc,  Series  V.,  VoL  10,  Pia^^ie,  1868;  Ueber  die  PnncipUnu. 
Methodtn  der  P^ydioLy  in  Zeitechr.f.  ex.  Ph,^  II.,  1861,  pp.  £8-71.  fVolkmann's  "Outlines  of  Psychology" 
are  commended  for  the  acconnt  of  psychological  literature  which  they  contain,  among  other  things.— TV.] 

J.  If.  W.  Waitz.     Die  HaupOehren  der  LOgik,  Erfurt,  1840. 

Theodor  Waltz.  GrutuUegung  der  Psychologies  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1846 ;  Lehrbttch  der  Peychologte 
ale  NatnrwiaHetiechafl^  Brunswick,  1849 ;  Allgemeiuo  PiidugogiX^  ibid.^  lb6S ;  Der  Stand  der  Parteien  oifT 
dem  Gebiete  der  Psychologies  in  the  Allg.  Moiuxiaachr.  f.  Wi^ui.  u.  LiU^  Brunswick,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1862,  and 
Aagu^  1853.  ArUhropologle  der  Xaturvdlker,  Leipdc,  1859  scq  (continued  on  the  basis  of  the  author's 
MSS..  by  G  Gerland).  [f?itroduction  to  Anthropology^  translated  from  the  German  of  T.  Waltz  by  J.  F. 
Collingwood,  London,  1808.— Jr.] 

W.  Wchrenpfcnnig.  Die  Verachiedenheil  der  ethtechen  Principlen  bei  den  Hellenen  und  ihre  •Erkld- 
rungsjTunde,  ^ognmme  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  1856, 

Theod.  Wittstein.  Neue  Befiandlung  dee  math.peyrhol.  Problems  von  der  Bewegung einfacher  Vor- 
stelltinoen,  welche  nach  einander  in  die  Seele  eintreten^  Hannover,  1846 ;  Zur  Orundlegung  der  math.  Psy- 
chologic, in  the  Zeitschr.  fUr  exacte  Philos.,  VIL,  1868,  pp.  341-368.  Wittstein*s  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the 
mutual  arrest  of  ideas,  is  that,  if  two  Ideas,  a  and  6,  are  completely  opposed  to  each  other,  the  part  of  a  which 

&'  a' 

will  be  arrested,  is  expressed  by  — —-^  and  the  part  of  6  which  is  azreeted  is  expressed  by ,  no  that  thero 

a-\-b  a-\-b 

remains  of  a  only -  ,  and  of  b  only  — — — — — ;  accordingly,  of  two  ideas  completely  opposed  to 

a  +  b  a-f-6 

each  other  (and  so  alNO  of  two  which  are  but  partially  opposed),  the  stronger  may  completely  drive  the  weaker 

out  from  consciousness ;  in  the  case  of  complete  opposition,  the  "  threshold  value*'  for  the  weaker  idea  (ft)  la 

Xa(  ♦^5  —  1)  =  0.0.618. 

Ernst  Friodr.  Wyneken.  Dae  Natufgesetz  der  Seele^  Oder  Herbart  und  Schopenhauer,  eine  Synthese 
(Inaug.  Dissert,  at  Gottlngen),  Hannover,  1869. 

TuLscon  Zlller.  Ueber  die  von  Puchta  der  Darsteltung  dee  rdmischen  Rechte  su  Onmde  gelegten  recht^ 
phUomtphiachen  Anaichten,  Leipsio,  1863;  Einleitung  in  die  aiigemetna  Pddagogik,  Leipsio,  1866;  Die 
Regierung  der  Kinder,  Leipsio,  1867 ;  Orundlegung  tur  Lehre  vom  erae/ienden  Unterrlpht,  Leipsic,  1866 ; 
HerbarCsche  Reliquien,  tb.,  1871. 

Bob.  Zlmmermann.  Leibnltt''8  Jfonadologie,  German  translation,  with  an  essay  on  L.*s  and  Herbart^s 
theoriea  of  external  processes,  Vienna,  1847 ;  Leibnie  und  Herbaria  eine  Vergleichung  ihrer  Monadologien^ 
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Vienna,  1849;  an  article  oa  Bolzano*8  Scientiflo  Obancter  and  philos.  importance,  intho  Reports  of  t!ie 
Vienna  Academy  of  Scienoea^  phikia.-hi8L  section,  Oct,  1849 ;  on  Some  Logical  Defectn  In  Spincaa's  Ethica, 
ilftd^  Oct,  1860,  and  April,  1861 ;  on  Cardinal  Nioolana  Cuaanns  an  a  Forerunner  of  Leibnitz,  044^ 
April,  1862;  on  Leibnits's  Conoeptualiam,  iMd,^  April,  1864;  on  Leibnita  and  Leasing,  a  Study,  <Md.,  May, 
1866 ;  Daa  Rechttprinctn  bei  LeOmitM,  Vienna,  1862 ;  Ueber  dot  TragUcAe  und  die  Tragodie^  ibUL,  1866 ; 
Ge8<Aichie  der  JEstheWc  alg  philoHophitcher  WUt^enichaJt,  ibid.,  1858 ;  Schiller  ala  Denker,  ein  Vortrag 
9ur  Feier  teinea  lOtija^rigen  CMburtetagee,  in  the  Trana.  of  the  Imp.  Bohem.  Scientit  Araoo^  Series  V.. 
V6L  IL,  Pragne,  1869;  PAilo8ophleeha  PropiideuUk,  Vienna,  1662,  8d  ed.,  1867  (oontafaiing  Prolegomena, 
Logic,  Empirical  Paychology,  and  Introduction  to  Philoaophy) ;  Phitoaophie  und  Brfattrung,  etne  AutrlUi, 
rede,  Vienna,  1861 ;  AUgemeine  JSetheUk  ale  FonnioieeeHecJu^ft,  Vienna,  1866  (goes  with  the  GeKk.  Oet- 
^8th.,  under  the  common  title  of  jSsLkeWt,  the  former  bdng  the  '*  hiatorico-critical  ^  and  the  latter  the 
"  syatomatic  *^  part). 

Upon  the  bana  of  logical  and  metaphyalcal  apecolatlona  aUn  to  those  of  Herbart,  A  Spir  has  developed 
a  doctrine  resembling  that  of  Parmcnidea,  in  Die  Wakrheit,  Leipa.,  1807;  Andeutungen  eu  eiriem  tctder- 
eprueheloeen  Deiiken,  ib.,  1868 ;  Foritchufig  nach  der  OewieeheU  in  der  Ertenntnise  der  Wirtlfchleit,  ibid., 
1868;  Kurze  Daratellung  der  Orundziige  eiiier  philosophiechen  Anechauungaweiee,  ibid.,  1869;  ErvrL 
eltterphUoe.  Grundeineicht,  ibuL,  1869 ;  Kleine  SchrifUn,  <6.,  1870. 

The  doctrine  of  Hermann  Lotze  is  eimllar  to  that  of  Herbart,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  although  Lotze  justly  protests  against  being  termed  a  Her- 
bartian,  since  he  accounts  for  the  possibility  of  the  co -existence  and  the  phenomenal 
interaction  of  the  numerous  essences  (monads)  by  reference  to  the  necessary  unity  of  a 
substantial  cause  of  the  world,  to  the  activity  of  an  original,  essential  unity  in  all  real 
things.  The  Infinite,  says  Lotze,  is  the  One  Power,  which  has  given  itself,  in  the  whole 
world  of  spirits,  numberless  accordant  modes  of  existence.  All  monads  are  but  modifi- 
cations of  the  Absolute.  Mechanism  is  the  form  of  finite  existence,  the  fonn  which  the 
one  real  essence  gives  to  itself. 

Lotze.  MetapkvKiJt,  Leipsic,  1841 :  Allg.  Pathologie  und  Therapie  ala  mechaniache  NaturvHaaeiiuaKiiftm^ 
ibid.,  1842;  Ueber  fferbarfa  OiUologie,  In  Pichte'a  Zeitachr.  /.  PhU.,  VoL  tl..  Tub.,  1843,  pp.  aoa-234; 
Logik,  Leipsic,  1843 ;  AUg.  Phyaiologte  dea  kSrpertichen  Lebena,  Ldpeia,  1861 ;  Jfediciniache  Pavckologie 
Oder  Phyviologie  der  Seele,  ibid.,  1862 ;  cf .  Lotze'a  article  on  the  Vital  Force,  in  Wagnei^a  Dictionary  of  Physi- 
ology ;  Streitadtsyteii,  Leipsic,  1867 ;  Mikrokoamus,  Ideen  ntr  Naturgeachichte  und  Geachichte  der  Menack- 
heU,  3  vols.,  ibid.,  1856-64,  Vol.  L,  2d  ocl.,  1868  aeq. ;  Geach.  der  JEathetik  in  Deutachland  (Ulstoiy  of  .fisQie- 
tics  in  Germany,  forms  a  part  of  the  '*  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Geniutny"  [written  by  varioos  Oennan 
acholars,  and  pnbIL<thed  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.;  Domer's  **  History  of  Protestant 
Theology ''  forms  a  part  of  this  scries.— TV. J),  Munich,  1868. 

[Rudolph  Hermann  Lotze  wa9  bom  May  21,  1817,  at  Bautzen,  in  Saxony.  At  the 
University  in  Leipsic  he  studied  medicine  and  philosophy,  graduated  in  both  depart- 
ments in  1838,  and  qualified  as  a  BooerU  or  private  university  lecturer,  also  in  both 
departments,  in  1880.  In  1842  he  waa  appointed  professor  extr<tardinariu9  of  philoso- 
phy at  Leipsic,  whenoe  in  1844  he  followed  a  call  to  Gottingen,  as  professor  ordinarms. 
The  wide  range  of  his  information  in  physical  (especially  in  physiological)  science,  and 
his  familiarity  with  metaphysical  speculation,  the  independence  and  discretion  of  his 
own  philosophical  investigations — a  discretion  which,  but  for  its  foundation  in  know- 
ledge, might  well  be  termed  skepticism — and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  as  an  author 
and  lecturer,  have  combined  to  secure  him  a  high  eminence  among  living  German 
thinkers.  The  following  account  of  some  of  his  principal  works  is  translated  from  Erd- 
mann's  "  Gompend  of  the  History  of  Philosophy"  : — 

'^  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Lotze,  in  the  third  part  of  his  Metaphynk^  had  defined  sensa- 
tions as  acts  of  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  the  soul  in  response  to  ^'interferences,*^ 
constitatod  the  prime  oocasion  of  his  being  reckoned  as  an  Herbartian,  notwithstanding 
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the  constant  polemic  which  he  carried  on,  in  this  book,  against  Herbart,  and  of  the 
pcidstenoe  of  many  in  so  regarding  him,  even  after  the  publication  in  Ficbte^s  Zeit- 
scArift  of  his  criticism  of  Herbart^s  Ontology.  At  last,  therefore,  in  his  Streitschnfteti 
[erites  Heft :  Reply  to  Fichte]  he  expressly  requested  that  he  be  not  classed  as  an  Her- 
bartian,  and  went  on  to  define,  with  equal  openness  and  correctness,  his  attitude  with 
reference  to  other  philosophical  stand-points  than  his  own.  He  here  explains  that  it 
was  a  lively  inclination  toward  poetry  and  art  which  first  moved  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  cause  he  felt  himself  more  drawn 
toward  the  great  circle  of  philosophical  views,  which  had  rather  been  developed  into  a 
characteristic  expression  of  general  culture  than  into  a  completed  system,  by  Fichte, 
SohcUing,  and  Hegel.  But  the  most  dedsive  influence,  he  adds,  was  exerted  upon 
him,  in  this  connection,  by  Weisse,  to  whom  he  owed  it  that  he  was  so  instructed  with 
regard  to  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  and  so  confirmed  in  the  same,  that  he  has  never  felt 
the  existence  of  any  occasion  without,  nor  any  impulse  within,  himself  to  abandon 
them.  The  study  of  medicine,  he  continues,  led  him  to  feel  the  necessity  to  the  phi- 
losopher of  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  to  perceive  the  complete  untcnablencss 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrines.  It  was  to  this  knowledge,  or,  briefly,  to  his  knowledge  of 
physics,  and  not  to  the  preponderating  influences  of  Herbart^s  philosophy,  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  realism,  his  doctrine  of  simple  beings,  his  perception  of  the  fact  that 
causality  implies  always  a  plurality  of  causes,  etc.  If  any  one  philosopher  must 
be  named  as  the  one  who  guided  him  to  these  results,  then  he  would  say  that  it  was 
Leibnitz,  with  his  world  of  monads,  who  rendered  him  this  service,  rather  than  Her- 
bart,  for  whom  he  feels  an  imconquerable  antipathy.  We  shall  scarcely  be  in  error  if 
we  reckon  as  among  those  beliefs  which  at  an  early  epoch  in  Lotze*s  career  became 
immovably  established  in  his  mind,  and  as  indeed  that  one  in  which  they  all  culminate, 
the  belief,  which  in  thiB«ame  StreitseJirift  Lotze  designates  as  his  fundamental  doc- 
trine, and  as  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  elder  Fichte — namely,  that  the  sufficient 
ground  for  all  being  and  for  all  that  takes  place  in  the  universe  is  found  in  the  Idea 
of  the  Good,  or  that  the  world  of  worths  [goods]  is  the  key  to  the  world  of  forms. 
Only  he  would  not,  with  the  elder  Fichte,  restrict  the  Idea  of  the  Good  to  the  province 
of  action  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quiet  beatitude  of  the  beautiful,  the  sacredness  of  pas- 
sionless and  reposeful  mental  states  belong,  according  to  Lotze,  no  less  to  that  ideal 
world  which  awaits  and  demands  realization,  and  to  which  all  the  busy  haste  of  action 
is  related  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence,  Lotze  terms  his  philosophy,  in  this 
regard,  by  turns  ideal,  ethical,  and  sBsthetic.  In  conformity  with  this  fundamental 
view  of  his,  also,  he  is  enabled  in  his  Meta/physik  to  define  his  stand-point  as  that  of 
teleological  idealism,  and  to  say  that  metaphysics  has  its  beginning  not  in  itself,  but  in 
ethics.  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  which  in  the  midst  of  all  his  subsequent  ones  has 
been  too  much  forgotten,  Lotze  institutes  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  true  being. 
Such  investigation,  he  argues,  ia  necessary,  because  as  man^s  ideas  change  and  he 
advances  in  culture,  his  views  as  to  what  it  is  that  possesses  true  being  also  change. 
The  investigation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  being,  or  ontology.  Here  the  conceptions  of  being  and  of  essence  are  successively 
discussed,  and  then  the  connection  of  things  (through  relations  of  adaptation)  is  treated 
of,  the  result  of  the  whole  discussion  being  expressed  in  the  affirmation  that  that  alone 
Is  truly  real  which  is  intended  and  is  required  by  the  idea  of  the  good  to  be  real.  The 
three  principal  conceptions  resulting  from  the  investigation  at  this  point  are  the  con 
ceptions  of  ground  or  reason,  cause,  and  end.  With  them  correspond,  respectively 
(according  to  Lotze),  the  stand-points  of  Spinoza  (Hegel),  of  Herbart,  and  of  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  nature  ;  and  the  defect  of  each  of  these  stazLd-points  consists  in  its  narrow- 
ness, in  that  neither  of  them  permits  more  than  one  of  the  conceptions  just  mentioned 
to  be  considered,  and  either  neglects  or  denies  the  validity  of  the  other  two.  By  far 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Lotze^s  MettipJiyaik  is  the  second,  which  treats  of  pheuome- 
nality.  Here,  as  constantly  afterwards,  he  warns  the  reader  against  forgetting  that 
phenomenality,  appearance,  implies  not  only  a  something  which  appears,  but  also  a 
being  to  whom  it  appears,  so  that  the  forms  of  phenomenality,  or  the  cosmological 
forms,  are  nothing  but  the  means  through  which  the  ontological  forms,  and  therefore, 
in  the  last  resorb,  whatever  may  be  an  end  (intended),  may  be  made  visible.  They  are 
therefore  objective  appearances,  without  which  the  connection  of,  or  (in  other  words) 
the  teleological  process  in  things  could  not  be  sensibly  perceived.  Since  these  forma, 
corresponding  with  the  three  fundamental  conceptions  of  ontology,  are  in  part  pure 
(mathematical),  in  part  reflected  (empirical),  and  in  part  transcendental,  it  follows 
that  a  mathematical,  an  empirical,  and  a  speculative  philosophy  of  nature  are  ail  con- 
ceivable. Temporality  (from  which  the  notion  of  time  is  abstracted),  spatiality,  and 
motion  are  pure  forms  of  sensible  intuition,  while  matter  and  force  (in  the  physical 
sense)  are  reflected  forms.  Matter  and  force  are  illusions,  which  are  produced  through 
certain  configurations  in  the  sphere  of  appearance,  but  they  are  also  abbreviations 
[symbols]  which  the  physicist  haa  a  right  to  employ.  Among  the  transcendental  forms 
of  sensible  intuition,  that  which  includes  all  the  rest  is  termed  mechanism,  or  the 
system  of  all  mechanical  processes ;  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  Lotze 
here  makes  no  distinction  between  Mechanism  and  Ghemism,  but  includes  under  the 
former  expression  all  regular  causal  connection,  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to 
mechanism  but  telcological  connection.  Here,  already,  he  expresses  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  separation  of  the  mechanical  from  the  organic,  and  demands  that  all  organic 
processes  be  mechanically  explained,  that  a  physical  pbysiology  be  built  up.  The 
beginning  or  first  disposition  of  oiiganio  existence  will,  adds  Lotze,  it  is  true,  scarcely 
be  found  thus  explicable  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  subject  no  knowledge  is  possible  ;  we 
can  only  affirm  that  in  an  organism  once  existing  everything  proceeds  mechanically, 
i.  e. ,  according  to  physical  law.  The  last  question  of  cosmology —what  must  be  the 
nature  of  a  being,  able  to  convert  the  objectively  external  and  its  action  mto  an  inter- 
nal quality  (sensation)  ?— introduces  the  third  part  of  the  Metaphysics,  which  treats  of 
the  plurality  in  cognition.  Here  the  subjective  nature  of  the  categories,  their  application 
to  the  objective,  and  finally  the  deduction  of  the  categories  are  discussed.  The  princi- 
pal point  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  Lotze  objects  to  the  course  of  those  who  begin  with 
the  usual  dualistic  distinction  between  what  really  (objectively)  takes  place  and  the 
act  by  which  it  is  known —from  which  the  result  naturally  arrived  at  is  that  the  world 
of  reality  is  quite  diflferent  from  the  world  aa  we  know  it,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
to  regard  the  real  as  subject  to  categories  contained  potentially  in  the  human  mind. 
On  the  contrary,  afifirms  Lotze,  the  process  of  knowing  is  itself  a  part  of  that  which 
takes  place  and  is  known ;  it  is  only  when  the  vibrations  of  ether  have  been  trans- 
formed by  us  into  colors,  that  we  have  the  (whole)  real  object ;  hence  the  inquiry 
respecting  that  which  the  knowing  soul  adds  to  the  affections  coming  to  it  from  with- 
out, t.  e.y  the  critique  of  the  reason,  must  not  precede,  but  form  a  part  of  metaphysics. 
Since  what  is  termed  the  objective  is  but  one  part  of  the  realm  of  reality,  it  falls  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  categories,  as  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  which  is 
occupied  with  being  has  underlying  it  the  same  relations  as  being  itself.  Just  cs  the 
ultimate  reason  (ground)  of  the  concurrence  of  causes  (of  cauwi  and  oaticanscPy  according 
to  the  older  metaphysics)  to  the  production  of  an  effect  is  contained  in  the  end  (pur* 
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pofle)  of  the  effect,  so  the  nltunate  explanation  of  the  harmony  between  the  knowing^  t 
subject  and  the  known  existence  (the  seeing  eye  and  the  vibrations  of  ether)'  is  to  be  ' 
found  in  the  supreme  end  of  things  and  in  Him  who  proposed  it,  and  the  highest  work 
of  speculation  would  be  accompliRhed— and  only  then  would  it  be  aooomplished — if 
everything  could  be  exhibited  as  the  realization  of  divine  purposes,  or  oould  be  deduced 
from  the  absolute.  The  modem  idealism,  continues  Lotze,  of  Schelling  and  Hegel 
attempted  this ;  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  attempt  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  was  aimed  at  than  human  force  can  accomplish ;  a  sufficient  and  certain  reason, 
however,  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they  so  despised  mechanism,  t.  «.,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  immanent  regfularity  (uniformity  according  to  law)  of  the  interactions 
of  forces,  through  which  alone  any  real  action  is  possible,  that  they  at  last  asserted 
what  was  physically  impossible,  because  it  seemed  idealistically  desirable.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  physical  laws  and  connections  of  things  is  repeatedly  dedaied  by  Lotze 
to  constitute  the  subordinate  side  of  philosophical  inquiry.  ■  Indeed,  in  his  StreiUdinft 
against  Fichte  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  contrast  such  investigation  with  philosophy  as 
its  opposite  and,  accordingly,  to  designate  as  non-philosophical  those  works  of  his  in 
which  he  had  set  himself  the  task  of  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  body  and  soul  me- 
chanically, or  seeking  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 
known  to  us  will  suffice— without  resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  force  distinct 
from  the  soul,  or  of  a  superior  power,  working  in  view  of  ends — ^to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  healthy  and  of  diseased  life.  But  in  this  judgment  of  these  works  he  is 
wrong.  For  not  only,  as  he  mentions  with  just  satisfaction,  has  he  exerted  a  perma- 
nent influence  among  physiologists  ;  psychologists  as  well  have  felt  themselves  materi- 
ally aided  by  these  works.  The  works  alluded  to  are  the  work  on  Pathology,  the 
article  on  Life  and  Vital  Force,  his  Physiology,  and  his  Medical  Psychology.*' 

*^In  the  Pathology  Lotze  seeks  to  show  that  the  processes  observable  in  the  living 
body  are  not  distinguished  from  the  physical  processes  of  inanimate  nature  by  any 
fundamental  difference  in  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  forces  at  work, 
but  by  the  arrangement  of  the  points  of  attack  which  are  presented  to  these  forces, 
and  upon  which  here,  as  universally,  the  shape  of  the  final  result  depends.  In  the 
first  book  the  ground  is  taken  that  by  the  ^  vital  force  *  we  are  not  to  understand  a 
distinct  force,  but  rather  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  numerous  partial  forces,  acting 
under  given  conditions."  .  ..."  He  shows  physiologists  and  p^chologists  how  many 
links  in  their  chains  of  ratiocination  are  yet  wanting,  and  how  many  possibilities  are 
not  excluded  from  their  reasonings,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  confess  that  many  con- 
siderations have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  Perhaps  this  relative  ab- 
sence of  dogmatio  statement  in  his  investigations  is  the  reason  why  a  man  with  whom, 
in  point  of  profundity,  at  least  no  one  among  the  living  philosophers  of  Germany  but 
Weisse  [ob.  1866. — TV.],  and  in  point  of  sharpness  of  discrimination  certainly  no  one 
but  George  can  vie,  and  who  is  also  so  far  .superior  to  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
rhetorical  style  and  of  his  oral  delivery,  has  founded  neither  among  his  readers  nor 
among  his  auditors  a  school  He  is  perhaps  too  much  an  academician,  and  too  littie  a 
professor,  to  have  a  school." 

In  the  Oeneral  Physiology^  says  Erdmann,  Lotze  shows— in  opposition  to  many  who 
had  employed  his  previous  works  to  confirm  their  position,  that  science  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  all  vital  phenomena  are  simply 
physical  and  chemical  processes  of  a  very  simple  nature— that  this  position  is  in- 
correct. 

''In  the  Pat?udogy^  as  well  as  in  the  Physiology,  Lotze  had  repeatedly  intimat-ed 
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thai  the  animal  and  hmnan  organisms  were  oonstmoted  ais  if  with  a  view  to  theii  re- 
oelving  impulses  from  a  soul  connected  wiUi  the  organism.  These  intim&tions,  which 
had  been  neglected  especially  bj  those  who  cited  Lotze's  writings  in  the  interests  of 
materialism,  are  supplemented  by  a  full  development  in  Lotze's  Medical  Psyduj^fgy^ 
which  is  a  physiology  of  spiritual  life  in  distinction  from  the  physiology  of  the  body. 
Like  all  the  works  of  Lotze,  it  is  diyided  into  three  books,  of  which  the  first  treats  of 
the  general,  fundamental  conceptions  of  physiological  psychology,  the  first  chapter 
being  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  with  constant  critical  refer- 
ence to  materialism,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  th^  other,  to  the  various  systems  of 
identity.  In  opposition  to  the  former,  it  is  shown  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  soul  Ib  by  no  means  to  be  identified  with  that  of  the  existence  of  a 
vital  force— .the  arguments  against  which  latter  are  here  summarized  and  expressed 
with  more  precision  than  in  Lotze^s  previous  works — but  that  the  fact  of  the  unity  of 
consciousness  renders  necessary  the  former  hypothesiB  as  the  only  means  of  account- 
ing for  this  unity.  In  opposition  to  the  systems  of  identity,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
combining  of  ideal  and  real  attributes  in  one  substance  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  demand  for  real  unily.  To  both  materialism  and  the  systems  of  identity  the  stand- 
point of  spiritualism  [in  the  philosophioal  use  of  this  term]  is  opposed  as  the  true  one, 
from  which  that,  which  materialism  regards  as  most  solid  and  certain,  viz.,  matter, 
appears  as  unreal.  What  we  know  to  exist,  namely,  is  not  matter,  but  numerous 
attributes  which  may  be  expressed  collectively  under  the  name  of  materiality.  With 
rogaid  to  a  large  number  of  these  attributes,  viz.,  the  qualitative  attributes,  physicists 
themselves  confess  that  they  are  simply  relations  (to  us) ;  as  for  the  rest  (extension, 
impenetrability,  etc.),  it  can  be  shown,  that  they  may  be  very  satisfactorily  explained 
as  relations  of  simple,  unextended  beings  {W€8en\.  If  now  we  also  bear  in  mind  that 
our  own  internal  states,  our  feelings,  etc.,  are  absolutely  certain  and  directly  obvious 
to  us,  and  that  an  ideal  interest  will  scarcely  feel  satisfied  with  the  view  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  x)f  all  beings  are  nothing  for  themselves  and  exist  solely  for  others,  the 
only  tenable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  which  admits  only  the  existence  of  spiritual 
monads.  If  from  the  internal  states  of  such  monads  we  could  deduce  the  relations 
which  produce  for  us  the  phenomenon  of  impenetrability,  etc. ,  psychology  would  be 
the  foundation,  or  rather  the  whole,  of  philosophy.  But  the  case  is  not  as  thus  sup- 
posed ;  and  hence  we  must  assume  for  our  starting-point,  as  abbreviations  or  symbols 
of  that  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  deduce  from  principles,  our  material 
existence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  psychical  existence  on  the  other,  as  co-ordinate 
facts,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  begfin  by  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  body 
and  souL  Hence  we  must  first  consider  the  physico-psychical  mechanism,  and  this 
constitutes  the  subject  of  Lotze's  second  chapter.  The  principal  point  of  importance 
in  this  connection  is  the  assertion  of  Lotze,  that  the  interaction  of  soul  and  body  is  in 
no  sense  more  incomprehensible  than  that  of  one  wheel  of  a  machine  upon  another, 
nor,  indeed,  less  ao ;  for  Tunc  motion  is  communicated,  and  Juno  the  separate  jmrts  of 
the  wheel  cohere,  we  also  do  not  knoF ;  the  known  fact  1b  simply,  in  each  case,  that  a 
phenomenon  in  the  one  object  or  part  depends  upon  a  process  in  the  other.  Hence 
Lotze  not  unwillingly  terms  his  point  of  view  the  occasionalistiG,  but  gives  his  readers 
to  understand  that  the  spiritualistic  doctrine,  characterized  above,  is  better  adapted 
for  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration  than  any  other : 
souls  or  spirits,  immaterial  or  ideal  substances,  might  as  easily  exert  an  influence  upon 
what  is  materiaU  as  imponderables  upon  ponderable  elements,  even  if  the  elements  of 
the  material  world  were  of  an  essentially  different  nature  from  those  of  the  spiritual 
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world ;  the  diflSoulty  is,  of  course,  atill  less  for  those  who  accept  the  above-mentioned 
spiritualistic  theory.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  bodily  affections  are 
necessary  for  the  soul,  in  order  that  it  may  oonyert  them  into  sensations,  and  then  by 
its  own  independent  action  further  develop  and  elaborate  them,  Lotze  shows  in  detail 
that  for  some  of  its  operations  the  soul  only  needs  a  conductor  (a  nerve-fibre),  for 
others  entire  organs,  and  for  still  others  neither  nerve-fibre  nor  organ,  and  affirms, 
finally,  that  the  probable  location  of  the  soul  is  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
without  fibres,  since  it  is  neither  possible  to  find  a  common  point  in  which  all  nerve- 
fibres  meet,  nor  probable  that  the  separate  stimuli  are  conducted  to  the  soul  in  com- 
plete isolation.  (How,  nevertheless,  the  soul  comes  to  have  sensible  tntuitions  of 
space,  is  specially  considered  at  a  later  stage  in  the  discussion.)  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  the  nature  and  the  fortunes  of  the  souL  The  scale  of  animated  existence  is 
here  extended  farther  downward  than  is  done  by  Fechner,  it  being  asserted  by  Lotze 
that  even  the  elements  of  the  material  realm  have  feeling.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fechner*s  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  in  the  celestial  bodies  is  disputed,  the 
theories  of  Herbart  and  Hegel  are  criticised,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  is 
defined  as  that  of  idealism,  which  teaches  that  everything  exists  because — and  only 
because — It  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  import  of  an  Idea  expressing  some  phase  of 
the  Good,  which  Idea  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thing ;  in  view  then  of  this  posi- 
tion, immortality  is  not  on  the  ground  that  they  are  such  substances  as  Herbart  as- 
sumed them  to  be — claimed  for  all  souls,  but  only  for  those  which  have  realized  in 
themselves  such  a^eggafi.  of  goodness  [such  an  absolute  or  relative  value  in  the  order 
of  things]  that  they  cannot  be  lost  to  the  whole  to  which  they  belong.  That  moment 
in  the  operation  of  the  natural  forces,  when  the  germ  of  a  physicid  oiganism  is 
developed,  is  also  the  moment  when  the  substantial  ground  of  the  world  produces  a 
soul ;  as  the  bodily  affection  reacts  on  the  soul  and  occasions  in  it  the  having  a  sensa- 
tion, so  here  the  act  of  generation,  proceeding  from  psychical  impulses,  furnishes  a 
similar  occasion  for  the  action  of  God,  in  whom  every  thing  takes  place.  In  the 
second  book,  which  treats  of  the  elements  and  of  the  physiological  mechanism  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  of  the  soul,  Lotze,  although  not  commending  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  yet  defends  it  against  the  criticisms  of 
Herbart,  and  shows  how,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  the  soul  to  produce  sensations, 
in  response  to  nervous  irritations,  and  also  representations,  another  faculty,  not  de- 
rivable from  the  fmrmer,  the  faculty  gf  having  feelings  of  pleasure  and  dislike,  must 
be  admitted,  and  still  further  the  faculty  of  effort.  The  simple  sensations,  the  feelings, 
the  motions  and  j^opensities  of  the  soul,  and  finally  its  space-perceptions  are  next 
discussed.  In  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  these  subjects,  the  most  interesting,  among 
so  many  interesting  points  developed,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  power  of  the  soul  to 
localize  the  objects  of  its  sensations.  At  first,  only  the  impressions  received  are  con- 
ducted toward  the  sensorium  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  finally  they  are  received  into  the 
fibreless  parenchyma  of  the  brain,  within  which  the  soul  exists  and  moves ;  then  by 
the  aid  of  certain  local  marks  or  signs,  which  each  impression  has  assumed  during 
its  transmission,  it  is  possible,  as  Lotze  further  seeks  to  show,  for  the  soul  to  localize 
the  objects  from  which  the  impressions  were  derived.  ...  In  the  third  book  Lotze 
discusses  the  phenomena  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  its  sound  and  diseased  states, 
treating  first  of  the  states  of  consciousness,  then  of  the  conditions  of  the  develop- 
ment of  psychical  life,  and  lastiy  of  the  agencies  which  interfere  with  it.  The  most 
prominent  among  the  topics  of  this  book,  aside  from  the  pathological  phenouijna 
therein  discussed,  are  oonsoiousness  and  unconsciousness,  sleeping  and  waking,  the 
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flow  of  ideas,  self-conacioosness,  attention,  moods  and  emotions,  as  also  their  reac- 
tion upon  the  processes  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition,  instincts,  and  6ongem- 
tal,  individnal  talents. 

*'  The  fact  that  Lotze  in  this  work  left  many  of  his  inyestigations  uncompleted,  on 
the  ground  that  they  belonged  properly  to  a  *  philosophical  *  psychology,  was  enough  to 
render  any  one,  who  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  his  importance  as  a  philosopher,  al- 
most impatient  at  his  long  delay  in  fulfilling  the  promise  made  at  the  end  of  his  Phjfsi- 
ology^  that  he  would  enter,  in  a  subsequent  work,  at  least  upon  *  the  bounding  province 
between  {esthetics  and  physiology.'  This  promise  he  at  last  fulfilled  in  his  Microexm- 
mu8^  in  which  he  furnished  the  public  with  *•  an  atteinpt  at  an  anthropology,  which 
should  seek  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  entire  significance  of  human  existence  from 
the  combined  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  and  of  the  histcny  of 
the  civilization  of  our  race.'  In  conformity  with  the  mtimations  given  in  his  previous 
works,  Lotze  here  develops  fully  the  opinion  that  the  antagonism  between  the  a}sthet- 
ico-religious  and  physical  conceptions  of  nature  rests  on  a  misunderstandmg,  and  that 
it  disappears  when  the  physicist  admits  that  the  creation,  the  origin  of  things,  lies  be- 
yond his  ken,  and  that  his  science  must  confine  itself  to  the  realm  of  things  acting  and 
reacting  upon  each  other  in  accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  when,  further,  the  reli' 
gious  philosopher  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Creator  to  suppose  that  he  should  maintain  towards  the  things  he  has  creat^ed  the  rela- 
tion simply  of  a  preserver,  i.  <?.,  that  he  should  respect  the  laws  of  their  action,  as  im- 
planted in  them  by  himself,  or,  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  them.  That  in  what 
is  said  in  the  first  volume— of  which  the  first  book  relates  to  the  body,  the  second  to 
the  soul,  and  the  third  to  life — of  the  confiicting  theories  of  nature,  of  mechanism  in 
nature  generally,  as  also  of  the  mechanism  of  life  in  particular,  of  the  structure  of  the 
animal  body  and  its  preservation,  of  the  existence  of  the  soul,  its  nature  and  its  facul- 
ties, of  the  flow  of  ideas,  the  forms  of  knowledge  as  subsisting  upon  relations,  of  the 
feelings,  of  self-consciousness,  and  of  the  will,  as  also,  further,  of  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  the  location  of  the  former,  and  the  interaction  of  both,  of  material 
life  and  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  soul— that  in  what  is  said  upon  aU  these  topics, 
very  much  should  be  repeated  which  had  been  contained  in  Lotze's  previous  works, 
was  but  natural.  Still,  one  who  has  read  those  works  will  never,  upon  coming  to  this 
one,  have  the  feeh'ng  that  this  is  mere  repetition.  In  the  second  volume,  Book  Fourth 
(of  the  whole  work)  treats  of  man.  Book  Fifth  of  the  rational  spirit,  and  Book  Sixth  of 
the  ^  course  of  the  world.*  The  five  chapters,  into  which  each  of  these  three  Books  is 
divided,  contain  the  development  of  numerous  topics  which  had  been  either  entirely 
omitted  or  only  briefly  suggested  in  Lotze's  earlier  works.  This  statement  is  suffi- 
ciently verified  in  the  headings  of  these  chapters,  which  are  as  follows  :  ^  Nature  and 
the  Ideas,'  *  Nature  out  of  Chaos '  (in  this  chapter  the  question  is  raised  :  why  then 
disorder  must  have  preceded  order?),  '  The  Unity  of  Nature,'  '  Man  and  the  Brute 
Creation,'  '  Variety  in  the  Human  Species '  (Races),  *  Spirit  and  Soul,'  *  The  Human 
Senses,'  *  Language  and  Thought,'  '  Knowledge  and  Truth,'  *  Conscience  and  Morality,' 
*  Influences  of  External  Nature,'  *  The  Naturd  of  Man,'  *  Manners  and  Customs,'  'Va- 
rieties in  the  External  Life  of  *Man,'  *  The  Interior  Life.*  No  reader  will  be  disap- 
pointed who  expects  to  find  here  a  very  rich  treasure-house  of  Instruction.  But  let  him 
be  prepared  to  find  much,  which  may  have  appeared  to  him  as  beyond  doubt,  treated 
as  uncertain,  and  in  like  manner  much,  which  he  had  supposed  to  have  been  proven 
false,  represented  as  at  least  possible.  It  is  this  latter  which  led  the  materialists,  espe- 
cially, who  had  accustomed  themselves  to  count  Lotze  among  their  own  number,  to  de- 
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notince  him  as  an  *  apostate.^  The  third  volnme,  like  the  second,  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters,  each  five,  sncccssively,  constitating  one  Book.  The  seventh  Book  treats  of 
histoiy,  the  eighth  of  progress,  and  the  ninth  of  the  connection  of  things.  In  no  part 
of  the  work  vrill  so  mnch  that  ia  new  be  f  onnd  as  in  this.  At  the  very  beginning,  where 
the  creation  of  man  and,  in  this  connection,  the  constancy  of  natural  development  and 
the  theory  of  divine  interference  are  discussed,  Lotze  holds  up  alike  before  the  childish 
fear  of  so-called  believers  and  the  vain-gloiy  which  identifies  weak  hypotheses  with 
irrefragable  knowledge,  an  instructive  mirror.  Extremely  interesting,  further,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  opposite  view  of  Fechner,  is  Lotze's  nominalistic  belief, 
which  comes  to  view  where  he  speaks  of  the  education  and  progress  of  humanity. 
Since  humanity  is  an  unreal  abstraction,  the  expressions  education  and  progress  have 
no  sense  except  under  the  supposition  that  individuals  continue  to  exist,  and  become 
conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  coming 
generations.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  operative  forces  in  history,  Lotze 
discusses  the  question  of  freedom  or  necessity,  and  points  out  the  hoUowness  of  the 
arguments  which  are  drawn  from  statistical  observations.  The  exlemal  conditions  of 
development  are  considered,  and  in  that  connection  the  question  relative  to  the  unity  of 
origin  of  the  human  species  is  ventilated — and  this  in  that  some  spirit  of  a  seeker  after 
simple  truth,  which  restrains  one  from  all  premature  judgments,  of  which  Lotze  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  his  book  gives  constant  evidence.  Book  Seventh  closes  with  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  a  review  which  renders  it  sufficiently  ob- 
vious why  Lotze  speaks  with  such  love  and  reverence  of  Herder,  and  as  the  result  of 
which  Lotze  utters  his  warning  against  the  attempt  to  write  a  philosophy  of  history 
imtil  the  facts  of  history  shall  have  been  more  exactly  ascertained,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  the  Oriental  nations.  With  a  review  of  the  course  which  science  has  taken,  the 
eighth  Book  begins.  The  result  arrived  at  is,  that  the  errors  of  modem  idealism,  which 
asserts  that  thought  and  being  are  identical  and  that  the  essence  of  things  is  thought, 
were  inherited  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  in  their  identification  of  l(>gic  and 
metaphysics  placed  the  Logos  over  all  things,  and  thus  forgot  that  which  transcends  all 
reason,  and  must  and  can  therefore  only  be  apprehended,  experienced,  with  the  whole 
spiritual  nature.  The  discussion  is  then  directed  to  the  subjects  of  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  labor  in  their  various  forms  and  deg^rees — including  the  modem  idea  of  *  busi- 
ness,* which,  says  Lotze,  has  swallowed  up  all  other  interests  and  has  token  the  place 
of  labor — and  in  their  lights  and  shadows,  after  which  the  subjects  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  art  are  consideied.  An  historical  summary  of  esthetic  ideas  is  given,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  idea  of  the  colossal  is  assigned  to  the  Orient,  the  idea  of  sublimity  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  idea  of  beauty  to  the  Greeks,  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  Romans,  the 
characteristic  and  the  fantastic  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  ingenious  and  critical  to 
modem  times.  In  the  chapter  which  follows,  on  religious  life,  the  cosmological  ele- 
ment is  designated  as  predominant  in  paganism,  and  the  moral  element  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  while  in  the  more  recent  works  of  philosophical  dogmatics  a  returning  pre- 
ponderance of  cosmology  is  detected.  The  reason  why  the  Orient  was  the  cradle  of 
religions  is  found  by  Lotze  in  the  consideration  that  the  Oriental  eye  is  ever  directed  to 
the  Whole,  while  the  Occident  regards  rather  the  Universal  The  object  of  the  last 
chapter  in  the  eighth  Book  is  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  progress  in  public  life  and 
in  society.  The  topics  treated  of  are  the  *  family,  and  states  founded  on  unity  of  race,* 
Hhe  empires  of  the  Eost,^  *  guardian  despotisms,'  ^the  political  fabric  of  the  Greeks,' 
'  the  civil  commonwealth,  and  law,  in  Rome,'  *  the  independent  glory  of  society,'  *  ra- 
tional and  historic  right,'  and  *  postulates  that  can  or  that  cannot  be  realized.'     Lotze 
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opposes  decidedly  the  apotheosis  of  the  state,  or  the  regarding  of  the  state  as  an  end  in 
itself.     No  less  decided,  however,  is  also  his  opposition  to  all  revolutionistB  who  ignore 
existing  rights.     The  last  Book  of  the  entire  woVk  treats  of  the  ^  connection  of  things/ 
and  shows,  by  uniting  all  the  previous  threads  of  the  investigation,  on  what  basis  all  the 
inquiries  in  the  book  have  rested.     Naturally,  much  that  is  here  said  is  nearly  related 
to  what  had  been  set  forth  in  Lotze^s  Meta^pkysva.    In  the  first  chapter  the  being  of 
things  is  oonsidered.     The  ground  taken  is  that  all  being  involves  relation,  and  that 
therefore  absolutely  unrelated  being  is  oontradictoiy ;  that  the  relation  of  two  beings  to 
each  other  is  not  between,  but  in  them,  since  each  suffers  the  influence  of  the  other ; 
and,  finally,  that  this  interaction  is  only  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  substan- 
tial unily,  so  existing  in  all  individual  things,  that  their  mutual  actions  and  reactions 
may  constitute  states  of  a  being  [  We^eii],     In  the  second  chapter,  upon  the  sensible 
and  supersensible  world,  the  theory  of  space  previously  developed  in  the  Metaiphydea 
— the  theory  that  space  is  the  form,  not  of  sensible  intuition,  but  of  sensible  intuitions 
— is  developed  minutely  and  compared  with  the  theories  of  Kant  and  Herbart,  and  it  is 
shown  how  the  place  of  a  thing,  in  the  realm  of  sensible  intuition  corresponds  to  its  posi- 
tion in  the  intellectual  order,  and  how  its  motion  in  space,  which  we  perceive  with  the 
senses,  corresponds  to  its  changes  in  the  same  order.     The  space-form  is  accordingly 
the  form  in  which  relations  and — since  it  is  in  relations  that  being  subsists — in  which 
being  appears  to  us.     In  the  third  chapter,  which  is  headed  ^  Reality  and  Spirit,'  the 
grounds  on  which  the  previously-mentioned  doctrine  of  spiritualism  rests,  are  given ; 
the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  demonstration  that  interaction—  or  rather 
inter-passion — is  only  possible  between  beings  which  are  able  to  observe  or  feel  this 
action  or  passion,  or  between  beings  which  exist  for  themselves  (are  conscious),  and 
that  hence  conscious  beings  or  spirits  are  the  only  real  things  existing.     There  follows 
in  the  fourth  chapter  an  inquiry  respecting  the  personality  of  God.     Here  the  relation 
between  faith  and  knowledge  is  briefly  discussed,  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  criti? 
oised,  Fichte's  arguments  against  the  personality  of  God  are  examined  and  his  and  the 
pantheistic  notion  of  God  criticised,  and  it  is  shown  that  selfhood,  *  existence-for-self ' 
[self-consciousness],  as  such,  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a  non-Ego;  only  condi^ 
tioned  self -consciousness  implies  such  existence.     [Personality,  argues  Lotze,  does  not 
depend  on  the  distinction  of  a  m«  from  a  rwt  me ;  it  has  its  basis  in  pure  selfhood— in 
being  for-or-to-self ,  self -consciousness— without  reference  to  that  which  is  not  self ;  the 
personality  of  Gk)d,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  distinction  by  God  of 
himself  from  what  is  not  himself,  and  so  his  limitation  or  finiteness ;  on  the  contrary, 
*  perfect  personality  is  to  be  found  only  in  God,  while  in  all  finite  spirits  there  exists 
only  a  weak  imitation  of  personality ;  the  finiteness  of  the  finite  is  not  a  productive 
condition  of  personality,  but  rather  a  hindering  barrier  to  its  perfect  development.' 
Mikrokosmtis,  Vol.   III.,  p.  576. — Tr.]    The  closing  chapter  relates  to  God  and  the 
World,  treating  of  the  origin  of  eternal  truths  and  their  relation  to  God,  of  creation 
and  preservation,  of  the  origin  of  reality  and  of  evil,  of  the  good,  of  goods  and  of  love, 
and  lastly  of  the  unity  of  the  three  principles  [i.  e.,  of  the  ethical  Ideas,  of  the  forms  of 
reality,  and  of  the  eternal  truths]  in  love.     The  modest  reserve  which  characterizes  all 
of  Lotze's  writings  appears  in  especial  prominence  near  the  end  of  this  work,  where  he 
indicates  as  the  (probably  unattainable)  end  of  science  the  development  of  a  stand-point, 
from  which  the  three  questions :  by  what  law  ?  through  what  means  ?  and  to  what 
end  ?  would  find  their  satisfactory  answer  in  the  answer  to  the  last— a  stand-point  from 
which  at  once  the  laws  according  to  which,  the  forces  through  which,  and  the  ends 
for  the  sake  of  which  things  exist,  should  be  known,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
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thizig,  from  which  it  shcrald  he  evident  that  in  the  realization  and  operation  of  mathe- 
mathical  and  mechanioal  laws  ethical  requiremente  were  at  once  satisfied.  The  earn  of 
his  opinions  is  expressed  hy  Lotse  at  the  end  of  this  [the  ninth]  Book,  where  the  uni- 
versal is  described  as  evezywhere  inferior  to  the  particolar,  the  species  to  the  indlvid- 
nal,  and  the  contents  of  the  realm  of  true  reality  are  restricted  to  the  living,  personal 
spirit  of  God  and  the  world  of  personal  spirits,  which  He  has  created.  Any  one  who  has 
read  attentively  Lotze^s  Mikrokosmits  will  consider  him  too  modest  in  what  he  says  of 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  Book  [his  object,  he  here  says,  is  less  to  convince  the 
reader  of  the  tmth  of  a  cfystem  than  to  place  himself  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  reader, 
as  one  who,  without  assuming  to  arrive  at  fully-demonstrated  results,  nevertheless  finds 
in  reflection  and  in  conversation  upon  fundamental  problems  the  noblest  occupation  of 
humi|n  life.— 2V.],  and  will,  notwithstanding  Lotze's  protest  against  the  attempt  to 
assign  to  each  philosopher  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  philosophy, 
surely  assign  to  him  such  a  place,  and  that,  too,  by  no  means  one  of  the  lowest.  That 
our  presentation  of  the  history  of  philosophy  ends  with  him,  shows  how  high  we  esti- 
mate Ms  rank  as  a  philosopher.**  Erdmann,  Qrundri89,der  OesehichUder  PkHoeophie^ 
VoL  II.,  §  847,  11-13.— 2V.] 

On  the  writlngB  of  Lotze  and  espeeUDy  upon 'the  doctrines  of  his  JiVtrokoamtts  are  founded  the  philo- 
aophical  pontulates  of  With.  HoUenbex^'a  Zur  BeUgUm  und  CuUur:  VortrUge  und  At^/kOtae  (Elberfeld,  181)7), 
and  of  his  Logik,  Piqfchologie  tmd  Ethtk  al9  philoit.  PropddetOik  (Elberfeld,  1869).  Hermann  Langenbeck 
also  (sec  above,  $  13S,  Lit.)  follows  Lotze  and  in  part  Kant,  in  Dot  G^atige  tn  tetnem  ertUn  Unterachted  vtnn 
Pkysuchen  im  engeren  Sinne  (Berlin,  1868). 

Akin  to  the  ^sthetlca  of  Herbart  is  that  of  Ad.  Zeistng  {Aesthetiache  Forachunffen^  Frankfort,  1866). 
Zeiidng  finds  in  the  so-called  **  golden  dlTidon,**  the  division  of  a  line  (  =  1 )  into  two  such  parts  (a  and  b) 
thata;ft:;6:l  (where  a  =  X  i^—V^]  «nd  b  =  X  Lv'S— 1]),  an  aasthetlo  idgniflcance,  in  that  it  fumiKhes 
the  most  perfect  mean  between  absolute  equality  (1:1)  and  absolute  dlvonlty  (1 : 0),  or  between  expression- 
less symmetry  and  proportionlem  expression,  or  between  rigid  regolarity  and  nnregnlated  freedom.— F.  A. 
Ton  Hartsen,  in  his  attempt  at  a  critical  reformation  of  Hcrbart^s  philosophy,  assames  gronnd  not  far  re- 
moved from  that  on  which  Herbart's  doctrine  reRts.  His  works  are :  Metkode  der  tofw.  DarateUung^  Halle, 
1863;  OruruUeffong  von  Aetthstik,  Momt  und  Ertiehung^  ibid.^  1869;  Unterntehungen  fiber  Paychologi^ 
md^  1869 ;  Umenuchungen  Uber  LogOt,  Ibtd.^  18Q|B ;  OruruUBge  der  Wieaenschctft  dea  Qliicki^  Balle^  1869. 

The  Spinoadstic-Kantian  idea  that  soul  and  body  are  but  two  different  modes  of 
the  appearance  of  one  real  subject  (according,  namely,  as  it  is  apprehended  from 
without  or  from  within,  through  the  senses  or  through  self -consciousness),  is  combined 
with  a  doctrine  of  atomism,  in  which  the  author  inclines  toward  the  conception  of 
each  atom  as  a  spaceless  or  punctual  essence,  but  not  limitmg  the  ^*  soul''  to  a  single 
atom,  and  with  the  doctrine  that  the  various  celestial  bodies,  as  well  as  the  universe, 
have  souls,  by  Gustav  Theodor  Fechner,  physicist  and  philosopher.  Fechner  de- 
cidedly rejects  Hegelianism,  which  he  regards  as  ^^  in  a  certain  sense  the  art  of  unlearn- 
ing how  to  reason  correctly."  In  his  PsycJwphysics  Fechner  teaches  how*  to  measure 
the  intensities  of  sensations  by  reference  to  the  force  of  the  stimuli,  wMch  force  can 
be  physicaUy  measured,  on  the  basis  of  what  he  terms  **  Weber's  law"  (but  which  may 
be  more  correctly  termed  Fechner's  law).  Before  Fechner's  time,  Daniel  BemouiUi, 
in  his  essay  De  mensura  »ortk  (Acad.,  Petersburg,  1738),  and  Laplace  (who  had 
made  use  of  the  expressions  *^ fortune  physique^  and  ^^forttme  morale'^)  had  taught 
that  the  increase  of  satisfaction  through  outward  gain  (at  least  within  certain  limits) 
was  in  proportion,  circumstances  in  other  respects  being  like,  to  the  relation  of  this 
gain  to  the  previous  possession,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  possession. increased  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  the  satisfaction  would  increase  in  an  arithmetical  progression 
(or  according  to  a  logarithmic  proportion) ;  analogous,  results  had  been  aimed  at  by 
21 
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Euler,  with  reference  to  the  perceptions  of  pitch  in  tone  and  the  oozreBponding  num- 
bers of  vibrations,  while  Delezenne,  in  the  ReautU  d69  tracaux'de  la  so6.  de  LiUe  (1827) 
and  in  Fechner's  Repertorium  der  ExperimenUdphyBik  (X.,  p.  341,  1832),  and  Ernst 
Heinrich  Weber,  in.  Rud.  Wagner^s  Handw.  der  FhyaUfUfgie  (III.,  2d  Div.,  p.  559  seq.), 
had  announced  that  the  modification  of  a  sensation  was  proportional  to  the  relative 
variation  in  the  stimulus  (to  the  relation  of  the  increase,  or  other  modification,  of  the 
stimulus  to  the  original  stimulus),  having  reference  to  the  determination  of  variations 
of  weight  through  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  to  the  comparison  of  lengths  (in  lines) 
and  of  variations  in  musical  pitch.  Fechner  now  aflSrmed,  on  the  basis  of  numerous 
observations,  that,  within  certain  limits,  it  was  a  universal  law,  that  constant  differ- 
ences in  the  intensities  of  sensations  correspond  to  constant  quotients  of  the  intensities 
of  the  stimuli,  and  in.  particular  that  the  slightest  perceivable  differences  in  the  inten- 
sities of  the  sensations  (which  differences  are  assumed  by  Fechner  to  have  constantly 
the  same  magnitude)  are,  within  certain  limits,  necessarily  accompanied  by  like  rela- 
tive differences  in  the  intensities  of  the  stimuli  (t.  e.,  by  like  quotients  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  previous  stimulus  by  the  increment  which  it  has  received).  If 
various  stimuli,  the  intensities  of  which  form  a  geometrical  series,  act  upon  the  same 
sense,  the  result  is  sensations  whose  intensities  form  an  arithmetical  series.  The 
intensities  of  the  sensations  are  to  each  other  as  the  logarithms  of  the  intensities  of 
the  stimuli,  when  we  regard  as  unity  the  "  threshold- value "  of  the  stimulus,  i.  fl., 
that  value  or  intensity,  which  being  reached  by  a  stimulus  of  growing  intensity,  a  sen- 
sation  enters  into  (^'crosses  the  threshold  of")  consciousness,  or  being  reached  by  a 
stimulus  of  decreasing  intefnsity,  the  sensation  disappears  from  consciousness.  The 
increment  of  sensation  de  is  proportional  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  excitation, 

dr  dv 

— .     Hence  the  **  fundamental  formula  "  (fo  =  K  —  (where  K  is  a  constant  quantity) ; 

T  T 

by  integration  we  procure  as  *' formula  of  proportion,"  e  =  K.  log.  r  —  K.   1<^  p 

(where  p  denotes  the  threshold-value  of  the  stimulus)  or  «  =  K  log.  — .     But  if  we 

f» 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  even  when  there  exists  no  external  stimulus,  the 
nerve  is  never  wholly  unexcited,  we  obtain,  when  the  intensity  of  the  external  excita- 

dr 

tion  is  assumed  =  r^,  the  equation  (fe  =  K .     (Helmholtz,  however,  in  his  P/i^*- 

^  +  ^o 

dag,  Optik  (§  21),  shows  that  the  exact  proportionality  alleged  by  Fechner  by  no  means 
exists  in  all  cases,  but  that  instead  of  K  we  most  place  a  function  of  r,  which,  when  r 
increases  moderately,  remains  nearly  constant,  but  which,  when  r  receives  a  more  con- 
siderable increment,  tends  to  become  equal  to  zero,  sinoe  in  the  case  of  very  violent 
stimuli  a  limit  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  sensation  no  longer  increases ;  Helmholtz 
therefore  admits  Fechner's  formulsB  only  as  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth.) 
Fechner  assumes  that  within  definite  limits  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  excitation  is 
proportional  to  the  intensily  of  the  external  stimulus,  and  that  *^  Weber's  law*^  is 
perhaps  strictly  true  for  the  intensive  relation  between  nervous  excitation  and  sensa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  applicable  in  general  in  the  case  of  the  relations  between  the 
psychical  functions  and  the  bodily  functions  immediately  connected  therewith  (which, 
however,    is  very  questionable). 
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Fechner.  Dot  BiUMetn  vam  L^en  naek  dim  Tode,  Loipeio,  1880,  2d  ed.,  1806 ;  Ueber'Oat  hoeJuOe  Ota 
Irfsipvlc,  1846;  Jfanna  Oder  Uber  deu  SeelenJeben  der  J^fuetiy  Leipoic,  1848;  Ztmdatetta  Oder  Hber  die 
DtngedeeStmmeUi  und  dee  Jerueite^  Leipdc,  1861;  Ueber  dU  phpetkcMeohe  und  phOoeophUche  Atomen- 
le.'ire^  Leipsic,  186S,  9d  ed.,  18&4;  Blemerue  der  peyctiophyeik^  Leipdo,  1860 ;  Ueber  die  Seeiet\fraffe,  Leipsic, 
1801 ;  Dte  drei  MoUve  una  GrRnde  dee  GUmbena^  Lelpslo,  1863  ;  of.  Otto  Oaspari,  Die  peycho-phytieche 
Bewegung  mtt  RuckHcht  amfdike  Natttr  ihrea  Substratey  Leipslo,  1889.  Gaaporl,  in  this  opoaciile,  oonfesses 
hiH  adhesion  to  the  f  nndamental  paritlomi  of  Lotae  and  oombats  Fechner. 

Of  essential  importance,  in  the  interest  of  philosophical  knowledge,  is  the  redno- 
tion  to  common  principles  of  natural  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  through 
positiTO  investigation. 

Joh.  MOUer,  Phyeiologie,  Coblentz,  1840 ;  Alexander  von  Hmnboldt  (Sept  14,  176&-Ma7  6,  1859), 
Koemoe^  Stuttgard.  1843-1862  [English  translation,  London  and  Now  York] ;  J.  R.  Mayer  (of  Heilbronn), 
esRays  on  the  mechanics  of  heat  (publi8hed  ooUectivelj,  8tnttgard,  1607) ;  H.  Helmholta,  Ceber  die  ErhaU- 
ung  der  Kri^ft^  etne  phyHkaliache  Abhandhtng^  Berlin,  1847,  Ueber  dU  WechseluHrkuuff  der  NaiurkriU^ 
etc.  ein  populSr-wtee.  Vortrag^  KUnignberg,  1864,  and  oomprehenaive  work»  on  optics  {^Handbw^  der 
pkyntolog,  OpUk^  Leips.,  1867,  as  vol.  ix.  of  the  Allg.  EtwykL  der  Phyjtik,  edited  by  Gust  Karsten),  and 
aoonstics.  [The  CorreUUion  and  Coneervation  of  Forcee^  edited  by  E.  L.  YounuuM  (New  York :  Appleton, 
1866),  oontains  a  translation  of  HelniholtB*ii  lecture  on  the  Interaction  of  Natural  Forces,  and  of  Mayer  on 
Oeiestial  Dynamics,  and  on  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat— TV.]  Wilhelm  Wundt,  Vorteeungen  Uber 
die  Menechen-  und  Thieraeeie,  Lfiipfdc,  1863,  and  DiephyHkal.  Aaeit/me  und  ihre  Setiehung  turn  Cauaal- 
princip^  ein  Capitel  aue  der  PhiloH.  der  NaturiDi*wn9ch(\ften^  Erlangcn,  1806.  In  the  latter  work,  on  the 
Axioms  of  Physics  and  their  relation  to  the  Principle  of  Causality,  these  axioms  are  expiessed  as  follows :  1. 
All  causes  in  nature  are  causes  of  motion.  8.  Every  cause  of  motion  is  external  to  the  object  moved.  8.  Ail 
causes  of  motion  work  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  uniting  the  point  of  departure  witii  the  point  to 
which  the  operation  of  the  cause  is  directed,  or  the  '*  point  of  attack.*'  4.  The  effect  of  every  cause 
persists.  6.  Evezy  effect  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  counter-effect.  6.  Every  effect  is  equivalent  to  its 
can.%.  C.  J.  Karsten  (PhUoenphie  der  Chemte„  Berlin.  1843)  is  to  be  termed  an  anti-atomint.  From  the 
stand-point  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  Alex.  Naumann  has  written  a  Onindriee  der  Tlkermochemle^ 
BnmRwick,  1869.  The  extension  of  astronomical  knowledge  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  oeiestial  bodies  by 
means  of  the  spectral  analysis  (see  Kircbhoff,  Dae  Sonnenepectrum^  1862  [and  H.  E.  Rosooe,  Spectrum 
AnalyeiA,  2d  edition,  London,  1870— Tr.j  \  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  upon  philosophical  inquiries 
respecting  the  universe.  €o,  also,  the  investigations  of  Wilh.  «von  Humboldt,  in  the  science  of  langui^e  and 
aesthetics;  of  Roscher,  K.  Heinr.  Rau,  and  others  in  political  economy ;  of  Ihcring,  respecting  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  Law ;  of  Hepp,  respecting  Qerman  criminal  law ;  Chr.  Reinh.  Ki^stUn's  Neue  Revision  der  Grutid- 
begriffe  dei  Str^frec/Us,  Geanh,  des  deutectien  Strctfrechte^  ete.,  Vassali's  RecfUephiloi.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
doe  Stnifverfahren  (Brlangen,  1869),  H.  Hetzel's  Die  Todesstrqfe  in  ihrer  cuUurgeitch,  Entwtcklung 
(Berlin.  1869),  and  many  other  works  by  the  representatives  of  various  departments  of  science,  relate  to 
philoaophlcal  problems  or  are  very  nearly  related  to  such  problems. 

The  most  prominent  among  the  followers  of  Beneke  is  Johann  Gottlieb  Dressier. 
Dressier  was  attracted  to  the  philosophy  of  Beneke  by  the  latter's  theoiy  of  education, 
for  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  which  he  has  labored  successfnllj. 

J.  6.  Dressier  (died  May  18,  1867),  Beitrdge  tu  einer  beseem  Geetaltung  der  Psychologie  und  Pada- 
gogik^  also  entitled  Beneke  Oder  die  Seelenlehre  al9  yatuncieeenecAa/t,  Bautzen,  1840-46;  Praltleche 
Denklehrt,  ibid.,,  1862 ;  let  Beneke  Materialiet  t  ein  Beitrag  vur  Orieniirung  Uber  /?.'«  System  der  Psychologiey 
mit  RUcksichtm^verschiedeneStniourfegegen  daseelbe,  Berlin  1862;  Die  Orundlehren  der  Psychologie  und 
Logik^  T^lpsic,  1867,  8d  ed.  by  F.  Dittes  and  O.  Dressier,  1870.  Drossier  published  besides  numerous  essays 
in  pedagogical  journals  (particularly  in  Diesterweg^s  Piidagog  Jahrb,),  After  Beneke's  death  Dressier 
edited  the  thhrd  edition  of  B.'s  Manual  of  Psychology  (Berlin,  1861)  and  also  the  third  edition  of  B.'s 
Theory  of  Education  and  Instruction  (Berlin,  1864).  (0.  Dressier,  son  of  the  former,  has  published  a 
compendium  of  Physical  Anthropology,  as  a  foundation  for  the  Theory  of  Education,  Leipeio,  1868.) 
A  popular  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  Beneke's  Psychology  is  given  by  G.  Rane,  in  Die  neue  Seelenlehre 
B,'s  nach  methodtachen  GrundsUtsen  in  einfbch  entwickelnder  WeUw/Ur  Lehrer  bearbeitet,  Bautzen,  1847, 
ad,  8d.  and  4th  editions,  edited  by  Dresdcr,  ibid.,  1850  and  1854,  and  Mayence,  1866  (translated  into 
Flemish  by  J.  Blonkhnys,  Ghent,  1869).  J.  R.  WurHt,  pedt^irofme,  applies  Beneke^s  psychology  to  the 
theory  of  education  in  Die  noeiersten  Schitl}cU*re ;  Wnrst's  SpracKdenkUhrt  is  founded  as  to  ito  contente  on 
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Becker*B  GrammaHk,  whilo  ita  didactic  form  \n  derived  chlcflj'  from  Beneke.  Kflmmel'R  contribatioiui  to 
Hergang's  PQtUtgog.  BealencvcU/padle  are  founded  on  Beixekc'R  doctrinen ;  the  same  anthor  l)as  written 
varioiM  articlcA  for  jonnuUsdevotod  to  the  theory  and  history  of  iiedngoglc  fldence  (on  Herudes  Att^cna,  on 
the  history  of  tlic  system  of  etody  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  the  Jaiirb.  /.  Ph.  u.  Pdd,^  1870,  etc. ).  In 
addition  to  educational  writings  on  the  development  of  consciousnewby  Burner,  Dittes,  and  UetMsrweg,  the 
foUowlng  works  have  iwmed  f^m  Bcneke^a  Rchool :  Otto  Bomer,  die  WWen^freikett^  Zttrechnung  und  StrtifR, 
Freiberg,  1857;  Friedrich  Dittea,  Da*  Ae»thett»che,ljeipfAc,  1964;  I'eber  IieHfftoHundrettffid»a  MswKAetibOd- 
utiff^  Plauen,  1865 ;  Katurlehre  dea  Moraliachen  und  Kurutle/ire  der  morxittachen  Ertiehung^  Leip8ic,l£o6; 
Ueber  die  siUlicka  FreiheU,  Lciptdc,  18(i0 ;  OrundrUs  der  EraUhungn-  mid  CtUerrickUlehre^  Leipflic,  1868,  3d 
ed.,  1871.  By  Heinrich  Neugcboren  and  Lndwig  Korodi  a  Psj'chological  Quarterly  (  VlerteHahrtKhrift  /Ur 
die  Seeleiilehre)  was  pubUbhed  at  Cronatadt  from  1839  till  1S61.  F.  Schmcding,  Daa  GemOtk  (Oymnasial 
*'  Pt'offramm  "X  Dnisburg,  18C8. 

A  componnd  of  Bcneke's  cmpiricinn  and  Kanto-Fichtean  speculation,  with  independent  modifications  by  the 
anthor,  in  fumishcd  In  C.  Fortlage's  System  der  ^ychologte  (Leipsic,  1855),  Pnychologittche  Vortr&ge  (Jena, 
ISGS),  and  PJiUoHoph.  Vortrage  {ibid,^  18C9).  An  empiricism  founded  on  the  works  of  Bacon  Is  presented  in 
O.  F.  Gruppe's  Antdm^  etn  Bri^wechitel  fiber  speculative  PUtloHopfiie  in  ihrem  Conjllct  mit  Wiseengchfift 
mul  Sprache  (Berlin,  1831X  WeyidepnnXt  der  Phtlos.  im  19  Jahrbh.  (mid,  1834),  and  Gegemcart  und  Zukrutjl 
der  PtUlon.  in  Deutuchland  {ibld.y  1S55).  Gnippe  holds  that  the  period  of  system-making  is  the  time  of  the 
childhood  of  philosophy,  while  Investigation  characterizes  its  manhood.  The  empiricism  of  Bcncke  1-%  nix 
empirical  enough  forReinhold  Hoppc  {ZuldngltchkeU  dex.  EmpirUrmva  in  der  Philosophies  Berlin,  185?),  who 
terms  his  work  [on  the  **  Sufficiency  of  Empiricism  in  Philosophy  **]  an  accomplishment  of  what  Locke  in- 
tended, namely,  an  elucidation  of  philosophical  conceptions,  with  a  view  to  the  exact  determination  of  the 
sense  of  philosophical  questions,  and  so  leading  to  their  solution ;  in  his  philosophical  doctrine  Hoppe 
approaches  most  nearly  to  Bcrkeloj',  but  adopts  definitively  only  Berkeley's  fundamental  doctrine,  that  things 
exist  only  in  the  ideas  of  spirits  or  that  every  object  of  knowledge  is  the  Idea  of  a  knowing  subject ;  he 
criticises  Berkeley  for  not  applying  abstraction  to  perception,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  concep- 
tion of  thing.  K.  Hoppc,  Ueber  die  Dedeutung  der  psychologischen,  BegriffKmaiy^ti  In  the  PhOoa.  MmuxtA., 
IV.,  BerUn,  18G9. 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  philosophical  parties,  a  oommon  basis  of  philosophical 
knowledge  is  found  partly  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  partly  in  single  philosophical 
doctrines  which  ore  no  longer  disputed  (mostly  in  the  province  of  logic),  and  partly 
in  those  results  of  the  positive  scienpes,  and  especially  of  natur^  science,  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  philosophy.  It  is  the  essential  merit  of  Adolf  Trendelen- 
burg, the  Aristotelian,  as  a  philosophical  investigator  and  instructor,  to  have  gone  back 
to  these  common  starting-points  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  have  criticised  onensided 
doctrines,  and  to  have  undertaken  to  reconstruct  philosophy  upon  well-assured  baaea. 
The  most  noteworthy  among  the  doctrines  peculiar  to  Trendelenburg  is  his  theory  of  a 
constructive  motion,  directed  by  final  causes,  and  common  to  the  external  world  of 
being  and  to  the  internal  world  of  thought,  so  that  thought,  as  the  Counterpart  of  ex- 
ternal motion,  can  and  does  produce  from  itself  d  priori,  but  in  necessary  agreement 
with  objective  reality,  space,  time,  and  categories.  The  essence  of  things,  according 
to  the  ** organic  theory  of  the  world"  (cf.  above,  fl^  §  115,  p.  59),  is  founded  in  the 
creative  thought ;  the  ethical  task  of  man  is  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  <iatura,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  task  thought,  arriving  in  man  at  self -consciousness,  elevates  de- 
sire and  sensation,  and  these,  in  turn,  impel  and  animate  thought.  Man  develops  hie 
human  nature  only  in  the  state  and  in  history.  Legal  right  guards  the  external  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  realization  of  ethical  requirements  with  the  power  of  the  whole 
[the  state]  ;  it  is  the  complex  of  those  universal  rules  of  action,  through  which  the 
ethical  whole  and  its  members  can  be  preserved  and  developed.  The  extrinsio  [prac- 
tical] universality  of  legal  requirements  follows  from  the  intrinsic  nnivetsality  of  the 
ethical  ends,  in  the  interest  of  which  legal  right  exists.  Trendelenburg  develops  this 
conception  of  law  through  the  different  spheres  from  the  law  of  individuals  up  to  inter- 
national law.     The  state  is  the  universal  man  in  the  individual  form  of  a  nation.     The 
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end  of  all  oivil  oonstdtations  is  the  \wity  of  power.     Character  and  the  growing  realixa- 
tion  of  the  idea  of  humanity  is  the  moving-spring  of  the  world^s  history. 

Trendelenburg's  philological  and  historical  writings  have  been  mentioned  above  (Vol.  L,  §§  41, 46,  47,  Vol. 
it,  §  116  etc.).  In  addition  to  these,  mention  should  be  made  hero  of  a  work  extremely  valuable  for  didactic 
purpoeeis  Tr.'s  ElemetUa  loffices  Atittol.,  Berl.,  1838,  «th  ed.,  1868,  together  with  the  supplementary  ErUiu- 
terungeii,  <ft.,  1842,  Sd  ed.,  1861 ;  also  of  Tr.'s  principal  works,  the  Logiiche  UiUertuchungen^  Bcrl.,  1840,  en- 
larged etUtlons,  Lclpalc,  1862,  1870,  and  yaturrecJU  ar^f  deni  Orunde  der  EthU,  Le;p8.,  1860,  2<l  enlarged 
edition,  ibid.,  1868;  with  the  LogUche  Untersuchxingen  isconncctiMl,  in  thought,  DU  Ivglttche  Fmgein 
Hegeta  System,  Leips.,  1848,  and  with  the  Naturrecht,  the  Liiclen  tm  Volkerrecfa,  ibid.,  1870.  Among  the 
followers  of  Trendelenbiurg  are  Carl  Hoyder  {Die  ArUt,  und  Htgertche  Dialektik,  i.,  Erlangen,  1845),  and 
A.  L.  Kym  (Hegefa  DiaUktik  in  ihrer  Anwendung  mif  dU  Qt«ch.  der  PhUot,^  Zurich,  1849;  DU  WeUanr 
Kliauttngtn  und  deren  Catuequemetu,  ttfid.,  1854 ;  Trendelenburg's  logi»che  Unierauch,  ufid  thre  Oegtur, 
In  the  Zeittichr.  fur  rhiloe.y  Vol.  54,  Halle,  1669,  pp.  261-317 ;  second  article  in  the  PhUoa.  MonaUh^u^  iv. 
6,  1870).  Many  Investigators  In  the  history  of  philosophy  have  derived  from  Trendelenburg  a  very  impor- 
tant fttlmnluK.  Fr.  TJeberweg  {Syatmn  der  Logik  und  Gench.  der  logUchen  Lehren^  Bonn,  1857,  8d  edition, 
ibid.,  1668  (translated  by  Lindsay:  Hyatem  9f  I'Ogic^  London:  Longmans,  1871.— Tr.])  agrees  with  Tren- 
delenburg in  the  renewed  foundhig  of  logic  on  Aristotelian  principles.    [Jr.,  A7.  Sc/tri/ten,  Lpa.,  1871.] 

[Friedrich  Adolf  Trendelenburg  *  was  bom  at  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  Nov.  30,  1802. 
At  the  UniveiBities  in  Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  he  devoted  himself  to  philological  and 
philosophical  studies.  From  182G  to  1833  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Postmaster-General  von  Nagler.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  a  Professor  ex- 
traordinarius  at  Berlin,  which  position  was  exchanged  for  that  of  a  Professor  ordi- 
narius  in  1837.  In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  he  was  its 
secretary,  in  the  ^^historico-philosophical"  section,  from  1847  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  January,  1872.  "On  that  very  day  the  journals  announced 
his  decoration  by  the  King  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  for  his  eminence  in 
science  and  art.'* 

The  general  bases  and  directions  of  Trendelenburg's  philosophical  activity  have  been 
indicated  above.  The  following  more  special  analysis  of  his  fundamental  dootrines,  as 
set  forth  in  his  *^  Logical  Investigations,''  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  distinguished  eminence  of  this  author  among  recent  German  philosophers. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  Trendelenburg  refers  the  repeated  failures  of 
philosophers  in  their  attempts  to  arrive  at  results  which  should  command  universal  ac- 
ceptance on  the  part  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  of  philosophy,  to  the- 
f act  that  they  have  so  generally  chosen  for  their  starting-point  the  whole,  the  universal, 
instead  of  .the  part,  the  particular  or  individual.  (Their  procedures  have  been  too  ex- 
clusively deductive  and  synthetic,  and  too  little  analytic. )  Our  author,  on  the  con- 
trary, proposes  to  begin  with  the  investigation  of  the  individual,  assured  that  a  begin- 
ning so  made  will  of  itself  lead  on  to  the  general  and  final. 

In  the  first  section  (of  the  second  edition)  the  general  topic  to  which  the  par- 
ticular investigations  are  to  relate,  is  defined  as  "logic,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the 
term,"  as  "  the  science  which  lays  the  foundation  for  all  other  sciences,"  or  ^'•phUo- 
Sophia  fuTicUimentalis.'''^  More  especially:  there  are  two  sciences,  or  philosophical 
disciplines,  whicli  do  not  flourish  where  the  other  sciences  are  not  cultivated,  but 
to  which  all  other  sciences  necessarily  point ->  metaphysics  and  logic.  All  the  special 
sciences,  namely,  have  to  do  with  a  definite  portion  of  the  realm  of  things  being. 

*  The  following  account  of  Trendelenburg's  doctrines  was  prepared  before  the  appearance  of  the  third 
edition  of  Uebcrweg's  History,  in  which  edition,  for  the  first  time,  the  above  brief  notice  of  these  doctrines 
was  inserted.  The  occaj^ion  for  the  account  herewith  given  Is  perhapa  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  shorter  notice  by  Uebenreg.— TV. 
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They  do  not  treat  of  being  as  sach,  which  is  common  to  the  objects  of  all  acienoes, 
but  naturally  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  this  common  element.  The  scienoe 
which  considers  what  is  thus  universal  in  the  objects  of  all  the  sciences  is  meta- 
physics. (Trendelenburg  justifies  his  choice  of  this,  the  Aristotelian  and  more 
simple  definition  of  metaphysics,  on  the  ground  that  other  conceptions  of  it,  such 
as  Kant's  and  Herbart's,  would  imply,  if  here  adopted,  an  anticipation  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  iuTestigations  to  be  instituted.)  In  like  manner,  each  of  the  special 
sciences  has  a  method  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itsell  Yet  all  t^ese  methods  are  but 
▼arious  modes  of  manifestation  or  operation  for  a  common  agent,  the  thinking  sub- 
ject,^ and  their  substantial  unity  is  manifested  in  the  nature  of  that  which  in  every 
science  is  sought  by  them,  namely,  the  necessary  and  universal.  The  special  sciences, 
therefore,  point  through  their  methods  to  a  universal  science  of  that  thought  in  which 
they  have  their  origin.  Now,  that  necessity  and  universality,  which  characterizes  the 
results  in  which  all  real  science  ends,  is  a  common  product  of  logical  and  metaphysi- 
cal factors,  or  of  thought  and  being.  The  theory  of  science,  or  *'  logic  in  the 
broader  sense,"  will  be  that  scienoe  which  considers  logic  and  metaphysics  in  their 
union  or  unity,  as  exhibiting  the  necessary  and  universal  correlate  and  rational 
ground  of  all  particular  thi^^^gi^g  and  being. 

After  a  criticism  of  formal  logic  (in  section  II.)  and  of  the  dialectical  method 
(III. — one  of  the  most  suocessful  reviews  of  the  Hegelian  method),  the  special  subject 
of  these  investigations  is  more  precisely  formulated  (IV.)*  The  ultimate  distinction  in 
human  knowledge  is  that  bet^^'een  thought  and  being.  This  distinction  is  involved  in 
all  knowledge.  (Ulrici  criticises .  Trendelenburg  for  assuming  that  thia  distinction 
exists.  The  skeptic,  he  says,  denies  it,  and  a  philosophical  investigator  should  begin 
by  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  thought  alone,  and  the  groimds  of  certainty  and  evi- 
dence. In  fact,  Trendelenburg  [IV.  2]  cites  the  ^^  fact "  of  the  existence  of  the  sciences 
as  proving  the  existence  of  knowledge,  terming  this  fact  ^Hhe  basis  of  the  logical 
problem.^  But  the  analysis  of  knowledge  certainly  discloses  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  termed  thought  and'being,  subject  and  object.)  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is :  How  do  thought  and  being  unite  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  result 
termed  knowledgfe?  ^*how  does  thought  get  at  being?  how  does  being  enter  into 
thought  ?  "  Like,  said  the  ancients,  is  only  known  through  like.  Thought  and  being 
con  only  enter  into  union  through  some  element  common  to  them  both.  This  commofi 
element  cannot  be  a  passive  quality,  for  then  it  would  effect  no  mediation  between 
thought  and  being.  It  must,  therefore,  be  some  form  of  activity  common  to  both. 
It  must  further  be  original  and  simple.  In  the  search  for  this  common  element, 
Trendelenburg  reminds  his  readers  that  the  path  to  be  followed  must  lead  (in  Aristo- 
telian phraseology)  from  the  more  knowable  for  us,  or  the  special,  to  the  more  know- 
able  by  nature,  or  the  general  (Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  then,  were  wrong  in 
begfinning  with  the  unconditioned . )  We  can  conduct  the  search,  in  two  ways.  ^  ^  Either 
we  may  analyze  the  activities  of  thought  and  of  things,  with  a  view  to  discriminating 
from  among  them  that  ultimate  one  which  forms  the  common  bond«of  union;  or  we 
may  take  up  hypothetically  some  form  of  activity  disclosed  to  us  in  sensible 
exx)erience,  and  inquire  whether  it  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  problem.  We  wiU 
follow  the  latter  course,  and  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  first  also  would  lead  to  the 
same  end." 

Looking  now  (Y.)  at  the  world  of  things,  we  find  all  activity  connected  with 
motion.  All  processes,  mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  are  inconceivable  without  the 
idea  of  motion  in  space.     All  forms  are  the  result  of  motion  controlling  matter.    All 
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rest  in  nature  is  bnt  the  oonntexpoise  of  motiona     So  far  ae  nature  extends,  motion 
also  extends. 

An  analogons  motion  belongs  to  thonght.  The  motion  of  thought  is  the  counterpart 
of  motion  in  nature,  and  to  that  extent  identical  with  it.  In  distinction  from  external 
motion  in  space,  it  is  to  be  termed  eanstructivs  motion.  This  ideal  motion  is  involved 
in  all  conscious  acts,  as  Trendelenburg  seeks  to  show  bj  the  examination  of  various 
typical  instances  of  perception  and  conception.  Motion,  then,  is  common  to  thought 
and  being,  and  the  first  requirement  above  indicated  is  thus  fulfilled  in  it.  It  is  also 
original,  non-derivable,  and  manifests  itself  as  such  eveiywhere  in  nature  and  in  the 
processes  of  thought.  Finally,  it  is  a  simple  activity,  which  can  "only  be  perceived 
and  exhibited,  but  not  defined  and  explained.^*  Since,  then,  motion  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  a  principle  explaining  the  union  of  thought  and  being  in  knowledge,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  is  such  a  principle,  and  it  remains  only  to  try  the  conclusion  by 
its  further  consequences  and  implications^  Trendelenburg  goes  on  next  (YL)  to  show 
that  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are  not  necessaiy  to  the  conception  of  motion, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  former  flow  from  the  latter.  Time  and  space  are  pro- 
ducts or  phases  of  motion ;  time  is  its  inner  measure,  and  space  its  immediate  exter- 
nal manifestation.  But  since  motion  is  common  to  thought  and  being,  it  follows  that 
time  and  space,  its  products  or  functions,  are  at  once  subjective  and  objective.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  is  accompanied  by  extended  criticisms  of  other  theories  of 
space  and  time,  particularly  of  the  KaTitiau  and  Herbartilm  theories.  The  following 
section  (VIL)  treats  of  motion  as  the  prius  and  the  medium  of  experience,  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  actual  results  of  positive  sciences  or  to  other  theories.  The  con- 
structive motion  of  thought  is  exhibited  as  the  source  of  mathematical  notions 
(point,  line,  surface,  etc)  and  principles.  Form  is  derivable  from  motion.  Matter, 
on  the  contrary,  or  a  substratum  for  motion,  a  something  to  be  moved,  cannot  {vs. 
Kant)  be  reduced  to  motion,  although  evezy  attempt  to  conceive  it  involves  the  con- 
ception of  motion.  In  fine,  then,  ideal  motion  is  the  source  of  d  priori  notions,  which 
are  confirmed  by  experience  because  of  the  community  between  motion  in  thought  and 
motion  in  being  or  in  the  world  of  objective  reality.  The  d  priori  activity  (ideal  or 
constructive  motion)  of  thought  is  involved  in  experience,  and  completes  experience. 
Ideal  motion  (YIII. )  can  observe  itself  (self -consciousness).  It  is  the  primitive  and 
universal  act  of  thought.  It  may  observe  its  own  fundamental  consequences  and  re- 
lations, and  these  in  the  form  of  conceptionii — elementary  conceptions — or  under  the 
name  of  categories,  will  express  truths  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively  valid,  be- 
cause founded  in  the  nature  of  that  (motion)  which  is  common  to  both  thought  and 
being.  But  "although  these  [categories]  are  derived  from  within  the  sphere  of  pure 
[d  priori  and]  sensible  intuition  [as  ideal  faculty],  yet  they  pervade  all  experience ;  for 
the  d  priori  is  only  what  it  is,  through  the  fact  that  it  confirms  itself  in  regions  exter- 
nal to  itself  [in  experience]  and  reveals  itself.  ....  Hence  while  we  deduce  them 
from  pure  motion,  we  shall  also  seek  to  confirm  them  by  empirical  observations.^'  In 
this  way  Trendelenburg  deduces  from  motion  eight  "  real "  (or,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
the  term,  physical)  categories,  or  universal  points  of  view  under  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  things,  and  that  are  at  the  same  time  forms,  under  which  things  must 
exist.  These  are :  causality  (causa  efficien8\  substance,  quantity,  quality,  measure, 
unity  in  plurality,  inherence,  reciprocity  or  interaction  (involving,  therefore,  force). 
Of  these  the  first,  working  cause,  is  the  most  important  and  the  controlling  one.  But 
these  categories  do  not  cover  the  whole  realm  of  empirical  fact  (IX.).  The  pheno- 
mena of  organic  nature  disclose  a  new  principle,  the  principle  of  design  or  final  cause, 
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in  which  the  ozdor  of  tenna  in  the  physical  category  of  (ef&cient)  caasaliiy.ia  levexBed, 
what  was  before  cause  becoming  now  effect,  and  vice  vend.  In  the  case  of  phyBical 
oansali^  the  parts  precede  the  whole.  But  finahty  implies  a  precedence  of  the  whole, 
in  the  form  of  thought,  idea,  before  the  whole.  In  the  former,  being  determines 
thought;  in  the  latter,  thought  determines  being.  **Aswe  Imow  external  moUon 
only  through  the  ideal  motion  in  the  mind  itself,  so  we  know  the  external  end  [cauia 
finalis]^  which  is  realized  in  nature,  only  because  the  mind  itself  proposes  ends  and 
can  therefore  reproduce  in  itself  ideally  the  ends  realised  in  nature."  The  necessity 
of  admitting  the  presence  and  controlling  Influence  of  final  causes  in  nature  is  indi- 
rectly demonstrated  by  the  incompetency  of  efficient  (physical)  causation  to  aoooont 
for  all  facca  Motion,  the  fundamental  natural  principle  common  to  thought  and 
being,  is  involTed  in  the  new  principle  of  design,  and  takes,  so  to  speak,  design  up 
into  itself.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  the  respective  docttineB 
of  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Spinoza  are  examined  and  criticised.  That  which  is  controlled  by 
a  final  cause  external  to  itself  is  a  machine  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  this  cause  is  in- 
terior and  realizes  itself  from  within  outwards,  the  result  is  an  oiganism  (X.).  The 
interior  organic  end  (final  cause)  is  the  indiyidualizing  principle  of  the  world.  The  co- 
incidence of  force  and  end  in  the  same  subject  is  the  condition  of  selfhood,  and  self- 
hood is  the  condition  of  individuality  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  In  such  indi- 
viduality the  psychical  is  manifested,  and  the  soul,  in  this  connection,  may  be  defined 
as  a  self -realizing  final  idea.  The  soul  is  hence  not  a  result  but  a  principle.  Organic 
nature,  outside  of  the  human  realm,  is  uuconscious  and  blind ;  man  is  capable  of 
thinking  the  universal,  and  by  this  is  elevated  above  the  brutes.  The  organic  in  man. 
rises  to  the  ethical  The  latter  ia  a  higher  stage  6t  the  former.  In  man  many  (par- 
tial) ends  at  once  seek  realization.  The  ethical  (whole)  end  must  control  them.  This 
control  is  effectuated  through  the  will.  The  will  is  **  desire  permeated  by  thought.'^ 
In  our  purely  animal  desires  we  are  guided  by  (individual)  sensuous  representations 
(notions)  as  motives.  The  will  as  such  must  be  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the 
impulsion  of  (universal)  thought.  ^^The  ultimate  end  of  man,  to  which  all  other 
ends  are  properly  subordinate,  .  .  .  and  the  ends  which  are  implied  as  requirements  in 
this  ultimate  end,  are  subjects  only  of  thought.  The  will  never  becomes  will  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  except  when  it  is  capable  of  acting  in  response  to  the  motive  of  this 
thought.  When  it  so  acts,  when,  therefore,  it  is  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  man, 
it  is  a  good  wilL  This  ability  to  have  for  its  motive,  in  opposition  to  the  desires  and 
independently  of  sensuous  motives,  only  the  good  as  apprehended  in  thought— this 
we  term  the  freedom  of  the  will."  Such  freedom  is  not  innate,  but  is  only  acquired  in 
the  course  of  development.  Here  follow  discussions  of  Kant's,  Schelling's,  and  Scho- 
penhauer's theories  of  the  will.  The  real  categories  acquire  in  the  organic  and  ethical 
realms  an  ideal  and  spiritual  significance  (XL).  Negation  is  only  the  ^*  repellent  force 
of  an  affirmation"  (XII.).  Of  the  modal  categories  (XIII.),  necessity  is  not  simply 
and  negatively  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  It  implies  fixed  points  of  judgment, 
from  which  this  impossibility  is  perceived.  It  involves  logical  and  ontologicol  ele- 
ments; it  is  **  being,  permeated  by  thought "  (the  universal).  The  substance  of  the 
remaining  sections  (XIV.-XXIII.),  which  relate  mostly  to  specifically  logical  questions 
and  involve  extended  criticisms  of  conflieting  theories,  is  thus  summarized  by  Tren- 
delenburg (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  403-496) :  *^  The  community  of  thought  and  being  is  further 
displayed  in  the  correspondence  of  the  forms  of  thought  with  the  forms  of  being,  al- 
though they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
are  universal  and  the  latter  individual.    As  in  the  realm  of  being  substance  issues  frcm 
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Activity  and  in  turn  actiyitLes  go  forth  from  substanoe,  bo  from  judgments  spring  con- 
ceptions, and  from  conceptions  judgments.  The  relation  of  reason  [  Grund\  and  con-  , 
sequence  in  thought  corresponds  in  being  with  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Since 
in  the  judgment  it  is  the  activity  of  the  objective  subject  of  the  judgment  which  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  judgment,  demonstration  is  but  a  sort  of  expanded  judg- 
ment The  necessity  of  the  consequence  flows  from  the  points  in  which  thought  and 
being  meet  and  agree  ;  for,  in  the  ultimate  sense  of  the  expression,  we  understand  a 
thing  only  when  we  are  able  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  steps  of  its  development. 
The  development  of  a  principle  gives  us  in  the  same  way  the  system  of  a  science,  cozxe- 
spending  with  a  given  sphere  or  section  of  the  world  of  reality,  governed  by  a  single  law. 

*^  The  unconditioned,  to  which  the  systems  of  the  finite  sciences  point,  transcends  the 
conceptions  which  hold  good  for  the  conditioned  spirit  &nd  for  conditioned  things.  It 
cannot  be  told  to  what  extent  these  finite  categories  express  adequately  the  essence 
and  life  of  the  infinite.  Yet  what  is  necessary  in  the  sphere  of  the  conditioned  cannot 
be  accidental  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconditioned.  The  mind  is  indirectly  forced  to 
posit  the  absolute,  and  to  posit  it  iu  such  form  that  the  world  in  its  unity  may  be 
viewed  as  in  some  sense  the  visible,  corporeal  counterpart  of  the  creative  spirit.  Hence 
we  must  apprehend  the  world  in  its  most  intimate  nature,  in  order  to  understand  God 
in  his  essence.  To  this  end,  all  sciences  must  co-operate  for  the  building  up  of  an 
organic  philosophy  of  things,  a  philosophy  having  its  foundation  in  the  firm  ground  of 
the  individual,  the  particular,  and  in  which  nothing  real  is  divorced  from  its  correspond- 
ing thought  and  no  thought  is  without  its  realization — a  philosophy  in  which  things  are 
exhibited  as  setting  forth  the  reality  of  the  divine  idea,  and  the  divine  idea  as  consti- 
tatiDg  the  truth  of  things.  In  such  a  philosophy  the  world  is  the  gloiy  of  God  and  God 
is  the  postulate  of  the  worli.  Where  the  separate  sciences  work  in  opposite  and  hos- 
tile directions,  it  is  the  mission  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  their  differences  by  showing 
them  their  place  in  that  single  whole,  which  is  ruled  and  comprehended  by  mind  alone, 
and  so  to  direct  them  that  they  shall  all  appear  but  as  partial  manifestations  of  one 
organic  idea  of  the  universe.'^ 

^'  Motion  becomes  the  organ  of  design.^'  *^  Design  [the  final  cause],  in  the  form  of 
foreseeing  thought  and  directing  will,  becoming  the  source  of  what  were  otherwise  only 
blind  motion,  the  real  appears  as  subordinate,  logically  and  in  fact,  to  the  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  is  realized  in  the  real.  The  philosophy  which  seeks  to  demonstrate  and  to 
develop  this  view,  dispenses  with  the  equivocal  identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective, 
but  unites  and  harmonizes  realism  and  idealism.^' 

In  Trendelenburg's  ^^  Natural  Bight  on  the  Basis  of  Ethics,''  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  are  stated,  and  man  in  his  various  relations  to  society  is  considered. 
The  legal  and  moral  are  not  to  be  separated.  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of  hu- 
man nature,  or  the  nature  of  man  in  the  whole  significance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth  of 
its  historical  development  (see  Erdmann,  II.,  §  347,  8).  The  degree  to  which  Trendelen- 
burg f oUows  in  his  philosophy,  as  a  loving  disciple,  the  ancients  (Plato,  and  especially 
Aristotle),  is  not  less  evident  in  his  ethics  than  in  his  Logical  Investigations,  and  is 
especially  illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  ^^  Antagonism  between  Eant  and  Aristotle  in 
Ethics,"  in  Vol.  IIL  of  Tr.'s  lEstor.  Beitrdge  zur  Philosoptiie  (pp.  171-313).  This  arti- 
cle ends  with  the  following  theses : — 

*'  1.  Eant  has  proved  that  the  universal  is  the  object  and  motive  of  the  rational  wiU. 
But  he  has  not  proved  that  the  formally  universal  must  and  can  be  a  principle.  His 
proof  that  it  must  be  such  is  defective,  and  that  it  can  be  such,  i,  e, ,  that  it  possesses 
an  impelling  force,  he  haa  not  attempted  to  prove. 
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'*  In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  fotmcl  a  principle,  which  unites  the  nniversal  and 
the  special  (indiTidnally  peculiar),  not  a  formally,  but  a  specificallj  univezsal. 

^*  2.  Kant  has  proved  that  the  pure  will  is  the  good  will ;  but  Kant  has  not  prored 
that  the  pure  will  can  have  no  empirical  motive,  no  object  in  experience.  He  has  not 
provided  for  the  transition  from  the  good  and  pure  will  in  dbstracto  to  the  real  wilL 

'*  In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  found  a  principle  which  does  not  surrender,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  replenishes  with  a  positive  content  the  good  will. 

**  3.  It  has  been  proved  by  Kant  that  pleasure  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  motive  of 
the  good  wilL  In  that  case  the  motive  would  be  self-love.  But  Kant  has  not  proved 
that  pleasure  is  excluded  from  virtue  and  that  nevertheless  the  reason  may  enter  in,  as 
if  by  a  rear  passage,  and  claim  happiness  as  the  reward  of  virtue  in  the  realm  of  actual 
praxis. 

*^In  the  direction  of  Aristotle  is  found  a  principle  which  is  not  swallowed  up  by 
pleasure,  but  which  makes  pleasure  one  of  its  own  results." 

A  dispute  of  considerable  interest  was  carried  on  at  intervals  during  a  number  of 
years  between  Trendelenbuig  and  Kuno  Fischer  (Professor  at  Jena),  with  respect  to 
KanVs  proof  of  the  subjective  nature  of  space  and  time.  Trendelenburg  had  remarked 
in  the  Logical  Investigations  that  Kant  had  indeed  proved  the  d  priori  nature  of  space 
and  time,  but  that  he  understood  the  term  d  priori  in  such  manner  as  to  suppose  that 
thereby  he  had  proved  that  space  and  time  were  only  subjective,  and  could  not  at  the 
same  time  have  objective  validity.  Kuno  Fischer,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  System 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  disputed  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  Thereupon  Tren- 
delenburg devoted  in  Vol.  IIL  of  his  Etstor,  Bdtrdge  zur  PkHos.  a  special  article  to 
this  subject  (^^  On  a  Gap  in  Kant's  Proof  of  the  Exclusive  Subjectivity  of  Space  and 
Time  :  a  Critical  and  Anti-Critical  Sheet "),  m  which  he  reaffirmed  and  developed  in 
detail  his  former  position,  and  charged  Kuno  Fischer  with  introducing  into  his  account 
of  Kant's  arguments  and  doctrines  non-Kantian  elements.  The  point  was  one  of  fun- 
damental consequence  to  Trendelenbuig,  whose  doctrine  rests  essentially  on  the  theory 
of  the  at  once  subjective  and  objective  nature  of  space  and  time.  It  was  also  one  of 
considerable  historical  and  critical  import,  as  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  a  funda- 
mental point  in  Kant's  Critique.  The  dispute  was  continued,  at  last  with  not  a  little 
bitterness,  in  Kuno  Fischer's  Gesch.  der  neu^rn  PhUosophie  (2d  ed..  Vols.  III.  and  IV., 
1860),  in  a  pamphlet  by  Trendelenburg,  entitled  Kuno  PHsclier  und  sein  Kant  (Leipsic, 
1869),  and  in  a  reply  by  Kuno  Fischer  to  the  latter,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  AiiH'l^ren- 
delenburg  (Jena,  1870).  Cf.,  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  on  the  one  hand,  A. 
L.  Kym,  Trenddenlyurg^s  logiseJie  Untersuc/iungen  und  i/tre  Oegner^  in  the  Zeitschr,  f&r 
PJiHos.,  Vol  LIV.,  No.  2,  Halle,  1869  (this  article  is  specially  devoted  to  the  defence 
of  Trendelenburg's  doctrines  in  gendral  against  the  objections  of  Kuno  Fischer),  and, 
on  the  other,  C.  Grapengiesser,  KanVs  Lehre  von  Raiim  und  Zeit ;  Kuno  Fischer  und 
Adolf  Trenddenburg,  Jena,  1870.     (See  also  below,  App.  III.,  ad.  §  122.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Trendelenburg  philosophized  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences.  Says  Fortlage,  an  historian  of 
modem  philosophy  from  Kant's  time  till  the  present  {Oenetische  Gesch.  der  P/iHos.  seit 
Kant  J  Leipsic,  1852,  p.  449) :  **  It  is  important  to  notice 'that  natural  science,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  extremely  favorable  to  Trendelenburg's  doctrine,  to  such  degree  that  this  doc- 
trine may  be  termed  the  last  and  complete  consequence  drawn  from  the  present  state 
of  natural  science."  Trendelenburg's  doctrine  lies  at  the  basis  of  Jos.  Beck's  Philoso- 
phische  Propddeutik^  of  which  Part.  II.  {Encydopddie  der  HieoretMien  P/iHosophie)  may 
be  styled  in  good  part  a  r6sum6  of  Trendelenburg's  ideas. — Tr,] 
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Together  with  the  philoflophical  tendendea  alroMly  mentioDed,  maay  othen  of  cazUer  or  later  origin  hare 
exirted. 

At  mom  Catholic  InsUtalioiiB  a  acholastically  modified  ArlBtotellanian  preTails^tmrticalarly  the  Thomiat 
doctrine.  StUl,  during  the  last  years  Herbartlanism  has  acquired  a  great  influence  in  thorn  institutional 
especially  in  Austria.  On  the  basis  of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  doctrines,  Qoorg  Hageniann  gives  a 
systematic  preaontation  of  philosophy  in  Etementa  der  PAitotophie  (including  logic,  motaphyaics,  etc, 
8d  ed.,  MUnster,  1869).  Bo,  too,  F.  J.  Clemens  (see  above),  B.  P.  Klentgen,  A.  Stcickl  (^Lehrbuch  der 
PhUM,  2d  ed.,  Mayenoc,  1869),  and  others  are  friendly  to  ficholasticiam.  There  arc  not  wanting  sporadlo 
attempts  at  an  independent  reformation  of  philosophy,  as  witness  the  attempts  of  Frohschammcr  (editor  of 
the  Atkenaum.  Frohschammer  oombats  materlaUam  on  the  one  hand  [see  below],  and  hlerarchism  on  the 
other  [see  Dcu  Reeht  der  etgenen  UOterteuffungy  Leipsic,  1869]),  Miohelis  (author  of  the  above-cited  works 
on  Plato  and  on  Kant,  of  a  review  of  the  historical  development  of  philosophy,  and  of  other  works  and 
essays),  and  others.  On  Bemh.  Bolxano  (1781-1848 :  WUaenschaJUle&re,  Sulzbach,  1837 ;  Athafiatia,  <&/<!., 
1888,  etc.),  who  in  many  respects  follows  the  LlobnitBO-Wolfflan  way  of  philoHophizing,  see  M.  J.  Fesl  and  B. 
Zimmcrmann,  as  above  cited.  In  this  oonneotion  may  be  mentioned  Oiaehinger  {OrundtOffe  9um  8u9tem 
der  Christ,  PhUowphiA,  2d  edition,  Straubing,  1852;  DU  O&TUhereche  PhUowphie,  Schaffhaosen,  1852)  and 
Mart  DeuUnger  {Der  gegeniaxrUge  Zwttand  der  deutachen  PhiloaopMe^  edited  from  D.'s  posthumous  r»- 
mains,  by  Lorcnz  Kastner,  Munich,  1866.)    (Cf.  above,  ad  OUnther.) 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Leibnitzlan  philosophy  has  been  renewed  in  an  independent  form  by 
Michael  Petika  {ArvsiclU  der  Welt,  Leipsic,  1838),  who  n^^ards  the  world  as  consisting  of  souls  alone.  Joe. 
Durdik  terms  Leibnita  the  "  real  giant  of  Oerman  philosophy,*'  and  seeks  to  combine  the  Kewtonian  theory 
of  gravitation  with  the  doctrines  of  Leibnita  {LetbnU  und  Ntwtotiy  Halle,  1860).  M.  Drossbach  (see  below) 
filso  occupies  a  similar  position.  The  Kantian  philosophy  has  numerous  and  in  part  very  eminent  followers, 
although  for  a  time  they  were  less  numerous  among  nominal  philosophers  than  among  the  representatives  of 
the  positive  sciences  and  in  the  wider  circle  of  educated  men.  Prominent  among  the  philosophers  of  this 
school  at  the  present  time  stands  JOiigen  Bona  Meyer,  author  of  writings  already  mentioned,  on  Aristotle's 
Zoolog}',  on  Voltaire  and  Bousseau,  on  Fichte's  addressee  to  the  Oerman  Nation,  and  also  of  works  on  the 
dlKpute  concerning  Body  and  Soul  (Hamburg,  1866),  on  the  Idea  of  Metemp^choais  {ibid:,  1861),  PhUoe. 
weftfraoen  (Bonn,  1870X  and  of  other  philosophical  and  pedagogical  works  and  essays.  [Meyer  has  re- 
cently published  a  work  on  Kant^s  psychology  (JTanTf  PeychoUtgie,  dargeatettt  und  erortert,  Berlin,  1870), 
In  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  ahow  that  Kant's  critical  doctrine  rests  on  a  psychological  foundation,  or  (in 
agreement  with  Fries)  that  '*the  d  priori  is  discovered  by  the  way  of  psychological  reflection.**— TV.]  Ernst 
Beinhold'a  (Karl  Leonh.  Beinludd^s  son,  1793-1866  ;  cf.  above.  Vol.  1,  $  4)  position  was  not  far  remo%'edfrom 
KanUsm  (cf.  Apelt,  Emet  BetnAold  und  die  KantiecAe  PhUoeoptUe,  Leipsio,  1840).  F.  A.  Lange,  author  of 
the  History  of  Materialism  {Qeach.  d.  Mater.,  Iserlohn,  1866),  also  avows  his  acceptance  of  the  fandamcntal 
idea  of  Kant*s  critical  phUoaophy.  Ijoige  assumes  with  Kant  the  existence  of  innate  forms  of  intuition 
and  judgment,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  experience,  but  holds  that  no  deduction  of  them  is  possible,  and 
henoe  that  Kant's  "  future  metaphysics  "  ia  as  impossible  of  realization  as  the  old  metaphysics  is  of  justifica- 
tion :  the  discovery  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  nnderstanding— conceptions  which  are  grounded  in  the 
original  and  invariable  unfolding  of  the  faculty  of  understanding,  although  we  may  not  become  conscious  of 
them  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  then  only  through  abstraction— is  possible  only  by  the  way  of 
induction,  with  the  aid  of  critidsm  and  psychological  science.  Lange  disdnguishes  still  more  decidedly  than 
Kant  between  the  ethical  legitimacy  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason  and  their  objective  demonstration,  but,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Kant,  relegates  the  ethical  ideas— his  conception  of  which  resembles  Schiller's  conception  more 
than  Kant's— to  one  common  province  with  religion  and  poetry.  In  his  work  on  the  Labor  Question  (Winter- 
thur.  18(k>,  2d  ed.,  1870),  Lange  seeks  to  show  in  what  way.  by  moral  influences,  limits  may  be  placed  upon 
the  exclusive  working  of  rules  founded  on  egoism.  Otto  Uebhiann,  while  combating  energcticaUy  Kant* a 
"  thingH  in  themselves,"  reproducea  them  in  tact,  although  pretending  tiie  contrary,  under  the  symbols  X  and 
T,  in  his  work,  Ueber  den  otifectiven  AnJbUck,  Stnttgard,  1869  (d  above,  $  182,  Lit.) ;  Liebmann  has  also 
written :  Ueber  den  indtvidwUen  Beweia  JUr  die  Freihett  dee  WiUene,  Stuttgart,  1868,  and  Ueber  elite 
modeme  (Fechner's)  Anwendung  der  Math,  auf  die  PnycKologie,  in  the  PhiXot.  Monateh.,  V.  1870,  pp.  1-24 
(cf.  above,  §  122,  p.  158).  Karl  Alexander,  Baron  von  Beichlin-Meldegg,  although  not  a  Kantian  nor  a 
partiMin  of  any  philosophical  school,  shows  more  regard  for  Kant  than  for  any  other  philoM>pher  of  modem 
times.  The  object  of  his  Handbook  of  Psychology  (Heidelberg,  1887-88)  is  to  show  what  truths  hi  psychology 
are  established  by  experience,  i, «.,  by  the  facts  of  our  own  aelf-oonadousness  and  by  the  observations  of  othem. 
At  the  same  time  he  makea  special  use  of  the  results  of  physiological  investigations.  Cf.  also,  by  the 
rame  author,  Antoiatrie,  ein  Oeheimniee  der  Junghagefechen  PhUoeophie,  Sendechreiben  an  L.  Feuerbach, 
Pforzheim,  1843 ;  and  the  work  published  anonymously,  Der  neue  Reineke  Fucha,  Stnttgard,  1844 ;  SyjOem 
der  Logik,  nebat  Einleitung  in  die  Philotophie,  Vienna,  1870.  [Von  Beichlin-Meldelgg  is  a  very  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Zettachrift  fUr  PkUoaophie,  edited  by  Fichte,  tJhici,  and  Wirth.— TV.]  Of  a  similar  order 
are  the  inveatlgationa  of  F.  U.  Germar,  in  hia  work  on  Faith  and  Knowledge  {Die  aUe  Streitfrage,  Olaubcn 
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4>der  TRn^n,  heantwotta  am  dem  bUker  verkannten  VerhHUniat  ton  Tact  und  PrufAng,  Zniicfa,  1&86). 
Among  natural  investlgatora,  bedde  Apelt,  Schleiden,  and  others,  especfal  mention  should  hero  be  made  of 
Helmholtz,  of  C.  Rokitanflky,  and  othen.  Helmholti  directs  attention  to  the  relatiuiship  between  Kant*a 
transoendental  aesthetic  and  the  preoent  ph3'BioiQgioo-p^chQlogioaI  theory  of  eenanooa  peroeptioo.  AUn,  in 
certain  resfpcctn,  to  the  fnudamental  principle  of  the  Kantian  criticinn,  although  not  resting  on  the  subjecti- 
vism and  the  d  priori  doctrine  of  Kant,  is  the  principle  now  prevailing  among  non-materialistic  Investigators 
of  nature,  that  whatever  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  exact  investigation  is  absolutely  excluded  from  the  prov- 
ince of  scientlflc  knowledge  and  must  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  mere  "belief,^  and  that  all 
philosophical  attempts  to  supplement  hypothetically  the  results  of  exaofc  investigation,  so  as  to  form  a  ccbh- 
plete  system  of  the  science  of  things  natural  and  spirituaU  are  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  be  avoided.* 
Thus,  for  example,  Bud.  Virchow  lays  it  down  as  his  princiide^  *'to  testify  only  of  that  which  is  within  the 
poasible  range  of  scicntiflo  comprehension,'^  and  ascribes  to  belief— in  opposition  to  knowledge,  whick,  he 
«aya,  is  more  a  **  variable  quantity  *"— the  "prerogative  of  being  at  every  instant  constant''  (a  prerogative  of 
which  Virchow  speaks  half  ironically,  but  which  he  leaves  untouched  in  its  immeasurable  social  importance ; 
see  Tirchow,  Vier  Reden  iU>€r  Leben  und  KrankM^n^  Berlin,  18^  Preface).  But  Virchow  demands  of  this 
faith,  thus  separated  from  science,  what  it  cannot  without  inconsequence  render,  namely,  that  it  diall  come 
to  terms  with  the  results  of  empirical  investigation.  On  the  problems  of  psychology  and  on  the  relatian  of 
natural  science  to  faith,  Virchow  has  expressed  himself  eq;)edally  ini  the  essay  on  Empirical  Science  and  tiie 
pzinoiple  of  tranecendenoe,  in  the  ArchivfUr  Patholog.  AncU.  wui  Phv*.^  VII.,  No.  1,  and  in  the  artlde  on 
Bfforts  after  Unity  in  Medical  Science,  written  in  1849,  and  reprinted  in  Virchow's  collected  essays  on  medi- 
eal  science  {OeaamnieUe  AbU.  zw  toiM.  Med.y  Frankfort-on-the-M.,  186(i,  pp.  1-M). 

Of  philosophical  authors  and  works  connected  with  the  so-called  free  religious  movement,  the  following 
may  here  be  mentioned :  L.  TJhlioh,  Dor  Jfentoh  nacA  Lelb  und  Seelc,  Ootha,  1670 ;  E.  Baltaer,  AUe  und 
neu^  WeltamcJtauung^  4  vols.,  Kordhausen,  1860-59,  Sd  ed.,  1869  seq. ;  Die  neuen  F^atalitlen  des  Maieriaita- 
tnus,  ibid.,  1859 ;  Von  der  Arbeit,  ibid.,  1864 ;  Oott,  Welt,  und  Menach,  ibid.,  18Utt.  A  related  (pantheistic)  doo- 
trine  is  maintained  by  O.  MOllinger,  the  mathematician,  in  Die  Oottidee  der  neuen  ZeU,  M  ed.,  Zurich,  1870. 

The  greatest  interest  during  the  last  years,  has  been  excited  by  the  materialistic  controvert',  which  is  still 
going  on. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  development  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  and  especially  the  tnuisfor- 
mation  of  Hegelianism  into  natnraUsm  by  Feuerbach  and  others,  were  of  a  nature  to  lead  directly  to  this 
c<»trover8y,  which,  after  having  beat  previously  canted  on  between  Rud.  Wagner  and  Carl  Vogt  espedaily, 
and  between  Llebig  and  Moleischott,  anumed  wider  dimensions,  princifiaUy  on  the  occasion  of  an  address 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Oiittingen,  in  1854,  by  Rud.  Wagner,  on  the  Creation  of  Man  and 
the  Substantiality  of  the  Soul  {Ueber  Menecheimchopfung  und  Seelenmibetane,  printed  at  O^tttingen,  1854). 
In  the  first  part  of  this  address  the  authmr  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  question  whether  all  men  have 
descended  from  one  original  pair,  can,  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  sdentifio  investigation,  be  answered 
neither  nfflrmatively  nor  nogativdy ;  that  the  possibility  of  such  descent  is  phy8iok)gicaUy  indi^utable, 
since  wo  still  see  physiognomic  peculiarities  originating  in  men  and  animals,  and  becoming  permanent;  which 
phenomena  resemble,  though  it  may  be  only  remotely,  the  probable  phenomena  accompanying  the  for- 
mation of  races  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  latest  results  of  natural  science  leave  the  belief  in  the  Bible  unmo- 
lested. The  second  part  of  the  address  Lb  directed  against  the  declaration  of  Carl  Vogt,  that  ^  physiology  pn>- 
nounoes  definitely  and  categorically  again^  the  idea  of  individual  immortality,  as,  indeed,  against  all  notions 
founded  upon  that  of  the  independent  exiatenco  of  the  *  soul ; '  physiology  sees  in  psyvhical  activities  nothing 
but  f  unctioni  of  the  brain,  the  material  substratum  of  thoce  activities.''  Wagner  goes  back  to  the  earliest 
Christian  standpoint,  asserting  that  from  the  premise  thu»  fundshod  by  Vogt,  it  would  follow  practically 
that  eating  and  drinking  are  the  highest  hiunan  functions ;  he  maintains  that  natural  ecienco  is  not 
suffldently  far  advanced  to  decide  independently  the  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  that 
this  gap  in  our  knowledge  should  be  filled  up  by  the  belief  in  an  individual,  permanent  psydiical  substance, 
in  order  that  "  the  moral  basis  of  the  social  order  may  not  be  fully  destroyed."  As  a  ^*  continuation  of  his 
speculations  concerning  the  creation  of  man  and  the  substance  of  the  soul,'^  Wagner  published  soon  after 
an  opuscule  on  " Knowledge  and  Faith,  with  special  ref oronoe  to  the  Future  Condition  of  Souls"  {Ceber 
Wiwien  und  Olauben,  Gdttingeil,  1854),  m  which,  as  also  in  hia  Kampf  um  die  Seele  (Giittingen,  1857X  he 
concludes,  from  the  diversity  of  the  forms  of  organic  existence  in  the  earlier  and  later  geological  periods, 
that  successive  acts  of  creation  have  taken  place,  by  which  the  course  of  nature  has  been  modified ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  and  of  retribution,  he  aaaerts  further,  is  the  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  he  claims  for  the  soul,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  sort  of  ether  in  the  brain,  a  future  local  exist- 
ence  after  deatti ;  in  this  latter  connection  he  urges  that  the  transplanting  of  the  soul  into  another  portion 
of  the  universe  may  be  effected  as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  tnmsmisBion  of  light  from  the  sun  to  tiie 
earth ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  same  soul  may  return  at  a  future  epoch  and  be  provided  with  a  new  bodily 
integument.  In  opposition  to  Wagner's  distinction  between  knowlodge  and  faith — which  distinction  he  had  also 
defended  in  earlier  physiological  writings,  and  in  articles  for  the  Augsburg  AUgemeiiu  Zeitunff—m  in  oppo- 
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ritloD  to  what  was  callod  his  "  bookkeeping  by  doublo  entry,"  Lotao,  atnonff  others,  had  ahrady  ciqjroeNed 
himseU  in  his  JfedicinUKAe  P»u^3u}logtA,  on  tho  ground  that  an  harmoniouM  system  of  convictions  is 
among  tiie  essential  needs  of  the  human  spirit.  Carl  Yogt  accepted  the  cluUlonge  addivRsod  to  him  by 
Wagner  and  fooght  his  opinions,  chiefly  with  tho  weaixin  of  satire,  in  JTohlerulaube  mid  Wi-sntii  (Uicaien, 
1854,  etc.).  The  qucMtions  involved  In  the  oontroversy  are  diflcu««ed  by  Vogt  in  their  acientiflc  c<muectiona, 
in  his  PhyHiolooL-Klu  Brl^e  (Stnttgard,  1&45-47,  etcX  BUder  cnu  dem  Thterle'jen  (Fnuikforton- 
the-M.,  18&2),  and  Vorlesungen  Uber  den  Jferuchetty  teine  SMlwtff  tn  der  SchUf^uiha  utui  in 
der  CftMhichte  der  Srde  (Oiessen,  1868  [Lectures  on  Man^  eta,  English  translation,  London; 
French  translation,  Le^oM  aw  thomme,  by  J>-J>  Monlinl^  Paris,  1866.— TV*.]).  The  tauk  of  developing 
•systematically  tho  materialistic  principle  has  been  chiefly  assomod  by  Jac  Moleschott  and  Louis  BQch* 
nor,  by  tho  former  in  Der  Kreialau/  dee  Lebene,  pAjfetolooleche  Antioorten  attf  Liebig't  cheniteche  Brt^e 
(Mayence,  1862,  4th  od.,  1863)  and  Die  BinheU  dee  Lebene  (a  lectnre  delivered  at  the  University 
in  Turin,  Gicsaen,  1864),  and  by  tho  latter  in  Kr<nfk  und  StotT,  empiriech^naturphilosophUiche  Studien,  in 
alloemeln-verataruUidker  DarateUunff  (Frankfort,  186S,  11th  edit.,  1870;  this  book  may  be  called  the  Bible  of 
the  German  materialism  of  tho  present  day ;  it  has  been  tnmfdated  into  numerous  foreign  languages  [into 
English  by  J.  F.  Collingwood  :  Ft>rce  and  Jfattet\  London,  1864.— 7r.]  and  has  called  forth  lopUes  from  such 
foreigners  as  Paul  Janet  [Le  MaUrtaliume  ootUemporain ;  English  translation  by  Oust  Masson,  Mat,  qf  the 
Prtaent  Day^  Lond.,  1867]  in  France,  and  E.  Eossl  in  Italy,  and  othersX  Natur  und  Gelai,  Otaprdch  moeier 
Freunde  Uber  den  Materialiamua  und  die  reat-philoaophiechen  Fragen  der  Oeaentcart  (Frankfort,  1867,  Sd 
od.,  1866),  Phyaiolcgiftche  BUder  (Leipfdc.  1861),  Aue  Katur  und  Wiaaenacht^ft  (Leipaic  1862,  2d  ed.,  1869), 
Secha  V{*rlwungen  Uber  die  DariPMarJke  Thearie  von  der  Vertcandtuna  der  Arten^  und  dfa  erste  Entatehung 
der  OrganimnenweU  (Loipaic,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1869 ;  BQchner  has  also  translated  from  tho  EngUsh  of  (Hiarlcfl 
Lyell  a  production  relating  to  the  ''  Ageof  the  Human  Bace  and  tho  Origin  of  Species  by  Modification^'),  and 
DU  Stellung  dei  Metiachen  in  der  Natur  (Leipsic,  1860).  Heinrich  Czolbe  (bom  Dec.  8U;  181 U)  agrees  with 
the  materialists  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  second,  transcendent  or  ^*  snpra-scnsibic'^  world,  and  in  express- 
ing himself  a.s  ^*  content  with  the  one  natoial  world,  in  which  oU  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful  is  con- 
tained.'* (Works:  JV<rf/«  Daratetlung  dea  SenawUmnua^  Leipaic,  1866;  Etitatehung dee  Selbtttbewuaataetue, 
eine  ArUitort  an  Harm  Prof.  Lotte,  ibid,^  1866 ;  Die  Orenaen  und  der  Umprung  der  menac/iUcAeti  Erkennt- 
nlHH^  im  Gageiiaatze  au  Kant  und  IfegeL,  naturaUatiacArteleologiacfte  Durchfllhrung  dea  mediatUacken  PriU' 
cipa,  Jena  and  Loiiisic,  1866;  Die  MathemaUk  ala  Ideal  JUr  aUe  andera  BrkeutUni^  In  tho  Zeittchr.  fiir 
ex.  Phlloa.^  Vol.  VII.,  1866.)  Czolbe's  methodical  principle  is  tho  sensuolistlo  one,  that  a  clear  Imago  of  the 
inner  connection  of  things  is  only  attainable  on  the  condition  that  whatever  hypotheses  be  tisod  to  mipple- 
nicnt  the  reports  of  perception  be  capable  of  complete  representatioii  in  the  nensuotis  imagination ;  further, 
that  thought  itself  is  only  a  snb^tnte  for  real  peioepticm,  and  that  therefore  whatever  claims  to  be  supra- 
sensible  is  to  be  rigidly  denied  consideration.  On  the  faot^  says  Czolbe,  that  mathematics  deals  only  with 
what  is  completely  capable  of  representation  in  tho  sensuous  imagination,  and  that  it  excludes  from  its  ittov- 
inoe  whatever  is  suprn-eensiblo,  rests  the  sdentlflo  superiority  of  that  scienoe,  which  must  serve  not  only  as  a 
foundation,  but  alw  as  an  ideal  prototype  for  all  other  knowledge.  In  the  two  first  of  the  works  above  cited, 
Czolbe  assumes,  as  elementary  facts,  not  only  the  physical  and  chemical  p]:ooen8e8  of  nature,  but  also  tho 
organic  forms  of  natural  cxistenoe ;  and  it  is  from  certain  pb3'Hical  motions  of  matter  that  ho  fi>eck8  to  develop 
scnsaiiuns  and  feelings  as  the  elements  of  the  aouL  In  the  work  on  the  Limits  and  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  he  declares  this  latter  attempt  to  have  been  luefiTectual.  He  here,  therefore, 
asfoimes,  as  equally  original  with  matter  and  with  its  designful  forms,  ^'  the  sensattons  and  feelings  which  are 
hidden  in  spaoc,  or  the  world-soul.**  These  form  tho  "three  fundamental  limits  [or  elementary  factn]  of  kno^l- 
edge,**  with  which  he  combines,  as  the  '*  ideal  limit  of  knowledge,**  the  ultimate  design  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  world  oonslKts,  namely,  '"  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  every  feeling  being,  as  resulting 
from  its  attainment  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection.*^  To  strive  after  this  happiness  and  well-being,  in  its 
esficntiol  distinction  from  a  narxx>w  egoism,  is  wi^  Czolbe  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals  and  right. 
The  theory  that  sensations  and  all  psychical  products  are  extended  in  space,  is  considered  necessary  by  C.  (so 
that  his  psychology  is  to  be  termed,  not,  indeed,  materialistic,  but  ''extenslonahstic**).  That  the  order  of 
tho  world  may  be  conceived  (in  opposition  to  the  psychology  which  treats  the  sonl  as  a  mere  ix)int)  as 
intrinsically  designful,  ho  considers  it  as  eternal,  and  he  ascribes  the  like  eternity,  not,  indeed,  to  human 
indlvidnalrt,  but  to  the  various  astronomical  bodies,  or  at  least  to  those  which  contain  oiganizcd  and  psychi* 
cally-endowed  beings,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  earth.*    The  tendency  to  new  ohnrch-organization  accomiMr 

*  In  this  latter  point  CzoIbe*8  theory,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  imyre  the  contrary,  is  however, 
scarooly  in  harmony  with  astronomical  and  geological  facts,  such  as.  In  particular,  the  gradnal  retardation  of 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  through  tho  influence  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tides,  and  the  traces  of  tho 
gradual  cooling  of  tho  earth.  It  Is  also  in  conflict  with  the  probabUi^  of  tho  existence  of  a  medium  which 
tends  to  check  the  forward  motion  of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  and  so  gradually  to  lessen  the  size  of  their  orhitsL 
In  case  there  exists  a  resisting  medium,  tho  conclusion  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  smaller 
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nies  and  characterizos  the  natninllxm  of  Ed.  Ixiwenthal  (Su^tem  und  O^ttchichte  dea  JTaturaUamtu^  LeipeSc, 
1861,  5th  ed.,  ibid.,  1808;  Eine  ReUgion  ohne  BekentUnin,  Bert.,  1886;  Motuxt89c/in/t  fitr  Pornchung  wtd 
Kritik  im  Bereidie  der  drH  weUUchen  FacitU3ten,  Dresden,  1888;  Der  Freldenker,  Organ  det  itiiertuUknu 
alen  Coffitamen-  odo'  Fretdenk«rbuudes,  Dresden,  1870).  LOwenthal  affirms  that  the  church  proposed  by  him 
is  distinguished  from  the  so-called  Free  Ghorch,  by  demanding,  not  absence  of  belief  or  tendency,  or  neiitnd- 
ity,  but  the  erccln&ion  of  '*  belief  in  the  sapersonsiial,"  while,  as  its  positive  alms,  he  designates  the  **perfeo- 
tion  of  hnmon  knowledge,  of  hnmtin  dignity,  or  marals,  and  of  human  welfare/^  The  like  tendency,  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  manifest  in  the  anonymous  work :  Das  EvangeHum  der  Natitr,  8d  edit.,  Frankfortron-the- 
M.,  1868.  Karl  Wilhelm  Kimis  (in  his  Vemuf\ft  und  Qffenbarung,  Leipsic,  187U)  sketches,  from  the  material- 
istic 8tandix>int,  the  outlines  of  a  history  of  nature  and  religion.  A  mediating  position  with  reference  to  the 
materialistic  dispute  is  taken  by  Jul.  Schaller,  the  Hegelian  {Lefb  und  Seele^  zur  Anflldrung  fiber  Kohler- 
glaube  und  irfow/McAff/t,  Weimar,  1865,  8d  edit,  1868).  Writing  from  the  standpoint  of  Schoiienhaner,  Jul. 
Franensttidt  (Ttfter  den  Ifateriahemue^  Leipsic,  ^1866)  discrimiuates  between  truth  and  error  in  materialism. 
Judgments  upon  materialism,  from  the  standpoint  of  positive  theology,  have  been  written  by  the  CatboUca, 
J.  Frohschammer  {MenscheiiaeeU  und  Phytiologie,  eine  StreUechr{ft  gegen  K.  Vogi,  Munich,  1855;  Daa 
Ckristenihum  und  die  moderne  Naturwiesenechei/t,  Vienna,  1867)  and  Friedr.  Michelis  (Der  Materif/liemue 
alt  Kohlerglaube,  MiHr.ster,  1886),  as  also  by  Anton  Tanner  (Vorlentngen  Uber  den  MatenaU»mu9y  Luzerne, 
1864),  by  the  Protostanta,  Fiiedr.  Fabri  (Bri^e  gegen  den  MaierktUamue^  Btuttgaid,  1866,  M^ond  edit,  with 
an  essay  on  the  origin  and  age  of  the  human  race,  ibid.,  1864),  Otto  Woysch  (Der  Matertalwrnin  und  die 
chrietUche  WeUunachauung,  Berlin,  1857),  and  Th.  Otto  Borger  (EvangeUacher  Olaube,  romUfcAer  Ttrgiavbe, 
toeiUicAer  Urgktubey  Gk)tha,  1870),  and  by  the  philosopher,  K;  Fh.  Fischer  (Die  UnuHthrheU  des  Setuiualt*- 
mue  und  JiateriaWtmue,  mil  beaonderer  Rdckeicht  ax^  die  Sckriften  von  FeuerhacK,  Vogt  und  Moleechott, 
Erlangen,  186S),  and  others.  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences  is  shown  in  the  anti-mato- 
riallstic  works  of  A.  TTlricl  (on  "  Faith  and  Knowledge,''  **  God  and  Nature,"  "  God  and  Man ; "  cited  above), 
and  others.  Compare  further,  among  other  works,  H.  O.  Ad.  Rlchter,  Gegen  den  MateriaWimue  der 
Neuseit  (Gymas.  Frogr.),  Zwickau,  1866;  Branbach,  Kdhlerglaube  und  'Materialinnue  Oder  die  Wa/trkcU  dee 
geietigen  Lebena,  Frankfort,  1866 ;  J.  B.  Meyer,  Zum  StreU  Ober  Leib  und  Seele,  Worte  der  KrUik,  Hambuzs 
1856;  PA/to*.  ZeUfragen,  Bonn,  1870 ;  Robert  Schellwien,  JTrtftt  dee  JfateriaHemue,  Berlin,  1868;  Sein  und 
Bewueetnetn,  Berlin,  1863 ;  A  Cknnlll,  MaterUtUemue  und  fdeaUemue  in  ihren  gegenwartigen  EtUioicAlunga- 
krieen,  Heidelbprg,  1868 ;  Karl  Bnell,  Die  Stret^firage  dee  Jfaterialiemua,  ein  venniUelndee  Wort,  Jena,  1868; 
the  complement  of  the  latter  work,  and  a  work  which  gives  evidence  of  profound  indght,  is  Snell-a  Die  Schop- 
fung  d»t  Metvtcken,  LcipsiG,  1863;  A  N.  BUhner,  yatur/orecAung  und  CuUurleben,  Hannover,  1869,  M  ed^ 
1870 ;  M.  J.  Schlcidcn,  Udfer  den  Materialiemue  in  der  neueren  Natunolee.,  Lcips.,  1863 ;  C.  Werner, 
Ueber  Weeen  utid  Begrijf  der  MenecAeneeele,  2d  od.,  Brizen,  1867.  The  attemi>t  to 'reconcile  the  atomistic 
doctrine  vrith  the  belief  in  human  immortality  is  made  by  Max  Droesbach,  in  Die  individuelle  UnfAerbUeh- 
keil,  vom  monadiauecfi-metaphveiechen  Standpunkte,  Olmuts,  1858;  Die  Harmonte  der  Ergebnieae  der  Xa- 
turforachung  niit  den  Forderungen  dee  menechUchen  GemfUhee  Oder  die  perethUiche  UnMerbUckkett  ale 
Folge  der  atomietiechen  Verfasaung  der  Xatur,  Leipsic,  1868;  DU  ObiecU  der  ainnl.  WaJim.,  Halle,  1866; 

masses  must  be  constantly  merging  themselves  in  larger  ones  (although  in  oonstantly  increasing  spaoos  of 
timeX  and  that,  while  smaller  bodies  become  oooled  off  and  solidified  more  rapidly  than  the  larger  ones  (the 
Sims),  yet  through  the  plunging  of  the  smaller  bodies  into  the  latter  ones,  of  the  moon  (nto  the  earth,  of  the 
earth  into  the  son,  etc.,  the  incandescent  state  must  be  in  the  end  brought  bock  and  the  whole  process  of  life 
must  be  renewed  in  over-increasing  dimensions.  We  must  conclude,  further,  upon  the  same  condition,  that 
this  process  of  change  and  renewal  must  continue  eternally,  provided  that  matter  shares  in  the  infinity  of 
space,  otherwise  it  can  continue  only  until  a  period  which  is  removed  from  *ihe  present  by  a  finite  interval. 
The  vibrations  in  the  brain  arc,  according  to  Ozolbe,  competent,  not  indeed  to  produce  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, but  to  **  detach  *^  them  from  the  world-soul,  in  which  they  are  **  latent"  But  this  process  of  *' detach- 
ing *'  is  itself  an  "elementary  fact"  in  Czolbe's  theory  and  is  left  unexplained.  The  projection  of  sensatlona 
and  perceptions  (and  also  of  reptpsentatlons  and  thoughts  ?)  from  the  places  where  they  are  excited  or  "de- 
tached,"' beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ixxly,  leads  to  a  mutual  intersection  of  the  fields  of  scnsatiim  of  different 
persons ;  but  hero  It  is  left  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  why  in  all  oases  only  those  sensations,  etc.,  which 
origlnntc  in  the  *amo  place  [or,  as  we  should  ordinarily  say,  in  the  same  mental  locality  or  brain.— 2>'.],  are 
associated  in  unity  of  consciousness ;  for  although  this  unity  does  not  In  fact  depend  on  the  punctual  unity 
of  the  psychical  substance,  yet  It  does  certainly  presuppose  a  distinct  and  separate  continitum,  a  continuum 
from  within  the  sphere  of  which  the  sensations  of  other  individuals  are  excluded,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  sjiacc  of  consdonsness ;  this  space  of  oonsciousness,  further,  can  BcaiY»ly  be  situated  anywhere  except 
within  the  brain  (say,  in  the  thalamua  npticua,  in  which  J.  Luys  [Sechercheaaur  le  ayet^menerteuxcirfbro- 
epinaU  Paris,  1866]  Ixdleves  the  aenaorium  commune  to  be  located,  aa,  in  the  conme  etrlatum,  the  motortum 
commune). 
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Ueber  Erkennintsa,  Halle,  18G9.  (The  doctrine  of  the  last-mentioned  works  is  that  cycry  atom  fills  from  Its 
ecntro  the  whole  Infinity  of  space,  throogh  the  mntoal  intcrponetmtion  of  all  atoms.)  An  attempt  similar  to 
that  of  Bonnet,  to  combine  with  theological  faith  the  theory  of  the  entire  dependence  of  the  activitiea  of  the 
soul  npon  the  bodily  organs,  has  been  made  by  O.  A  Spiess,  who  holds  it  to  be  probaUe,  that  during  and  as 
the  n»nlt  of  the  earthly  life  a  "germ  of  higher  order ^  is  developed  in  man,  which,  *' attaining ^^ — ^not,  like 
organic  germs,  in  the  descendants  of  the  flnit  organism,  nor  spirltaally  in  other  men,  but — *'  in  other  parts  of 
the  Infinite  creation  of  God  to  a  higher  development,  wUl  render  poesible  the  permanent  continuation  of  per- 
sonal, individual  existence.*^  Spiess  has  written :  Phv»iologU  dM  NervenayHem^  torn  drztUchen  Stand- 
punkte  dargentelUy  Brunswick,  1844 ;  Ueber  dU  BedetUung  der  Jf€Uurici»9eHscAq/len  fiir  uruere  ZeU^  and 
Ueber  das  lorperltche  BedingUein  der  SeelenthaUokeiUti^  two  addrcsRes,  FrankCort-on-the-M.,  1864.  O.  Fltt- 
gel  {Der  MateriallfimtMVom  Standpuiikt  der  (UomlMsch-mecAantechen  yaiur/or«chung  beleuchtet^  Leipsic, 
1S65)  concludes  that  all  the  psychical  functions  of  each  individual  arc  centred  in  one  atom.  FlVigcl  does  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  this  atom  is  to  be  conceived  as  extended  or  as  "  umple '"  (a  point),  on  the  ground 
that  no  portion  of  ]>sychology  dejicuds  on  the  theory  of  the  unextended  nature  of  the  soul  (an  assertion 
which  is  by  no  means  true  in  the  Hcrbartian  psychology).  Among  the  most  recent  writers  against  material- 
ism  is  Ferd.  Wcsthoff  iStqff'^  Krqft  uud  Gedanke^  Munstcr,  lS<i5).  A  Mayer  {Zur  Seeleitfrage^  llayence, 
18C6),  who  combines  the  materialistic  theory  with  a  certain  &  priori  doctrine  derived  from  Kant  and  Scho- 
penhauer, directs  his  arguments  especially  against  Wcsthoff.  Mayer's  doctrine,  in  turn,  is  specially  combated 
by  H.  H.  SUidt,  in  Die  materiali9luc/»e  ErlentUniMlehrey  Altona,  1869.  Compare  albo  Haflncr,  Der  Material- 
l9nitM,  Mayencc,  1865 ;  L.  Flentjc,  Dan  Leben  uiid  die  todU  Natur,  Cassel,  1S66 ;  Julius  Frauenstadt,  Der 
MalerlaH9mit«  nnd  die  atitifnaierialiatiechen  Beetrebungen  der  Gegenwart,  in  Unsere  Zeit^  new  series,  1867, 
pp.  253-278;  Rosenkrsinz,  Der  deutttche  Materialimnue  wul  die  Theologie^  in  the  ZeitacAr.JUr  hietor.  Tliao- 
logie^  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3,  1864.  Christian  Wiener  and  C.  Radenhausen  have  attempted  to  frame  new  aystemfl 
in  which  natural  and  Rpiritual  life  should  receive  their  explanation  from  the  results  of  exact  investigation — 
the  former  in  his  Die  Onuidtilge  der  Weltordnung :  Atomenlehre  wid  Lehre  von  der  geistigen  WeU  (Leipe. 
and  Heidclb.,  1863,  2d  cd.,  18G9),  and  the  latter  in  /«i«,  der  Menwih  und  die  WeU  (Hamburg,  186a,  2d  ed., 
1870).  F.  Alb.  Lango's  able  work  on  the  history  of  materialism  gives  evidence  of  equal  familiarity  with  phi- 
losophy and  with  the  ref.ults  of  investigations  in  natural  science  {Qeech.  dee  Materialianiue  und  Kritikeeiner 
Bedeutuug  in  der  Oegenicart^  Iserlohn,  1866).  We  may  mention,  further :  H.  A  Binne,  MateriaUemue 
mulethi«chee  BedUrfnias,  Bnmawick,  18C8;  article  on  "the  question  of  immortality  in  connection  with  the 
most  recent  German  philosophy :  1.  the  opiwnents ;  2;  the  defenders  of  immortftlily,"  in  Uneere  Zeit^  IV., 
12  nnd  15,  Lcipidc,  1868;  M.'  K  A.  Kaimiann,  DU  Xalurto.  umlder  Mat.^  Bonn,  186S;  C.  Scheidemacher, 
Die  XachUHle  dee  MaterialUimna^  etc.,  Cologne,  1868;  G.  H.  G.  Jahr,  Die  Xaiur,  der  MenecliengeUt  una 
ttein  Gouevbegrtjr,  Leipsic,  1870 ;  Ludwig  Weis,  Anti-Materialiemua,  8  vols^  Berlin,  1871. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  interest  in  physical  philosophy  has  been  chiefly  directed, 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin^s  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species^  to  the  problem 
indicated  in  the  name  of  the  work  cited,  this  problem  being  dosely  connected  with 
the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  force  and  matter,  although  belonging  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  province  of  natural  investigation. 

On  the  basis  of  Darwin's  doctrine  rests,  in  particular,  Ernst  Hflckers  comprehensiye  work  on  general 
morphology :  Generelle  Morphologie  der  Organiamen^  aUg.  OrundzOge  der  organ,  Formwieeenac/iaft,  me- 
chaniach  begrundet  durch  die  von  Charle*  Danoin  r^ormiru  Deacendenatheorie,  Vol.  I. :  On  the  General 
Anatomy  of  Organisms,  VoL  II. :  On  the  General  History  of  the  Development  of  Organisma,  Berlin,  1866 ; 
cf.  E.  Hftckcl,  Naturliche  SchSnfiin4f»geichiclae^  Berlin,  1868,  2d  ed.,  1870;  G.  Jfiger,  DU  Darwinacke 
Theorie  una  i/ire  Steilung  au  Moral  und  SeligUm,  Stattgard,  1869;  W.  Braubacb,  Religion^  Moral  wui 
PhUon,  der  DarwUCechen  Lehre,  Neuwied,  1869. 

The  following  authors,  among  others,  have  appeared  with  new  attempta  at  the  solution  of  varlons 
problems:  Frlcdrich  Rohmcr  (1814-1666),  KriUk  dea  QoUeabegriffh  in  den  gegenwUrUgen  Weltanaichteti^ 
Nordlingen,  1856  (published  anonymously);  OoU  und  aeine  SchonfUng,  md.^  1857;  Der  natUrliche  Weg 
des  MeiutcAen  eu  Gott,  ibid,,  1858 ;  Wiatentcha/t  und  Leben,  /.  .•  DU  Wieaenachq/t  von  Gott,  ibid.,  1871 ; 
Anton  Bee,  Wanderungen  avf  dem  OebUte  der  EthU\,  Hambnrg,  1657;  Heinrich  Bohmer,  DU  Sinne- 
awahmehmung,  Erlangen,  1864  N?q, ;  V.  A.  v.  Stiigemann,  DU  TheorU  dee  Bewuaateetna  im  Weaen^ 
BerUn,  1864;  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  Die  PhilowphU  dea  HY^seiw,  Berlin,  1864:  Ueber  dU  UnaterblUhAeU, 
Berlin.  1865;  Aenthelik  avf  reall^iiecher  Grvndlage,  Berlin,  1868;  Von  Kirchmann  has  also  developed 
syatcmatically  and  criticully  his  own  views  in  the  PhttoM,  BibUotkek,  edited  by  him  (Berlin,  1868 
seq.) ;  F.  W.  Stmhnecks  Herreduifl  und  PHetUerthum  (Berlin,  1871)  is  partly  directed  against  von  Kiwjh- 
mann's  baaing  of  ethics  on  authority ;  Eugen  DOhring,  XaturUche  Dialektik,  Berlin,  1865 ;  Der  Werlh 
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469  Leberu,  Brcfaftu,  1865 ;  Krititche  Orundlaattnrf  dar  Volkswirthach(i/Uiekre^  Berlin,  1866 ;  Krtt.  O^ftch, 
der  Nat.'Oec.  u,  des  Soc,,  Berlin,  1871 ;  C.  Lcmckc,  Poptadre  AeatheUK  Leipnic,  186r>,  8d  enlarge.)  e  •., 
1870 ;  J.  Uoppe,  DU  getafntnteLoffOt,  I.,  Paderbom,  1868  (67),  Dte  llehie  Logik,  fbid^  ISH.):  A  Bxstaas,  £kr 
MenmA  in  der  OetelitcAte,  Berlin,  1860,  BeUrikoe  tur  vetvlficAenden  Ptf^choloffie,  ibid,^  1868 ;  W.  Oehluuaon, 
Dte  ErkenntnUslehre  ala  NaturwiM.,  GOthen,  1868;  A  von  Oe(ttngf>n,  DU  MoraUtaUMtk  utid  die  chrfaUfcht 
SlUenlehre,  Vervuch  einer  Sodal-Sthtk  nuf  empiiHscher  Orundlage^  Briangvn,  1868  seq. ;  K.  R.  E.  von 
Hartmann,  Pktlo»,  des  U}tbewuMleru,  Berlin,  18S9,  8d,  considerably  enlarged  edition,  1871  (cf.  fscvcnd  e»ays 
by  Wi^rtanitnn  in  the  Pkao9.  Monat»h^/te\  Ueber  die  dlaiekUache  Methode  (nee  above,  Ut.  to  $  1S9).  Schemnff$ 
po9U,  PMlot.  ale  EinheU  von  Hegel  u.  Sehopetih.^  Berlin,  1869,  Aphoriamen  Uberdas  Drama^  BerUn,  1870;)* 
A  Honricz,  Orundlinien  tines  Sytteme  dtfr  Aest/tetlky  Leii)iiic,  1860 ;  G.  Hebler, 

*  Hartmann^B  philosophy  is  a  form  of  monism,  tho  subject  being  the  nnconadons  spirit  with  the  at- 
tributes will  and  representation  (idea).  (He  explains  feeling  as  resulting  from  affections  of  the  will  In  oom- 
bination  with  conscious  and  unconscious  ideas.)  He  affirms  that  it  is  neither  posdblo  for  tho  '^logical  Idea"^ 
of  Ht^cl  to  attain  to  reality  without  wiU,  nor  for  the  blind,  Irrational  Will  of  Schopenhauer  to  determine 
itself  to  prototj'pal  ideais  and  he  demands  therefore  that  both  be  ooncelved  as  co-ordinate  and  equ^y 
legitimate  prindplcB,  which  (after  the  precedent  of  SchelHng  in  his  last  system)  are  to  be  thought  of  as 
functions  of  one  and  the  tiame  fimctioning  craonco.  The  Will  posits  tho  '*That^  {dasa^  the  real  existence) 
and  the  Idea  the  **What^'  (the  ideal  essoioe)  of  the  world  and  of  things.  The  "That*'  of  the  worid  is 
aloglcal  like  the  Will:  the  ''Whaf"  of  the  world  is  logical  like  the  Idea.  It  results  that  the  alogical 
existence  of  the  world  is  also  antilogical,  because  from  the  nature  of  tho  will  (which  we  know  by  indnctioa 
from  experience)  there  follows  the  necessary  preponderance  of  pain.  Conecqnently  it  were  better  that  the 
world  should  not  exist  than  that  it  should  exist  (doctrine  of  pessimism),  although  the  exL<(ting  world  is  tho 
best  of  an  possible  worlds  (optimism),  as  is  shown  by  its  development,  under  the  dh^ection  of  unconscious 
providence,  in  a  form  givii^  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  adaptation.  (Thus,  for  example, 
life  is  rendered  cndnrable  only  by  the  artifice  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  all  is  interesting  to  childhood  and 
youth  by  reason  of  its  novelty;  the  partial  intcmiption  of  individual  consciousness  by  sleep,  and  of  tJie 
historic  oonsciousness  of  humanity  by  death  and  birth  preserves  nature  from  atony.)  The  end  of  develop- 
ment is  the  turning  back  of  volition  into  non- volition  (a  process  not.  as  Schopenhauer  teaches,  individually, 
but  only  universally  possible) ;  the  means  to  this  is  the  greatcflt  possible  intensification  of  conHHousnera,  sinoe 
It  is  only  in  consciousness  thus  intensified  tiiat  the  Idea  is  emancipated  from  will  to  the  degree  neces!«ry  for 
op)x>sition.  Ancillary  to  the  rise  and  Intensltlcatlon  of  consclouFTieas  are  tho.cosmical,  telluric,  and  vital 
(biological)  developments  and  tho  development  of  humanity. — Hartmann  seeks  to  show  the  fniitfulness  of 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Unconscious  In  doaring  up  and  solving  the  most  manifold  problems  In  the  fields  of 
physiology,  animal  psychology,  humai\  psychology,  aesthetics,  and  religious  mysticism.  (It  explains  for  him, 
for  example,  the  possibility  of  love :  tho  alluring  presentiment  of  tho  unity  of  all  things  becomes  longing  for 
union ;  love  is  the  silvery  flash  of  the  eternal  truth  of  tho  one  all-comprehending  being,  shining  in  upon  the 
illusion  of  consciousness.)  Hartmann's  doctrine  dl£fers  from  HegePs  (apart  from  tho  point  mentioned  above) 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  considers  the  Idea  not  as  something  which,  issuing  from  dlscnitlve  abstract 
conceptions,  becomes  concrete,  but  as  something  immediately  concrete  to  the  intuitive  apprehension,  and 
inseparable  from  the  logical  law  of  development;  and  further,  in  that  he  opposes  the  dialectical  method, 
and  follows  instead  tho  inductive  method,  rising  gradually  in  his  conclnsions  from  an  empirical  bacos,  chiefly 
of  physical  and  psychological  material,  which  he  seeks  to  make  as  broad  as  possible.  He  disagrees  witii 
Schopenhauer,  also,  in  denying  that  space,  time,  and  categories  (together  with  all  that  depends  on  them)  are 
purely  subjective,  in  adopting  a  doctrine  of  atomistic  dynamism  for  the  explanation  of  matter,  and  in  afilnn- 
ing  that  what  appears  to  us  (phenomenally)  as  brain  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  intellect  generally,  but  is 
only  the  condition  of  the  form  of  consciousness.— This  doctrine,  therefore,  regards  the  world,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  this  expression,  as,  so  to  speak,  the  product  of  a  good  mother,  the  Ide«s  and  of  a  bad 
father,  the  WiU.  who  (as  perhaps  a  Onostio  fancy  might  represent  the  cose),  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the 
Idea,  approaches  it  with  a  satyr's  aensuons  desire ;  the  Idea  cannot  escape  the  lover^s  embrace,  and  brings 
forth  the  child,  which  ought  not  to  exist,  the  world ;  but,  with  maternal  solicitude,  she  provides  the  unhappy 
child  with  all  the  good  giffs  with  which  she  is  able  to  alleviate  his  misfortune,  and  if  the  necessity  of  his 
passing  through  the  severe  stmj^le  of  development  here  cannot  be  averted,  yet  a  redemption  Is  provided  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  will,  in  the  painlessness  and  the  joylessness  of  Nirvana.  To  the  critical  question 
which  may  be  raised  on  the  basis  of  Hartmann^s  own  assumptions,  namely,  why  it  is  that  this  redemption  is 
•  only  negative,  when  it  might  be  a  return  of  the  Idea  into  itself,  an  emancipation  from  the  other  of  Itself  (the 
being-with-self  of  the  Idea  in  Spirit,  according  to  Hegel's  trichotomyX  and  so  furnish  an  Intellectnol  blcssed- 
neoB,  unmixed  with  desire,  to  this  Hartmann  answers :  the  eternal  self-mirroring  of  the  Idea  would  bring 
weariness  and  despair,  rather  than  bliss,  if  the  Will  were  at  the  same  time  still  occupied ;  but  If  the  Will 
is  to  be  entirely  annihilated,  this  action  of  the  Idea  must  bo  diaconnectetl  from  all  interest  But  with  refo^ 
enoe  to  the  primary  postulates  of  Hartmann's  system  themselves,  the  question  may  be  asked :  how  can  a 
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PAUos.  AufudUe  (on  Coperoiciis  and  the  modem  conception  of  the  world ;  UtUitnilAnism ;  Lore  ot  EnemieB  and 
tike  Platonic  Rep. ;  Lessingiana;  Kantiana ;  Joan  of  Arc  in  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  and  Sdiiller),  Lelpe.  1869; 
F.  X.  Sohmid,  Ei^wurf  eines  Systemt  der  PhUo9»  anf  pneumatog  OruiuUagOy  Vienna,  1868-65 ;  C.  a 
Barach,  DU  Wi9sen»ciu^  als  FreiheituOuU,  Vienna,  186» ;  WUb-Kanlich,  UOt^r  Me  MdgUchkeit,  Uas  Ziel  und 
ate  Oreruen  des  Wis8ena,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bohemian  Sdentifio  Association,  VI.,  1,  Prague,  18C8, 
separately  in  a  new  edition,  Gratz,  1870 ;  MamUntch  der  LogUc^  Prague,  1869;  HanObuch  der  Ptyvkologley 
Oiatz,  1870 ;  Alfred  Frlcdmaiin,  Det  Sintelnen  Becht  und  PJUcht^  eUi  philoa.  Versuch  auj  natural- 
iatiAcher  Qrundiagey  Heidelberg,  1870;  J.  Bergmann,  GrundlitiUn  einer  Theorit  d€9  BetouMUanSt 
Berlin,  1870. 

§  135.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  philosophical  systems 
of  such  importance  and  of  so  powerful  influence  as  those  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  have  sprung  up  outside  of  Germany;  still,  the 
philosophical  tradition  has  everywhere  been  presei-ved,  and  philo- 
sophical investigation  has,  in  part,  been  carried  further  on.  In 'Eng- 
land and  North  America  philosophical  interest  has  remained  chiefly 
confined  to  investigations  in  empirical  psychology,  methodology, 
morals,  and  politics.  In  France  two  philosophical  tendencies  opposed 
the  sensualism  and  materialism  which  reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  Of  these  the  one  found  expression  in  the  eclectic  and  spiri- 
tualistic school  which  was  founded  by  Eoyer-CoUard  as  the  disciple  of 
Eeid,  which  was  further  built  up  by  Cousin,  who  incorporated  into  its 
body  of  doctrines  a  number  of  German  philosophemes,  and  in  which 
the  Cartesian  tradition  was  renewed.  The  other  tendency  was  a  theo- 
sophical  one.  More  recently,  Hegelianism  has  found  occasional  dis- 
ciples in  France.  A  doctrine  of  "  positivisiti,"  which  refuses,  in 
principle,  to  make  aflirmatiolis  respecting  anything  that  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  exact  investigation,  but  which  yet,  for  the  most  part,  makes 
common  cause  with  materialism,  was  founded  by  Comte.  A  modified 
scholasticism,  mostly  Thomism,  prevails  in  the  Catholic  seminaries  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Korway,  Kussia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  various  schools  of  Germau. 
philosophy  have  exerted  successively  a  not  inconsiderable  influence. 
In  Italy,  the  philosophy  favored  by  the  church  is  Thomism  ;  the  doc- 
trines of  Antonio  Kosmini  and  of  Vincenzo  Gioberti,  in  particular, 
have  also  found  numerous  disciples,  and  in  the  last  years  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  has  been  defended  by  zealous  adherents. 

"  logical  Idea  '*  exist  as  theprtw—eyen  though  it  be  only  a  non-temporalprftM— of  mind,  and  a  **  will  **  as  the 
priua  of  those  things  in  the  world,  which  alone,  as  far  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  are  the  snbjects  or  possessors  of 
will?  Have  not  subjective  abstractions  been  hyposUtizcd  ?  (Of  Hartmann's  philosophy  treat  K-  Prh.  da 
Pret,  Das  neueate  philoa.  Syst.,  in  Im  neuen  Beich,  1871,  No.  88 ;  M.  Schneidewin,  Ueber  die  neve  '^PkOoa. 
de8  Unbewustten'"  I.,  Gymn.  Progr.,  Hameta,  18T1 ;  G.  C.  StiobeUng,  A^aturwisseruch,  geg.  PhOot,  Sine 
WULerlegung  d.  ffartmanmcA.  Lehre  v.  Unbeioussten  in  d,  LeibUchk.j  nebid  e.  l-urz.  BeleucM.  d.  DatvAn, 
Khen  AnaichUn  ikb  d.  InnUnO,  New  York,  1871 ;  cf.  also  below,  App.  III.,  ad  %  134  [Ernst  Kapp,  PM- 
lotophy  qfthe  Uncoruictau9,  In  the  Jmtmai  qfSpec.  Phtios.^  Jannary,  1870,  pp.  84-98.— 2V.] 
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In  ToK  IT.  of  the  JSTMory  ofUu  Fkilowphy  qfjftnd,  by  Robert  Blakey  (London,  1848),  win  be  fonnd  % 
oomprehenaiye  mrrytij  of  the  pfallosophlcAl  workfi  pabUahed  from  18U0  tlU  about  1846  in  Great  Britain,  G«f- 
many,  France,  Italy,  Belginm  and  Holland,  Spain,  Hongaiy,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark^  Rnnia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Of.'  J.  D.  Morall,  An  MM.  and  CrttiocU  View  of  SpectUatioe  J'kUotopkp  in 
Europe  in  the  NineUenth  Centurv,  London,  1840,  id  ed.,  1847  [New  York,  1848.— 7r.]  ;  Lectwea  oh  Ou 
PhUoaophical  Tendenciee  of  the  Age,  1848.  Bencke,  in  hin  work.  Die  tieue  Psychoiogie  (Berlin,  IMS,  pp. 
973-360),  treats  of  recent  psychological  labors  in  varlons  oonntries.  Artiotes  on  the  piecwnt  eonditkm  of 
phikMophy  in  other  oonntries  than  Germany  are  contained  in  the  Zemdur.  far  PhUoe,^  ed.  \gf  Plehte,  Ulricl, 
and  Wirth,  and  in  the  Oedanke^  od.  by  Michelet,  as  also  in  the  PhUo».  MoncUah^/te  and  (with  referaioe  to 
HerbartinniBm)  the  Zeitachr.fur  exacte  PhOosophte,  [Also  Id  the  Journal  qf  JSpecutaiive  Phaoaopky^  ed. 
by  Harris,  8t  Lonis,  1867  seq.— TV*.] 

Works  on  French  philosophy  in  the  10th  century  are :  Ph.  Damiron,  Esecd  eur  Vhietoire  de  la  phitow- 
pkle  en  fyxmee  €tu  XIXe  Si^tte,  Paris,  1828  [4th  ed.,  Bmssels,  1882.— 7*r.]  ;  H.  Talne,  Lea  PhUowithet 
ftfxn^aie  du  XIXe  Siicle^  Fexia,  1867,  8d  ed.,  1867;  F.  Bavaisson,  La  PhOoeepMe  en  France  auXIXe 
SUcle,  ParU,  1868  (compare,  on  the  latter  work,  Etienne  Vachcrot,  La  SttuaUon  PAOoeophique  en  /Vunce, 
in  the  Jlevve  dea  Deitx  Mondea,  Vol.  75, 1868,  pp.  050-977) ;  Panl  Janet,  Le  Spiritualfame  francaU  au  19 
Siicle^  Revue  dee  DeuxMondea,  Vol.  75, 1868,  pp.  868-886. 

On  the  more  recent  philosophy  of  Great  Britain  compare  David  Masstm,  Recent  BHUA  Phitoaophu^ 
Iiondon,  1866,  9d  ed.,  1867 ;  W.  Whewell,  Leeturee  on  the  HieUrry  qf  Moral  Phitoe,  in  England,  new 
edit.,  Lond.,  1868;  J.  McCoeh,  Preeent  StaUqf  Moral  PMloe.  in  England,  London,  1868  (b-pcdaUyon 
Hamilton  and  Mill) ;  Thomas  CoUyns  Simon,  The  Preeent  State  of  Metaphyaica  in  Great  DrUain,,  in  the 
Contemp.  Review,  1868,  Vol.  vili.,  pp.  246-261.  The  Journal  qf  Specul.  Philoa.  (St.  Loni^  1867  eeq.)  tax- 
nishM  valuable  contributions  for  the  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  philosophy  in  America. 

On  the  philosophy  of  law  in  Belgium,  see  WamkUnig,  In  ZeiUchr.f.  PK^  VoL  80,  Halle,  1867.  On  phik>- 
Bophy  in  the  Netherlands,  cf.  T.  Boorda,  Old.,  VoL  x.,  Tdbingen,  184S. 

Writers  on  recent  Italian  philosophy :  Marc  Debrlt,  Hiid,  dea  Doctr.  Philoa,  Oana  Vltalte  contemp^ 
Paris,  1869  ;  Auguste  Contl,  La  Philoa.  U.  Contemporaine  (translated  into  French  by  Ern.  Naville,  Psrls 
1886;  Italian  ed.,  Florence,  1864,  forms  a  supplement  to  Conti^s  Lectores  on  the  HisL  of  Philoe.);  Theod. 
Strater,  Bri^e  mber  die  U.  Philoa^  in  the  Qedanice,  1864-05;  Raphael  Mariano,  La  ph.  contemp.  en  rkOie, 
Paris.  1867 ;  Fiwnc  Bonatelli,  Die  Philoa.  in  Ttalieti  aeU  1815,  in  the  Zeitachr.f.  Philoa.,  VoL  54, 188SI,  pp. 
184-168;  Lonis  Ferrl,  Eaeai  aur  THiaioire  de  la  Philoa,  en  Italie  au  XIX.  Siicle,  Paris,  1869. 


Damiron  disting^nishes  in  the  French  philosophy  of  the  first  decennia  of  the  present 
century  three  schools — the  sensuaUstic,  the  theological,  and  the  eclectic  and  epiritnal- 
istic  schools.  The  sensuaUstic  school,  extending  over  from  the  eighteenth  century  into 
the  19th,  was  in  the  first  decade  of  the  latter  centory  more  and  more  crowded  out  by 
the  two  others ;  bnt  there  arose,  in  opposition  to  these  latter,  in  turn  a  reaction,  which 
in  part  {e.  g.,  in  Benan  and  Taine,  and  in  Charles  Dollfus,  author  of  Lettres  P/tUoso- 
phiques^  Paris,  1851,  Sd  ed.,  1809)  betrayed  the  influence  of  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  and  histoiy,  while  in  part  (and  still 
earlier)  it  assumed  the  form  of  naturalism.  On  this  whole  subject  Paul  Janet,  a 
pupil  of  Cousin,  reports  as  follows :  * — 

French  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  the  Bevolution  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  Condillac.  3Ieta- 
physics  was  nothing  but  the  analysis  of  sensations.  As  sensation  coxdd  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  either  with  r^erence  to  the  oigans  of  sensation  or  'vvith 
reference  to  the  mind,  the  school  of  Condillac  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
physiologists  and  the  ideologistSL  Physiological  Condillaciam  is  represented  by  Ca- 
banis,  ideological  Condillacism  by  Destntt  de  Tracy. 

Cabanis  (1757-1808)  is  the  first  French  author  who  treated  philosophically  and 


*  The  f oUowing  sketch  was  kindly  prepared  by  Prof.  Janet  for  the  9d  edition  of  this  metxurj^  to  vhidi 
it  was  afDxed  as  a  supplement.    [*rhe  pcesent  translation  is  from  the  French.— TV .] 
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meihodioaUy  of  Uie  zelatloxui  of  the  physioal  to  the  moral  in  man.  *  His  wodc  on  this 
subject  is  made  up  of  twelve  essays,  which  treat  successively  of  the  physiological  his- 
tory of  sensations,  of  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  diseases,  diet,  climates, 
instinct,  sympathy,  sleep,  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  upon  the  physical,  and  of  ac- 
quired temperaments  The  work  furnishes  a  very  rich  mine  of  interesting  facta 
But  its  spirit  is  altogether  materiallBtia  The  moral,  we  are  told,  is  simply  the  physi- 
cid  considered  under  certain  special  points  of  Tiew.  The  soul  is  not  a  being,  but  a 
faculty.  Thought  is  a  secretion  of  the  biain.  Later,  in  his  Lettre  $ur  let  caum  pre- 
mUre$  (8to.,  Paris,  1824;  addressed  to  Fauriel),  Cabani*  profoundly  modified  his 
ideas.  He  here  admits  the  ftyiV-Anna  of  a  cause  of  the  world,  endowed  with  intelli-  - 
gence  and  will,  and  condndes  in  favor  of  a  sort  of  stoic  pantheism. 

Destutt  de  Trapy  (1754-1886)  modified  the  doctrine  of  GondiUao  in  attempting  to 
explain  the  notion  of  exteriority,  which  pure  sensation  could  not  give.  According  to 
him,  it  is  only  our  own  voluntary  motion  that  teaches  us  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects. Action  willed  and  felt,  on  the  <me  hand,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  constitute 
the  connecting  link  between  the  me  and  the  not-me.  The  same  feeling  subject  can- 
not at  the  same  time  will  and  resist  itself.  Unresisting  matter  oould  not  be  known. 
A  being  without  motion  or  whose  motions  were  nnfelt  by  itself  would  know  nothing 
beside  itaelf .  Trapy  ooududes  that  an  absolutely  immaterial  being  would  know  only 
itself.  The  works  of  Tracy  are  (1)  Les  EHemmU  tPidtologie  (2  [4  f-^Tr.\  vola,  Paris, 
1804),  and  (2)  Cammmtaire  mr  PEsprit  des  Lois  (Paris,  1810). 

Reaction  against  the  Sensualistio  School.  This  reaction  has  been  twofold.  We 
distinguish  (1)  the  Thedogioal  School,  (2)  the  Psychological  SdiooLf 

In  the  Theological  School  three  principal  names  are  to  be  distinguished :  De  Bo- 
baJd,  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  and  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

De  Bonald  (1754-1840)  was  the  chief  of  the  so-called  ^'traditionalistic"  school, 
the  leading  dogma  of  which  was  the  divine  creation  of  language.  Bevelation,  it  was 
taught,  is  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  There  are  no  innate  ideaa  The  whole 
philosophy  of  Bonald  is  controlled  by  the  triadic  formula :  cause,  means,  effect.  In 
cosmology  the  cause  is  God ;  the  means  is  motion ;  the  effect  is  corporeal  existence. 
In  politics  these  three  terms  become :  power,  mimster,  subject ;  in  the  family  :  father, 
mother,  child.  De  Bonald  applied  these  formulas  to  theology,  and  concluded  to  the 
necessity  of  a  Mediator.  Hence  the  following  proposition :  God  is  to  the  God-man 
what  the  God-man  is  to  man.f 

The  Abb^  de  Lamennais  (1782-1864)  was  the  founder  of  theological  skepticism  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  his  Esmli  mtr  Vindifferenee  en  matidre  rdigieuae  (1817-1837, 
4  vols.  8vo.),  he  borrows,  like  Pascal,  from  Pyrrhonism  its  arguments  against  the 
authority  of  our  faculties.  The  errors  of  the  senses,  the  errors  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  the  contradictions  in  human  opinions,  all  this  arsenal  of  skepticism  is  em- 
ployed against  human  reason.  After  this  destruction  of  all  certitude,  Lamennais 
attempts  to  re-establis)i  what  he  has  destroyed  by  reference  to  anew  criterion,  namely, 

*  CabsnlB^  Sapporti  du  phyHqrie  et  du  moral  were  inaorted  in  the  ivro  flnt  TolmnoB  of  tliA  Jfimolru 
<M  to  dnquiivM  eUuae  de  rittstUut  (cta$»e  d'ktioioffie)  and  were  pablished  Kparatoly  in  181S. 

t  T  give  this  name  to  thla  school,  which  has  borne  gncoenively  sereral  othcxB  (Eclectic,  and  Spiritoaliirtic). 
The  one  I  propose  appears  to  mp  the  most  exact 

t  The  principal  works  of  this  author  are :  EMOiamalvii^uewrle^Mtnatureaeids  Vardre  aoctaL  La 
LSaUUUUm  primUtve  (8d  ed.,  18Sn,  8  vols.,  8to).  Secherefiea  philoMphiquet  (1818).  Lot  UUorU  du 
pouvotr  todttl  (8  vola.,  17W).    Hia  (Eeuvre§  compUlm  wen  pablidied  in  1818. 
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oniyerBal  consent     On  this  basis  he  seeks  to  establish  the  trath  of  (1)  Deism,  (2) 
Revelation,  (3)  Catholicism. 

Joseph  de  Haistre  (1758-1821)  was  the  f  onnder  of  modem  UltramontanisnL,  of  which 
De  Maistre's  Du  Pope  (1819-20)  is  in  some  sense  the  gospel  He  touched  upon  philosophy 
in  his  Soirees  de  8t,*Peter9bourg  (Paris,  1821),  in  which  he  treats  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  Providence  in  human  affairs.  Strongly  preoccupied  by  the  theological  idea 
of  original  sin,  he  is  tempted  to  see  in  evil  nothing  but  a  means  of  expiation  and 
punishment.  Hence  the  cruel  character  of  his  philosophy,  his  apology  for  capital 
punishment,  for  war,  for  the  Inquisition,  etc.  He  vras  not  without  a  certain  tinge  of 
illuminism  and  dreamed  of  a  vast  religious  renovation,  which  explains  the  fact  that 
his  name  was  often  dted  and  invoked  by  the  Saint  Simonians. 

Psychological  School  The  characteristics  of  this  school  are :  (1)  that  it  is  entaiely 
independent  of  theology,  (2)  that  it  seeks  in  psychology  for  the  principles  of  all 
philosophy,  and  (3)  that  it  renews  the  idealistic  and  spiritualistio  tradition  of  Carte- 
nanism.  Its  principal  representativeB  have  been  Boyer-Collard,  Maine  de  Biran, 
Cousin,  and  Jouffroy. 

Royer-Collard  (1763-1845),  much  more  eminent  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  philoso- 
pher, introduced  into  France  the  Scotch  philosophy.  He  insists,  most  especially,  like 
Beid,  upon  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  and  upon  the  principles 
of  causality  and  Induction.  What  is  most  interesting  in  his  works,  is  his  analysis  of 
the  notion  of  duration.  According  to  him,  duration  is  not  perceived  in  objects,  it 
exists  only  in  ourselves.  Duration  is  distinguished  from  succession,  which  presup- 
poses the  former  instead  of  being  presupposed  by  it :  our  conception  of  duration 
results  solely  from  the  sentiment  of  our  continuous  identity,  which  latter  results  from 
the  continuity  of  our  action.  (See  the  Fragmene  de  Boyer-CcUard  in  Jouffroy's 
translation  of  Beid^s  works.) 

Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  who  has  been  proclaimed  by  Cousin  the  first  French 
metaphysician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  held  successively  three  different  philosophi- 
cal theories,  or  rather  passed  through  three  periods  in  one  and  the  same  philosophical 
development. 

First  Period.  This  period  was  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  entitled, 
Memoire  wwr  Vhabitvde  (1803).  In  this  work  Maine  de  Biran  appears  as  still  a  member, 
or  rather  as  thinking  himself  still  a  member  of  the  ideological  school  or  school  of 
Condillao ;  but  differences  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  ideologists  become 
manifest  already  here.  Developing  the  idea  previously  expressed  by  De  Tracy 
(namely,  that  voluntary  motion  is  at  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  exteriority),  he  founds 
on  this  principle  the  distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  which  had  re- 
mained so  vague  in  the  school  of  Beid.  Sensation  is  only  the  affection  produced  by 
external  causes;  perception  is  the  result  of  our  voluntary  activity.  Maine  de 
Biran  proceeds  to  point  out  how  these  two  elements  are  combined  in  the  case  of  each 
of  our  senses  in  varying  proportions,  the  perceptions  being  always  proportioned  to  the 
motility  of  the  organ.  Perception  is  not,  therefore,  transformed  sensatlozL  ParaUel 
with  and  related  to  this  distinction  is  that  between  imagination  and  memory.  The 
author  afterwards  distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  habits,  active  and  paasive. 
Finally  he  develops  this  fundamental  law  of  habit,  **that  it  weakens  sensation  and 
strengrthens  perceptiozL" 

Second  Period.  In  this  second  period  Biran  is  seen  founding  and  developing  his 
own  philosophy.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  philosophy  is,  that  the  point  of  view 
of  a  being  who  knows  himself  oannot  be  assimilated  to  the  point  of  view  of  a  thing 
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known  externally  and  objectively.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  Bensationalists  in 
philoeophy  is  that  they  form  their  notions  of  intetnal  causes,  or  faculties,  after  the 
model  of  external  and  objective  causes.  The  latter,  not  being  known  in  themeelves, 
are  nothing  but  occult  qualities,  abstract  names,  representing  groups  of  phenomena, 
which  are  lost  in  one  another  as  fast  as  new  analogies  are  discovered  among  these 
groups.  Attraction,  affinity,  electricity  are  nothing  but  names :  thus,  for  the  sensa- 
tionalists, sensibility,  understanding,  will,  and,  in  general,  all  subjective  causality,  are 
simply  and  only  pure  abstractions.  But,  objects  Biran,  can  the  being  who  feels  him- 
self acting,  and  who  is  the  witness  of  his  own  activity,  regard  himself  as  an  external 
object?  Doubtiess  the  soul,  considered  absolutely,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  know- 
ledge :  it  Is  an  X.  But  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  abstract  metaphysicians, 
which  is  that  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  the  point  of  view  of  pure  empiricism,  which 
sees  nothing  but  phenomena  and  combinations  of  sensations,  there  is  the  point  of  view 
of  internal  reflection,  in  which  the  individual  subject  perceives  himself  as  such,  and  so 
distinguishes  himself  from  those  occult  causes  which  we  suppose  to  exist  externally  to 
us ;  at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  himself  also  from  all  his  modes,  instead  of 
confounding  himself  with  them,  as  Gondillao  pretended,  who  saw  in  the  me  only  a 
collection  or  succession  of  sensations.  The  primitive  fact  of  consciousness  is  that  of 
voluntary  effort  {nistis),  which  includes  two  terms  that  are  distinct,  but  indivisibly 
united  :  will  and  resistance  (not  the  resistance  of  another  body,  but  that  of  our  own 
body).  Through  this  resistance  the  me  feels  itself  limited,  and  thus  it  acquires  the 
consciousness  of  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  recognizes  necessarily  a  nU-me. 
Through  its  internal  consciousness  of  its  activity  the  me  acquires  the  notion  of  cause, 
which  is  neither  an  innate  idea,  nor  a  simple  habit,  nor  an  d  priori  form.  Biran  ad- 
mits, with  Kant,  the  distinction  between  matter  and  form  in  knowledge.  But  the 
form  does  not  consist  of  empty  and  hollow  categories  pre-existing  before  all  experience. 
The  categories  are  only  the  different  points  of  view  taken  in  internal  exi)erience,  in 
reflection.  As  for  the  matter  of  knowledge,  it  is  given  by  the  resisting  term,  which  is 
the  source  of  diversity  and  localization.  There  is  also,  according  to  Biran,  an  internal 
space,  differing  from  external,  objective  space :  it  is  the  immediate  place  of  the  m^^ 
constituted  by  the  diversity  of  the  points  of  resistance  which  the  different  organs 
oppose  to  voluntary  action.  The  point  of  view  dominant  in  all  this  philosophy  of 
Biran  is  that  of  personality.  The  principal  works  of  this  second  period  are  the 
Bajyports  du  phynqae  et  du  m^aral,  and  especially  the  Esmi  aur  le»  fimdemenU  de  la 
ptycfiologie^  published  by  Naville  in  1859.  The  former  work,  written  in  1811,  and 
crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  was  first  published  in  the  year  1834,  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  by  Cousin. 

Third  Period.  Biran^s  third  period  ended  prematurely,  and  is  therefore  incomplete, 
his  final  philosophy  being  nothing  more  than  sketched  out.  From  the  Stoic  attitude 
of  the  second  period,  Biran  passed  in  the  third  to  a  mystical  and  Christian  standpoint. 
In  his  Anihropohgie,  his  last  work,  left  unfinished,  he  distinguishes  three  lives  in  man : 
the  animal  life,  or  the  life  of  sensation ;  the  human  life,  or  the  life  of  the  will ;  and 
the  spiritual  life,  or  the  life  of  love.  Personality,  which  he  had  previously  considered 
as  marking  the  highest  degree  in  human  life,  is  now  regarded  by  him  simply  as  a  pas- 
sage to  a  higher  stage,  where  personality  is  lost  and  annihilated  in  God.  (The  works 
of  Biran  consist  of  four  volumes  published  by  Cousin,  in  1840,  and  of  three  volumes 
of  (Euvrea  iiiedites^  published  by  Naville  in  1859.) 

Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  a  disciple  of  Royer-Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran, 
founded  himself  a  school  which  bore  the  name  o(  the  Eclectic  School.     His  principal 
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mazixn,  bozrowed  from  Leibnitz,  was  that  '^  fsjt^ms  an  trae  by  what  they  affirm,  bat 
false  by  what  they  deny."  Attaching  great  importance  to  what  had  been  diaooTezed 
by  previous  philosophen,  he  necessarily  made  much  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  of 
which,  in  Franoe,  he  is  the  veritable  founder,  notwifthstand  ing  the  merits  of  De 
O^rondo.  He  gave  a  dassifioation  of  eystems,  -which  he  reduced  under  four  general 
heads :  Idealism,  Sensualism,  Skepticism,  and  Mystioism.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
recommended  eclecticism,  he  attempted  to  arrive  through  the  study  of  systems  at  a 
philosophy  of  his  own.  His  principal  effort  was  to  find  a  middle  term  between  the 
Scotch  and  the  German  philosophy,  the  one  denying  all  metaphysics  wiiJii  Hume, 
Brown,  and  ELamilton,  and  the  other  founding  and  priori  metaphysics  on  the  notion  of 
the  absolute.  He  thought  that  there  was  a  middle  way,  which  was  to  found  meta- 
physics on  psychology.  In  psychology  he  made  use  of  the  arguments  of  Kant 
against  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  But  he  himself,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  subjeo- 
tivism  of  Kant,  proposed  the  theory  of  the  impersonal  reason.  He  believed  that 
reason  was  subjective  only  when  reflective,  but  that  when  spontaneous  it  grasped 
immediately  the  absolute,  with  which  it  was  identified.  All  sul^eotivity  disappeared 
in  the  immediate  and  spontaneous  act  of  the  pure  reason.  This  theory  recalled 
Schelliug^s  theory  of  **  intellectual  intuition,"  from  which  Cousin  sought  to  distinguish 
it  by  InmBtiTig  constantly  on  psychology  as  the  -poiDt  of  departure.  Nevertheless, 
Cousin  was  then  on  the  way  which  leads  to  absolute  idealism.  He  advanced  still  farther 
in  this  direction,  in  his  lectures  delivered  in  1838,  in  which  is  plainly  manifested  the 
influence  of  Hegel,  of  whom  he  had  seen  much  in  Germany,  and  whose  name  he  was 
the  first  to  pronounce  in  Franoe.  In  this  course  he  refers  all  science  to  ideas,  which 
must,  according  to  him,  contain,  the  explanation  of  all  things.  There  are  three  such 
fundamental  ideas :  the  Infinite,  the  Finite,  and  the  Belation  between  the  Infinite  and 
the  Finite.  These  three  ideas  are  met  with  everywhere  and  are  inseparable ;  a  God  witii- 
out  a  world  is  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  without  a  Grod.  Creation  is  not  simply  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  necessary.  History  is  only  the  development  of  ideas.  A  nation,  a  century, 
a  great  man,  each  is  the  numifestation  of  an  idea.  The  course  of  1838  msfked  the 
culminating  jKrint  in  Cousin's  speculative  investigations.  From  that  time  on  he 
separated  himself  more  from  German  idealism,  and  recast  his  philosophy  in  a  Cartesian 
sense,  maintaining  constantly  the  psychological  method  as  the  basis  of  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  chaiaoter  of  his  work  on  the  True,  Beautiful,  and  Good  (course  of  1817, 
rewritten  and  published  in  1845  [1853  ?]),  the  style  of  which  is  very  eloquent,  espe- 
cially in  the  part  on  sssthetics.  From  this  time  on  he  considered  philosophy  rather  as 
a  struggle  against  bad  dootrines  than  as  a  pure  sdenoe.  He  recommended  the  aUianoe 
of  philosophy  with  religion,  and  conceded  more  and  more  of  authority  to  '^  oommon 
sense."  In  one  word,  he  went  back  from  €termany  to  Scotland.  In  general,  the 
considerable  importance  of  the  name  of  Cousin  in  France,  and  even  in  Europe,  is 
explained  less  by  his  philosophical  originality  than  by  his  striking  personal  originality^ 
by  his  influence  over  a  very  great  number  of  minds,  and  by  his  ouiiosity,  which  was  in- 
exhaustible and  extended  in  every  direction.  Besides,  his  labors  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Middle  Ages,  hare  been 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  philoso.  works  of  Cousin  consist  chiefly  of  the  two 
courses  of  lectures  (1815-1830,  and  1838-30)  and  of  his  Fragmens  Phil<»op^,  (5 
vols.,  1866).  [(Cousin's  Elements  cf  Psychology:  induded  in  a eriUoal eoMrrmation  of 
Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  and  in  addUiontd  Pieces,  TrantkUed^ 
vaith  Introduction  and  Notes^  hy  C,  8,  Henry.  4th  improved  edition,  revised  according 
to  the  author's  last  ooireotionB,  New  York,  1856.    Cousin's  Lee^wres  en  the  Tnie^  th4 
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Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  tranalatecl  by  0.  W.  Wight,  London,  1858;  New  York, 
1854,  etc.  Coonn^s  CaurM  of  the  HUtory  of  Modem  Philosophy,  translated  by 
O.  W,  Wight,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1852,  etc.  Cousin's  PhiUmphy  of  the  Beautiful^ 
translated,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  J.  C.  Daniel,  New  York,  1840.— Tr.] 

Thdodore  Jouflroy  (1796-1842),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  disciples  of  Cousin,  was 
distinguished  from  his  master  by  a  spirit  of  method  and  of  precision  which  the  latter  had 
never  possessed.  He  never  departed  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  and  his  prin- 
cipal work  was  to  establish  with  great  foroe  the  distinctioQ  between  psychology  and 
physiology,  sciences  which  had  been  confounded  in  the  school  of  Cabanis  and  Broussais. 
He  applied  the  psychological  method  particularly  to  aesthetics  and  moral  philosophy. 
In  sesthetics  he  arriv.ed  at  the  conolusi<m  that  the  beautiful  is  the  invisible  expressed  by 
the  visible ;  in  moral  philosophy,  he  affirmed  that  the  good  is  the  co-otdination  and 
snbordmation  of  ends.* 

Numerous  protests  were  raised  against  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  which  since  1830 
had  become  almost  exclusively  the  philosophy  of  public  instruction. .  Without  speaking 
of  writers  who  are  still  living,  nor  of  the  socialistic  ^hools,  which  are  more  political 
than  philosophical,  we  will  cite  only  two  philosophers  who  have  attempted  to  found  new 
philosophical  schools  :  Lamennais  and  Auguste  Comte. 

Lamennais  (see  above).  This  philosopher,  whom  we  have  already  met  under  the 
name  of  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  after  having  broken  with  the  church  by  bis  celebrated 
work  entitled  Parolee  d'un  eroyant^  attempted  a  new  philosophy,  which  should  be  purely 
rational.  This  doctrine,  contained  in  the  Eequieee  d'une  phUosopfiie  (1841-1846; 
translated  into  Qerman),  is  perhaps  the  most  vast  synthesis  which  has  been  attempted 
ir  France  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  remained  an  individual  and  isolated  essay, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  value,  found  no  adepts.  Following  a  method  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  psychological  school,  Lamennais  sets  out  with  a  consideration  of 
being  in  general,  and  he  posits  as  a  primordial  fact  the  co-existence  of  two  forms  of 
being— the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  which  cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from  the  other. 
God  and  the  universe  are  indemonstrable.  The  object  of  philosophy  is  not  to  prove 
them,  but  to  know  them.  God,  or  Substance,  has  three  fundamental,  constitutive  at- 
tributes, each  of  which  is  the  whole  of  being,  but  which  are  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  so  that  the  dogma  of  one  G^  in  three  persons  is  philosophically  tme. 
There  is  besides  in  God  a  principle  of  distinction,  what  Plato  would  term  rb  hepoi'^ 
which  permits  him  to  be  at  onoe  one  and  multiple.  Lamennais  attempts  to  deduce  d 
priori  the  three  fundamental  attributes  of  God.  In  order  to  be,  he  says,  itis  necessary 
to  be  able  to  be ;  hence  the  attribute  of  power.  Further,  whatever  is,  must  be  this  or 
that,  must  have  a  form ;  in  one  word,  must  be  intelligible.  But  in  the  absolute,  the 
intelligible  is  indistinguishable  from  intelligence.  Finally  there  must  be  a  principle  of 
nnion,  which  is  love.  The  power  is  the  Father ;  the  intelligence,  begotten  by  the 
power,  is  the  Son ;  the  love,  in  this  triad,  is  the  Spirit.  Creation  is  the  realization,  out- 
side of  God,  of  the  divine  ideas.  It  is  neither  an  emanation,  nor  a  creation  ex  nthih.  It 
should  be  termed  pa^ioipation.  God  extracts  all  beings  from  substance,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  anything  can  exist  which  is  not  substance.  But  this  is  not  a 
necessary  emanation ;  it  is  a  free  act  of  will.  In  the  created  universe  matter  and  bodies 
ore  to  be  distinguished.    Matter  vs  nothing  but  limit ;  it  is  the  principle  of  distinction  in 

*  The  principal  philosophical  woikg  of  JooBny  are  hia  PrfJivM  ii  la  Tradwuton  da  EtquUttM  moraiet  <U 
Dug.  SUioart  (1826),  hia  Prifiu»  A  kt  TradueUon  de»  tBUvren  de  Held  (1836X  Meiaugea  (premiers  and 
nouveaux,  1888  to  1842),  Court  tfEathiti^ue  (1848X  and  Court  de  DroU  naturel  (1835).  [Joiiffn>y*B  ftUrodmo- 
UOH  to  BlMee,  including  a  OrtUeoi  Suroeg  €if  Moral  SifUemn  ;  txanalated  by  W.  H.  Channiog.<-7y.] 
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God)  realized  externally.  Whatever  is  pofiitive  in  bodies,  is  spirit  But  spirit,  by  ihe  Texy 
fact  that  it  is  created,  is  Umited.  That  which  in  itself  is  simply  distinction  becomes 
in  the  world  of  objectiTe  reality  a  true  resistant.  But  matter  is  not,  nevertheless,  a 
nonentity  ;  it  is  a  true  reality  incomprehensible  in  itself,  which  is  revealed  to  ns  only  as 
the  limit  of  spirit.  Hence  every  created  being  is  at  once  spirit  and  matter.  God  ift  the 
only  absolutely  immaterial  being.  As  the  universe  represents  God  (1)  from  the  point  of 
view  of  substance,  which  is  spirit,  and  (2)  from  the  pointi  of  view  of  limit,  which  is 
matter,  so  also  it  represents  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  triple  personality.  The 
three  divine  persons,  manifested  psychologically  in  man  and  physically  in  the  three 
properties  of  electricity,  light,  and  heat,  are  manifested  at  dvery  point  in  the  scale  of 
being,  at  first  under  the  forms  the  most  concealed,  and  then  under  forms  growing  more 
and  more  rich,  proceeding  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Lamennais  applied, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  evolution  to  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  in  this  respect 
his  philosophy  is  akin  to  that  of  SeheUing. 

Aiiguste  Comte  (1798-1857),  founder  of  the  School  of  Positivists.  The  doctrine  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  product  at^  once  of  the  mathematical  and  positive  sciences  and 
of  Saint- Simonism,  is  a  combination  of  empiricism  and  of  socialism,  in  which  the 
scientific  stand-point  constantly  gained  in  prominence,  in  comparison  ^-ith  the  social- 
istic stand-point.  There  are  in  Positivism,  as  in  all  doctrines,  two  parts,  a  destmc- 
tive  part  and  a  constructive  part.  The  former  part  contains  the  denial  of  all  meta- 
physics and  all  search  for  first  or  for  final  causes.  The  beginning  and  the  end  of 
things,  it  says,  are  unknowable  for  us.  It  is  only  what  lies  between  these  two  that 
belongs  to  us.  These  insoluble  questions  [relative  to  the  origin  and  end  of  things] 
have  not  advanced  one  step  towards  solution  since  the  day  when  they  were  first  raised. 
Positivism  repudiates  all  metaphysical  hypotheses.  It  accepts  neither  atheism  nor 
theism.  The  atheist  is  a  theologian.  Nor  does  it  accept  pantheism,  which  is  only  a 
form  of  atheism.  The  conflict  between  transcendence  and  immanence  is  approaching 
its  end.  Transcendence  is  theology,  or  metaphysics  explaining  the  universe  by  causes 
external  to  it.  Immanence  is  the  watchword  of  science  explaining  the  universe  by 
causes  within  the  universe.  In  its  constructive  part,  Positivism  may  be  reduced,  is. 
the  main,  to  two  ideas :  (1)  a  certain  historic  conception,  (2)  a  certain  co-ordination  of 
the  sciences. 

The  historic  conception  is  that  the  human  mind  passes  necessarily  through  three 
states— the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  first  stat^,  man  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  nature  by  reference  to  supernatural  causes,  by  personal  or 
voluntary  interferences,  by  prodigies,  miracles,  etc.  In  the  second  period,  supemalniral 
and  anthropomorphitio  causes  give  place  to  abstract,  occult  causes,  scholastic  entities, 
realizM  abstractions,  and  nature  is  interpreted  d  priori:  the  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
strue nature  subjectively.  In  the  third  state,  man  contents  himself  with  ascertaining 
by  observation  and  experiment  the  connections  of  phenomena,  and  so  learning  to  connect 
each  fact  with  its  antecedent  conditions.  This  is  the  method  which  has  founded 
modem  science,  and  which  must  take  the  place  of  metaphysics.  In  proportion  as  a 
question  becomes  susceptible  of  experimental  treatment,  it  passes  from  the  domain  of 
metaphysics  to  the  domain  of  positive  science.  "WTiatever  is  not  capable  of  experimen- 
tal verification,  must  be  rigorously  excluded  from  science. 

The  second  conception  of  Positivism  is  the  classification  and  co-ordination  of  the 
sciences.  The  theory  of  this  classification  requires  us  to  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  complex.  At  the  basis  are  the  Alathenaatics ;  then  come,  in  turn,  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology.    These  are  the  ax  fundamental  soienoeB, 
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each  of  whioh  is  necessary  to  the  next  following  one.  The  science  of  society  is  im- 
possible without  the  science  of  life,  and  the  latter  is  impossible  without  the  science  of 
chemistry ;  chemistry,  again,  presupposes  physics,  which  itself  presupposes  astrono- 
my (?)  and  mathematics.  History  justifies  this  order  which  logic  imposes.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  positivistic  theories  bear  above  all  the  character  of  views  respecting 
method  and  classification.  No  metaphysics  should  be  asked  of  this  school,  for  it  ex- 
pressly denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics.  The  psychology  of  Positivism  is  a 
part  of  physiology.  Its  doctrine  of  morals  is  in  no  respect  original ;  it  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  personal  interest.  We  may  add,  finally,  that  in  a  period  of  his  life,  which 
has  been  termed  the  subjective  period,  M.  Gomte  had  arrived  at  a  certain  conception 
of  religion  and  at  a  real  form  of  worship,  of  which  humanity  was  to  be  the  object. 
This  part  of  his  philosophy  has  been  repudiated  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  disciples, 
M.  Littre,  who  is  now  publishing  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Gomte.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  (kiUTi  de  philosophie  pomUve  (Paris,  1839.  [English  translation 
by  Miss  Martineau,  London,  1853,  and  New  York.— T^r.]) 

To  the  above  acooant  by  Janet  we  add  the  following  farther  bibliographioal  notices ;  On  LamennaiB . 
cf.  Blalze  Ensai  biogr.,  1858 ;  Binant,  in  the  Revw  dea  Detix  JfonOmt,  1860  and  1861 ;  O.  Boniage,  La 
phUo9,  de  L.,  StruHbarg,  1869.  Of  Boyer-GoUard,  A.  Philippe  (Faris,  1S5S)  and  Barante  (Pariis  1861)  have 
written.  Goasin  s  works  have  been  pnbliAhed  in  the  following  oomplete  edition :  (Euvren  de  V,  Cotuin,  6 
aeries :  I.-II. :  Cours  de  ChUioire  de  la  p/Moaophie  tnoderne,  Paris,  1846-^  III.  :  Fraamens  pMloeo- 
phiqiiee^  1847-48,  IV. :  LUtirature^  1849,  V.  :  IwdructUm  pubUque,  1850.  [For  English  tranHlations,  nee 
above,  pp.  842, 848.— TV.]  Of  Gousln  treat  G.  B.  Fuchs  {DU  PhUon.  V.  C.'«,  Berlin,  1847),  A.  \ulard  {Etudes 
sur  la  pMlosophfe  corUemporcane :  M.  Victor  Couaiti,  Nantes,  1859),  and  J.  ^.  Alanx  (La  pklloaop/tie  de 
Jf.  Coustfi  [forms  a  part  of  the  BtblioiMqtie  de pAUoe.  cotUetnp.]^  Paris,  1864) :  the  doctrine  of  Goasin  is  fro- 
qnently  referred  to  by  J.  B.  Meyer,  in  reviews  in  the  ZetPvAr.  fur  PIMoe.y  especially  in  an  article  in  Vol. 
82,  1858,  pp.  276-290,  on  CouaitCe  pkiloe.  Thattgl-eit  sett  1863  cf.  farther  P.  Janet,  Victor  Comiu^  in  the 
Sevne  den  Deux  Motuka,  Vol.  67,  1867,  pp.  787-754;  Gh.  Secr^tan,  La  pMloaophie  de  V,  CoitMn,  Paris, 
1868 ;  Mignet,  V.  Cousin,  Paris,  1869.  [The  first  article  in  Hamilton's  DiecuaeionA,  etc.,  is  a  review  of 
Gousin's  Coura  de  philoaophie.  Introduction  d  Vhiatoire  de  la  philoa.—Tr.'\ 

Among  the  pnpLls  of  Goasin  belongs  BouilUer  (see  above,  %  114,  Lit.),  eminent  for  his  comprehensive  and 
accurate  History  of  Gartesianism.  Others,  as,  for  ejounple,  Ravaisson,  Haar6aa,  Ildmnsat.  Damiron,  Saliwet, 
Janet,  and  J.  Simon,  were  incited  by  Goaain  to  oigage  especially  in  critical  studies  in  the  field  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  Emile  Sfusset,  the  translator  of  Spinoza  (see  above,  §  115,  Lit.),  published  also  an  Esnai  de 
PMloaophie  Jieiiaieuae,  Paris,  1859  [translated  into  English,  together  with  two  extracts  from  other  writings 
of  the  author,  under  the  titles :  Modem  Pantheiam,  Eaaay  on  Reltgiotta  Philoaophy,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh  (T. 
and  T.  Glark),  1863.— TV.J,  and  Le  ScepUdame :  Amiaidim^  Pascal,  Kattt  (aee  above,  %  122,  Lit.).  Paul 
Janet  has  published  a  criticism  of  Bttchner's  materialism,  in  Le  fnaitrtaliame  contemporatn  (forms  a  port  of 
the  Btbl.  dephlloa.  contemp.,  Paris,  1864;  EngUsfa  translation  by  6.  Masson,  London,  1866;  German  tran»- 
ation  by  K.  A.  von  Reichlin-Meldegg,  with  a  preface  by  I.  H.  Fichte,  Paris  and  Leipsic,  1866),  also  a  Philoao- 
phte  du  bonAeur  (Paris,  1864),  and  X«  cerveau  et  lajtettaie  (Pari^  1667).  E.  Garo,  who  has  written  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Goethe  (see  above,  1 115,  Lit.),  has  also  published  Le  matfrialiame  et  la  science  (Paris, 
1867) ;  cf.  Garo's  address  on  Lajlnaltti  inatincUve  dana  la  nature^  delivered  at  the  Sorbonne  and  printed  in 
L.  A.  Martin's  Annuaire  philosopAique  (Paris,  1869,  pp.  253-262).  Ravaisson,  Thurot,  and  Jules  Simon  (who 
has  also  written  Le  devoir,  Paris,  1854,  La  reiigion  natureUe,  1866,  La  liberie  de  conactencA,  1857,  etc. ),  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  R^musat  and  Haur6au  to  the  history  of  medisDval 
philosophy,  and  Damiron  and  Ghr.  Bartholomdss  (1818-1856),  among  others,  to  the  history  of  modern  jthv 
losophy ;  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  works  oC  the  latter  (|§  111  and  117),  we  may  mention  here  his  (thcistic) 
Biatoire  critique  dea  doctrinea  reliffieuaea,  Strasburg,  1855.  Th.  H.  Martin,  the  eminent  expositor  of  Plato's 
Titnceua,  is  the  author  of  Lea  acUnces  et  la  pliiloaopMe,  easata  de  philoa.  crUique  et  religieuae,  Parifl,  1809. 
The  sUnd-point  of  Gharles  Renouvier  (Eaaai  de  crUique  genfrale,  Paris,  1854;  Science  de  la  mornie.  St. 
Clond,  1869  {Manuel  de  phUoa.  anclenne,  2  vols.,  Paris  1844,  Manuel  depMloa.  moderne,  1  vol.,  Paris,— Tr.]) 
has  been  especially  influenced  by  the  study  of  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  Pierre  Leroux,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  Rifutalton  de  riclecticiame  (Paris,  1839),  and  De  rHumanUS  (Paris,  1840),  incorporated  (as  did  also 
Proudhon,  1809-1865)  into  his  sociaUstic  doctrine  many  ideas  derived  from  Oennan  philosophy,  and  especially 
from  Hogelianisox  The  investigations  of  Bastiat  and  otheris  in  political  eoonomy,  bear,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, upon  philosopliical  problems.    The  influence  of  Oennan  spoeulotion  is  manifested,  in  many  respects. 
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in  the  worki  of  Brnert  Benan  (sotbor  of  tbe  T>  <f0  Jittu^  Fulfl,  1888  [KngUsh  tnnslatlon.  New  Yoik.  Otfie- 
ton.—  TV.],  as  alao  of  valuable  works  on  mediaeval  philoeophy,  see  above,  Vol.  L,  %%  26  and  96),  H.  Taine  {Fkl- 
UMophy  qfArty  Bngliah  translation.  New  York,  Holt  &  WUliame),  Jules  Michelet  {BttiU  de  rhumarUU^  Pans, 
1864),  and  other  living  French  thinkera,  including  E.  Vachcrot  {La  metapUysique  et  la  actencej  Paris,  lb58, 
9d  ed.,  Paris,  1863).  Of  Comte  treat  LIttrd  (Paris,  1863),  J.  Staart  Mill,  {ComU  and  PotfUivUm^  9d  cd.,  ro- 
Yised,  London,  1866  [American  editions,  Boston,  Spencer,  and  Philadelphia,  Lippinoott;  originally  pnb* 
lished'in  the  WetAmiMter  Review  for  AprIL  1865.~7r.] ),  Ch.  PeUarin  {Easai  crU.  tur  la  ptOot,  pomtoe^ 
Paris,  1866).  Compare  La  phUoa.  poaUive,  a  Review  dirsctod  by  B.  Littr6  and  6.  Wyronboff,  Paris,  1867 ; 
La  philm,  poeit.  <tAug.  Comte  condene&e  par  Miea  Harriet  Martineau,  traduc.  fratigaUe^  Bordeanx,  1871 
aeq.  [On  Ulirs  Comte,  cf.  G.  H.  Lewes,  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  6,  1806.— 7r.]— Among  the  most  nots- 
worthy  Swiss  philosophers,  writing  in  the  French  langoagc,  are  (or  have  beoi)  Alexander  Vinct,  Reformed 
theologian  (1797-1847),  who  wrote,  among  other  thmgs,  Kiaaia  de  pkilot.  morale  et  de  morale  retf0euee 
(Paris,  1837),  Etxide  sur  Blaiee  Patcal  (Sd  ed.,  Parifs  1866),  MoralisUt  du  16.  et  17.  el^cle  (Paris,  18S9)» 
ffUtt.  de  la  liUfratiQ.  au  18.  idicle  (Paris,  1853),  and  au  19.  aticle  (9d  ed.,  Paris,  1857),  and  Charles  Secr^tan 
(see  above,  $  134).  who  has  wiltten  a  Phtlos,  de  la  liberti,  a  PhUos  de  Leibniz,  Recherche  de  la  mithode^ 
and  PrfcUt  de  phUoeophie. 

In  Belginm  the  doctrioes  of  Eraofle,  represented  formerly  by  Ahrens,  and  now  hj  Tibei^hien  and  othcn, 
are  in  the  ascendant  at  the  University  of  Bmssels.  In  Liege,  Leroy  has  pnUished  a  work  on  pbilosc^y  in 
the  province  of  Liego  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (Liege,  1860).  Alphons  Kcrsten,  of  the  same  city 
(died  in  1863),  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Ronald's  doctrine  of  the  revealed  character  of  language,  the  natnzal 
origin  of  language.  A  modernized  Cartesianism  has  been  defended  at  Ghent  by  Huet,  a  pupil  at  Paris  of 
Bordas-Dumoulin  (who,  while  retaining  the  doctrines  of  creation,  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  redemption,  de- 
sired at  the  same  time  a  philosophical  *^  renovation  of  Christianity,*'  a  progress  of  nations  toward  ChrisUan 
brotherhood  and  unity  undor  the  dominion  of  truth  and  reason;  see  Le  CctrtSei itiUtme  ou  la  vfritable 
rinovation  dee  sciencea,  outrage  t.ouronnt  de  rinetitut,  euivi  tie  la  theorie  de  la  eubstance  et  de  celle  de  Cin- 
fini^  par  Bordaa-Dumoultfi,  pr^cidS  d'un  dtacoure  9ur  la  reformation  de  la  phUoeophie  au  19.  Hh'le,  pour 
tervir  d'tntrodnction  ginirale,  par  F.  Huet,  Paris,  1848 ;  cf.  Huet,  La  Ktence  et  Pesprit,  Paris,  1864 ;  Hnet, 
La  revolution  reltgteune  au  19.  eifcle,  Paris,  1867;  La  ritoltttion  phUoa.  au  19.  atfclA,  Paris,  1870).  The 
same  doctrine  was  maintained  by  Calller  (died  1863),  Huot's  pupil.  Joseph  Dolboeuf,  who  taught  at  Ghent 
from  186-1  to  1866,  has  occupied  himself  In  investigations  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  mathematics,  to  logic, 
and  to  the  theory  of  sensnoiiB  perception  (ProlegomSnea  pfUloaophiquea  de  la  giomitrie  el  aoluUon  deapo^* 
ttUata,  Liege,  1860 ;  Eaaat  de  lof^ique  9cient{/tque,  proUgominee,  autvie  dCune  itude  aur  la  qutation  du 
mouvement  conMderie  dana  aea  rappoine  avec  le  prtncipe  de  contradiction,  Liege,  1866 ;  articles  in  the  Bui- 
letina  of  the  Brussels  Academy  on  illusions  of  the  Bcnses,  and  on  the  musical  scale).  Delboeuf  s  sncceasor, 
Oscar  Mcrten,  a  pupil  of  Leroy,  has  published  a  work  entitled  De  la  gSneratUm  dea  ayattmea  philoaojMquee 
aur  rhonwie,  Brui^sels,  1867.  In  Lonvoin,  TTbnghs,  as  a  disciple  of  Bonald,  taught  a  doctrine  of  supranatural 
**  ontologism,'*  which,  however,  like  GuntherLnn  in  (Germany,  gave  offence  in  certain  respects  to  the  Churdi 
and  was  specially  opposed  by  the  Jesuits,  who  also  have  their  representatives  among  the  teachers  of  philoso- 
phy in  Namur  and  Ghent  Since  the  retirement  of  Ubagh,  Abbot  Cartnyvels  has  taught  philosophy  in  Loa- 
valn.  Of  great  philosophical  importance  are  the  invertigations  of  Laurenc  in  the  department  of  intematianal 
law  and  the  history  of  civilization,  and  of  Quetelet  relative  to  criminal  and  moral  statisticH  in  general.  (A. 
Quetclet,  Phyaique  sodale,  1886  [Atithropomftrie,  ou  Afeaure  dea  differentea  facultea  tie  thomme,  BmsaelSi 
1871.— TV.]).  In  Holland,  the  practioe  recommended  by  Francis  Hemsterhuis  (17S0-1790)  and  Baniel  Wy^ 
tenbach  (1746-1820),  of  philosophizing  on  the  basis  of  theandenta,  is  still  dominant.  (Of  Hemsterhuis  treat 
O.  Ottemar  [in  Latin,  Louvain,  1827],  B.  Grucker,  Fran^oia  Hematerhuya,  aa  vie  et  aea  teuvrea,  Paris,  18661, 
and  Groneman,  Utrecht,  1867).  PhlUp  WlllJam  Van  Heuade  (1T78-1839X  the  Platonist,  taught  in  Utrecht. 
Beside  various  works  relative  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  by  Boorda  and  others,  which  deserve  nodoe,  espe- 
dal  mention  should  be  made  of  the  investigations  of  G.  W.  Opzoomer  in  logic,  assthetics,  and  religions  philo- 
sophy. Opzoomer's  logical  nuumal,  on  the  '*  Method  of  Sdenoe,"  has  been  translated  from  Dutch  into  C3er- 
man  by  G.  Schwindt  (Utrecht,  1863),  and  his  work  on  "Religion,''  by  F.  Hook  (Elberfold,  1869).— In  Den- 
mark, as,  formerly,  Kantlsm  and  Schellingism,  so  more  recently  Hegelianism  has  found  adherents.  Fcuer- 
bach's  doctrines,  among  otiiers,  have  also  produced  an  influence  in  Denmark,  although  they  have  been  modified 
by  Stiren  Kierkegaard  (who  died  in  1864)  and  Rasmus  Nielsen,  of  Copenhagen,  who  teach  tliat  the  sphere  of 
subjective  truth,  oorrespondmg  with  emotion  and  volition,  has  at  least  equally  legitimate  claims  to  recogni- 
tion with  the  sphere  of  objective  truth,  which  corresponds  to  thought,  and  that  faith  should  not  be  judged 
by  the  laws  of  knowledge  nor  knowledge  by  the  laws  of  faith.  Opposing  this  distinction  betweoi  faith  and 
knowledge,  BrOchner  (of  Copenhagen)  holds  fast  to  the  Hegelian  conception  of  the  relation  between  religion 
and  philosophy.  In  Non^'ay  M.  J.  Monrad  (of  CThristianla)  teaches  a  form  of  Hegelianism ;  holding  as  a  fun- 
damental idea  that  life  consists  in  a  continual  overcoming  and  reconciliation  of  antagonisms,  he  combats  the 
absolute  separation  of  faith  from  knowledge  and  seeks  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  which  shall  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Church,  in  the  doctrine  that  iaith  antidpotee  the  infinite  goal,  toward  which  adenoe— always 
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growing,  and  never  oompleto— la  tending.  In  Sweden  the  ELantlaa  philooophy  had  lis  representatiro  in  D. 
Bo<}thiua,  and  the  philosophy  of  Ficihte  and  Schclling  in  Benjamin  HOijcr,  whose  eaaay  Om  den  philonophitka 
construciionen  (Stockholm,  1799)  was  pnblished  in  German  under  the  title  Ueber  diepAUoa.  Conatruction  {ibtd,^ 
1801).  HOijer  argues  against  Kant^s  dictum,  that  construing  by  oonceptionB  is  possible  only  in  mathematics, 
and  not  in  philosophy ;  he  says  that  Kant  himself  in  the  Metaph.  Prindplea  c^fPhyalck  construed  matter 
philosophically ;  the  starting-point  of  all  construction  is  found  in  a  pure  act,  i.  «.,  in  an  abscdute,  infinite 
activity,  prior  to  the  Ego,  its  product ;  the  method  by  which  construction  proceeds  is  the  ntethod  of  limita- 
tion. Christoph  Jakob  BostrOm  (of  whom  Ed.  Matzner  writes  in  the  PAttos.  MonafhtfU^  III.,  8, 1869,  and 
whose  views  lie  at  the  basis  of  Leonder's  essay  in  the  same  journal,  IIL,  8,  pu  111)  adopts  in  ewwntinl  porticulon 
the  doctrines  of  Leibnits,  combining  them  with  Platonic  doctrines  and  modifying  them  so  as  to  teach  that 
the  inferior  monads  or  ideas  are  contained  in  the  superior,  as  smaller  numbers  are  contained  in  greater  ones. 
Amon^  BostrOm^s  pupils  is  Bibbing,  who  has  written  upon  Plato  (see  above,  VoL  I.,  |  40).  H^eUanism  b 
leprescnted  by  J.  Borelius  (formerly  in  Oalmar,  since  1866  professor  in  Lund).  In  Transylvania,  Beneke's 
psychology  and  pedagogic  theory,  and  In  Poland  and  Hungary  the  doctrines  of  Hegel  have  exerted  an  influ- 
ence. Into  Buasla,  also,  German  philosophy  has  made  its  way  sporadically.  Of  Modem -Greek  works,  the 
following,  among  others,  deeerves  mention :  6ca>fn|TiK^«  mtu.  ir^Micrue^f  ^lAoo-o^uiv  <rroix<^Ai  virb  ^patAa 
'Apfitvri  Ka9i)infTov  r^  ^lAcxro^tac  iv  rg  ^lovty  oxadif^tf  (at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands),  Corfu,  1868.  In  Spain  there  prevails  a  mild  form  of  Scholasticism,  which,  together  with  its  ab- 
struse form,  has  lost  much  of  its  former  rigor  and  profundity.  Among  its  most  eminent  representatives  is 
BalmcB,  several  of  whose  works  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Lorinser.  In  the  form  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  Scholasticism,  Krauseanism  has  had  some  influence  in  Spain.  Julio  Sana  del  Bio,  mentioned  above 
($  128)  as  a  follower  of  this  doctrine,  died  Oct.  12, 1869 .  [The  Bngliah  and  Itollaa  bibliography  given  by 
Ueberweg  is  incorporated  into  the  following  Appendices.— TV.] 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PHILOSOPHY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 

A  SUPPLBMENTABT   8EETCH. 

By  NOAH  PORTER. 

Philosophy,  as  a  pure  or  speculative  science,  has  attracted  the 
exclusive  attention  of  fewer  devotees  among  the  Englishnspeaking 
scholars  than  among  those  of  France  or  Germany.  But  it  should 
not  be.  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  been  generally  neglected.  On  the 
contrary,  philosophy  has  been  more  readily  and  more  widely  applied 
to  Ethical,  Political,  and  Theological  uses,  on  account  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  English  peoples,  and  their  more  practical  spirit. 
The  pressure  of  discussion  and  of  practical  necessity  has  often  forced 
many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  in  all  these  departments  to  develop  the 
underlying  philosophical  principles  which  were  required  to  sustain 
their  practical  conclusions.  In  this  way  many  of  the  special  investiga- 
tionfe  of  leading  English  writers  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  philo- 
sophic thought  at  once  comprehensive  and  profound.  Though  English 
philosophy  has  less  systematic  completeness  and  formal  exactness  than 
the  philosophies  of  France  and  Germany,  it  is  far  more  original  and 
copious  than  many  critics  and  historians  have  acknowledged.  While  on 
the  one  hand  there  are  fewer  purely  speculative  works  in  English 
literature  than  we  should  naturally  desire  to  find,  there  are  many 
profound  philosophical  discussions  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the 
manifold  ethical,  political,  and  theological  treatises  in  which  this 
literature  abounds.  The  speculations  of  many  English  writers  are  no 
less  profound  because  they  are  intertwined  with  practical  discussions, 
and  overshadowed  by  their  applications.    The  contributions  to  philo- 
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dophy  of  not  a  few  able  thinkers  are  none  the  less  real  because  they 
have  been  rendered  in  the  service  of  some  important  practical  interest 
It  follows,  that  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  philosophic  thought  in  Eng- 
land and  America  requires  us  to  notice  eminent  writers  and  thinkers 
who  have  not  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  purely  speculative 
questions,  but  who  notwithstanding  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  philosophic  thought. 

Such  a  sketch  is  the  more  necessaiy  as  an  appendix  and  supple- 
ment to  Ueberweg's  history  of  English  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  its 
author,  in  common  with  most  of  the  continental  historians,  finds  little 
evidence  of  any  other  philosophical  tendency  than  that  of  Empiricism, 
and  therefore  gives  only  a  partial  view  of  some  writers  who  represent 
this  direction  in  a  general  way,  and  altogether  overlooks  a  consider- 
able number  of  writers  who  in  those  discussions  in  which  philosophy  is 
applied  to  special  questions,  assume  or  teach  a  philosophy  of  an 
opposite  character. 

CHAPTER  I. — ^English  PraLo^oPHY  bbfoee  Locke. 

§  1.  The  first  writer  whom  we  notice  is  Richard  Hooker,  a  writer  somewhat  earlier 
than  Lord  Baoon,  whose  philosophical  reach  and  sagacity  is  for  many  reasons  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  Gt  Frederic  Denison  Maurice.  Modem  Philosc^hy,  etc. ,  Lend. ,  1863, 
chap.  Y. 

RichBTd  Hooker,  166$-1G0O,  a  nattve  of  HeaTj-Tree,  near  Exeter,  a  Stadant,  Tutor  and  F«llow  of  Corpos 

Chrifiti  CoUego,  Oxford,  Hector  at  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Bucldngbamataire,  1684 ;  Jfaster  of  the  Temide, 
1585 ;  Bector  of  Boficomb,  Wlltahire,  1691 ;  Prebendary  and  Sub-dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Salliibuiy ;  Bcctor 
of  BlMhopeboome,  in  Kent,  1666,  where  he  died. 

His  principel  work,  Of  the  Laws  of  EoclefliaRtical  FoUty,  was  published,  the  first  4  books  in  1694,  the  5tii 
in  1607,  the  7th  In  1617,  the  6th  and  8th  in  1648.  The  eight  book^  with  a  few  sermons  and  tracts,  were 
published  in  Lond.,  166S,  fol. ;  9d  edition,  with  Walton^s  life,  1666.  foL  ;  other  editions  are,  Lond.,  1678, 
'82,  1705,  '19,  '28 ;  DubUn,  1721 ;  Oxf.,  1793, 1807,  'SO,  each  8  vols.  8vo ;  Lond.,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo ;  1830,  with 
notes  and  extracts  bj  Hanbory,  a  dissenter,  8  vols.  8vo.  Arranged  by  Keble,  Oxf.,  1896 ;  4  vols.  8vo,  1841 ; 
8  volsi  8vQ,  1845;  do.,  without  KOMb  notea,  1846,  I860,  Svola.  Otfasr  adiiloiia,  Load.,  1839, 1846,  S vote. 
8vo.  ^ 

Hooker  is  called  by  Hallam  '*  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philosophical  writer  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.^'  All  his  writings  are  in  form  and  purpose  theological  rather 
than  philosophical.  His  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polily  are  professedly  a  yindication  of 
the  Gk>yemment  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  the  Protestant  SoTereign 
and  Pftrliaments.  In  order  to  defend  this  saooessfnlly,  the  anthor  derotes  the  first  two 
books  to  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles  invdyed,  and  sets  forth 
a  sort  of  prima  phikuophia  concerning  law  in  general,  in  its  relations  to  the  Divine 
essence  and  actiyity,  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  uniyerse,  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
societies,  and  to  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  known  by  man,  through  natural  and 
snpeniatfual  reason.  His  other  writings  consist  of  discosstons  conoenung  points  of 
doctrine  controyerted  by  the  Romanists  and  Puritans,  in  which  there  is  recognized  a  ^ys- 
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tern  of  pliilosopby  whloh  is  more  definitely  conceiyed  and  more  firmly  held  than  in  the 
writings  of  any  other  theologian  of  his  time. 

The  particular  principles  for  which  Hooker  deserves  mention  are  his  dear  and  satis- 
factoiy  conception  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  the  universe  for  some  ^*  pre- 
conceived end  ;'^  the  definition  of  law  as  assigning  to  each  thing  its  kind,  appointing  ^^  its 
form  and  measure  of  working ; "  the  applicability  of  law  to  God,  in  the  memorable  say- 
ings, ^*-  the  Being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  Law  to  his  working,'*  **  God  is  a  Law  both  to  him- 
self and  to  all  other  things  besides.'*  His  actions  and  effects  are  limited  though  he  is 
infinite,  because  his  acti(ms  correspond  to  some  end,— **  not  that  anything  is  made 
to  be  beneficial  unto  him,  but  all  things  for  him  to*  show  beneficence  in  them."  God's 
will  is  limited  by  his  reason ;  this  reason  exists  though  it  is  often  unknown  to  man. 
Law  is  properly  applied  to  the  properties  and  powers  of  nature.  '^  Obedience  of  cre^ 
tuies  to  the  law  of  nature  is  the  stay  of  the  whole  world.*'  The  apparent  defects  in 
the  working  of  these  laws  are  incident  to  the  malediction  on  aooount  of  sin.  This  na- 
tural generation  and  process  of  all  things  receiveth  order  of  proceeding  from  the  settled 
stability  of  divine  understanding.  These  laws  hold  good  not  only  of  natural  agents  by 
themselves,  but  also  as  related  to  one  another,  binding  them  to  serve  one  another  and 
to  serve  the  common  good. 

As  God  moves  natural  agents  as  an  efficient,  so  he  moves  intellectual  creatures,  e.  g. 
angels,  both  the  unfallen  and  the  fallen.  Of  the  unfallen  the  actions  are  threefold, 
love,  adoration,  and  imitation ;  the  reason  or  law  of  the  fall  of  any  is  by  the  reflex 
of  their  understanding  upon  themselves,  substituting  pride  for  the  love,  adoration 
and  worship  of  God. 

The  laws  of  created  beings — ^and  of  man  conspicuously — ^provide,  that  as  capable  of 
progress  he  is  impelled  by  desire.  Han  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker  resem- 
bles him  in  being  free — we  are  not  tied  as  natural  agents.  The  two  principal  fountains 
of  human  action  are  knowledge  and  will.  Will  differeth  from  that  inferior  natural  de- 
sire which  we  call  appetite.  *^  Appetite  is  the  will's  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller."  ^*  Evil  as  evil  cannot  be  desired."  '*  Goodness  doth  not  move  by  being, 
but  by  being  apparent."  **  Our  felicity  therefore  being  the  object  and  accomplishment 
of  our  desire,  we  cannot  choose  but  wish  and  covet  it. "  *  *  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto 
straitnesa,  wherefore  that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right."  *^  That  which  is  good  in 
the  actions  of  men,  doth  not  only  delight  as  profitable,  but  as  amiable  also."  There 
are  two  ways  of  dLsceming  goodness^  by  their  causes  and  their  signs.  *^The  most 
certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account 
it."  ''The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself." 
*'  That  which  aU  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught" 
*'Law8  for  intellectual  beings  is  their  intuitive  intellectual  judgment  concerning  the 
rarity  and  goodness  of  the  objecto  which  set  them  on  work."  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  is  the  sentence  that  Reason  g^veth  concerning  the  goodness  of  those  things  which 
they  are  to  do.  The  sentences  which  Reason  giveth  are  some  more,  some  less  general. 
The  knowledge  of  what  man  is  in  himself,  and  in  relation  to  other  beings,  is  the  mother 
of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  for  human  actions.  This  law  is  mandatory,  per- 
missive or  admonitory.  Laws  of  Reason  are  investigable  by  Reason  only,  without  super- 
natural revelation.  The  laws  of  a  commonweal  are  orders  agreed  on,  touching  the 
manner  of  living  in  society.  All  public  requirement  arises  from  deliberate  advice,  consul- 
tation, and  composition  between  men.  Nature  requires  some  kind  of  government,  but 
leaves  the  choice  arbitraiy  which  kind  each  shall  be.  Laws  not  only  teach  what  is  good, 
but  exert  a  constraining  force.    The  authority  of  the  ruler  oomes  either  from  a  commis- 
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don  derived  dizeoily  from  God,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  goTemed.  This  consent  is  ex- 
plicit or  implied.  Positive  laws  are  twofold :  those  which  establish  some  dnty  to  whidi 
men  were  bound  by  the  Law  of  reason,  or  else  those  which  make  that  a  duty  which  was 
not  so  before,  i.  «.,  they  aro  mixed  or  human.  The  third  description  of  Laws  is  that 
which  holds  between  bodies  politic,  t.  e.,  the  Laws  of  nations.  These  are  primary  and 
secondary.  Concerning  the  commerce  between  Christian  nations  the  force  of  general 
councils  is  great. 

The  good  of  man  is  threefold :  sensual,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  or  divine.  The 
last  comes  in  the  way  of  reward  to  perfect  obedience.  Man  having  failed  of  this  by  the 
way  of  nature,  God  has  provided  a  way  that  is  supernatural,  on  condition  of  faith, 
which  includes  hope  and  charity.  But  supernatural  duties  do  not  exclude  those  which 
are  natural.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  the  laws  which  concern  these.  It  is  great  ad- 
vantage that  so  many  of  these  laws  are  written  and  were  not  entrusted  to  traditioii. 
The  completeness  of  the  Scpptures  in  respect  to  every  Law  needful  to  be  known,  is 
relative,  not  absolute.  But  the  supernatural  light  does  not  exclude  the  light  of  nature, 
which  it  supposes  and  to  which  it  is  supplementary.  Some  of  the  laws  in  the  Scriptures 
are  mutable.  Positive  laws  do  not  always  bind,  but  are  conditional.  Those  are  con- 
stant, whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  belong  to  man  as  man  in  those  relations 
which  are  permanent  The  matter  of  such  laws  alone  is  constant.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  laws,  even  though  supematurial,  which  were  ordained  for  special  and  inconstant 
relations,  are  not  of  permanent  force.  Again ;  in  societies,  both  civil  and  eoclesiasticai, 
laws  respecting  these  changing  relations  become  authoritative  simply  by  being  pre- 
scribed by  the  majority,  through  its  representatives  or  constituted  authorities. 

The  principles  enumerated  in  the  first  book  of  Hooker^s  great  work,  and  vindicated 
against  objections  in  the  second,  are  applied  in  the  six  books  which  follow  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  established  by  law.  The  principles  themselves  are  a 
summaiy  of  the  doctrines  fundamental  to  politics  and  ethics  and  theology,  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  were  re^elaborated  by  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  of  bis  time,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  pagan  and  Christian  writers,  and*  was  largely  endowed  with 
sagacity  and  comprehensiveness.  The  philosophical  eiystem  of  Hooker  may  be  fairly 
accepted  as  akin  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon ;  only  it  was  far  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  statements  and  more  systematic  in  its  form  and  completeness.  It  could  not 
fail  to  exert  a  i>owerful  influence  on  all  subsequent  discussions  in  metaphysical,  ethical 
and  i>olitical  philosophy,  anticipating  as  it  does  many  of  these  discussions  by  providing 
the  principles  for  their  adjudication. 

g  2.  Sir  John  Davies,  1570-1020.  should  be  named  next  after  Hooker,  and  before 
Lord  Bacon.  He  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1603 
Solicitor-General  in  Ireland,  and  Judge  of  Assize,  1020-1.  In  1020  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but  died  suddenly  before  the  ceremony  of  installation. 
His  poem.  On  Human  Knowledge  and  the  Human  Soul,  like  the  first  book  of  Hooker, 
exhibits  the  current  psychology  and  philosophy  of  England  in  his  time,  though  more  in 
detail.  The  title  of  the  2d  edition,  1002,  is  Nosce  Teipsum  :  This  oracle  expounded 
in  two  Elegies :  let.  Of  Human  Knowledge  ;  2d,  Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  the  Immor- 
tality thereof :  Ist  ed. ,  1509.  It  gives  a  transcript  of  that  better  scholastic  doctrine  of 
the  soul  which  combines  the  teachings  of  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  when  purified  from 
many  of  the  extreme  subtilities  ingrafted  upon  them  by  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  and 
adds  the  results  of  the  dawning  good  sense  which  attended  the  Reformation  and  the  Re- 
vival of  Classical  Learning.  For  the  history  of  philosophy  it  is  of  great  significance,  as  it 
enables  the  student  to  understand  the  psychology  and  philosophy  which  were  current 
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before  the  introdnction  of  the  philosophies  of  Descartes  on  the  one  hand  and  of  Hobbes 
and  Locke  on  the  other.  The  yersification  is  nncommonly  sucoessfuL  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  triumph  of  diction  in  the  expression  of  subtle  thought  in  ooncise  and  fluent 
verse.  It  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  conceits  which  were  current  in  all  the  versifica- 
tion of  its  time,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  literature  for  the  skill  with  which 
it  conducts  philosophical  discussion  in  the  forms,  and  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
elevated  i>oetry.  The  positions  which  the  author  maintains  are  :  1 .  That  the  soul  is  self - 
subsistent  without  the  body.  2.  It  is  more  than  a  perfection  or  reflection  of  the  sense ; 
concluding  his  argument  thus  : — 

'*  There  is  a  soul,  a  nature  which  contains 

The  power  of  sense  within  a  greater  power ; 
Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense's  pains, 
But  sits  and  rules  within  her  private  bower.** 

8!  The  soul  is  more  than  the  temperature  of  the  humors  of  the  body.  4.  The  soul  is  a 
spirit.  5.  The  soul  is  created,  not  traduced.  6.  Satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given 
why  it  is  united  with  the  body.  7.  The  soul  is  united  to  the  body  not  as  a  man  in  a 
tent,  or  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  or  a  spider  in  its  web,  or  the  image  in  the  wax,  nor  as  water 
in  a  vessel,  nor  as  one  liquor  is  mingled  with  another,  nor  as  heat  in  the  fixe,  nor  as  a 
voice  through  the  air : 

'*  But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Both  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart, 
And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 

To  the  transparent  air  in  all  and  every  part 

So  doth  the  piercing  soul  the  body  fill, 
Being  all  in  all,  and  all  in  part  diffused.'* 

The  soul  has  (a)  the  vegetative  power  by  which  the  body  is  nourished ;  (b)  the  five 
senses  which  are  the  outward  instruments,  which  like  porters  admit  knowledge,  but  do 
not  perceive ;  {e)  the  imagination  or  common  sense  or  sensory,  which  perceives,  retains 
and  transmits  to  the  {d)  fantasy  which  compounds,  compares  and  tries  these  forms;  (d) 
the  sensitive  memory  or  the  n^emory  of  sense  objects;  (/)  the  moving  forces  or 
passions  connected  with  such  objects ;  (g)  the  soul's  capacities  to  move  and  regulate  the 
body;  {7i)  the  intellectual  power,  of  which  the  generic  name  is  wit,  which  acts  as 
abstraction,  and  reason, 

^'  When  she  rates  things  and  moves  from  ground  to  ground," 
**  But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fixed,  she  understanding  is." 

**  When  her  assent  she  lightly  doth  incline 
To  either  part,  she  is  opinion's  light; 
But  when  she  doth  by  principles  define 
A  certain  truth,  she  hath  true  judgment's  sight." 

Besides  these  there  is  the  capacity  for  innate  ideas : — 
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*'  Yet  hath  the  sonl  a  dowiy  natural, 

And  sparks  of  light,  some  common  things  to  see; 
Not  being  a  blank  where  nanght  is  writ  at  all, 
But  what  the  writer  will,  may  written  be. 

For  nature  in  man*8  heart  her  laws  do  pen, 

Prescribing  truth  to  wit,  and  good  to  will ; 
"Which  do  acouse,  or  else  ^oase  all  men, 

For  every  thought  or  practice,  good  or  ill." 

To  these  are  added  the  powers  of  wiU  and  of  the  intellectual  memory.  These 
powers  are  severally  related  to  one  another  and  stand  in  mutual  dependence.  To  this 
analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  is  subjoined  an  argument  for  its  immortality. 

§  3.  Lord  Herbert  of  Oherbury,  1581-1648,  though  more  influential  as  a  writer  upon 
religion  than  upon  philosophy,  was  not  without  important  influence  upon  the  course  of 
specuhitive  thinking  in  England.  (Cf.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Works  of  T.  Reid,  p.  781.) 
No  one  can  understand  the  polemic  of  Locke's  Essay  without  studying  Lord  Herbert's  De 
Veritate.  Its  chief  doctrines  are  the  following :  There  is  Isuch  a  thing  as  truth.  It  is 
as  permanent  as  existing  things.  It  is  everywhere,  pertaining  to  things  which  are,  and 
which  are  feigned  to  exist.  It  is  self -manifest,  and  so  is  distingpiished  from  that  which 
appears  to  be  true.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of  truth  as  there  are  different  kinds  of 
things.  These  differences  in  things  are  made  known  by  our  natural  faculties.  So  far 
as  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  and  atialogous  to  the  truth  of  things,  we  have 
truth  of  conception.  The  truth  of  all  these  truths  is  the  highest,  mz. ,  the  truth  of  the 
intellect.  This  supposes  truth  of  things,  truth  of  appearance,  and  truth  of  conception, 
and  their  harmonious  conformation  with  one  another. 

There  are  thus  four  kinds  of  truth  :  truth  of  things,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it 
is  in  itself ;  truth  of  appearance,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  manifested ;  truth 
of  conception,  which  concerns  the  object  as  it  is  apprehended  by  us  ;  and  truth  of  intel* 
lect  or  judgment.  The  first  is  the  inherent  conformity  of  a  thing  with  itself ;  the  sec- 
ond, the  conditional  conformity  of  appearances  with  things ;  the  third,  the  conditional 
conformity  of  our  faculties  and  things  as  they  appear;  the  fourth,  the  due  conformity 
between  the  conformities  already  named.  All  truth  is  (i.  e.)  involves  relation  or  n^ree- 
ment.  The  conformity  of  truth  of  appearance  and  truth  of  apprehension  with  Uieir 
objects  depends  on  the  conditions  provided  in  the  faculties  concerned.  The  taruth  of 
the  intellect  depends  on  the  mutual  conformity  of  these  ether  truths,  conditional  on 
certain  knowledges  {notitUB)  or  principles  which  are  common  to  every  sane  and  perfect 
man,  by  means  of  which  he  judges  of  all  individual  objects  that  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. These  respect  the  good  and  the  beautiful  as  well  as  what  is  commonly  called 
the  true. 

The  faculties  are  four :  natural  instinct,  inner  sense,  external  sense  and  the  discur- 
sive faculty  (discursus).  Natural  instinct  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  apprehend  and 
apply  without  reasoning  the  common  notions  as  to  the  relations  of  things,  especially 
such  as  tend  to  the  conservation  of  the  individual,  the  species,  and  the  entire  uni- 
verse. These  common  notions,  though  excited  by  the  senses,  are  not  conveyed  by 
them ;  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  that  Gk>d  by  them  has  imparted  to  us  not 
only  of  his  image  but  of  his  wisdom.  These  are  distinguished  into  the  original  and 
the  derived.  The  first  are  distinguished  by  six  marks  or  criteria ;  priority ;  independence ; 
universality ;  certainty,  so  that  no  man  can  doubt  them  without  putting  off  his  nature ; 
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necessity,  that  is,  usefulness  for  the  preservation  of  man ;  lastly,  intuitive  apprehension 
or  self -evidence.     Natural  Instinct  is  present  in  and  modifies  the  three  other  faculties. 

The  inner  sense  includes  all  those  powers  which  under  the  direction  of  natural 
instinct  have  to  do  with  the  particular  forms  of  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  and  of 
the  good  and  evil,  whether  these  are  dependent  on  the  body  or  the  soul.  These  are 
permeated  by  liberty  of  choice  {unieum  iilud  naturm  miramdum).  The  common  sen- 
sory, communis  seiisus^  of  the  internal  senses  is  the  conscience,  and  depends  on  the  fac- 
ulty or  capacity  to  be  conscious.  By  means  of  common  notions  it  judges  of  what  is 
good  and  evil  in  their  various  deg^rees,  and  thus  reaches  the  judgment  of  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

The  external  senses  are  those  which  depend  on  the  special  effects  of  ertemal  objects 
on  the  external  oigans  jointly  with  corresponding  internal  senses  and  natural  instincts. 

The  discursive  faculties  {di9Cur9U8)  give  that  knowledge  in  respect  to  objects  fur- 
nished by  the  external  and  internal  sense,  which  depends  on  certain  capacities  for 
inquiry  or  investigation,  and  the  common  notions.  It  respects  existences,  the 
quiddities,  the  qualities,  the  quantities,  the  relations,  place,  time,  and  especially  their 
causes,  means  and  ends. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  animals  not  by  the  gift  of  reason,  but  pre-eminently  by 
the  capacity  for  religion.  The  five  common  notions  of  natural  religion  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  are  the  following :  (1)  That  there  is  a  God  ;  (2)  That  he  ought  to  be 
w^orshipped ;  (8)  That  virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  elements  of  worship  ;  (4)  That 
repentance  is  a  duty  ;  (5)  That  there  is  another  life,  with  rewards  and  punishments. 

A  revelation  is  possible  to  individuals.  Lord  Herbert  contended  that  a  special  reve- 
lation was  made  to  himself,  but  nothing  can  be  admitted  as  revealed  which  contradicts 
these  five  primary  principles  or  common  notions,  and  anything  beyond  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  therefore  no  such  revelation  should  be  made 
public. 

The  writings  of  Herbert  were  not  without  permanent  influence.  He  gave  impulse 
and  character  to  that  great  movement  in  England  of  religious  rationalizing  which  is 
known  as  English  Deism,  and  which  has  in  many  ways  been  significant  in  shaping  the 
course  of  all  subsequent  speculation.  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  and  others  followed  him  in 
accepting  some  of  the  results  of  his  metaphysical  inquiries  and  more  of  their  applicar 
tions.  His  views  of  the  nature  and  possibility  of  revelation  are  kindred  to  those 
enforced  by  Kant  in  his  Religion  witldn  the  limits  of  pure  reason^  which  indeed  are  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  the  New  Rationalism. 

His  speculations  concerning  the  truth  of  things  and  its  relation  to  the  truth  of 
appearance  anticipate  those  of  Locke,  and  the  profounder  and  more  wide-reaching 
researches  of  Kant.  Other  points  of  similarity  between  him  and  Kant  might  be 
adventured.  His  treatise  De  Yeritate  attracted  the  attention  and  elicited  the  comments 
of  Gassendi,  Op.,  iii.,  411 ;  also  Descartes,  (Euvres,  ed.  Par.  viii.,  138 ;  168.  Of.  Hallam, 
Lit.  of  Europe,  IIL  c.  ii,  Sec.  77,  c.  iii.,  21-28;  also  Leland^s  view  of  the  principal 
Deistical  writers,  etc ,  Letters  i.  and  ii. 

§  4.  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  1015-1652,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Herbert,  and  his  treatise  on  The  Light  of  Nature  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  Herbert's  De  Veritate,  as  may  be  inferred  from  occasional  allusions  to  his 
lordship's  work.  It  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  Lend.,  1652,  also 
1654,  1661 ;  Oxford,  1069,  also  ed.  Brown,  Edin.  1857.  CulverweU  was  a  student 
and  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  which  was  the  original  nursery  of  most  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  so  conspicuous  as  the  ^'  Cambridge  Latitudinarians  "  (pide  J.  Tulloch, 
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national  Theology  and  Ghristian  Philosophy  in  the  17th  oentoiy,  Lond.,  1872).  Col- 
verwell  writes  from  a  Christian  standpoint)  and  was  doubtless  aroused  by  Herbert's 
attack  upon  Christianity  from  the  side  of  Reason^  His  doctrine  of  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  stated :  ^  There  are  stamped  and  printed  upon  the  being  of  man  some  clear 
and  indelible  principles,  some  first  and  alphabetical  notions,  by  putting  together  of 
which  it  can  spell  out  the  law  of  nature.^ — *As  in  the  noble  mathematical  sciences 
there  are  not  only  some  first  idHifuera,  which  are  granted  as  soon  as  asked,  if  not 
before,  eta,  in  the  vezy  same  manner,  nature  has  some  po8tulata,  some  rpokrp^is^ 
which  she  knows  a  rational  being  will  presently  and  willingly  assent  to/  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  innate  light,  but  only  the  power  and  principle  of  knowing  and  reason* 
ing.  Culverwell  urges  against  innate  ideas  as  such — *  Had  you  such  notions  as  these 
when  you  first  peeped  into  being  ?  at  the  first  opening  of  the  sculps  eye  ?  in  the  first 
exordium  of  infancy  ?  Had  you  these  connate  species  in  the  cradle  ?  and  were  they 
rocked  asleep  with  you  ?  or  did  you  there  meditate  upon  these  principles  *'  totum  est 
majns  parte, ' '  and  *  *  nihil  potest  esse  et  non  esse  simvk  "  *  * '  Never  tell  us  that  you  wanted 
organical  dispositions,  for  you  plainly  have  recourse  to  the  sensitive  powers,  and  must 
needs  subscribe  to  this,  that  all  knowledgfe  com^  flourishing  in  at  these  lattioes.^ 
'^  Sense  is  the  gate  of  certainty, — the  understanding  is  the  throne  of  it;  first  principles 
and  common  notions  with  those  demonstrations  that  stream  from  them,  they  only 
remain,  *  *  and  he  that  will  not  cast  anchor  upon  these  condemns  himself  to  per- 
petual skepticism."  But  morality  is  founded  in  the  divine  nature.  ^  It  is  an  eternal 
ordinance  made  in  the  depth  of  God^s  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel,  for  regulating  and 
governing  of  the  whole  world,  which  yet  had  "not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God 
himself,  who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his  own  essence,  that  it 
cannot  bind  itself.'  Culverwell  dissents  from  Hooker,  in  making  moral  obligation  to 
proceed  from  the  divine  wilL  *  Not  the  understanding,  but  the  will  of  the  lawgiver 
makes  a  law.^  *  Ideas  were  situated  only  in  the  understanding  of  God,  whereas  a  law 
has  force  and  efficacy  from  his  wilL'  In  respect  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  reason  he 
holds  <  that  all  the  moral  law  is  founded  in  natural  and  common  light— in  the  light  of 
reason,'  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  contraiy  to  the  light  of 
reason.  Faith  demands  the  services  of  reason  to  evince  the  necessity  of  revelation,  to 
test  its  evidence,  to  assist  the  interpretation  of  revelation,  and  to  vindicate  and  harmo- 
nize its  doctrines.  The  truths  proper  to  faith  are  undiscoverable  by  reason.  Faith  is 
the  reception  of  the  divine  testimony,  remotely  by  its  outward  evidence,  but  proxi- 
mately by  its  inward  light  as  discerned  through  grace.  Its  operation  is  consistent  with 
reason,  and  so  far  from  superseding  reason,  demands  its  constant  exercise. 

The  Cabtesians  and  the  Cambridge  Men. 

g  5.  To  understand  the  state  oi  philosophioal  opinion  m  England  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Locke,  and,  indeed,  in  order  to  in£erpret  the  meaning  of  Locke's  Essay, 
we  should  do  ample  justice  to  those  English  writers  who  took  a  direction  opposed  to 
that  of  Hobbes.  The  influence  of  Hobbes  was  owing  more  to  the  political  and  ethical 
affinities  of  his  opinions,  than  to  the  scientific  authority  of  his  system,  if  it  is  worthy 
to  be  called  a  system.  The  support  which  the  politics  of  the  Leviathan  lent  to  the 
despotic  policy  of  the  restored  monarchy  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  sanction  which  his 
materialistic  and  necessitarian  ethics  lent  to  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  court  and  its 
adherents,  made  his  philosophy  the  object  of  general  discussion  and  active  controversy. 
^*  The  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  says  Warburton,  ^*  was  the  terror  of  the  last  age. 
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*  •  The  press  sweat  with  controversy,  and  erery  young  chnrchmaij  would  try  his 
arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes'  steel  cap."  Not  only  the  clergy  of  all  orders  in  his  own 
time,  but  the  moralists  and  publicists  of  two  or  three  generations  following,  thought 
it  necessary  formally  to  refute  his  doctrines.  The  new  philosophy  of  Descartes  natu- 
rally attracted  the  attention  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England  as  in  many 
important  features  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fashionable  tenets  of  Hobbes. 
Hobbes  had  contributed  his  objections  (the  third)  to  the  meditations  of  Descartes,  and 
it  was  obvious  from  the  first,  that  however  close  might  be  the  affinities  in  some  features 
between  the  physics  of  the  two,  their  views  of  the  soul  w6re  diametrically  opposed.  It  '^ 
is  not  surprising  that  a  school  of  Cartesians  and  of  thinkers  with  Cartesian  sympathies 
began  to  appear.  Antony  Legrand,  an  ecclesiastio  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  led  the 
way,  coming  into  England  from  Douay,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  He  was  an 
ardent  propagandist  of  Cartesianism,  residing  several  years  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently in  Oxfordshire.  He  published  two  works  to  further  the  easy  apprehension 
of  the  elements  of  this  philosophy  in  the  universities,  viz. :  P/iiiosophia  tetus  e 
mente  Ilenati  Cartem  more  Seltolastico  breviter  digesta  and  InatituUones  pIiilaaopTdcB 
secundum  principia  /?.,  Cartem  novo  meUwdo  adomata  et  expUcata,  Lond.,  1675,  3d  ed.  '^ 
This  philosophy  encountered  an  active  opposition  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
was  headed  by  Samuel  Parker,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  his  Disputationee  de  Deo  et 
divina  procidentia  he  contended  in  the  Scholastic  spirit  equally  against  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes  and  that  of  Hobbes,  making  no  distinction  between  the  mechanical 
features  of  each,  and  not  discerning  that  while  the  one  was  Atheistic,  the  other 
was  as  strikingly  Theistic  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  To  this  attack  Legrand  replied  in 
his  Apologia  pro  Benato  Carlesio  contra  Samuelem  Parkemm^  Lend. ,  1079.  Legrand 
also  held  an  active  controversy  with  John  Sergeant,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
subsequently  wrote  against  Locke.  He  annotated  Rohault^s  Traite  de  p/iysigue^  which 
was  subsequently  translated  an4  edited  in  the  spirit  of  the  Newtonian  physics  by 
Samuel  Clarke,  1723.  Cartesianism  never  obtained  a  footing  in  Oxford,  which  retained 
the  peripatetic  Aristotelianism  till  it  was  partially  displaced  by  the  philosophy  of  Locke. 
In  Cambridge  Cartesianism  had  for  many  years  a  partial  foothold  without  ever  attain- 
ing the  complete  ascendency.  Cf.  Alma,  a  poem  by  Richard  Prior,  for  the  contrast 
between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  theories  of  the  soul,  as  held  during  this  period 
respectively  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  so-called  Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge  were  all  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Descartes :  vide  Burnetts  History  of  Jus  own  Tinie  and  Tulloch's  Rational  Theology^  ete. 
The  most  conspicuous  among  these  were  Ralph  Cudworth,  Henry  More,  John  Smith, 
Benjamin  Whichcote,  and  John  Worthington.  The  first  three  were  most  distinguished 
as  philosophers,  the  last  two  as  ethical  and  religious  writers.  They  were  all  equally 
opposed  to  the  Epicurean  and  Atheistic  philosophy  of  Hobbes,  with  its  necessitarian 
theory  of  the  will  and  its  denial  of  the  permanence  and  independent  authority  of 
moral  distinctions,  to  those  churchmen  who  exalted  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  n'tes 
above  the  spiritual  power  of  Christianity,  to  those  dogmatists  who  attached  greater 
importance  to  Scholastic  dogmas  and  subtle  creeds  than  to  the  moral  significance  of  its 
principles,  and  those  Calviniste  who  seemed  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  Deity  above  his 
moral  attributes,  or  insisted  upon  the  purposes  and  grace  of  God  at  the  expense  of 
human  freedom.  The  most  distingfuished  of  these  **  Cambridge  men,*^  as  they  were  also 
called,  was  Cudworth,  who,  besides  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  wrote  A 
Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality^  1731,  and  also  a  Treatise  on  Free 
Will,  both  being  unfinished  fragments  of  extended  discussions  which  were  originally  de- 
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signed  to  complete  the  first-named  work.  The  whole  was  primarily  designed  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  held  by  three  classes  of  philosophers,  the  Atheistic ;  the  Theis- 
tic,  who  rejected  the  moral  authority  of  God,  the  so-called  DeiaU ;  and  the  Christian 
Theists,  who  admitted  moral  perfections  in  God,  but  contended  that  necessity  controls 
human  activity.  It  was  finished  in  part  only,  viz. ,  the  argument  against  the  Atheistio 
hypothesis.  The  Intellectual  System  is  at  once  the  most  learned  and  for  the  time  the 
most  critical  work  on  the  history  of  Ancient  Philosophy  which  had  ever  been  produced  by 
any  English  writer.  Besides  the  careful  and  comprehensive  statements  which  it  furnishes 
in  respect  to  the  doctrines  concerning  God,  it  constantly  brings  them  into  comparison  with 
the  more  recent  atheistical  sjrstems,  excepting  that  of  Spinoza,  who  is  named  but  once 
in  the  text,  and  whose  system  could  scarcely  have  been  published  at  the  time  when  Cud- 
worth's  treatise  was  written.  Cudworth  has  Hobbes  prominently  in  mind,  even  when 
criticising  the  ancient  necessitarians  and  materialists.  Descartes  also  comes  under  his 
criticism.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  position  which  Descartes  accepted  or  taught  which 
Cudworth  did  not  call  in  question.  He  accepts  in  part  the  new  mechanical  philosophy 
so  far  as  it  seeks  to  account  for  inorganic  phenomena,  and  even  all  the  so-called  sensi- 
ble or  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  but  he  contends  that  the  belief  of  efficient  causes 
in  the  sphere  of  matter  does  not  exclude  the  belief  in,  or  the  possibility  of  final  causes. 
As  against  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Deity  in  inorganic  phenomena, 
and  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  organization  in  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and 
pre-eminently  in  living  beings,  he  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  a  plastic  or  formative 
nature  endowed  with  general  and  special  activity,  both  efficient  and  teleological — a 
force  producing  the  results  of  design  without  consciousness.  He  earnestly  protests 
against  that  doctrine  of  unlimited  power  in  God  taught  by  Descartes,  which  set  it  forth 
as  superior  to  logical  and  geometrical  truth,  and  consequently  as  not  controlled  by 
moral  distinctions.  He  criticises  Descartes*  argument  for  the  existence  of  God, 
accepting  that  form  of  it  which  rests  the  truth  of  a  correspondent  reality  on  the 
existence  of  its  correlated  i(j£a^  but  rejecting  with  a  certain  reservation  that  part  of  it 
which  contends  that  necessary  existence  is  an  element  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
being.  Against  Hobbes  he  formally  objects  to  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
to  Sense  and  Plmntaay ;  contending^  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty  of  Heason  or  Wnder- 
standing,  which  judges  of  sense.  He  argfues  against  the  nominalism  of  Hobbes 
and  his  derivation  of  the  authority  of  Moral  Distinctions  from  the  commands  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  learning  and  pedantic  language  of  Cudworth  serves  to  obscure  the 
sagacity,  originaliiy,  and  independence  of  his  own  thinking.  The  fact  that  his  treatise 
seems  so  largely  made  up  of  quotations  from  ancient  writers  has  diverted  the  attention 
of  superficial  readers  from  the  value  and  number  of  independent  contributions  which 
he  has  made  to  that  eclecticiBm  from  the  Ancients  and  the  Scholastics,  which  was  cur- 
rent in  England  before  the  time  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke.  The  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  was  posthumous,  in  1731.  It  contends  in  Platonic 
phraseology  for  the  independence  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that  they  are  discerned 
directly  by  the  Reason. 

The  Treatise  on  Free- Will  was  published  by  John  Allen,  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  1838,  8vo,  pp.  98.  It  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  necessitarian  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  as  propounded  in  his  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  on  Liberty  and  Keces- 
sity,  1654.     In  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction  it  surpasses  Cudworth's  other  works. 

Henry  More,  1614-1687,  was  iiiferior  to  Cudworth  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his 
erudition  and  in  the  solidity  of  hia  judgment,  but  not  in  the  subtilty  of  his  philosophi- 
cal discrimination  nor  in  the  acuteness  of  his  controversial  poweia    His  credulity  in 
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lespeot  to  witcheraft  and  spiritual  possession,  his  amiable  mysticism,  and  his  belief  in 
the  divine  wisdom  of  the  Cabala,  have  caused  his  real  merits  as  a  philosopher  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  merited  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  to  be  foiigfot- 
ten  by  the  philosophical  historian.  He  was  for  a  time  Rector  of  Ingoldsby,  but  gpent 
most  of  his  life  in  chosen  retirement,  from  which  no  offers  of  academic  or  ecclesiaBtical 
preferment  could  withdraw  him.  His  philosophical  writings  are  Enchiridion  Ethieum^ 
1660;  E/ichiridion  Metaphysicum,  1671;  GoUected  PfdhmphicaL  Writi'ngft^  1662,  fol., 
4th  ed.,  enlarged,  1712.  This  collection  contains  Antidote  againat  Atheism,  with  Ap- 
pendix; Eiithusiasmos  Triumphatus,  Letters  to  Descartes,  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
Conjectura  Cabbalistica. 

The  leading  principle  of  Morels  ethioal  system  was  that  moral  goodness  is  simple 
and  absolute,  that  right  reason  is  the  judge  of  its  nature,  essence  and  truth,  but  its 
attractiveness  and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capacity,  in  boniforrru  animcB  facuUaU, 
not  unlike  the  inoral  sense  of  later  writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly 
termed  intellectual  and  divine.  To  affect  this  iu3  supreme  gives  supreme  felicity.  By 
the  aid  of  reason  we  state  the  axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  into  definite  propositions, 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  and  rules.  In  his  philosophical  works  More 
states  and  defends  in  the  main  the  principles  of  Descartes,  stating  at  great  length  and 
with  great  minuteness  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it  against  misconcep- 
tions and  objections.  He  qualifies  Descartes'  opinion,  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffusion  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time 
arguing  that  this  does  not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends  at  times  for  the  reality 
of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  God,  and  *  agfain  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on 
God  (anticipating  the  argument  of  Samuel  Clark).  He  argues  the  existence  of  God 
from  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  his  speculations  concerning  the  Philosophical  Cab- 
ala, he  argues  that  the  principles  of  tho  Platonic  philosophy  were  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  revelation,  and  yet  contends  for  an  independent  power  in  man  to  apprehend 
rational  and  divine  truth.  In  his  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus  as  well  as  in  his  theologi- 
cal writings  he  argues  againat  the  false  and  pretended  revelations  and  inspirations 
which  were  so  current  in  his  time.  His  Mystery  of  Godliness  is  an  attempt  to  construct 
the  Christian  theology  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and  beliefs  which  were 
taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  Christian  history.  More*s  theological  writings  were  immensely 
popular.  He  was  imaginative  and  poetical  in  many  of  his  moods,  and  some  passages  of 
his  prose  writings  are  written  in  a  strain  of  elevated  beauty  and  eloquence. 

John  Smith,  "  of  Cambridge,''  1618-1652,  born  at  Ackchurch,  Northamptonshire, 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  1644,  and  tutor  and  mathematical  reader.  His  Sel^  Dis- 
courses were  published  after  his  death  in  Lend.,  1660,  also  Camb.,  1673,  Lend.,  1821, 
Camb. ,  1859.  These  discourses  are  ten  in  number.  Of  these,  the  following  treat  of 
subjects  in  philosophy :  The  true  way  or  method  of  attaining  to  divine  knowledge ;  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix  on  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  soul ;  of  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  They  are  not  remarkable  for  any  special  novelty  of  prin- 
ciples or  subtlety  of  reasoning,  but  for  clear  exposition  of  Platonic  principles  in  an  Eng- 
lish style  that  for  those  times  was  wonderful,  and  which,  together  with  the  elevation 
of  sentiment,  makes  them  worthy  of  perusal  as  classical  in  English  literature. 

Benjamin  Whichcote,  1610-168:3,  and  John  Worthington,  1618-1671,  were  of  the 
same  school  of  Cambridge  men,  had  common  sympathies  in  philosophy  and  its  relations 
to  theological  doctrine  and  religious  life,  but  the  published  works  of  both  are  predomi- 
nantly religious  and  theological,  Whichcote,  from  his  position  as  Collie  Tutor  and 
PrOYoet  of  King's  College,  was  a  leading  person  in  this  circle.. 
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In  WIiiohoote*8  JBdigunu  Aphoritms^  1703,  mth  addUions  and  eigM  letters  between 
Dr.  W.  and  Dr.  A.  Tuoknej,  1753,  may  be  found  a  most  instructive  insight  into  the 
conflicting  gchoola  and  opinions  of  their  times.  His  Complete  Works  were  published, 
1761,  in  4  vols. 

§  6.  The  political  and  religions  revolution  that  is  called  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  ia- 
Bued  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  1G4S- 
1660,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
directly  and  indirectly  occasioned  some  of  the  most  important  philosophical  and  philo- 
sophioO'theologioal  treatises.  The  most  important  writings  of  Hobbes  owe  their  origin 
^>  to  his  desire  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  appealing  from  authority  to  conviction.  The 
radioal  and  sensual  skepticism  of  his  principles  called  forth  as  confident  appeals  to  the 
higher  authority  of  reason  and  conscience,  i.  d. ,  to  a  direct  revelation  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
— or  the  revelation  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  AU  restraints  were  removed  from  the 
press,  and  also  the  restraints  of  tradition  and  authority.  ^^  Then  was  the  time,"  writes 
Hilton,  ^*in  special,  to  write  and  speak  what  might  help  to  the  further  discussing  of 
matters  in  agitation.  The  temple  of  Janus  with  his  controversial  faces  might  not  in- 
significantiy  be  regarded  as  set  open.  AU  the  winds  of  heaven  were  let  loose  to  play 
upon  the  earth."  **  A  nation  of  writers  was  bom  in  a  day."  These  writers  may  be 
grouped  as  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hobbes ;  Anglicans  of  the  school  of  Hooker,  among 
which  may  be  classed  the  Cambridge  Cartesians  and  Platonists ;  Anglicans  of  the  school 
of  Laud ;  Puritans  of  the  narrow  type  who  abjured  all  philosophy,  and  derived  their  polil^y, 
theology,  and  ethics  from  the  literal  authority  of  Scriptures,  which  authority  was  assum- 
ed to  be  unquestioned,  to  need  no  support  from  reason,  and  to  derive  all  its  evidence  from 
supernatural  grace.  The  more  learned  of  these  resolved  all  philosophy  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  an  original  revelation,  as  Theophilus  Gale  et  cX.  To  these  should  be  added  the 
Puritans  of  the  more  liberal  type  ;  who  were  aldn  to  the  Cambridge  men,  some  of  whom 
had  been  originally  Puritans  but  afterwards  conformed.  Of  the  former  class  the  most 
distinguished  were  Nathaniel  Culverwell,  already  noticed,  Richard  Baxter,  and  John 
Howe.  The  Mystics,  Quakers,  and.  Seekers  relied  on  a  direct  revelation  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  which  superseded  all  ratiocination  and  positive  authority.  Their  views  in 
men  of  high  intellectual  culture,  like  William  Penn  and  Sir  Heiury  Vane,  were  expressed 
in  the  philosophical  diction  and  method  of  a  Christianized  Platomsm.  The  theological 
skeptics  rejected  all  positive  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  The  philo- 
sophical skeptics,  like  Joseph  Glanville^  attacked  all  philosophy  by  denying  the  self- 
evident  and  authoritative  character  of  its  original  categories  and  axioms,  and  resolved 
all  trustworthy  knowledge  into  the  vague  operations  of  experience,  supplemented  by 
the  testimony  of  revelation,  or  into  what  could  be  verified  by  physical  experiment. 

Besides  Culverwell,  already  named,  two  writers,  moderate  Puritans,  deserve  special 
notice  in  a  History  of  Philosophy,  viz.,  Richard  Baxter  and  John  Howe.  Richard  Bax- 
ter, 1615-1691,  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological  writers  of  his  time.  In  phil- 
osophy he  deserves  mention  as  the  earliest  *  writer  on  the  evidences  of  religion  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  also  as  the  first  who  expressly  and  distinctiy  recognized  the  necessity 
of  following  *^  a  methodical  procedure  in  maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
of  beginning  at  natural  verities  as  presupposed  fundamentally  to  supernatural."  TTik 
service  to  English  philosophical  thinking  in  enouncing  this  position  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. His  three  treatises.  The  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity,  1655 ;  The  Reasons 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  1667 ;  More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion  and  no  Reaaon 

*  We  ought,  perhapn,  to  ezoept  the  Atheo-mostlx  of  BUhop  Fotherby,  1622;  which  is  inoompleta. 
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« 
against  it,  1672 ;  the  last  in  reply  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy,  contain  his  viei^rs 
in  respect  to  the  relation  of  natural  to  revealed  religion,  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
faith  to  reason,  and  impliedly  his  principles  of  the  grounds  of  all  knowledge.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  set  forth  in  the  works  already  named,  and  in  a 
volume  •'  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man's  Soul,  and  of  the  Nature  of  it,  and  of  the  Spirits," 
1682.  His  account  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion 
in  this  period  of  uuiveiaal  agitation. 

John  Howe,  1630-1705,  Christ  Coll.,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  society  of  More,  Cudworth,  etc.  His  theological  works  are  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  show  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  writers  and  the  leading  philosophers  of  his  time.  One  of  his  ablest  works,  The 
Living  Temple  (1675),  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of  Spinoza,  the  first  that  is 
known  to  have  been  published  in  the  English  language. 

Four  other  writers  deserve  a  passing  notice  :— 

WUliam  Chillingworth,  1602-1644,  FeUow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Ox.,  1628.  His  best  known 
work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Waji  to  Saltation^  1638,  though  more  theo- 
logical than  philosophical,  implies  an  underlying  philosophy  and  is  recommended  by 
Locke  as  a  book,  the  reading  of  which  *^  will  teach  both  perspicuity  and  the  way  of 
right  reasoning  better  than  any  book  that  I  know."  Dr.  Reid  says,  its  author  **  was 
the  best  reasoner  and  the  most  acute  logician  of  his  age." 

John  Hales,  of  Eton,  1584-1656,  styled  t?ie  ever- memorable^  was  remarkable  as  an 
earnest  protestant  against  the  Calvinism  of  the  Sjmod  of  Dort,  and  for  his  powerful  in- 
fluence over  a  limited  but  able  circle  of  thiukers.  His  Golden  Remains  were  published 
1659,  '73,  *88,  and  his  works,  3  vols.,  1765. 

John  Goodwin,  1593-1665,  Queen's  Coll.,  Camb.,  was  an  able  divine,  who  adopted 
the  Arminian  tenets  against  the  Calvinism  current  among  the  Puritans,  and  published 
among  other  writings.  Redemption  Redeemed^  1651,  in  which  occur  many  references 
to  philosophical  and  ethical  principles. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1609-1676,  Magd.  Hall,  Ox.,  in  his  writings  on  l^fal  and  theolog- 
ical topics  reflects  much  of  the  current  philosophy. 

Richard  Cumberland^— The  Transition  to  Locke. 

§  7.  Richard  Cumberland,  1632-1718,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Rector 
of  Brampton  and  All-hallows,  Stamford ;  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1091.  His  treatise 
De  Legibus  Naturce  Bisguisitio  P/iUosophica,  etc.,  etc.,  was  published  Lond.,  1672,  fol. 
Lub.  and  Francf .  1683,  4to ;  in  English,  with  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  J.  Maxwell, 
Lond.,  1727,  4to;  Abridged  by  T.  Tyrrell,  Lond.,  1692,  8vo;  Translated  with  notes 
by  J.  Towers,  Dubl.,  1750,  4to;  In  French  by  Barbcyrac,  Amst.,  1744,  4to.  Cumber- 
land was  also  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises,  which  in  their  day  were  of 
considerable  importance.  The  treatise  De  Legibus  NaturcBy  is  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance in  the  History  of  Philosophy  for  its  ability,  and  because  it  was  the  first  treatise  from 
that  numerous  school  of  ethical  writers  which  was  called  into  being  by  antagonism  to 
Hobbes.  The  treatise  of  Grotius,  dc  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis^  1625,  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
service  to  Cumberland,  as  he  implies — Introd.  I.  §1.  His  own  treatise  differed  from 
that  of  Grotius  in  this,  that  whereas  Grotius  reasons  from  effects  to  causes,  he  reasons 
from  causes  to  effects,  ».  e. ,  he  begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  con- 
stitution of  things  and  thence  proceeds  to  derive  the  special  ethical  duties.  The  title 
of  this  treatise  indicates  its  leading  purpose,  viz. ,  to  vindicate  the  proposition  that 
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there  are  laws  of  morality  made  known  by  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Hobbes  that  these  laws  originate  in  civil  society  alone  and  derive  from  society  their  solo 
sanction.  This  is  the  first  of  modem  treatises  which  rests  its  argument  formally  on  the 
oommunications  of  nature  as  contrasted  with,  and  as  supposed  in  positive  revelation,  and 
dares  to  assert  that  certain  ethical  conceptions  and  beliefs  attainable  by  Reason  are  re^ 
quired  in  order  to  defend  and  interpret  revelation.  The  treatise  also  indicates  the  impres- 
sion that  had  been  made  upon  English  thinking,  not  so  much  by  the  bold  materialism 
of  Hobbes,  against  which  it  protests,  as  by  the  Cartesian  Mathematical  Mechanics,  and 
the  Kxperiments  of  Newton  and  his  associates  in  the  then  newly-formed  Royal  Society. 
Cumberland  does  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  principles  as  held  by 
Descartes  or  Lord  Herbert,  or  as  traditionally  received  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists.  He 
prefers,  according  to  the  method  of  Bacon,  to  find  the  Laws  of  Nature  by  studying  the 
Constitution  of  Nature.  His  treatise  is  memorable  also  as  being  the  first  English  trea- 
tise in  Philosophical  Ethics  as  distinguished  from  the  treatises  on  Casuistry,  like 
Tajlor's  Ductor  Bubitantium,  lOGO,  and  Baxter's  Christian  Directory,  1673.  The  con- 
stitution of  nature  Cumberland  discovers  by  those  effects  of  nature  which  reveal  its 
forces  and  laws.  He  defines  a  law  of  nature  thus  :  *^  A  proposition,  proposed  to  the 
observation  of  or  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  sufficient  deamess  by  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  will  of  the  first  cause,  which  points  out  that  possible  action  of  a  rational 
agent  which  will  chiefly  promote  the  common  good,  and  by  which  only  the  entire  hap- 
piness of  particular  persons  can  be  obtained.  The  former  part  of  this  definition  con- 
tains the  precept,  the  latter  the  sanction,  and  the  mind  receives  the  Impression  of  both 
from  the  nature  of  things." 

The  law  of  nature  respecting  morality  is  generalized  thus  :  "  The  greatest  benevo- 
lence of  every  rational  agent  towards  all,  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every  and  of  all 
the  benevolent,  as  far  as  in  their  power ;  and  it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest 
which  ihey  can  attain,  and  therefore  the  common  good  is  the  supreme  law."  Of  the 
certainty  and  universal  evidence  of  this  law,  he  says,  "  That  the  motion  of  a  point 
docs  not  more  certainly  produce  a  line,  or  the  addition  of  numbers  a  sum,  than  that 
benevolence  produces  a  good  effect  (to  the  person  whom  we  wish  well)  proportioned  to 
the  power  and  affection  of  the  agent,  on  the  given  circumstancea  It  is  also  certain  that 
to  keep  faith,  gratitude,  natural  affection,  etc.,  etc.,  are  either  parts  or  modes  of  a  most 
effectual  benevolence  toward  all,  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  ;  and  thai 
they  must  certainly  produce  their  good  effect,  after  the  same  manner  it  is  certain  that 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  parts  or  modes  of  calculation ; 
and  that  a  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  and  other  curves,  do  express  the  various  .effects 
which  geometry  produces  by  the  motion  of  a  point," 

His  doctrine  of  Human  Nature  and  of  Right  Reason  is  as  follows  :  Human  Nature  is 
endowed  with  certain  innate  principles  and  capacities.  To  the  mind  belong  under- 
standing and  wilL  The  first  comprehends  apprehending,  comparing,  judging,  reason- 
ing, a  methodical  disposition  and  the  memory  of  all  these  things  (activities)  and  the 
objects  about  which  they  are  conversant.  To  the  will  we  ascribe  the  simple  acts  of 
choosing  and  refusing  and  the  vehemence  of  action  discovered  in  the  Passions.  In.  the 
memory  of  propositions,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  consist  Habits  both  Theoretical 
and  Practical,  called  respectively  Sciences  and  Arts.  Human  Nature  suggests  certain 
rules  of  Ufe  in  the  same  manner  that  it  suggests  the  skill  of  numbering.  The  first 
apprehensions  of  things  and  the  desire  of  good  and  aversion  from  evil  in  general,  are 
necessary.  The  higher  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  higher  functions  and  more  exalted 
uses    '^  than  that  of  the  soul  of  a  swine,  instead  of  salt  to  preserve  a  carcass  tnoMx 
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rottennesa.^*  Man  is  endowed  with  Right  Beason  which  comprehends  ihe  capacity 
as  well  to  discern  ^^  first  principles  or  self-evident  truths  as  conclusions  thence  formed. 
Of  these  those  which  are  practical  are  called  Laws.  True  propositions  of  both  sorts  are 
those  which  agree  with  the  nature  of  things."  ^*  The  dictates  of  practical  reason  are 
propositions  which  point  out  the  end  or  the  means  thereto  in  every  man^s  power." 
*^  That  which  takes  the  shortest  way  from  the  given  term  or  state  of  things  to  this  end 
is  called  right,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  definition  of  right  line,  in  use  among 
mathematicians.  An  action  attaining  the  most  desirable  effect  in  the  quickest  manner 
takes  the  shortest  way  to  this  end.  Therefore  it  is  right.  And  that  very  comparison 
by  which  such  action  is  discovered,  supposes  all  things  so  considered,  that  it  is  known 
both  what  will  less  conduce  to  the  end  and  (with  much  greater  ease)  what  would  ob- 
struct the  effecting  it."  **  For  right  (or  strait)  shows  what  is  crooked  as  well  as  what  is 
strait."  Cumberland's  psychology  and  ethics  are  highly  instructive,  for  the  reason 
that  he  anticipated  Locke  in  conducting  his  inquiries  in  respect  to  Human  Nature  in 
general,  in  the  inductive  spirit.  While  he  does  far  more  exact  justice  than  Locke  to  the 
noetic  or  the  regulative  power  as  an  original  endowment  he  carefully  saves  himself 
from  the  Platonic  indefiuiteness  which  Heibert,  Descartes  'and  the  Cambridge  men 
allowed  themselves.  Like  all  the  opponents  of  the  ethics  of  Hobbes,  Cumberland 
insists  earnestly  on  the  possession  by  man  of  the  social  and  disinterested  affections  as 
an  original  endowment  of  his  nature. 


CHAPTER  n.— John  Locke. — His  Cmtios  and  Defenders. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  Ueberweg's  careful  analysis  of  Locke's 
principal  treatise  except  the  following  general  remarks : 

§  8.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  introduced  a  new 
epoch  into  English  philosophy.  It  found  speculation  in  the  divided 
and  partially  chaotic  state  which  the  prevalence  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  schools  had  introduced.  Each  of  these  schools  was  animated 
by  a  positive  or  negative  theological  interest  which  intensified  the 
earnestness  with  which  its  principles  were  held  and  defended.  Locke 
himself,  by  his  training  and  associations,  would  naturally  occupy  the 
ground  of  mediation.  His  education  as  a  physician,  his  sympathy  with 
the  new  physics  which  were  coming  into  notice,  and  his  cool  and 
tolerant  temper,  all  contributed  to  this  tendency.  The  temper  of  his 
times  was  practical  rather  than  speculative,  cautious  rather  than  ad- 
venturous, critical  and  analytic  rather  than  bold  and  dogmatic.  The 
Essay  on  the  human  understanding  did  not  attain  tlie  form  in 
which  we  find  it,  till  the  sixth  edition.  The  first  edition  contains  not 
even  the  rudiment  of  the  celebrated  chapter  on  the  Association  of  Ideas, 
which  subsequently  obtained  such  extensive  currency  among  English 
psychologists,  and  so  decided  an  influence  over  English  speculation. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  if  we  consider  that  Hobbes  distinctly  recog- 
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iiizes  the  law  of  association  and  attaches  to  it  great  importance.  In  the 
fii-st  edition  tlie  distinction  between  desire  and  will — of  which  so  niiich 
was  subsequently  made,  is  not  recognized — the  necessitarianism  of 
Ilobbes  is  broadly  asserted,  and  liberty  is  limited  to  the  power  of  acting. 
In  later  editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determination  of  the  will 
is  accorded.  Cf .  B.  II.,  cxxi.,  §  56.  Cf .  Lockers  Letter  to  Molj/neux^ 
July  15,  ,1693,  in  King's  Life  of  Locke. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  the  essay  is  more  logical  or  meta- 
physical than  psychological  in  its  aims.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  terms  it 
"  your  book  of  ideas,"  in  a  letter  of  apology  to  its  author.  The  criti- 
cisms upon  it  and  the  replies  which  they  called  forth,  indicate  that  its 
doctrine  of  ideas  was  the  chief  feature  which  attracted  the  public 
attention.  If  we  compare  the  essay  with  the  Port  Eoyal  Logic,  then 
well  known  in  England,  and  especially  if  we  view  attentively  Locke's 
own  account  of  the  design  of  his  essay,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  he 
did  not  so  much  propose  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  powers  of 
man  as  to  analyze  the  different  forms  of  human  knowledge  into  their 
ultimate  elements. 

The  critics  and  antagonists  of  Locke  all  confinn  this  view.  They 
criticize  and  assail  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  their  Supposed  incon- 
sistency  with  important  theological,  practical,  or  scientific  truths  rather 
than  in  respect  to  their  psychological  validity. 

§  9.  A  historical  sketch  of  English  philosophy  would  be  incom- 
plete which  should  not  contain  some  notices  of  Locke's  critics. 

iThe  first  of  these  in  the  order  of  time,  and  the  one  who  is  most  f amiliarlj  known,  is 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  1635-1699;  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1689-1699.  In  a  Disconrse  in 
vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  etxs.,  1696,  he  criticized  some  of  the  positions 
taken  in  Lockers  Essay,  as  inconsistent  with  this  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  as  tending  to  scepticism.  To  these  criticisms  Locke  made  an  elaborate  reply 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  January,  1697.  To  this  reply  Stillingfleet  pub- 
lished his  Answer  to  Mr.  Lockers  Letter,  April,  1697.  To  this  answer  Locke  issued  his 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  Answer,  June,  1697.  The  Bishop  published  his  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Lookers  second  Letter  in  September,  1697,  to  which  Locke  issued  a  long  and 
elaborate  reply  in  1698,  which  concluded  the  controversy. 

The  doctrines  of  Locke,  criticised  by  Stillingfleet,  are  primarily  his  fundamental  posi- 
tion, which  limits  the  sources  of  ideas  to  two,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.  S.  objects 
also  to  the  introduction  of  the  term  idea  in  so  novel  and  very  general  a  signification ; 
to  Locke's  denial  of  innate  ideas ;  to  his  defective  and  partial  definition  of  knowledge, 
and  his  unsatisfactoiy  definition  of  the  idea  or  notion  of  substance  ;  also  to  his  unsat- 
isfactory definition  of  person,  and  his  inadequate  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  personal  identity ;  also  to  the  general  most  obvious  tendency  of  his  writings  to 
undermine  the  Christian  faith  and  to  promote  skepticism.    This  discussion  was  deemed. 
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80  important,  and  Lockers  success  was  thought  hy  his  friends  to  be  so  complete,  that  a 
condensed  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  has  been  published  in  the  form  of 
notes  to  many  editions  of  the  essay  till  the  present  time. 

J.  A.  Lowde,  an  earnest  critic  of  Locke,  and  an  antagonist  also  of  Hobbes,  pub- 
lished in  1604  a  yolume  entitled  ^^  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man,"  in 
eight  chapters — On  self-knowledge ;  man  as  compounded  of  body  and  an  immaterial 
soul ;  our  ideas  of  truth  and  goodness ;  the  being  of  God ;  the  state  of  nature  ;  religion 
the  only  foundation  of  civil  government ;  of  moral  virtue ;  Mr.  Hobbes^  notions  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  This  work  of  Lowde  attracted  the  attention  of  Locke,  as  is 
evident  from  his  notes  to  the  later  editions  of  the  essay  and  his  private  letters. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Burnet,  1635-1715,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  three 
pamphlets — the  first  two  1697,  the  last  1699 — entitled,  '^  Remarks  upon  an  Essay  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,"  which  elicited  a  reply,  1702,  from  Catherine  Trotter, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Cockbum,  at  that  time  but  33  years  of  age. 

Richard  Burthogge  M.D.  (died  in  1694),  dedicates  to  Locke  an  Essay  uponReasonand 
the  Nature  of  Spirits.  His  other  philosophical  writings  were  Organtim  vetvs  et  novum, 
Of  Reason  and  Truth,  1678  ;  Of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  1699.  The  essay  contains 
many  acute  criticiGycns  upon  Lockers  positions.  The  author  first  divides  the  intellectual 
power  into  three — sense,  imagination,  and  understanding.  Sense  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
knowledge  as  either  of  the  others — the  understanding,  or  knowledgfe  by  ideas  or  notions, 
is  peculiar  to  man.  Every  object  which  we  know,  we  know  only  as  in  relation  to  our 
powers  to  know — as  a  phenomenon  or  appearance — and  what  appears  is  determined  nega- 
tively by  that  power  of  sense  and  of  understanding,  which  we  possess  as  human  beings. 
^^  It  is  certain  that  things  to  us  men  are  nothing  but  what  they  stand  in  our  analogy ; 
that  is,  in  plain  terms,  they  are  nothing  to  us  but  as  they  are  known  by  us,  *  * 
and  they  are  not  in  our  faculties,  either  in  their  own  realities  or  by  way  of  a  true  re- 
semblance and  representation,  but  only  in  re8x>cct  of  certain  appearances  or  sentiments 
which,  by  the  various  impressions  that  they  make  upon  us,  they  do  either  occasion  only 
or  cause  or  (which  is  most  probable)  concur  unto  in  causing  with  our  faculties."  It  is 
thus  with  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  imagination  ;  ^^  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  the 
understanding  that  it  should  have  a  like  share  in  framing  the  primitive  notions  under 
which  it  takes  in  and  receives  objects.  In  sum,  the  immediate  objects  of  cogitation,  as 
it  is  exercised  by  men,  are  entia  oogitationis^  all  phenomena — appearances  that  do  no 
more  exist  without  our  faculties  in  the  things  themselves,  than  the  images  that  are 
seen  in  water,  or  behind  a  glass,  do  exist  in  those  places  where  they  seem  to  be."  pp. 
69,  60.  Burthogge^s  Essay  is  chiefly  of  interest  as  it  explicitly  anticipates  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  of  E!ant's  philosophical  system,  known  also  as  Hamilton's 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 

Another  critic  of  Locke  was  John  Sergeant,  1621-1707.  **  Method  to  Science. — 
Solid  Philosophy  Asserted,  against  the  Fancies  of  the  Ideists :  or  the  Method  to  Science 
farther  illustrated  with  Reflexions  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing. London,  1697."  This  is  the  same  John  Sergeant  who  controverted  the  Car- 
tesian Le  Grand,  (of.  p.  357).  Sergeant  subjects  many  positions  of  Locke's  essay  to  a 
running  criticism— the  ground  and  character  of  which  are  suggested  by  the  title  of  his 
work,  SoUd  PhUosophy,  He  contends  against  the  doctrine  which  he  finds  fai  Descartes 
and  Locke,  and  for  which  he  calls  them  Ideists^  viz.,  that  we  do  not  know  objects  them- 
selves directly,  but  their  ideas  only,  and  things  by  means  of  their  ideas.  He  subjects 
the  doctrine  of  representative  knowledge  to  an  acute  and  searching  criticism.  He 
limits  Idea  to  images  or  phantasies  of  sense  objects,  and  contends  that  the  higher 
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knowledge,  Baoh  aa  is  pecolior  to  ratianal  beings,  is  notdon  or  oogmtion ;  and  tiie  notion 
objectively  viewed  is  the  thing  itself  in  our  understanding.  He  rejects  Lockers  afisamp- 
tioh  that  there  are  many  simple  notions ;  contending  that  there  is  only  one,  viz. ,  Exist- 
ence.    General  truths  are  the  most  original  and  authoritative  of  all  truths,  etc.,  etc. 

The  most  elaborate  and  extended  critical  reply  to  Locke's  Essay  was  that  by  Henxy 
Lee,  B.D.,  who  graduated  1664,  and  was  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Itcctor  of  Tichmarsh.  It  is  entitled  ^'Anti-Scepticism ;  or  Notes  upon  each  Chapter  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  with  an  Explication  of  all  the 
particulars  of  which  he  treats,  and  in  the  same  order  with  Locke.  In  4  books.  Lond.. 
1702.*'  This  work  follows  Locke  liy  chapters  almost  as  closely  as  does  the  Nouveanx 
Essais  of  Leibnitz.  Of  Locke's  first  book  on  Innate  Ideas,  he  observes  that  no  one  has 
ever  held  that  there  are  sadb.  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  assails  them — and  that  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  such,  in  the  sense  that  men  are  not  at  liberty  not  to  have  certain 
perceptions  and  judgments,  and  that  these  capacities  and  tendencies  do  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  divine  revelation.  Of  the  second  book  on  Ideas, 
he  objects  to  the  novel  extension  of  the  term  Ideas  from  its  appropriate  use  in  desig- 
nating images  of  individual  sensible  objects,  to  that  signification  which  comprehends  all 
objects  of  the  mind  thinking.  He  uiges  also  that  the  ideas  treated  as  simple  by  Locke 
are  not  in  fact  such.  He  denies  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  Sensation  and  Re- 
flection ;  because  Sensation  cannot'  give  knowledge  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
intellectual  powers,  and  Reflection  means  only  Knowing  or  Consciousness.  In  the  third 
book  he  especially  objects  to  Locke's  analysis  of  our  moral  ideas — that  he  destroys 
their  authority  and  fixedness.  In  the  fourth  book  he  criticizes  his  definition  of  knowl- 
edge as  skeptical  in  its  tendency  and  logical  application,  and  for  the  following  rea^ 
sons  :— first,  in  the  case  of  particular  propositions  we  cannot  be  as  certain,  by  the  W9j 
of  ideas,  as  we  are  of  the  existence  of  the  things  which  are  the  subjects  and  predicates 
of  the  propositions ;  second,  there  are  no  such  things  in  the  miud  of  man  as  he  calls 
simple  ideas,  which  must  be  gained  before  the  mind  receives  the  knowledge  of 
things  by  perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas ;  third,  there  ore 
no  such  things  as  general  abs&ract  ideas.  Lee's  work  is  very  instructive  as  giving 
an  insight  into  the  positions  maintained  by  a  considerable  class  of  critics  and  men 
of  learning  in  his  time. 

Rev.  John  Norris,  1657-1711,  Rector  of  Bemerton  from  1691-1710,  was  an  eaznest 
critic  of  Locke  in  the  spirit  of  Kalebranche,  with  a  very  decided  leaning  to  Plato.  His 
principal  philosophical  work  is  an  Essay  towards  the  theory  of  the  ideal  or  intelligible 
world,  in  two  parts,  the  first  considering  it  absolutely  in  itself,  and  the  second  in  reki* 
tion  to  human  understanding.  Lond.,  1701-04.  In  the  appendix  to  vol.  1  of  Praoticai 
Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes,  1690,  are  added  Cursory  Remarks  upon  a  Book  called  an 
Essay  concealing  Human  Understanding.  Cf.  Locke's  comments  on  the  same — the 
works  of  John  Locke,  1794,  vol.  9th,  pp.  247-259. 

William  Sherlock,  1641-1707,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  etc.,  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  and  Future  State,  1705,  etc.,  chap,  it,  sea  3;  A  Digreuian 
concerning  Connate  Idenaor  Inbred  Knowledge^  j^^.  95-127,  attacks  Locke's  doctrines 
of  innate  ideas  in  the  spirit  of  Stillingfleet.  Cf.  Locke's  works,  Lond.,  1794,  v.  9,  p. 
293.  He  aigues  that  the  soul  has  connate  or  inbred  beliefs,  «.  ^.,  concerning  its  own 
immortality,  and  therefore  connate  or  inbred  idea$. 

John  Edwards,  1637-1716,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  vnrote  against  Locke's 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  the  following  theological  treatises :  Thoughts  concern- 
ii^  the  Causes  and  Occasions  of  Atheism,  1695 ;  a  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  and 
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Providence  of  God,  1006 ;  Sooinianism  Unmasked ;  or  the  onreasonableness  of  the 
opinion  concerning  one  article  of  faith  only,  1696  ;  a  brief  yindication  of  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith ;  and  the  Sooinian^s  Greed,  1097. 

Conyers  Place  wrote  against  Bold  (p.  868).  Remarks  with  Queries  to  Mr.  Bold,  17^ ; 
also  in  1729,  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  Visible  Creation,  in  which  he  con- 
tends that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  a  faculty  higher  than  sensation,  by  means  of 
which  it  inwardly  reflects,  and  through  which  it  obtains  its  more  important  and  abstract 
conceptions.  This  gives  knowledge  not  obtained  by  any  of  the  corporeal  faculties 
outward  or  inward.  This  knowledge  is  substantial,  imm\Bdiately  wrought  in  itself  by 
the  substance  from  the  oompetency' of  the  object  to  it,  antecedent  to  all  notices  from 
without. 

Malcolm  Fleming,  or  Flemyng,  published  in  1751  a  New  Critical  Examination  of  an 
important  passage  in  Mr.  Locke's  essay,  in  which  he  questions  the  correctness  of 
Locke's  views  respecting  Substance^  Spirit  and  Essence^  and  the  possibility  that  matter 
can  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought. 

Another  very  able  antagonist  of  Locke  was  Peter  Browne  (died  in  1735),  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works ;  the  two  works  for  which  he  is  most  distinguished  in  philosophy 
are:  TJie  Procedure  and  Limits  of  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.,  1728;  2d  ed. 
1729 ;  Tilings  Divine  and  Supernatural  conceived  by  Analogy  with  Things  Natural  and 
Human.     Lond.,  1783. 

The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  :  That  we  have  ideas  of  sensible  objects  only ;  and  of 
their  operations,  while  of  pure  spirit,  we  have  no  ideas  at  all,  but  only  of  the  opera- 
tions of  spirit  as  connected  with  a  material  body ;  those  operations  also  we  conse- 
quently designate  by  terms  borrowed  from  sensation ;  that  from  these  we  infer  the 
existence  of  spirit — of  which  and  its  operations  we  have  ideas  indirectly  and  by  Analogy 
with  material  substances  and  the  actions  to  which  their  spiritual  representatives  ore 
analogous.  If  this  is  true  of  created  and  limited  spirits,  how  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  uncreated  and  infinite  Spirit  ?  Browne's  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding  is  also,  in  some  respects,  antagonistic  to  the  theoiy  of 
Locke,  e.  g.  he  criticizes  Locke  and  all  the  writers  of  his  school  for  failing  to  distinguish 
^'  rightly  between  the  simple  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  simple  apprehension  of  the 
intellect ;  between  the  primaiy  and  simple  ideas  of  sensation  which  are  independent 
of  the  pure  intellect  and  those  secondary  compounded  ideas  which  are  its  creatures ; 
between  all  these  and  the  complex  notions  and  conceptions  of  the  mind  ;  but  above  all, 
the  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  conception  of  things  human,  when  they  ore 
direct  and  immediate,  and  when  they  are  transferred  to  things  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial by  semblance  only  and  analogy."  An  idea  of  reflection,  in  Browne's  judgment,  is 
on  empty  sound.  The  mind  does  not  know  its  operations  either  by  direct  or  reflex 
ideas.  It  only  knows  them  by  an  immediate  self -consciousness  when  they  are  employed 
on  the  ideas  of  external  objects.  It  would  know  not  its  own  existence  or  its  operations, 
were  it  not  for  some  idea  of  an  external  object  about  which  it  is  employed. 

The  highest  operation  of  Reason  is  inference  or  illation,  which  is  not  employed 
upon  our  simple  ideas  so  much  as  on  our  complex  notions.  This  excludes  the  definition 
of  knowledge  by  Locke  as  consistii^  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas.  This  definition  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  it  can  be  shown  we 
have  knowledge  of  objects  concerning  which  we  have  no  ideas ;  pre-eminently  of 
objects  supernatural,  which  we  know  by  natural  analogies  only,  and  which  analogical 
knowledge  is  enhanced  and  appealed  to  in  revealed  oommunic^tious  from  Gk)d. 
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The  doctrines  of  Browne  are  important,  not  merely  in  their  relations  to  thoee  of 
Locke,  but  because  of  their  near  and  remoter  influence  upon  speculatiTe  theology. 
BroTivne  was  an  earnest  defender  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  1697  he  wrote  a  reply  to 
Toland's  Deistical  Tracts.  lie  was  in  sympathy  with  an  active  body  of  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith  who  were  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Among  these  was  Wflliam  King,  1650-1729  ;  Bishop  of  Deny,  1691 ;  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  1702 ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1703.  King  was  the  author  of  the  treatise  De 
OrigineMali,  1702-1704;  in  English  by  Edmund  Law,  1731,  4to ;  2ded.,  with  addi- 
tions, etc.,  1732 ;  with  answers  to  Bayle  and  Leibnitz,  1738,  1758,  1781.  King  also 
published  a  sermon  on  Predestination,  1709  ;  Oxfdtd,  with  notes  by  Whately,  1821,  in 
which  doctrines  are  taught  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Browne,  respecting  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  of  God.  Cf.  El.  Logic,  by  R.  Whately,  appendix,  iv.  xy.  Cf .  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  by  Edward  Coplestonei 
London,  1821.  Cf.  H.  L.  Mansel,  The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought.  As  a  disciple  of 
Browne,  King  dissented  from.the  doctrines  of  Locke. 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
in  addition  to  his  notes  on  King's  Essay,  also  published  *^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Spaoe,  Time,  etc.,"  Cambridge,  1734,  in  which  he  dissents  from  Locke. 

Among  the  critics  of  Locke,  who  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Peter  Browne,  Zachaiy 
Mayne  deserves  conspicuous  attention.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Zachaiy  Mayne,  a 
divine  who  was  somewhat  notorious  for  his  theological  opinions  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  11,  1794,  leaving  a  son  who  was  a  physician, 
and  died  at  Northampton  in  1750,  aged  73. 

Mayne's  only  philosophical  work,  anonymous,  is  entitled,  Two  Dissertations  con- 
cerning Sense  and  the  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  Consciousness,  1727.  The 
design  of  the  dissertations  is  to  refute  the  opinion  which  the  author  describes  as  nearly 
universal  in  his  time,  that  brutes  have  the  same  intellectual  capacities  as  man.  This 
opinion,  he  asserts,  ia  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  Locke's  doctrine  of  ideas, 
which  makes  the  acts  of  sense  perception  to  be  intellectual.  Against  this  view  the 
author  contends  that  the  acts  of  neither  sense  nor  the  imagination  are  intellectual,  bat 
that  to  make  them  such  a  higher  power  must  be  added,  viz.,  the  understanding,  by 
which  alone  we  gain  notions  or  conceptions. 

The  Essay  on  consciousness  is  claimed  by  its  author  as  the  first  attempt  to  treat 
of  this  theme.  It  distinctly  reoognizes  the  functions  of  consciousness  and  of  self- 
congoiousness  as  they  have  been  subsequently  developed  in  the  schools  of  Reid  and 
Hamilton.  It  is  surprising  that  this  first  and  important  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  better  known  and  held  in  higher  honor  by  students  of  English 
philosophy. 

§  10.  Defenders  of  Locke.— Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham  in  Kent,  wrote 
with  much  spirit  and  acuteness  ^^  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  from  the  chazge  of  giving 
encouragement  to  skepticism  and  infidelity,  and  from  several  other  mistakes  and  objec- 
tions  of  the  learned  author  of  the  procedure,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  human  under - 
st-anding."  In  six  dialogfues,  Lond.,  1736  ;  also  a  second  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  Lend. , 
1738.  These  repUes  to  Bishop  Browne  reflected  the  general  sentiment  of  the  times  as 
to  the  i)ointB  of  objection  raised  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Locke,  and  seemed  to  mark 
the  termination  of  open  dissent  or  imfavorable  criticism  for  one.  or  two  generations. 

Samuel  Bold,  Rector  of  Steeple  and  Vicar  of  Shapwicke,  Dorsetshire,  1687-1736, 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  Locke's  theological  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines.   He  published  several  tracts  in  his  behalf,  which  were  collected  in  a  volume  in 
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1?06.  The  titles  follow  :  A  short  dirooxuse  of  the  Trae  Knowledge  of  Christ  Jesns  ;  to 
which  are  added  some  passages  on  the  Heaganabiene^  of  C^iristianitjf  wad  its  vindication, 
with  some  Animadyezsions  on  Mr.  John  Edwards'  Reflections  on  the  Beasonableness  of 
Christianity,  etc,  1697. 

A  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards'  brief  refleotiona  on  a  short  discourse,  etc.,  1697. 

Observations  on  the  Animadversions  on  a  late  book  entitled,  The  Beasonableness  of 
Christianity,  etc.,  1698. 

Some  considerations  on  the  principal  objections  and  arguments  which  have  been 
published  against  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1699. 

A  Discourse  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  Body :  with  two  letters  oon- 
ceming  the  neoessaiy  immateriality  of  thinking  substance,  1705. 

The  two  points  objected  to  in  Locke  which  Mr.  Bold  considers,  aie  (1.)  his  doctrine 
that  the  certainty  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  which  was  called  the  toay  of  ideas^  in  opposition  to  the  making 
i9ferences  from  maxims,  held  to  be  the  only  rational  or  Christian  way  to  knowledge 
or  certainty ;  (2. )  Locke's  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assert  that  matter  can- 
not be  endowed  ]^y  the  Creator  with  the  capacity  to  think. 

The  letters  concerning  the  necessaiy  immortality  of  the  thinking  substance  are  a 
critical  reply  to  John  Broughton's  Psychciogia^  and  also  to  John  Norris's  attempted 
demonstration  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  in  his  Theoiy  of  the  Ideal  World.  Part 
2nd. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cockbum,  bom  Trotter,  1679-1749,  was  another  zealous  defender  of 
Locke.  Her  works  were  collected  and  published  in  3  volumes,  Lond.,  1751.  They  Ure 
theological,  moral,  dramatic,  and  poetical;  but  prominent  among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  1702,  chiefly  against 
objections  waged  against  his  theoiy  of  moral  distinctions.  The  critic  contends  that 
Locke  provides  for  the  permanence  and  authority  of  these  distinctions  under  **the 
Divine  law  "  as  manifested  in  the  constitution  of  man.  Mis.  Cockbum  herself  agrees 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  her  ethical  views,  and  in  this  defence  and  her  other  writings 

on  ethics  she  earnestly  defends  this  theory.     In  1726  she  published  a  letter  to  Dr. 

Holdsworth,  occasioned  by  his  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Easter-Monday,  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same  body,  in  which  the  passages 
that  concern  Mr.  Locke  are  chiefly  considered,  etc.,  etc.  A  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke's 
Christian  principles  from  the  injurious  imputations  of  Dr.  Holdsworth,  Part  I.  ;  also 
a  vindication  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  controvert  concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  same 
body,  Part  II.,  were  prepared  about  the  same  time^  but  not  published  till  1751.  In 
1743  were  published  remarks  ux>on  some  writers  in  the  controversy  concerning  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  and  moral  obligation ;  particularly  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  the  author 
of  the  dissertation  preliminary  to  Law's  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of 
Evil,  and  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  to  which  are  prefixed  some  cur- 
sory thoughts  on  the  controversies  concerning  necessary  existence,  the  Reality  and 
Infinity  of  Space,  the  Extension  and  Place  of  Spirits,  and  on  Dr.  Watts'  notion  of  sub- 
stance. In  1747,  she  published  Remnrks  upon  the  principles  and  reasonings  of  Dr. 
Rutherforth's  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  oon- 
trary  principles  and  reasonings  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ; 
published  by  Mr.  (Bp.)  Warburton,  with  a  prefaoe.  In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Cockbum 
are  also  published  a  voluminous  correspondence  between  hers^  and  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  1693-1758,  Arohdcacon  of  Northumberland,  etc.,  on  the  nature  and  foundation 
of  moral  distinctions. 
24 
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§  11.  Tub  New  PHYSrca—The  oironmstonce  has  already  been  noidced  that  tiie 
philosophy  of  Locke  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  in  England,  whioh  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  in  1663,  and  which  culminated  in  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  ^'  mechanical^*  or  ^^  the  new  philosophy/'  as  it  was 
called,  was  not  merely  a  suooessf  ol  protest  against  many  of  the  physical  theories  of 
Descartes,  but  it  involved  the  stndy  of  the  powers  and  resonices  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  neither  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  who  was  con- 
spicuous in  furthering  the  new  philosophy  in  its  first  beginnings,  nor  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  conducted  it  in  so  many  departments  to  its  complete  triumph,  made  either  psycho- 
logy or  metaphysics  an  object  of  special  or  separate  attention.  Still,  their  influence 
upon  both  these  courses  of  spec^ation  was  not  inconsiderable  and  not  entirely  in  the 
direction  taken  by  Locke. 

Sir  Robert  Boyle,  1627-1691,  published  very  largely  in  theology  and  physics.  Col- 
lected works,  5  vols.,  fol.,  1744,  also  6  vols.,  4to,  1772.  Phil,  works  abridged,  1725, 
8vols.,4to.  TheoL  works  eplt.  1699,  4  vols.,  8vo;  1715,  3  vols.,  8vo.  The  most 
important  topics  in  philosophy  discussed  by  him  were  the  relation  of  Reason  to  Religion 
and  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes.     To  the  last  he  devoted  an  elaborale  discussion. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  1642-1727,  chief  contribution  to  metaphysics  was  in  thb  form 
of  a  scholium  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia,  1713,  respecting  Space  and  Dura- 
tion, which  was  subsequently  expanded  into  oji  d  priori  argument  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and 
the  philosophers  of  his  school.  It  is  singular,  yet  true,  that  the  subsequent  deviation 
from  Locke's  principles  and  method,  or  more  properly,  the  recognition  of  an  appropriate 
sphere  for  d  priori  truth,  for  which  Locke's  analysis  had  failed  to  provide,  should  have 
been  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  these  two  eminent  physicists.  The  fact  cannot 
be  questioned  that  speculative  philosophy  asserted  a  wider  range  of  inquiry  for  itself 
under  the  impulse  g^ven  to  it  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  the  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers of  his  school.     Cf.  D.  Stewart,  Prel.  Diss.  P.  II. ,  sec.  8. 

John  WiDrins,  1614-1672,  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
meetings  which  resulted  in  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  author  of  Principles  and  Duties 
of  Natural  Religion,  1675.  Cf.  L  Sprat,  1636-1713,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  History  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  improving  of  Natural  Knowledge,  1607 ;  also, 
Treatises  by  Joseph  Glanvil,  1680-1680 ;  also,  Attacks  on  the  Royal  Society,  by  Hemy 
Stubbe,  1631-1676.  Glanvil  was  a  very  able  critic  and  assailant  of  the  Aristotelian 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Of  his  Sceptis  Scientifica  Dugald  Stewart  says — it  is  ^*  One 
of  the  most  acute  and  original  productions  of  which  English  philosophy  had  then  to 
boast. "  Dissert,  etc.  Bishop  Wilkins  also  wrote  '*An  Essay  ioward  a  Real  Character  and 
a  Philosophical  Language  "  (Loud.,  1688),  of  which  the  second  part  treats  of  Universal 
Philosophy,  and  the  remaining  three  parts  are  devoted  to  language  in  general  and  the 
possibility  and  characteristics  of  a  philosophical  language,  or  a  Heal  Character. 

Wilkins  was  paid  to  have  been  indebted  to  George  Dalgamo,  1627-1687,  author  of 
Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  philosophica.    Loud.,  16C1. 

Dalgamo  wrote  also  Didasoolooophus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man's  Tutor,  Oxford, 
1 080,  8vo.  He  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish writers,  on  Philosophical  Grammar  and  the  teaching  of  language  to  deaf  mutes. 
See  Works  of  George  Dalgamo  of  Aberdeen,  4to,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  1834. 

A  singular  contribution  to  Philosophy  by  Robert  Green,  of  Clare  Hall,  Camb. ,  1712, 
indicates  that  the  progress  of  the  New  Philosophy  was  not  effected  without  opposition. 
It  is  entitled  The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  which  is  shown  the  insufflciencj 
of  the  present  systems  to  give  us  any  just  account  of  that  science — and  the  neoeasitj 
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tbeie  is  of  some  new  prinoiples  in  oider  to  famish  ns  with  a  true  and  real  knowledge 
of  nature.  Camb.  and  Lond. ,  1872.  ^*  The  present  systems  * '  are  the  Cartesian  and  the 
Newtonian,  and  the  anthor  discosses  at  length  the  metaphysics  of  mind  and  matter  and 
the  authority  of  the  mental  faculties,  eta,  eta,  and  the  certainty  of  knowledge.  He 
maintains  that  there  iB  neither  a  vacuum  in  the  sense  of  the  modems,  as  Newton,  eta, 
nor  a  plenum  in  the  sense  of  Descarte&  He  offers  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  square 
the  circle.    He  died  1730.    His  philosophy  was  called  the  Oremian  Philosophy. 

CHAPTER   III. — Spbculationb  bespecting    the   Natube  of  the 

Soul. 

§  12.  The  freedom  and  activity  consequent  upon  the  political  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  influence  of  Locke's  Essay,  as  also  of  the  new  phy- 
sics, were  manifest  in  the  variety  of  directions  taken  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  dii^ctions  was  towards 
materialism.  Discussions  and  controversies  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  immortality  of  the  soul  began  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  were  prosecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth.  This 
materialism  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  and  its  positions  were  urged 
in  several  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  lines  of  argument  The 
materialists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  were  reinforced  in  their  confidence 
by  the  position  taken  by  Locke  against  tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  Des- 
cartes in  regard  to  the  essence  of  the  soul — Locke  asserting  that  there 
was  no  inherent  impossibility  that  matter  should  be  endowed  witli  the 
power  of  thinking,  as  against  Descartes'  axiom  that  the  essence  of 
spirit  is  thought.  The  mechanical  philosophy  common  to  Descartes 
and  Newton  favored  their  reasonings  in  some  degree.  The  oppo- 
nents of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  of,  immortality  by  supernatural 
attestations  contended  that  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  was  im- 
possible. 

Many  of  the  so-called  Free  Thinkers,  or  Deists,  were  avowed  Mate- 
rialists. The  chapter  in  Bishop  Butlei-'s  Analogy, "  Of  a  Future  Life  " 
indicates  the  occasion  for  an  argument  against  Materialism,  and  enables 
the  reader  toinfer  what  were  the  current  arguments  urged  in  its  support. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  ardent  believers  in  Christianity  sought  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance  by  contending  that  the  soul  is  not  naturally  im- 
mortal, but  .that  its  future  existence  is  simply  a  gift  of  God,  which  is 
both  iniparted  and  announced  by  supernatural  agencies  and  instru- 
mentB.  Among  the  many  writers  who  wrote  directly  and  incidentally 
upon  this  subject  three  may  be  named  as  conspicuous,  viz,y  William 
Coward,  Henry  Dodwell  and  Andrew  Baxter. 
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§  13.  William  Coward— 1056-1725— was  a  physician,  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and 
Wadham  College ,  in  Oxford.  His  first  pablication  was  issued  under  the  peeudonym  of 
Eittibhis  Pspealetfiea^  **  Seoond  Thoughts  ooncerning  the  Human  Soul,  demonstrating 
the  notion  of  a  human  soul,  as  believed  to  be  a  spiriiual  immortal  sufastaiioe  united  to 
a  human  body,  to  be  a  plain  heathenish  invention,  and  not  consonant  to  the  prindples 
of  philosophy,  reason,  or  religion,*'  etc.,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  waa,  that 
every  man  dies  as  a  beast  but  has  the  prerogative  to  be  raised  to  life  again. 

Replies  were  written  by  several  writers,  as  Dr.  William  Nichols,  1664-1712,  John 
Broughton,  John  Turner,  WilliamAsheton,  D.D.,  and  others ;  to  some  of  which  Coward 
replied,  as  also  to  other  replies.  The  titles  of  the  principal  works  by  himself  and  his 
antagonists  are  given  below.  Two  of  Coward's  works,  the  Second  Thoughts  and  the 
Grand  Essay,  were  burned  under  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  common 
hangman,  in  1704. 

§  14.  Henry  Dodwell— 1641-1711 ;  Trin.  ColL,  Dublin,  was  Camden  Professor  of 
History  in  Oxford,  in  1C88,  but  lost  this  post  in  1691,  by  refusing  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  d^oiasty.  He  was  well  known  as  a  non-juring  High  Churchman, 
a  voluminous  and  various  writer  on  knany  topics  of  ancient  chronology  and  church  gov- 
ernment, and  notorious  for  his  extreme  opinions  on  many  topics,  prominently  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  In  1706  he  published  a  treatise  which  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  discussion  on  this  subject,  which  had  become  aUeady  sufficiently  active.  Its 
title  indicates  his  position,  viz.,  **  An  Epistolary  Discourse  proving  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  first  Fathers  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal,  but  immortal- 
ized actually  by  the  pleasure  of  Ood,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
divine  baptismal  spirit.  Wherein  is  proved  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this 
inunortality  since  the  apostles,  but  only  the  Bishops." 

The  distinction  between  body,  soul  and  spirit,  conceived  to  be  formally  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  supposed,  when  interpreted  by  the  principles  of  Locke's  philoso- 
phy and  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  dogmas  of  sacramental  grace  on  the  other, 
to  give  countenance  and  authority  to  the  views  of  Dodwell,  and  others  less  extreme 
than  he,  who  denied  the  so-calied  natural  and  necessary  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  materialists  and  immaterialists,  Deists  and  Christians,  dissented  from  and  attacked 
the  doctrines  of  Dodwell,  and  thus  complicated  the  discussion,  which  was  already  sufi&- 
cienUy  mixed.  William  Coward  and  Henry  Layton  on  the  one  side,  and  John  Norris, 
Joseph  Pitts,  Edmund  Chishull,  Thomas  MUls,  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.,  Samuel  Bold  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  on  the  other,  participated  in  the  very  warm  discussions  which  ensued. 
The  discussions  on  this  special  topic  entered  very  largely  into  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  English  Deists  and  the  defenders  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  Deists  insist- 
ed on  Immortality  as  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  the  soul,  and  so  self-evident  as  to 
be  incapable  of  being  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Revelation.  Others  took  the  op- 
posite extreme,  denying  immortality  altogether. 

§  15.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century  Andrew  Baxter  resumed  the  discussion.  He 
was  bom  in  Aberdeen  about  1686,  and  died  1750,  was  educated  at  the  Unirersity,  and 
spent  his  life  as  a  private  tutor  in  that  city  and  on  the  coDtinent.  He  is  chiefly  known 
by  his  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  an  ^'  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the  soul  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  Reason  and  Phi- 
losophy."   2d  edition.    London,  1737. 

The  date  of  the  first  edition  is  unknown.  The  points  which  Baxter  seeks  to  estab- 
lish are  the  following  :  (1. )  Ineitia  is  an  essential  property  of  matter  and  is  inconsistent 
with  its  possessing  the  active  power  which  spirit  manifests.   (2.)  All  the  effects  aacrib- 
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ed  toother  material  powers  or  properties  are  prodnoed  by  the  direct  agency  of  some 
Immaterial  Being.  Henoe  there  is  a  direct  and  constant  and  nnivexsal  Proyidence.  (3. ) 
The  soul  is  a  simple  and  uncomponnded  snbstance-^and  is  therefore  naturally  immor- 
tal. (4.)  The  mnd  after  death  is  neither  insensible  nor  inactive — as  sgainst  Locke's 
view  that  matter  may  think.  (5.)  The  aig[aments  against  the  sours  immortality  after 
the  example  of  Lucretius  are  fallacious.  (6.)  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  mechanism  of  the  body  or  its  partides.  (7.)  Matter  is  real— as 
against  Berkeley.    (8.)  Matter  is  neither  eternal  nor  uncreated. 

In  1750,  Mr.  Baxter  published  an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  of  his  Inquiry,  in  fur- 
ther Tindicatlon  of  his  view  that  material  phenomena  are  produced  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  Deity,  and  not  by  mechanism  or  second  causes. 

In  1779  was  published  The  Evidence  of  Reason  in  proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  independent  of  the  more  abstruse  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit, 
from  the  MSS.  of  Baxter.  Baxter  prepared  for  the  use  of  his  pupils— JfoM^,  sive 
Gosmotheoria,  puerilis  dialogus,  Lond.  1740,  which  was  published  in  English  in  an 
enlarged  form  in  1745,  under  the  title  of  Matho^  etc.,  wherein,  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  briefly  explained,  the  principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
are  deduced  and  demonstrated. 

g  16.  The  principal  works  in  these  several  controversies  are  the  following : — 

Bichard  Bentley.  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  Think ;  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  from  the  FaooltieB 
of  the  SooL    London,  1693. 

Henry  Layton.    Obaervadona  upon  a  Sermon,  intltnled,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism,  etc.    London,  1092. 

Timothy  Manlove.    The  Immortalil?  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  practically  improved.    London,  IGSft, 

Henry  Laj'ton.  Obscrvadons  upon  a  short  Treatise  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Manlovo ;  intituled,  The 
ImmortaliLy  of  the  Soul  asserted.    London?  1097  ? 

Blchard  Bnrthogge.    Of  the  Soul  of  the  World ;  and  of  Particnlar  Souls.    London,  1699. 

Henry  Layton.    An  Argument  concerning  the  Human  Soul's  Separate  Subsistence.    London  ?  1099? 

William  Coward^  M.D*    Second  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  eta    London,  170S. 

Matthew  Hole.  An  Antidote  against  Infidelity.  In  Answer  to  a  Book  entitled  Second  Thoughts,  eto. 
London,  1702. 

John  Turner.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the  Separable  Existence  and  Immortality  of  the  Son!,  ftrom  a  Late 
Author's  Second  Thoughts.    Lond.,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.  Observations  upon  a  Treatise  intituled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Sepazate  EzlsteDce  of  the 
Boul,  from  a  Late  Author's  Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner.    London,  1703. 

VindicisB  Mentis.    An  Essay  of  the  Being  and  Nature  of  Mind,  etc.    London,  1702. 

Henry  Layton.    Observations  upon  a  Treatise  intituled  Vbididie  Mentis.    Lond.,  ITOSL 

Benjamin  Keach.  The  French  Impostour  Detected ;  or,  Zach.  Housel  tryod  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
cast,  etc.    Lond.,  1708. 

Alethins  Phylopsychia,  (psendon.)  *vxoiioyia ;  or.  Serious  Thoughts  on  Second  Thoughts.  Written  in 
opposition  to  a  book  by  Dr.  Wra.  Coward.    Lond. 

Henry  Layton.  Arguments  and  Beplies  in  a  Dispute  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc. 
Lond.,  1708. 

John  Broughton.    Psychologla ;  or.  An  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Bational  Soul.    Lond.,  1708. 

William  Coward.  The  Grand  Bs^ay ;  or,  A  Vindication  of  Beason  and  Beligion  against  the  Impostures 
of  Philosophy ;  with  an  Epistolary  Beply  to  Mr.  Bronghton>  Psychologia.    1704. 

Henry  Layton.    ObKervatlons  upon  a  Treatiac  entitled  Psychologia,  etc    Lond.,  1708. 

WUliam  Coward,  MD.  Farther  Thoughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  Defence  of  Second  Thoughts, 
etc.,  etc.    Lond.,  1708. 

John  Turner.    A  Farther  Vindication  of  the  SouPs  Separate  Existence,  eto.    Lond.,  1708. 

LawTencc  Smith,  LL.D.    The  Evidence  of  Things  not  Seen,  etc.    Lond.,  1701  ?  '03. 

F.  Gregory.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc.,  occasioned  by  a  book  entitled 
Second  Thoughts.    Lond.,  1704. 

Henry  Layton.    A  Search  after  Souls,  etc.    Lond.,  1706. 

Henry  Dodwell.  An  EpiKto1ar>'  Discourse,  proving,  from  the  Scriptores  and  the  First  Fathers,  that  the 
Soul  is  a  Principle  natuxully  mortal,  etc.    Lond.,  1706. 
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Bdmnnd  ChiBha]!.  A  CbArgo  of  Heresy,  maintained  against  Mr.  Dodw^'a  late  EpiitolMT  IKaooorae. 
Lond.,  1706. 

Samuel  Clarke.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwcll,  wherein  all  the  Arguments  in  his  Eplatolaiy  Diaocnuae  are 
particularly  answered,  etc.    Lond.,  1706. 

John  Turner.  Justice  done  to  Human  Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  DodwelTs  late  Book,  entitled  An 
Epistolary  Discourse.    Lond.,  1706. 

Human  Souls  Naturally  ImmortaL    Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E.    Load.,  1707. 

Thomas  MiUes.  The  Natural  Immortality  of  the  Soul  asserted  and  proved  from  the  Serlptores,  etc.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.    Oxford,  1707. 

Daniell  Whitby.  Beflections  on  some  Assertions  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  contained  in  a  book 
intituled  An  Epistolaiy  Discourse,  etc    London,  1707. 

Human  Souls  KaturaUy  Immortal.  Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E.  With  a  reoommexida- 
tory  preface.  By  Jeremy  Collier,  M.  A  Lond.,  1707.  Of  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  NottIs  makes  honor- 
able mention  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  p.  107,  commending  especially  the  following  remark  ag&iftst  Mr. 
Locke :  "  For  if  the  idea  of  matter  be  complete  without  thinking,  If  there  is  no  such  faculty  to  be  found  about 
it,  if  there  must  be  a  foreign  power  superadded  before  anything  of  thought  can  emerge,  it  follows  evidently 
from  Lockers  concession  that  a  being  capable  of  thinking  must  be  of  a  nobler  and  quite  different  kind  from 
nttUear  and  motion.**  The  sentence  following  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  times :  "  Now,  from  the  soul's 
being  immaterial,  its  immortality  follows  of  course :  that  which  is  immaterial  has  no  principles  of  diasolntion 
in  it." 

John  Norris.  A  Philosophical  Discourse  oonoeming  the  Natunl  Immortality  of  the  SouL  Occasioned 
by  Mr.  DodwelPs  late  Epistolaiy  Discourse.    Lond.,  1708. 

Henry  Dodwell.    A  Preliminary  Defence  of  the  Epistolary  Discourse,  etc.    Lond.,  1707. 

-^— —  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human  Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc. 
Being  an  Explication  of  a  famous  pannage  in  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphon.  With  an 
Appendix  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  John  Norris.     Lond.,  1706. 

John  Norris.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  In  answer  to 
one  from  him.    Lond..  1709. 

John  or  Joseph  Pittn.  'H  xapi«  ioOtla^^  2  Tim.  i.  9,— that  is,  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Author  of  Inunor- 
tality,  etc.    A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwoll's  Epistolaiy  Discourse,  etc.    London,  ITOS. 

Edmund  ChishuIL  Some  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  set  in  a  true  and  clear  light  as  they  relate  to  Mr. 
Dodwell's  unhappy  Question  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    London,  1708. 

John  PlttB.  A  Defence  of  the  Animadversions  on  Mr.  Ghishuirs  Charge  of  Heretic  against  Mr.  Dodwel]*s 
Epistolary  Discoume.    A  Beply  to  a  late  Tract,  some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr.     Lond.,  1T08. 

John  or  Joseph  Pitts.  Immortality  Preternatural  to  Human  Souls,  etc.  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Dodwell 
against  that  Part  of  Mr.  Clark's  Answer  which  concerns  the  Fathers.    Lond.,  1708. 

Heniy  DodwclL  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Eternal  Bewards  or  Punishments  of  all  that  ^lear  the 
Gospel,  etc.    Lond.,  1708. 

William  Coward,  M.D.  The  Just  Scrutiny ;  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Modem  Notions  of  the  Soul. 
Lond.,  1706,  or  later. 

Ben j.  Bayly.     Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  ite  Distinction  from  the  Body.    1707! 

John  Witty.    The  First  Principles  of  Modern  Deism  Confuted.    Loml.,  1707. 

Benjamin  Hampton,  a  barrister.  The  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul  after  Death  proved  from  Scripture, 
Beason,  and  Philosophy.    1711. 

Robert  Bragge.    A  Brief  Essay  concerning  the  Soul  of  Man.    Lond.,  172S. 

Andrew  Baxter.    An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  etc    London,  1746. 

An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  of  the  Enquiiy  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  wherdn 

the  Principles  laid  down  there  are  cleared  from  some  Objections,  etc.    Lend.,  1760. 

Samuel  Oolliber.    Free  Thoughts  concerning  Souls ;  in  Four  EssayH.    Lond.,  1734. 

John  Jackson,  of  Leloester.  A  Dissertation  on  Matter  and  Spirit ;  with  some  Remarks  on  a  Book  (by  A. 
Baxter)  enUUed  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  SouL    Lond.,  17%. 

William  Windle.    An  Enquiry  into  the  Immaturiality  of  Thinking  Substances,  etc    Lond.,  1738^ 

Vincent  Perronet.    Some  Inquiries  chiefly  relating  to  Spiritual  Beings,  etc.    Lond.,  1740. 

A  Letter  to  the  Author  (A.  Baxter)  of  a  book  intituled  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul, 
wherein  the  State  of  the  Soul,  in  its  Separate  Existence,  is  particularly  considered.    Lend.,  1741. 

— —  Man  More  than  a  Machine.  Wherein,  1,  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  demonstrated. 
Lond.,  1752. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul :  its  Origin,  Properties,  and  Faculties.    Lond.,  1750. 

J.  Robinson,  M.D..  Philosophical  atad  Scriptural  Inquiries  Into  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  Mankind, 
considered  only  as  Rational  Beings,  etc.    Lond.,  1757. 
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Gtleb  Fleming.  A  Surrey  of  the  Search  after  Soula,  by  Dr.  Ooward,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Mr.  Baxter,  Dr. 
Sykefl,  Dr.'Law,  l£r.  Peckard,  and  others.    Lond.,  1758. 

Peter  Peokard.     Otwervations  on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  eta    Lond.,  1759. 

Caleb  Fleming.  A  Defence  of  the  Consctoiui  Scheme  against  that  of  the  MortaUst.  Oocaaioned  by  Mr. 
Peter  Ftekard's  Observations  on  Mr.  Fleming's  Sur\'ey,  etc.    Lend.,  1759. 

An  Essay  towards  demonstrating  the  Immateriality  and  Free  Agency  of  the  Soul.  In  Answer  to  two 
Pamphlets,  etc.    Lond.,  1760. 

Thomas  Broughton.  A  Defence  of  the  commonly  received  Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul,  m  an  immaterial 
and  naturally  immortal  Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of  some  Modem  Writers,  etc.  Bn&vA^ 
1766. 

A  Warning  against  Popish  Doctrines;  or,  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thos.  Broughton's  Defence  of  an 
Zmmortality  in  Man,  eta    Lond.,  1797. 

CHAPTEE  IV. — Philosophy  in  Connection  with  the  Deistical 

CONTEOVBESY. 

§  17.  The  philosophy  of  the  so-called  English  Deists  was  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  school  of  Locke  ;  and  the  philosophical  defenders 
of  Christianity  naturally  adapted  their  arguments  of  defence  to  the  ar- 
guments which  were  employed. 

To  a  certain  extent,  both  attack  and  defence  tried  and  tested  the 
new  philosophy,  as  they  developed  its  defects  and  weaknesses,  and 
manifested  its  strength  to  resist  and  reply.  Inasmuch  as  the  argu- 
ments of  the  assailants  of  Christianity  were  largely  philosophical,  the 
same  was  true  of  the  arguments  of  its  defenders.  Ilobbes  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  represented  each  his  own  philosophical  tenets ; 
the  influence  of  neither  was  set  aside  by  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. Conspicuous  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Chris- 
tianity subsequent  to  Locke,  are  John  Toland,  Antony  Ashley  Cooper 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Matthew  Tindal,  Antony  Collins,  Thomas 
Morgan,  Bernard  de  Mandeville,  and  David  Hume.  Among  the  philo- 
sophical defender  of  Christianity  we  name  Samuel  Clarke,  D.D., 
John  Brown,  George  Berkeley,  Joseph  Butler,  and  George  Campbell. 

The  courses  of  sermons  preached  at  the  Lectures  instituted  by  Sir 
Kobert  Boyle,  particularly  the  earlier  courses,  from  1691  to  1732, 
8  vols,  folio,  Lond.,  1739,  contain  profound  discussions  of  philosophical 
subjects,  and  give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  speculative  activity  of 
the  English  mind  at  this  period.  John  Ray,  1627-1704,  published  in 
1691,  "  The  wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation,"  one 
of  the  fii-st  attempts  in  the  language  formally  to  illustrate  the  truths 
of  Natural  Religion  by  examples  of  design  or  final  cause,  as  mani- 
fested in  nature. 

Cf.  Jolm  Leland,  1691-1766.  A  View  of  the  principal  Deistical 
writers,  etc.,  etc. ;  London,  1754-56, 3  vols.    Philip  Skelton,  Deism  Re- 
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vealed:  2  vols.,  London,  1749.  G.  Lechler :  Geschichte  des  Englischen 
Deismus,  1841.  A.  S.  Farrar,  "  A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought** 
London  and  New  York,  1868.  John  Hunt,  "  History  of  Eeligious 
Thought  in  England,"  etc    Lond.,  vol  L,  1870;  U.,  1871. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    ABSATLAKTS  OF   GHBIBTIAKrTT. 

JohnToland,*  1669-1722:  published  in  1696,  *<  Christianity  not  mysterious,''  the 
design  of  which  vas  to  show,  that  *^  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels  contrary  to  reason^ 
nor  above  it;  and  that  no  Christian  doctrine  can  properly  be  called  a  mystery."  He  ex- 
plains the  province  of  reason  and  the  means  of  information  which  man  has,  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  and  asserts  that  statements  contradictoiy  to  reason  cannot  be  re- 
ceived, and  if  above  reason  they  cannot  be  nndeistood.  Moreover  reason,  being  the 
only  gnide,  is  fv  safe  guide.     Last  of  all,  Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  mysterioiu. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Toland  was  the  immediate  oocasion  of  the  attadc  upon 
Locke  by  Stillingfleet.  Locke  resented  with  some  spirit  being  associated  with  Toland 
as  of  *^  the  new  way  of  thinking.  *' 

Antony  Collins,  1676-1729 ;  Eton  and  King's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  an  fisaay 
concerning  the  use  of  Reason  in  Theology,  Lond.,  1707.  A  Discourse  on  Freethinking, 
1713.  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  and  Necessity,  1715.  A 
r^scourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1724.  Scheme  of  Lit- 
eral Prophecy  considered,  etc,  1727. 

The  Essay  on  the  use  of  Reason  in  Religion  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  Archbishop 
King's  sermon  on  Predestination,  in  which  the  philosophical  principles  of  Bishop  Peter 
Brown  are  applied  to  this  theological  doctrine.  It  is  an  able  discussion  of  the  grounds 
and  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Discourse  on  Freethinking  discusses  the  relation  of  Reason  to  the  acceptance 
and  the  interpretation  of  Revelation,  with  great  acuteness  and  ability,  in  a  spirit  not 
favorable  to  much  of  the  current  theology  of  the  time.  Richard  Bentley  assailed  this 
treatise  under  the  name  of  PhileutJtei^  Lipgiensia. 

The  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  attracted  great  attention  in  its  time,  and  ex- 
pounded with  great  dialectical  skill  the  ruder  and  less  completely  developed  doctrine  of 
Hobbes,  which  had  been  in  part  sanctioned  by  Locke.  The  author  denies  Liberty,  in 
a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  but  he  contends  for  it  when  it  signifies  *'  a  power  in 
man  to  do  as  he  wills  or  pleases."  (2.)  When  he  affirms  necessity,  he  contends  for 
^*  what  is  called  moral  necessity,  meaning  that  man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble being,  is  determined  by  his  reason  and  senses,"  in  contrast  with  clocks  and  watches, 
which  for  want  of  sensation  and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physical  or 
mechanical  necessity. 

3.  He  contends  that  his  views  are  the  sole  foundation  of  morality,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  in  society.  His  arguments  are  six,  viz.:  1.  From  experience ;  2.  from 
the  impossibility  of  Liberty;    3.  from  the  imperfection  of  Liberty  and  the  perfection  of 

*  In  1093  the  mincullaneous  works  of  Charles  Blount,  1654-169S,  with  papers  by  other  writen,  were  pab- 
lUhod  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  **"  Oracles  of  Reason.**  Locke's  treatise  on  the  "  RcasonableneBS  of 
Christianity**  was  published  in  1698.  In  1794,  Charies  Leslie  published  A  Short  and  Ea^y  Method  with 
Deists.  In  1697,  Dr.  John  Cockbum  published  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Necessity,  and  Bvidcnoe  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 
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Necessity  ;  4.  from  the  oomuderation  of  the  Divine  prescieiioe ;  5.  from  the  natoie  and 
use  of  rewards  and  punishments ;   6.  from  the  nature  of  morality. 

Six  objections  are  answered,  yiz. :  1.  That  if  men  are  necessary  agents,  punish- 
ments are  unjust ;  2.  and  are  useless ;  3.  reasoning,  entreaties,  blame,  and  praise  are 
useless ;  4.  also  the  use  of  any  physioal  remedies  is  useless ;  5.  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  groundless ;  6.  the  murder  of  Julius  Csdsar  could  not  possibly  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Enquiry  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  argument  for  Philosophical  Necessity,  by 
presenting  all  the  considerations  in  its  support  in  the  briefest  language,  covering  the 
most  comprehensive  import.  The  objections  are  disposed  of  with  great  skill  and  the 
answers  are  stated  with  conciseness  and  point.  Though  one  of  the  shortest  philosoph 
ical  treatises  in  the  English  langpiage,  it  is  one  of  the  ablest,  the  most  characteristic, 
and  the  most  influential  The  attacks  and  oriticisms  of  Collins  upon  the  Christian 
Evstom  were  exegetical  chiefly,  and  therefore  do  not  require  notice  here. 

So  formidable  were  his  writings  on  Prophecy  regarded,  as  to  have  received  in  all 
tbirty-five  answers.  Among  tiiese  are  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler,  Br.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Arthur  Ashley  Sykes.  Collins  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Locke,  and 
was  distinguished  for  acumen  and  logical  vigor  and  boldness,  with  a  certain  nobleness 
of  nature  which  reminds  us  of  Leesing.  Critics  differ  as  to  what  were  his  real  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  1720,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Collins  publii^ed  a  vindication  of  his 
Inquiry,  in  a  treatise  **  On  Liberty  and  Necessity."  This  defence  was  answered  by 
two  Anglican  divines ;  viz.,  John  Jackson,  1686 — 17()3,  in  a  Defence  of  Human  Liberty, 
in  the  2d  ed. ,  1720,  and  Dr.  Phillips  Gretton,  in  Remarks  on  Two  Pamphlets,  by 
A.  C,  Esq.,  1730. 

Antony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  1671-1713,  taught  an  elegant 
Platonism,  with  no  special  philosophic  depth  or  exactness,  and  owed  his  influence 
chiefly  to  his  ornate  and  popular  diction,  and  his  social  position.  His  writings  are. 
Characteristics  of  Men,  Matters,  Opinions,  and  Times,  1711-23,  which  is  a  collection  of 
tracts  publishe  1  at  different  periods  of  Jiis  life ;  also,  Letters,  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a 
Young  Man  at  the  University,  1716.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  Innate  ideas  in  decided 
opposition  to  Locke,  and  argued  from  it,  in  the  manner  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  that  a 
supernatural  revelation  was  not  required.  Ho  urged  moreover  that  such  a  revelation 
was  not  only  useless  but  mischievous,  as  any  influences  derived  from  the  consideration 
of  reward  or  punishment  must  be  mercenary,  and  therefore  demoralising.  He  defined 
virtue  as  ^^  a  conformity  of  our  affections  with  our  natural  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
Leautiful  in  things,  or  with  the  moral  objects  of  right  and  wrong."  The  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Virtue,  according  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Pi^ot^ress  of  EUiioal  Philonophp, 
*"  contains  more  intimations  of  an  original  and  important  nature  than  perhaps  any  pre- 
ceding work  of  modem  times.  ^ 

Shaftesbury  contends  for  the  existence  of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against 
Hobbea  Moral  goodness  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  love  for  the  general  over  private 
good.  The  sense  of  right  or  wrong  is  a  reflex  sense.  In  these  doctrines  he  anticipates 
Hutcheson,  and  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  phrase,  t/ie  inoral  sense.  His 
demonstrations  of  the  nobleness  of  virtue  are  eloquent  and  able.  Even  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality,  when  stated  without  reference  to  Christianity,  is  beautifully  and 
truly  expressed. 

Matthew  Tindal,  1657-1733,  published,  17:12,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation, 
which  attracted  general  attention^  and  deserves  a  special  interest  from  the  circumstance 
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*'  Uiat  it  was  thiB  book  to  which,  moce  than  to  any  other  single  woik.  Bishop  Butler's 
Analogy  was  designed  as  a  reply."  Tindal  says  that  natozal  religion  is  complete  and 
Boffioient,  and  that  oomseqaently  a  revelation  is  unnecessary,  and  any  obligation  to  ac- 
cept it  is  impossible.  All  religion  must  have  one  aim,  to  achieve  human  perfection  bj 
a  life  according  to  human  natore.  The  incolcation  of  positive  as  distinguished  from 
moral  duties  is  inconsistent  vrith  the  good  of  man  by  creating  an  independent  rule. 
Christianity  can  therefore  be  only  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature. 

Thomas  Moxgan,  d.  1743,  published  The  Moral  Philosopher  in  1737.  He  makes  moral 
ezcellenoe  the  only  test  of  eveiy  system  of  religion,  and  argues  that  an  higtCFrig 
revelation  of  positive  duties  is  inadmissible.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  eystems  when 
tried  by  this  test  are  found  wanting.  This  work  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  Biah- 
op  Warburton*8  Treatise  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ;  1737-^8. 

Bernard  de  MandeviUe,  M.D.,  1670-1733,  was  a  native  of  Dort,  Holland,  but  a 
resident  in  England.  He  was  a  prolific  author  on  various  subjects,  and  some  of  Ms 
works  are  notoriously  indecent.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  philosophy 
is  The  Fable  of  the  Bees;  or.  Private  Vices  Public  Benefits.  1714.  Enhuged,  1728. 
2d  part,  1728  ;  both  parts,  1732-1795. 

The  ethical  theory,  if  his  theory  may  be  called  ethical,  is  indicated  by  the  title 
of  his  notorious  work  :  What  i&  called  a  vice  is  in  fact  a  public  benefit.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  moral  impulses  or  springs  of  action.  Each  in  its  place  is 
natural  and  legitimate,  and  the  general  welfare  is  best  promoted  by  giving  indulgence 
to  all.  The  restraints  on  human  desires  and  passions  by  the  magistrate  and  the  priest 
are  factitious  and  unnaturaL  While  Hobbes  contended  that  the  ethical  distinctions 
which  are  made  by  the  community  are  in  a  sense  necessary  to  the  public  good,  Mande- 
viUe  taught  that  any  restraint  upon  private  vices  is  simple  usurpation. 

The  theory  of  Mandeville,  like  that  of  Hobbes,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Fiugliflh  speculation,  because  it  aroused  counter-theories  and  stimulated  to 
prof  ounder  inquiries. 

§  18.  David  Hume,  cf .  pp.  130-4.  To  the  text  of  Ueberweg  we  add  the  following  in 
respect  to  this  very  able  philosopher.  Hume's  Essay,  Of  Mirades,  and  his  Dialogues 
concerning  Natural  Religion,  deserve  special  notice.  The  Essay  of  Miracles  aroused 
general  attention  and  provoked  active  criticism.  Its  doctrine  is,  *^  that  no  testimony 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  would  be  more  miraculous  than 
the  fact  which  it  endeavors  to  establish ;  and  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruc- 
tion of  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  de- 
gree of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior."  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  men  should  be  deceived  or  utter  falsehood.  It  is  contrarj 
to  experience  that  a  miracle  should  be  performed.  Therefore  it  is  rational,  i.  «.,  ac- 
cording to  experience,  to  reject  any  testimony  rather  than  to  credit  any  miracle.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  Hume  had  any  right,  according  to  the  principles  of  his 
fundamental  philosophy  of  causatioUf  etc.,  to  appeal  to  experience  at  all ;  experience 
being  with  him  only  customary  or  prevailing  associations. 

The  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  are  in  a  skeptical  spirit.  The  personages 
in  the  dialogues  do  indeed  represent  almost  every  shade  of  opinion  and  method  of 
argument ;  but  the  ablest  and  most  elaborate  argument  offered  is  to  this  effect,  that 
when  we  apply  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  any  reasoning  from  effect 
.  to  cause,  or  from  designed  effects  to  a  designer,  we  transcend  altogether  the  limits  pxe- 
'  scribed  by  experience.  We  are  only  justified  in  reasoning  to  either  conclusion  when  we 
have  observed  causes  like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  produce  effects  or  de- 
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fligns  which  aie  similar.  In  other  words,  the  oaiiaes  and  effects,  the  designers  and  the  h 
designs  of  experienoe  are  nnif onnly  finite.  We  have  no  experience  which  wairants 
us  in  proceeding  from  a  finite  to  an  infinite.  In  like  manner,  experienoe  does  not  war- 
rant ns  in  conceiTing  at  all  of  an  infinite  and  uncreated  being.  Moreover,  we  cannot,  '  '^ 
if  we  would,  form  any  definite  conception  of  such  a  being,  or  of  his  attributes.  It 
follows  that  philosophy  justifies  neither  the  processes  nor  the  results  ^propounded  in 
Natural  Religion. 

It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Hume  (notably  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
of.  Hamilton's  Beid,  pp.  129, 444,  467, 489),  whether  his  skeptical  arguments  are  offered 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  processes  of  common  sense  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by  representing  the  results  of  its 
analysis  as  equally  probable  in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directions  of 
thoughtw  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by  Hume  in  this  discussion  favors 
somewhat  this  construction  ;  but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression  left  upon 
the  unbiassed  mind,  that  Hume  had  no  confidence  in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  ap-  / 
plied  to  super-sensual  or  spiritual  beings  and  relation& 

P.  S.  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,— 1678-17d7,.^ha8  been  sometimes 
counted  among  the  philosophical  assailants  of  Christianity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  imreasonably.  Whatever  other  merits  his  writings  on  these  subjects  may  have  had, 
they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called  philosophical. 

Philosophical  Defsndebs  of  Christiaiyity. 
Samuel  Olabkb  aih)  Hib  Schoot^. 

§  19.  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  1675,  Caius  Coll.,  Camb.,  Rec- 
tor of  St.  James,  Westminster,  1709  ;  died,  1729.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  produced 
an  improved  translation  of  Rohaolt^s  Physics  on  the  principles  of  Descartes,  the  received 
text-book  in  Physics  at  Cambridge.  To  this  translation,  published  in  1097,  he  append- 
ed copious  notes,  which  refuted  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  text  and  substituted  for 
them  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  contributions  to  Philosophy  were,  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ;  the  Obligations  of  Natural  Religion  and 
the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  etc.  This  treaUse  was  originally 
composed  as  two  series  of  sermons,  and  preached  in  1704-5  at  the  Lecture  instituted  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell  about  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
etc. ,  1706.  A  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnitz 
and  Dr.  Clarke  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating  to  the  principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Religion,  to  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to  Dr.  Clarke,  concern- 
ing Liberty  and  Necessity,  with  the  Doctor's  answers,  1717.  Remarks  upon  a  Book  en- 
titled A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,  1717.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.R.S.,  occasioned  by  the  controversy  relating  to  the  proportion 
of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion.     Phil.  Trans.,   No.  401.     1728. 

In  these  treatises  theological  doctrines  are  more  or  less  freely  discussed  and  the 
theological  applications  of  philosophical  principles  are  prominently  considered ;  yet  there 
is  taught  a  system  of  philosophy  which  in  many  particulars  was  distinct  and  independ- 
ent of  the  principles  and  method  inculcated  by  Locke,  cf.  p.  370. 

In  the  discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod  he  attempts  an  d 
priori  demonstration,  which  comprehends  the  following  Theses : 

(1)  Something  has  existed  from  eternity.     This  is  true,  whether  eternity  is  or  is  not 
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ocmoeiTable.  (2)  This  aomefthing  ia  an  immutable  and  independent  Being,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  ooneelTe  an  eternal  aocoesaion  ol  dependent  beings.  (8)  This  Being  must 
be  self -existent,  i.  «. ,  noseaaazily  existent,  because  to  anppoae  snch  a  being  non-exiBtent 
woold  involve  a  oontradiction,  chiefly  becaose  it  would  obl^  ns  to  believe  in  infinite 
apace  and  infinite  time  without  a  substance  of  which  these  are  modesw  This 
being  cannot  be  the  material  world,  either  in  ite  matter  or  motion.  Nor  is  it  necea- 
sarily  true  that,  according  to  Spinoza,  the  material  world  should  be  apart  or  a  mode  of 
the  one  substance  of  this  writer.  (4)  The  substance  or  eesence  of  thia  self -existent 
aubetanoe  is  incomprehensible.  Infinite  space  does  not  adequately  set  it  forth.  The  de- 
finitions of  the  Schoolmen,  e,  ^.,  Furtu  aetiM^  mera  fcrma^  signify  nothing  except  the 
perfection  of  hia  attributea.  (5)  Many  of  lua  attributea,  however,  are  demonatnble, 
t.  e. ,  are  involved  in  the  nature  of  things :  and  first,  he  ia  eternal  (6)  He  is  also  in* 
finitely  onmipreaent  in  his  essence  and  attributes.  (7)  He  ia  neceaaarily  but  one.  (8)  He 
iii  intelligent.  This  ia  not  easily  proved  <2  priori^  but  demonstrable  d  pogteriori,  from  the 
variety  and  degrees  of  perfection  in  thinga,  and  from  the  intelligence  that  belongs  to 
created  beings.  Such  intelligence  is  a  distinct  quality  and  cannot  be  a  property  of  mat- 
ter. Matter  cannot  think.  This  ia  further  demonstrated  from  the  beauty,  order,  and  final 
cause  of  things.  (9)  Thia  aelf -existent  and  intelligent  agent  ia  a  being  endued  with 
liberty  and  choice ;  this  follows  from  the  preceding,  aa  well  aa  from  the  evidence  from  final 
cauaes  and  the  finiteness  of  the  creation.  It  ia  not  refuted  by  Spinoza^a  axgument 
for  necessity  in  the  activities  of  God.  (10)  The  same  has  infinite  power.  This 
reaches  to  all  things  not  involving  a  contradiction  in  thought  or  natural  Imperfection 
in  the  being  who  acts.  It  includes  the  power  of  creating  matter  and  free  spiritual 
beings  who  are  capable  of  originating  motion  (aa  against  Hobbes  upon  all  these  points). 
(11)  He  must  be  infinitely  wise  :  proved  d  priori,  and  from  the  works  of  God.  (12) 
He  ia  a  being  of  infinite  gfoodness,  justice  and  truth.  These  moral  attributes  are  con- 
aistent  with  God^a  natural  liberty,  and  with  the  eternal  neceasity  of  the  grrounds  of  all 
moral  obligation. 

The  discourse  ooncetning  the  eternal  and  unalterable  obligationa  of  natural  religioii 
and  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Chriatian  Revelation  alao  contains  C1arke*a  viewa  of 
moral  distinctiona.  These  are  aa  follows :— The  eternal  and  neceaaary  relationa  of 
things  make  it  fit  that  both  creatures  and  the  creator  ahould  act  in  accordanoe  with 
them,  separately  from  any  command  of  the  Creator,  or  any  foreseen  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage which  may  follow  auch  aotiona.  It  ia  fit,  however,  that  the  Creator  ahould 
enforce  this  fitness  by  hia  positive  commands,  and  by  rewards  and  punishments.  In- 
asmuch as  the  original  tendency  of  things  to  reward  virtue  and  to  punish  vice  has 
failed  to  be  effectual  in  the  present  condition  of  human  existence,  there  must  be  a  future 
stete  of  existence  for  men  in  order  that  thia  adjustment  may  be  complete.  Though 
men  might  discern  this  tendency  of  things,  would  they  give  their  attenlion  to  it  ? 
Inasmuch  as  they  do  not,  there  is  need  of  a  special  revelation.  Though  reformera 
have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  reaisted  the  tendencies  to  vice  and  ain,  they 
have  not  been  so  successful  aa  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  that  men  ahould  be 
divinely  oonmusaioned  for  this  service.  The  Christian  Revelation  is  the  only  one  which 
is  properly  attested  by  its  conformity  to  the  truths  of  Natural  Religion  and  ite  exteznal 
evidencea. 

Appended  to  this  volume  are  several  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  ol 
Gloucestershire,  relating  to  the  argument  for  the  Being  and  Attributea  of  God,  with 
the  answers  thereto.  The  gentleman  from  Gloucestershire  waa  Joseph  Butler,  then  a 
atodent  in  a  dissenting  academy  in  Tewkesbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
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the  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Beligioa,  Natoial  and  Bevealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.  To  these  axe  added  two  letters  to  another  critio  of  his  aigument. 
The  letters  written  bj  Clarke  and  BuUer  have  almost  invariably  been  published  in  the 
Works  of  Butler. 

The  collected  papers  whioh  passed  between  Leibnitz  and  Clarke  were  oocafiioned 
by  a  brief  paper  from  LeibnitB  zefleotiog  on  the  alleged  materialistio  tendencies  of 
the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Lodke,  and  the  mathematical  philosophy  represented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  oounter-paper  in  reply  by  Clarke  opened  a  discussion  ex- 
tending to  five  papers  tram  eadh  of  the  oonespondents,  in  which  the  opinions  of  each 
were  fully  explained  and  defended  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sufficient  Reason  as  involving  the  nature  of  Space  and  Time,  the  possibility  of 
Liberty,  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  the  universe,  the  connection  of  soul  and  body, 
etc.  Dr.  Clarke,  though  not  a  formal  defender  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  never 
formally  dissents  from  him.  In  his  doctrine  of  Space  and  Time  as  attributes  of  the 
Creator  he  goes  beyond  him,  and  in  his  demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God  by  a 
formal  application  of  the  law  of  contradiction  as  a  test  for  necessaiy  truths,  he  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Wolf  more  than  of  Locke,  He  introduced  into  natural  the- 
ology a  broader  metaphysical  foundation  than  any  which  Locke  provides,  and  em- 
ploys an  aigument  whioh  is  sanctioned  neither  by  Lockers  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
ideas  or  his  doctrine  of  necessary  relations.  His  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  much 
of  the  subsequent  speculation  of  English  theologians. 

Clarke^s  views  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  are  stated  and  defended  in  all  his  philoso- 
phical writings.  They  are  the  sole  topic  of  his  Remarks  upon  a  book  entitled  A 
Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty  (by  Antony  Collins),  Lond.,  1717,  and 
in  Letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  concerning  Libert^y  and  Necessity,  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  with  the  Doctor's  Answers  to  them,  Lond.,  1717.  The  prin- 
cipal points  on  which  Clarke  insisted  in  his  defences  of  Liberty  was  that  all  proper 
action  of  the  soul  was  ipso  facto  free  action;  that  so  far  as  the  soul  is  acted  upon, 
it  is  subject  to  necessity,  whether  the  result  is  corporeal  or  intellectual ;  that  the  laws 
which  determine  the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  preceding  any  activity 
are  diverse  from  those  which  pertain  to  the  production  of  the  action  itsell  Brutes 
are  free  so  far  as  they  can  act ;  their  activity  is  spontaneous.  When  the  activity  of 
men  is  attended  by  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  it  becomes  moral. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  discussions  prosecuted  by  Clarke  gave  a  new 
direction  to  speculation  in  England,  and  almost  created  a  special  school  whioh  swerved 
materially  from  the  direction  and  limits  which  had  l^een  prescribed  by  Locke.  The 
views  which  he  advanced  in  respect  to  space  and  time,  and  their  relation  to  the  exist- 
ence and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  aroused  not  only  sharp  criticism,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  youthful  Butler  and  the  veteran  Leibnita,  but  set  in  motion  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions from  other  able  but  less  familiarly  known  writers.  Among  them  were  Edmund 
Law,  Daniel  Waterland,  John  Jackson,  John  Clarke,  Joseph  Clarke,  Isaac  Watts,  and 
others. 

§  20.  Among  the  writers  who  have  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the.school  of 
Clarke  are  the  following : — 

Edmund  Law,  D.D.,  1703-1787,  of  St.  John's  College,  Camb.,  translated  into 
English  Archbishop  King's  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes,  1731,  4to; 
with  additions  from  the  author's  MSS.,  1782 ;  also  published  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Space,  Time,  Immensity,  and  Eternity ;  as  also  the  Self -Existence,  Necessary  Exist- 
ence, and  Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  Gamb.,  1734.    The  Preliminaiy  Dissertation,  by 
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Bey.  Mr.  Gaj,  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  oonoemlng  the  fundAmental  principle  of 
virtue  or  morality,  is  importaixt  in  the  history  of  ethics  as  containing  an  assertion  of 
the  principles  of  Richard  Cumberland  as  against  the  ethical  theory  of  Clarke.  By  a 
more  distinct  recognition  of  the  relations  of  all  actiye  impulses  to  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  development  of  the  Utilitarian  theory.  It  is  also 
significant  for  its  recognition  of  the  power  of  as90Ciation  in  the  formation  of  special 
moral  standards,  as  also  of  all  judgments  whatever.  In  the  notes  to  King's  Essay,  Law 
controverted  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  contend- 
ing that  neither  has  any  proper  real  existence.  This  attack  aroused  Dr.  John  Jackson 
to  the  defence  of  Clarke,  in  a  treatise  entitled  The  Existence  and  Unity  of  God  proved 
from  his  Nature  and  Attributes,  eta,  Loud.,  1734,  which  reasserted  Clarke's  doctarinea 
in  respect  to  Space  and  Time,  etc.  John  Jackson  was  a  divine  of  the  school  of  Claxke, 
1686-1763,  entered  Jesus  ColL,  Camb.,  1703,  and  Rector  of  Boesington,  1710,  Master 
of  Wigton's  Hospital,  1729.  John  Clarke,  d.  1759,  Dean  of  Sarum,  wrote  three  treatises 
in  defence  of  his  brother,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  besides  sermons  in  1719,  for  the  Boylean 
Lecture,  On  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil.  Joseph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  OoU., 
Camb.,  replied  in  two  treatises.  The  title  of  the  first  treatise,  which  was  anonymous, 
was  a.s  follows :  Dr.  [S.]  Clarke's  Notions  of  Space  Examined  in  Yindication  of  tlis 
Translator  of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  Being  an  answer  to  two  late  pam- 
phlets, entitled,  the  one,  A  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,  etc..  Lend.,  1738 ;  the  other,  A  Second  Defence,  etc.  The  title  of 
the  second  was,  A  Farther  Examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Notions  of  Space ;  with  some 
considerations  on  the  Possibility  of  Eternal  Creation,  in  reply  to  Mr.  John  Clarke's 
Third  Defence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration,  etc.  To  which  are  added.  Some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Jackson's  Exceptions  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Notion  of  Space  Examined,  in  his 
Existence  and  Unity  of  God,  eta  By  Joseph  Clarke,  M.  A.,  Camb.,  1734.  In  the  same 
fruitful  year  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  published  the  2d  edition  (1st  edition,  1733)  of  his  Philo- 
sophical Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  viz..  Space,  Substance,  Body,  Spirit,  the  Opexa- 
tions  of  the  Soul  iu  Union  with  the  Body,  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Consdousneas,  Place 
and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Departing  Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  the  Produc- 
tion and  Operation  of  Plants  and  Animals  :  with  some  Remarics  on  Mr.  Locke's  Eseay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  brief  scheme  of  Ontology,  etc. 
Dr.  Watts,  1674-1748,  hymn  writer  and  divine,  also  published  a  much-used  Treatise  on 
Logfic,  with  a  Supplement  well  known  under  the  title  of  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Watts  dissents  from  Samuel  Clarke's  Ontology  and  Locke's  Essay  in  some  important 
particulars,  and  did  much  for  the  maintenance  and  the  wise  direction  of  an  inter- 
est in  speculative  thinking  in  England. 

Intimately  connected  with  Isaac  Watts  is  Philip  Doddridge,  1702-1751,  a  distin- 
guished preacher  and  theologian.  He  vras  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  theological 
academy.  The  Lectures  on  Pneumatology,  Ethics,  and  Divinity,  which  were  delivered 
to  his  pupils,  were  published  after  his  death  in  1768,  and  subsequently,  with  many 
references  to  authors,  by  Rev.  Andrew  Ejppis,  in  1794.  These  lectures  present  a  very 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  methods  and  results  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

William  Wollaston,  1659-1724,  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  published,  in  1722,  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  of  which,  in  1738, 
10,000  copies  had  been  sold.  It  is  in  the  main  a  popular  rather  than  a  scientific  trea- 
tise upon  the  principal  topics  in  Ethics  and  Natural  Theology.  The  characteristlo  of 
this  treatise  is  that  it  makes  virtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  tiie  truth. 
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inations  of  this  treatue  were  published  by  Thomas  Bott,  1725,  John  Clarke,  also  by 
S.  OoUiber,  2  vols.,  1731-^. 

John  Balgay,  1686-1748,  St  John's  GolL,  Gamb.,  published,  in  1728,  !rhe  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Goodness ;  or,  A  Further  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue, 
in  answer  to  Hutcheson's  Inquiry,  eta  Thomas  Butherforth,  D.D.,  or  Butherford, 
1712-1771,  St.  John's  ColL,  Camb.,  Prof,  of  Divinity,  etc,  published,  1744,  Lond.,  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  which  he  oombats  the  doctrines  of 
Clarke  and  Wollaston  and  expounds  and  defends  those  of  Bp.  Cumberland ;  also,  Insti- 
tutes of  Natural  Law,  Lond.,  1754-56.  Greorge  Tumbull,  Principles  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Lond.,  1840,  Daniel  Whitby,  1638-1726,  well  known  for  numy  theological 
treatises,  also  John  Taylor,  1694-1761,  another  prolific  and  able  theologian,  oontzi- 
buted  to  the  philoeophloal  activity  and  productions  of  their  times,  particularly  in  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theology. 

OTHEB  DBTENDERS  of  CHRISTIAinTT. 

§  21.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  1715-1766,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Cambridge,  published  EBsays 
on  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  London,  1751.  5th  edition,  1764:  also.  Estimate 
of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,  London,  1757,  which  went  through 
seven  editions  the  ficst  year  after  its  appearance. 

The  *'  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  "  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Warburton. 
These  are  three  :  (1.)  On  Ridicule  as  a  Test  of  Truth;  (2.)  On  the  Motives  to  Virtue ; 
(3.)  On  Revealed  Religion.  The  second  of  these  Essays  is  the  only  one  of  philosophi- 
cal importance,  and  discusses  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  Virtue  to  Hap- 
piness, as  against  the  implied  insinuations  and  the  direct  attacks  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
Christianity  was  mercenary  in  its  motives  and  selfish  in  its  spirit.  For  its  ability  and 
its  acuteness  it  deserves  attention  in  the  history  of  English  Ethics. 

George  Berkeley,  cf .  p.  88 ;  not  only  deserves  the  brief  notice  which  he  has  already  ^ 
received  for  his  well-knowa  theory  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  but  also  for  the 
special  application  which  he  made  of  this  theory  in  the  refutation  of  the  skepticism  and 
free-thinking  of  his  time.  He  contends  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  matter 
necessarily  involves  Atheism  as  its  necessary  attendant  and  logical  consequent.  In  his 
Aldphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  1732,  written  during  his  sojourn  of  two  years  in 
America,  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  gives  an  extended  philosophical  argument  for  the  ex- 
istence of  Gk)d,  in  which  the  material  universe  is  conceived  and  set  forth  by  him  as  a 
system,  of  symbols  or  language  through  which  the  Deity  makes  his  being  and  his  attri- 
butes known  to  man.  In  illustrating  the  possibility  of  this  he  avails  himself  of  the 
illustrations  derived  from  our  natural  judgments  concerning  the  sensible  qualities  of 
matter,  which  he  had  explained  at  length  in  the  Theory  of  Vision,  The  Essay  on  this 
topic,  originally  published  in  1709,  when  he  was  23  yean  old,  is  one  of  the  most  im-  ^ 
portant  contributions  to  the  analysis  of  SQnse-];>erception  in  the  English  language,  and  ^ 
most  important  as  reviving  Idealism  in  Great  Britain.  In  1783  he  published  A  Vindi- 
eaUon  of  the  Theory  of  Vmon.  Cf.  Samuel  Bailey,  Bmew  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
Vision,  London,  1842;  also  T.  K.  Abbot's  Sight  and  Touch  :  An  aUe?npt  to  disprove 
the  received  theory  of  tision.  London,  1864.  The  careful  analysis  of  the  processes 
of  vision  by  Berkeley  gave  color  and  plausibility  to  his  Idealism,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  still  more  exact  analysis  of  the  later  philosophers  who  attempted  to  refute  him. 
In  1710  he  published  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  in  1713  Three  Dialogue 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous.     In  these  two  treatises  he  exhibits  his  ideal  system, 
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|1  which  teaches  that  ideaa  are  whatever  is  perceiyed,  and  these  are  the  only  realities ;  that- 
these  realities  exist  only  so  far  as  they  are  perceived — ^that  our  higher  knowledge  of  tiiieae 
ideas  or  realities  only  respects  their  relations  to  one  another  or  what  they  signify.  The 
possibility  of  any  permanent  relations  or  signification  in  these  ideas  is  provided  by  aap- 
posing  that  God  is  the  permanent  upholder  of  these  ideas.  What  seems,  or  is  taken  to 
be,  the  material  aniverse  is  simply  the  manifested  ideas  of  God.  In  1712  Berkeley  pub- 
lished Three  Sermons  in  Favor  cf  Pitesite  Obedience  and  Non^Henatanee,  which  are  of 
some  signifioaoce  in.  the  history  of  ethical  and  political  philosophy.  In  173S  he  pubUsih- 
ed  TAe  AnaHytty  the  design  of  "si^ch  was  to  show  that  the  higher  mathematiGS  involre 
mysteries  as  truly  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  was  followed  in  1735  by  a 
second  Tract,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  FreetMUdng  in  MathenuUicg.  TJie  Querietj  pub- 
lished in  1735,  propounds  not  a  few  ingenious  and  suggestive  topics  in  philosophy. 
Ik  Siria,  1744,  begins  with  the  merits  of  tar- water  ss  a  remedy  in  disease,  and  carries  the 
"  reader  along  the  ascending  scale  of  philosophical  and  theologfical  iq)eculation  till  he 
reaches  the  idea  of  the  Infinite.  The  acuteness  of  Berkeley*s  analysis,  the  vigor  of  his 
reasoning  from  assumed  premises,  and  the  transparency  of  his  style  give  him  a  high 
place  among  English  philosophers. 

The  Theological  Idealism  of  Berkeley  soggeste  the  name  of  Arthur  Collier,  who 
deserves  «ome  additional  notice. 

He  was  bom  at  Langf ord  Magna,  where  he  was  subsequently  rector,  1G80,  and 
died  1732.  He  wasanear  neighbor  of  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton,  who  died  in  1711.  In 
1713  he  published  Clavis  Univerealis,  ete.,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non-£xistenoe 
or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.  In  1730  Sarum,~he  published  a  Specimen  of 
True  Philosophy ;  republished  as  Nos.  I. ,  II.  of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  by  English  Philo- 
sophers of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Edited  by  Samuel  Parr,  D.D.,  London  :  Edward 
Lumley,  1837 ;  also  1732,  Logology^  A  Treatise  on  the  Logos,  ete., 

The  arguments  of  Collier  are  unlike  those  of  Berkeley,  whose  treatises  seem  not  to 
have  been  known  by  him  or  to  have  exerted  any  influence  over  his  speculations.  He  does 
not  reject  a  sensible  world — he  emphasizes  rather  the  proposition  that  the  sensible 
world  exists,  but  argues  that  a  sensible  world  must  in  part  depend  on  the  senses  of  the 
percipient.  We  perceive  the  world  to  be  external,  but  it  is  made  to  be  external  by  our 
own  act  of  perceiving  it.  After  this  analysis  of  what  this  world  is,  as  it  is  given  to  our 
senses  and  in  fact  created  by  them,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  by  nine  aigumenta 
that  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  external  world  is  involved  in  inextricable  contra- 
dictions. 

The  other  works  of  Collier  set  forth  the  Logos  as  the  original  principle  of  all  ma- 
terial and  all  created  existence — all  things  having  their  being  in  him.  Gk)dis  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  as  God  absolute  and  God  respective,  expressed  by  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  the  New  Testament. 

§  22.  Joseph  Butler,  1692-1752,  was  bom  at  Wantage.  He  studied  first  at  a  Dis- 
senting academy  in  Tewkesbury,  and  afterwards  as  commoner  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ; 
1718-1726  preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chapel  in  London  ;  also,  1722-1733,  rector  at  Haugh- 
ton  and  Stanhope;  1736,  "clerk  of  the  closet"  to  the  Queen;  1738,  bishop  of 
Bristol ;  1750,  bishop  of  Durham.  At  nineteen  he  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  Di: 
Samuel  Clarke,  criticising  some  of  the  arguments  in  his  Demonstration  of  th^  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God.  In  1726  he  published  fifteen  sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel ;  in  1736,  The  Analogy  of  Beligion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature. 
The  Sermons,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Diss.  2,  Appendix  to  the 
Analogy,  contain  the  elements  of  his  Ethical  and  Eeligious  philosophy.    These  doo- 
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trinee  are  praotioal  rather  than  apecalatiye  in  form,  but  are  positive  and  well-aigned 
propositlonB  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  MandeTille,  Bhaftesbuiy,  and  other  free-thinkers. 
1.  Man  is  datable  of  disinterested  affections.  2.  Man  is  a  social  as  tznlj  as  he  is  an 
indiTidnal  beixig  in  his  relations  and  susceptibilities.  8.  Man  is  possessed  of  conscience, 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  endowed  with  authority,  and  in  this  particular  differs  from 
the  other  impulses  and  springs  of  action.  This  authority  he  defines  still  further  as 
that  obligation  which  is  implied  in  the  yeiy  idea  of  reflex  approbation.  4  Virtue  is 
activity  according  to  nature,  when  nature  is  thus  interpreted  as  enforcing  the  natural 
supremacy  of  certain  principles  of  action.  5.  Conscience  is  a  complex  endowment, 
*' including*^  both  *^a  sentiment  of  the  understanding^*  and  **a  i>erception  of  the 
heart*'  6.  Virtue,  or  a  life  according  to  nature  or  reason,  does  not  consist  solely  of 
benevolence,  but  respects  also  our  duties  to  ourselves ;  also  the  duties  to  others  of 
truth,  and  gratitude,  and  justice.  7.  As  there  is  a  natural  sentiment  of  interest  in,  or 
compassion  for,  others,  so  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  resentment  against  those  who 
injure  us,  called  by  Butler  sudden  resentment^  which  is  provided  to  defend  us  against 
injury;  when  this  is  excessive  or  misdirected  it  is  called  deliberate  resentment.  8. 
Man  is  capable  of  love  to  God,  i.  «.,  of  the  several  affections  of  reverence,  g^^atitude, 
etc.,  which  a  g^ood  man  would  naturally  exercise  towards  a  moral  person  of  infinite 
moral  excellence.  ^ 

The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature  was  directed 
against  the  Free-thinkers  of  Butler's  time,  whose  positions  he  briefly  describes  in  the 
advertisement  and  introduction.  Its  leading  doctrine  is,  that  we  find  the  same  difficul- 
ties in  the  Scriptures  which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  this  should  lead  us 
not  only  to  reject  all  arguments  against  the  Scriptures  which  are  founded  on  these 
difficulties,  but  to  infer  that  probably  both  proceed  from  the  same  Author.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  second  of  Revealed 
Religion.  In  the  first  the  following  topics  are  treated,  viz. :  A  Future  Life.  The 
Government  of  God  by  Rewards  and  Punishments,  and  particularly  by  the  last.  The 
Moral  Government  of  God.  A  State  of  Probation  as  implying  Trial,  Difficulties,  and 
Danger ;  also  as  intended  for  Moral  Discipline  and  Improvement.  The  Doctrine  of 
Necessity  considered  as  influencing  Practice.  The  incomprehensibleness  of  the 
Government  of  God,  considered  as  a  scheme  or  constitution.  In  the  second  part 
the  following  topics  are  treated :  The  importance  of  Christianity.  The  supposed 
presumption  against  a  Revelation,  considered  as  miraculous.  Our  incapacity  to  judge 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  revelation,  and  the  credibility  from  Analogy  that  it  must 
contain  things  appearing  liable  to  objections.  Christianity  as  a  scheme  ia  imperfectly 
comprehended.  The  appointment  of  a  Mediator.  The  want  of  universality  and  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  proof  of  Revelation.  The  particular  evidence  for  Christianity. 
The  Objections  against  arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature  to  Religion,  being  the  con- 
clusion of  both  parts,  and  the  application  of  the  argument  in  both.  A  dissertaticm  on 
personal  identity  is  appended  to  the  Analogy,  which  criticizes  the  doctrines  of  Locke 
upon  this  point. 

The  influence  of  Butler  upon  Ethical  and  Religious  philosophy  has  been  powerful 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  read,  and  probably  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  single  writer.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  originality  of  his  doctrines  so  much 
as  to  the  compact  form  in  which  he  has  presented  the  reflections  which  had  been  sug- 
gested to  many  minds,  and  to  the  cautious  and  reverent  spirit  in  which  he  mediates 
between  the  claims  of  independent  thought  and  a  revealed  communication  of  Truth. 
His  Analogy  has  been  extensively  studied  and  read  as  a  text-book  in  all  the  seminaries 
25 
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of  higher  learning,  and  has  laigelj  senred  to  shape  and  strengthen  the  religious  oon* 
victions  of  the  English  people.  The  Sermons,  though  less  generally  read  or  stadied, 
have  exerted  a  pervading  influence  upon  ethical  philosophy.  The  Analogy  and  SeimoDB 
have  also  been  efElcient  in  introducing  into  Christian  theology  the  ethical  element, 
which  sometimes  it  has  greatly  needed. 

George  Campbell,  D.D.,  1710-1790,  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  principal  of  the 
same  175G,  published  a  Dissertation  on  Bfizades  in  reply  to  Hume,  Edin.,  1762,  manj 
editions ;  also  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  Qerman.  Also  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
toric, Lend.,  1776,  also  in  many  editions;  besides  several  able  and  well-known  theo- 
logical treatises. 

The  Dissertation  on  Miracles  controverted  the  philosophical  positions  taken  by 
Hume  in  respect  to  the  relative  force  of  the  evidence  from  experience  and  the  evidence 
from  testimony.  It  necessarily  involved  an  .examination  into  the  groxmds  of  all  know- 
ledge and  the  principles  of  belief.  Some  of  these  positions  have  been  more  or  leae 
exten.<iively  controverted.  They  are  not  unlike  those  accepted  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  Scottish  school  In  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetorio  the  author  discusses  the  vanouB 
descriptions  of  evidence,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Syllogism,  with  great  acate- 
nessy  taking  the  positions  adverse  to  this  form  of  reasoning  and  its  rules  which  have  been 
advanced  by  Locke  and  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  have  been  extensively  cunent 
among  English  writers.  The  doctrines  and  arguments  of  Campbell  have  uniformly 
attracted  attention  and  commanded  respect. 


CHAPTER  V. — The  Associational  Psychology. 

§  23.  The  Association  or  Associational  Psychology  is  a  type  of  phi- 
losophical thinking  which  very  early  took  a  definite  form  in  England. 
The  successive  writers  by  whom  it  was  developed  in  the  last  century 
are  Ilobbes,  Locke,  4:th  ?  edition  of  the  Essay,  cf.  p.  363  ;  Eev.  Mr.  Gay, 
cf.  p.  382 ;  David  Hartley,  Joseph  Priestley,  Erasmus  Darwin  and 
Abraham  Tucker. 

David  Hartley,  1705-1757,  was  scholar  and  fellow  of  Jesus  CoUege,  Cambridge;  a 
physician  at  Newark  Priory,  St.  Edmunds,  London  and  Bath-  In  1749,  Lond.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  he  published  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duties,  his  Expectations. 
It  was  republished  by  his  son,  1791,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from  the  German  of  H. 
A.  Pistorius,  Rector  of  Poseritz,  Island  of  ROgen.  Again,  with  additions,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo. 

An  Essay  in  Latin,  with  the  title  Conjectune  Qusedam  de  Sensu,  Motu  et  Ideamm 
Oeneratione,  David  Hartley  auctore,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr,  with  other  works,  under  the  title,  ^letaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century.     London,  Edward  Lumley,  1837. 

In  the  same  collection  of  Tracts  is  also  republished  an  anonymous  Essay,  with  the 
following  title :  **  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origm  of  the  Human  Appetites  and  Affections, 
showing  how  each  arises  from  Association,  with  an  account  of  the  Entrance  of  Morsl 
Evil  into  the  world.  To  which  are  added  some  remarks  on  the  Independent  Scheme, 
which  deduces  all  obligation  on  God's  part  and  Man's  from  oertam  Abstract  Relations, 
Truth,  etc    ^jltten  Jor  the  use  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Univeraittes.    Lin* 
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coin,  1747/^  This  was  published  anonyinonsly,  and  republished  in  1758.  Even  Dr.  Parr 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  author.  Edward  Tagart  (Locke* s  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy. 1855)  pertinently  Inquires  whether  it  could  have  be-en  the  modest  Mr.  Gay, 
the  author  of  the  dissertation  attached  to  Law's  Translation  of  King,  on  the  Origin 
of  Evil,  1733,  and  which  incited  Hartley  to  the  researches  which  resulted  in  his  theory. 

The  system  which  Hartley  developed  in  this  treatise  includes  three  positions  :  that 
there  are  vibrations  within  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  there  is  action  of  association 
in  the  soul,  and  that  the  last  is  dependent  on  the  first.  Certain  passages  from  the  Optics 
and  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton  was  the  occasion  of  the  first,  and  ^he  Essay  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Oay  preliminary  to  King  on  the  Origin  of  Evil  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  second. 
The  two  being  independently  established  are  naturally  connected  with  one  another. 

Hartley's  doctrine  of  vibrations  is  summed  up  as  follows : — The  white  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  and  nerves,  is  the  material  instrument  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion.  That  of  the  brain  is  the  immediate  instrument  by  which  ideas  are 
presented  to  the  mind  ;  external  objects  as  impressed  on  the  nerves  and  brain  occasion 
vibrations  of  infinitesimal  medullary  particles.  These  vibrations  are  excited,  propa- 
gated and  sustained  partly  by  an  ether  within  this  substance  and  partly  by  the  uni- 
formity, continuity  and  active  powers  of  the  medullary  substance.  The  phenomena  of 
pleasure  and  pain  are  congruous  to  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  and  also  those  of  sleep. 

Sensations  by  being  repeated  leave  vestiges,  types  or  images  of  themselves,  which 
are  simple  ideas  of  sensation.  Sensory  vibrations  by  being  repeated  beget  in  the  me- 
dullary substance  a  disposition  to  diminutive  vibratiuncles  corresponding  to  themselves 
respectively.  Any  sensations.  A,  B,  c,  by  being  associated  with  one  another,  get  such  a 
power  over  the  corresponding  ideas,  a,  6,  e,  that  any  one,  as  A,  can  excite  d,  0,  d,  eta 
Any  vibrations.  A,  B,  c,  by  association  get  such  power  over  the  ml^ratitincies,  a,  5,  <;,  d, 
that  any  one  can  excite  6,  c,  d.  Simple  ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by  means  of 
association.  In  such  cases  the  simple  miniature  vibrations  run  into  the  correspondent 
complex  miniature  vibrations.  Some  of  the  complex  vibrations  attendant  on  complex 
ideas  may  be  as  vivid  as  any  of  the  sensory  vibrations  excited  by  the  direct  action  of 
objects. 

Muscular  motion,  in  the  two  forms  of  automatic  and  voluntary,  is  explained  by 
the  joint  action  oX  vibrations  and  associations.  The  phenomena  of  the  special  senses 
are  explained  in  like  manner  by  these  agencies,  and  by  the  varieties  of  the  external 
structure  of  the  several  organs.  The  involuntary  motions  involved  in  respiration  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  are  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 

The  meaning  of  words  and  the  use  of  words  are  explained  by  similar  laws. 

Propositions  also,  and  assent  are  explained  by  inveterate  associations,   and    by  . 
means  of  vibrations,  and  this  whether  the  assent  is  rational  or  practical;  the  first 
pertainiug  to  ideas  associated  with  ideas,  or  ideas  associated  with  sensations ;  and  the 
second  involving  the  association  of  a  tendency  to  action  with  either  an  idea  or  a  sen- 
sation. 

The  passions  and  affections  are  explained  by  the  several  associations  of  ideas  of 
pleasure  and  pain  with  sensations  or  ideas. 

Memory  is  simply  the  action  of  the  associative  power  conoermng  past  sensations 
and  ideas. 

Brutes  ore  inferior  to  men,  for  five  reasons : — 

1.  Their  brains  are  relatively  smaller. 

2.  The  matter  of  the  brain  is  less  refined  and  less  fitted  to  receive  miniatures  and 
construe  them. 
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3.  They  have  no  words. 

4.  Their  coDBtructlTe  powers  ore  different  frdm  those  of  men. 

5.  The  impreasionB  which  they  reoeive  from  extei^al  objects  are  also  different. 
The  affections  towards  God,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  so-called  moral  sense,  aze 

the  products  of  manifold  associations,  arising  from  the  natore  of  man  and  the  circnm- 
stances  of  his  existence  and  development  Indeed,  in  respect  to  these  and  aU  the 
other  phenomena  of  human  nature,  the  comprehensive  doctrine  of  the  author  may  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words :  *'Some  associations  are  formed  so  early,  repeated  bo 
often,  riveted  so  strong,  and  have  so  close  a  connection  with  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  the  events  of  life  which  happen  to  all,  as,  in  a  popular  way  of  speaking,  to 
claim  the  appellation  of  original  and  natural  dispositions;  and  to  appear  like  instincts 
when  compared  with  dispositions  evidently  factitious ;  also  like  axioms  and  intuitive 
propositions  eternally  true,  aooording  to  the  usual  phrase,  when  compared  with  moral 
reasonings  of  a  compound  kind.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  these  papers  tiiat 
all  reasoning,  as  well  as  affection,  is  the  mere  result  of  association.^* 

Hartley  clearly  distinguished  the  sj^nclironous  and  gvcccmve  cases  or  forms  of  as- 
sociation. He  also  noticed  that  the  strength  of  associations  is  twofold,  depending 
on  the  vividness  of  the  feelings  or  ideas  associated,  and  the  frequency  with  which  any 
association  is  repeated.  He  shows  that  as  ideas  )3ecome  complex,  so  they  become  de- 
complex by  association.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  distinction  or  princi- 
ple of  the  more  recent  forms  of  the  associational  psychology  which  was  not  antici- 
pated by  Hartley.  The  more  recent  discoveries  in  physiology  and  in  the  oompaxativQ 
sciences  of  nature  are  more  laigely  used  by  the  later  writers,  as  Bain  and  H.  Spencer, 
but  always  in  the  interest  of  the  principles  common  to  themselves  and  Hartley. 

The  author  concludes  the  theoretical  part  of  his  treatise  by  giving  his  doctrine  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind  ;  in  other  words,  his  theory  of  the  will,  which  is 
the  same  in  principle,  nnd  almost  in  method,  with  that  of  Antony  Collins,  except  that 
Hartley  avails  himself  of  his  special  doctrine  of  vibrations  and  associations  to  ex- 
plain  particular  phenomena  of  voluntary  action. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  treatise  Dr.  Hartley  discusses  ethical  and  theological 
questions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Hartley  contends  earnestly  against  being  considered  a 
materialist,  and  against  the  materialistic  conclusions  which  were  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily derived  from  his  theory  of  vibrations. 


Joseph  Priestley. 

§  24.  Hartley ^s  successor  and  disciple  was  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.,  1733-1801. 
Theologian,  Philosopher,  Physicist  and  Publicist.  In  1774  he  published  an  Examination 
of  Dr.  Reid^s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  Dr. 
Beattie^s  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Be- 
ligion.  In  this  work  the  doctrine  of  Intuitive  or  Original  Beliefs  is  attacked  and  cri- 
ticized. In  1775  he  published  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  principle  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subjects  which  it  discoBses,  in 
which  he  labors  to  show  that  Harfley  was  a  materialist  like  himself.  In  1777  he 
published  Disquisitions  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit  (2d  edition,  1782) ;  also  the 
Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity,  being  an  appendix  to  the  Disquisitions. 

Dr.  Priestley  followed  Hartley  in  accepting  the  doctrines  of  Vibrations,  the  Associa- 
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tdon  of  Ideas  and  Philosophical  Neoessitj.  He  differed  from  him  in  holding  that  the 
soul  is  material.  He  does  not,  however,  accept  the  commonly  received  definition  of 
matter,  but  resolves  its  solidity  or  impenetrability  into  its  attraction  and  repulsion. 
' '  In  conseqaence  of  taking  away  attraction,  solidity  vanishes. "  Matter,  with  its  powers, 
is  not  self -existent,  bat  depends  on  a  superior  being  for  its  essential  powers.  The  men- 
tal and  spiritual  powers  depend  on  and  are  probably  functions  of  the  brain,  for  the  rea- 
son that  thought  depends  on  the  senses  and  is  vigorous  or  feeble  as  the  brain  is  strong 
or  weak.  Ideas,  moreover,  are  extended,  and  many  of  our  affections  are  capable  of 
melioration  and  depravation.  Priestley  attempts  to  reconcile  these  views  of  the  Soul 
with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  its  future  existence,  by  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  as  promised  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  influence  of  these  doctrines  was  wide-spread,  partly  in  consequence  of  Priest - 
ley^s  well-deserved  reputation  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  partly  for  his  decided 
sympathy  with  liberal  political  opinions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  elicited  by  Dr.  Priestley^  s  philosophical 
doctrines: — 

Jowph  Priestley.  Diaqnlsitlons  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit ;  to  which  is  added  the  History  of  the  Fhi- 
loflophical  Doctrine  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Sonl  and  the  Nature  of  Matter  ;  with  its  influence  on 
Christianity.    Lond.,  1777. 

Joseph  Priestley.  A  Free  Dlscnssion  of  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity ;  in  a  cor- 
respondence between  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.    Lond.,  1778. 

Joseph  Benson.    Renuu-ks  on  Dr.  J.  Priestley's  System  of  Materialism  and  Nooessity.    Hall,  177—? 
Canlfleld.    An  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  etc.    With  an  Appendix   in 
Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit    Lond.,  1778. 

John  Whitehead.    Answer  to  Priestley's  Disquisitionfl,  177& 

Reflections  on  Materialism,  oddresKcd  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Fhilalothes  Busticanns.    1779. 

Matthew  Dawes.  Philosophical  Considerations,  or  a  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Controveraj  be- 
tween Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr.  Prioe,  on  Matter,  etc.    Lond.,  1780. 

MisoeUaneons  Observations  on  some  Points  of  the  Controveny  between  the  Materialists  and  their  Oppo- 
nents.  Lond.,  1780. 

A  Slight  Sketch  of  the  Controversy  between  Dr.  Priestley  and  .his  Opponents,  on  the  Subject  of  his  Dis- 
quisitions on  Matter  and  Spirit.    Lond.,  1780. 

Richard  Oifford.  Outlines  of  an  Answer  to  Dr.  Frleatlqy^a  Disquisttioiu  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit 
Loud.,  1781. 

Observations  on  Friestley^s  Doctrine.    1787. 

Thomas  Cooper.    Sketch  of  the  Controversy  on  Materialism.    1789. 

R.  C.  Sims.    An  Essay  on  the  Kature  and  Constitution  of  Man,  etc.    Lond.,  1793. 

John  Ferriar.  An  Argument  against  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  (in  the  Memoixs  of  the  Lit  and  PhiL 
Soc.  of  Manchiftter,  17»3). 

James  Purves.  Observations  on  Dr.  PrieaUey's  Doctrines  of  Philosophical  Necessity  and  MAterialiam. 
Philadelphia,  1797. 

Erasmus  Darwin. 

§  25.  Closely  allied  to  Hartley  and  Priestley  was  Erasmus  Darwin,  H.D.,  1731- 
1802,  of  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  Uniyersity ;  physician  at 
Northampton,  Lichfield,  and  Derby ;  botanist,  philosopher,  and  poet.  He  published 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  Lond.,  1704-96,  2  vols.  4to;  3d  ed.,  1801, 
4  vols.  8yo  ;  1st  Am.  ed.  1802  ;  4th,  1818.  The  positions  laid  down  in  this  work  are  as 
follows  : — Nature  is  made  up  of  two  substances,  spirit  and  matter;  the  first  produces 
motion,  the  second  receives  and  communicates  itw  Of  the  motions  of  matter  there  are 
three ;  thoae  of  gravitation,  chemistry,  and  life.  The  last  includes  the  motions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  those  of  the  organs  of  sense,  w?iic/i  are  ideas.    An 
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idea  is  *'  a  oozitraotion  or  motion  or  confignration  of  the  fibres,  wHich  constitute  the 
immediate  organ  of  sense."  *^  Perception  includes  the  action  of  the  organ  of  senae  in 
oonseqaenoe  of  the  impact  of  external  objects  and  our  attention  to  that  action;  that 
is,  it  expresses  both  the  motion  of  the  organ  of  sense,  or  idea,  and  the  pain  or  plea- 
sure that  suooeeds  or  accompanies  it.'^  Association  is  yariously  applied.  >Mien 
fibrous  contractions  succeed  other  fibrous  contractions  the  connection  is  termed  asio- 
eiaUon  ;  when  fibrous  contractions  succeed  sensorial  motions  the  connection  is  teimed 
causation ;  when  fibrous  and  sensorial  motions  reciprocallj  introdnoe  each  other  in 
progressiye  traces  it  is  termed  caUnaUon.'''* 

Ideas  are  received  by  us  in  tribes  or  companies — ^never  alone.  In  Hke  manner  they 
are  excited  in  larger  or  smaller  companies :  those  that  are  more  complex  than  as  given 
in  nature  are  compounded  ideas  ;  those  that  are  less  complex  are  ahstraet  ideas.  Ideas 
highly  abstracted  are  simple.  All  ideas  are  derived  from  perception  ;  consequently, 
there  are  no  ideas  of  reflection.  Ideas  of  memory  and  imagination  differ  in  this, 
that  ideas  recalled  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  receiyed  constitute  memory ; 
ideas  received  in  any  other  order  constitute  imagination. 

Perceptions  are  those  ideas  which  are  preceded  by  irritation  and  succeeded  by 
pleasure  or  pain.  *' Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  sensorium  by  which  we  excite 
two  or  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and  these  re-exdte  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ  or  corre- 
spond. If  we  determine  the  difference  it  is  called  judgment.**  **  If  we  re-exdte  the 
ideas  in  which  they  differ  it  is  called  distinguishing.  If  we  re-excite  those  in  which 
they  correspond  it  is  called  comparing."  **  We  are  conscious  when  we  excite  abstracted 
ideas  of  our  principal  pleasures  and  pains,  etc.,  or  of  the  figure,  solidity,  etc.,  of  our 
bodies,  and  call  that  act  of  the  sensorium  a  consciousness  of  our  existenoe.'*  *'  Our 
identity  is  known  by  our  acquired  habits  or  catenated  trains  of  ideas  and  muscular 
motions. " 

The  spirit  or  principle  of  animation  has  four  different  modes  of  action :  irritalion, 
sensation,  volition,  and  association, 

Abraham  Tucker  and  William  Palbt. 

§  27.  We  may  not  omit  to  notice,  in  connection  with  the  s<diool  of  Hartley,  the 
name  and  the  writings  of  Abraham  Tucker,  1705-1774,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  is  best  knowh  by  the  "  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,"  by  Edward  Search,  (a  pseudo- 
nym), of  which  parts  1-5  were  published  17C8,  and  parts  6-0  were  published  after  his 
death,  1778.  The  entire  work  has  often  been  republished  in  England  and  America. 
The  author  published  excerpts  of  the  same,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Free-will,  Foreknowl- 
edge and  Fate,  a  Fragment,"  1763  ;  also,  *'  Man  in  Quest  of  Himself ;  or,  a  Defence 
of  the  Individuality  of  the  Human  Mind,  or  Self,"  etc.,  etc.,  by  Cuthbert  Comment, 
Gent.,  1763.  The  whole  work  was  abridged  by  the  author  of  '*An  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Action  "  (William  Hazlitt),  1807. 

Tucker  is  connected  with  Hartley  and  the  Associationalists  by  the  prominence 
which  he  gives  to  the  phenomena  of  association.  But  he  does  not  follow  them  in  the 
wide  application  which  they  make  of  this  single  law.  In  fact,  he  agi-ees  more  nearly 
with  the  school  of  Reid  than  with  that  of  Hartley.  His  diff  nseness  of  style  and  su- 
perabundance of  practical  illustrations,  and  his  want  of  exactness  in  statement  and  of 
method  and  closeness  in  reasoning,  have  made  him  a  popular  writ  r  with  the  masses, 
but  less  influential  with  philosophers  than  his  merits  would  justify.  Paley  says  of 
him  :  ^'  I  have  found  in  this  writer  more  original  thinking  and  observations  upon  the 
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several  sabjects  thafc  he  has  taken  in  hand  than  m  anj  other,  not  to  say  than  in  all 
others  put  together.*'  This  remark,  when  coupled  with  the  almost  undisputed  sway 
which  was  held  by  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  in  England  for  nearly  50  years,  may  justify 
us  in  taking  Tucker  as  dhe  of  the  best  representatlYes  of  the  style  of  thinking  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  among  Englishmen,  and  especially  of  the  English  universities  and 
the  English  Church  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Although  Paley  was  not 'in  form  an  adherent  of  the  associational  school, 
he  sympathized  with  it  in  the  tendency  to  explain  the  moral  sentiments  by  circum- 
stances. He  was  not  eminent  for  philosophical  analysis,  and  his  tastes  were  the  op- 
posite of  metaphysical  But  his  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  was  so  long  an  accepted 
text-book  in  the  Universities  and  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  was  so  long  acknowl- 
edged as  the  ultimate  authority  in  ethical  and  political  science,  as  to  deserve  careful 
attention  by  the  historian. 

William  Paley,  1743-1805;  giad.  1768  at  Christ's,  Camb. ;  Fellow,  1760;  Preb. 
Carlisle,  1780  ;  Archd.,  1782 ;  Rector  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  1795  till  death;  published 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  1785  ;  with  Dissert  and  Notes  by  Alex. 
Bain,  1853;  Annot.  by  Richd.  "V^Tiately,  1859.  He  defines  moral  philosophy  as  "the 
itoience  which  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it."  Such  a  science  required 
to  supplement  the  ordinaiy  standards,  viz. ,  the  Law  of  Honor,  the  Law  of  the  Land, 
and  the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  moral  sense  because  there  are  no  moral  judgments 
which  are  uniform^  and  if  there  were,  such  uniformity  could  be  accounted  for  without 
the  theory  of  a  moral  sense.  Moreover,  all  moral  rules  bend  to  circumstances.  A 
Moral  Instinct  would  bring  ideas  with  itself,  but  instincts  alone  have  no  authority. 
Happiness  is  the  excess  of  pleasure  over  pain.  Pleasures  differ  only  in  continuance 
and  intensity,  not  in  kind ;  one  is  not  higher  in  quality  than  another.  "  Virtue  is  the 
doing  good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  for  the  csake  of  everlasting 
happiness."  "  Obligation  is  a  violent  motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another." 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ?  "  he  answers,  private 
happiness  is  the  motive,  the  will  of  God  is  the  rule.  In  discussing  utility  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  particular  and  general  consequences  of  action,  and  enfftrces  the 
necessity  of  General  Jhtks,  The  tttile  stands  for  the  immediate  consequences,  the 
honestum  for  the  remote. 

Paley  does  not  provide  for  the  will  and  voluntary  action,  nor  for  any  disinterested 
emotion,  though  he  recognizes  pity  as  an  instinct  indicating  the  divine  intention  and 
our  duty.     But  Paley  is  anything  but  rigid  and  systematic. 

Although  Paley's  treatise  was  for  half  a  century  the  text-book  on  morals,  it  did 
not  escape  frequent  criticism  and  earnest  protests.  Conf .  Dugald  Stewart  in  Elements, 
etc. ,  VoL  IL ;  and  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.  Gisbome, 
Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1789.  Edward  Pearson,  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of 
Morals,  1800.  Mackintosh,  Prelim.  Dissertation,  1832.  Dymond's  Essays  on  Morality, 
1829.  Robert  Hall,  Sermon  on  'Modem  Infidelity.  Adam  Sedgwick,  Discourse  on 
the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1834.  Francis  Wayland,  Elements  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  1836.  T.  Dwight,  Sermon  99,  and  many  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  Paley  has  been  defended  by  Rev.  Latham  Wainwright,  in  "  A  Vindication  of 
Dr.  Paley's  Theory  of  Morals,"  etc.,  etc.,  1830 ;  and  by  most  of  the  Utilitarians  of  the 
later  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  many  divergencies  from  special  doctrines. 
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CHAPTEE  v.— Thb  Soottish  School. 

FfiAKds  HuTOHKsoN ;  Adam  Smith,  and  Thomas  Keid.  James 
Oswald.  James  Bkattik.  • 
§  27. — The  Scottish  School  of  Metaphysics  began,  in  the  judgment  of 
Sir  William  Ilamilton,*  with  Gerscliom  Carmichael,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow,  immediately  before  Ilutcheson.  He 
published  about  1720  an  edition  of  Puffendorf ,  de  Officio  Ilominis  et 
Civis,  with  comments  The  first  well-known  writer  of  this  school 
is  Francis  Hutcheson,  1694-1747,  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  licentiate  of  divinity,  and 
many  years  a  popular  teacher  in  Dublin.  In  1729  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  His 
works  are:  An  Inquiry  into  the  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty, 
Lond.,  1725.  An  Essay  on  the  Passions  and  Affections,  Lond.,  1728. 
MetaphysicsB  Synopsis,  etc.,  etc.,  1742.  System  of  Moral  Pliilosophy, 
with  Life,  etc.,  Glasgow,  1755.     Letters'on  Virtue,  1772. 

Hutcheson  is  beat  known  by  his  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions  are 
apprehended  directly  by  means  or  as  the  con.<teqnence  of  a  special  capacity  of  the  sool, 
designated  as  the  moral  sense.  **  Moral  goodness  denotes  an  idea  of  some  quaUty  appre- 
hended in  actions  which  procures  approbation  and  love  toward  ihe  actor  from  those 
who  receive  no  advantage  by  the  action."  **  Moral  evil,  our  idea  of  a  contrazy  quality, 
which  excites  aversion  and  dislike  towards  the  actor,  even  from  persons  unconcerned  in 
its  natural  tendency.^* 

As  the  bodily  senses  give  us  their  appropriate  *' sensitive  perceptions/'  and  furnish 
the  mind  with  the  simple  ideas  proper  to  each,  so  there  is  a  capacity  for  that  idea 
called  Beauty,  and  another  for  the  idea  called  Harmony.  These  are  properly  caUed 
internal  senses,  and  also  reflex  and  secondary  senses,  because  they  presuppose  oltjecta 
furnished  by  the  external  senses.  These  superior  powers  of  perception  are  also  called 
senses,  because  the  pleasure  does  not  arise  from  any  knowledge  of  principles,  propor 
tions,  causes,  or  the  usefulness  of  the  object,  but  is  directly  imparted.  In  addition  to 
the  Sense  of  Society,  we  have  a  moral  sense  to  direct  our  actiona  and  to  give  us  nobler 
pleasures.  This  moral  sense  does  not  suppose  any  innate  ideas,  knowledge,  or  prac- 
tical proposition,  but  is  only  a  *' determination  of  our  minds  to  receive  amiable  or  dis- 
agreeable ideas  of  actions,  antecedent  to  any  opinion  of  advantage  or  loss  to  redound 
to  ourselves  from  them."  The  universal  quality  or  characteristic  of  the  actions  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  is  benevolent  intention,  i.  e.  all  the  actions  which  are 
approved  by  the  moral  seime  as  virtuous  are  disinterestedly  benevolent  actions. 

The  metaphysical  doctrines  which  connect  Hutcheson  with  the  so-cailed  Scottish 
school,  and  which  justify  his  being  considered  the  precursor  of  Reid,  are  the  circum- 
stance that  he  anticipated  Reid  in  his  dissent  from  Lockd,  and  usei]  the  term  suggestiim 
in  the  same  import  in  which  Reid  employs  it  in  his  Inquiry,  etc.  Vide  Met.  Syn.  P.  L  &  1, 
qua  omnia  perspeeta  suggenint,  rationis  aut  habitudinis  qucB  inter  res  intercedit^  notio- 

•  Hamilton's  Llfo  of  T.  Held,  p.  80. 
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nem.  His  diesent  from  Locke's  aoconnt  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  as  decided  as  is 
that  of  Reid.  Essay  on  the  Origin,  eta,  etc.,  II.  a  12.  **  Every  sensation  is  accom- 
panied with  the  idea  of  duration,  and  yet  duration  is  not  a  sensible  idea,  since  it  also 
accompanies  ideas  of  internal  consciousness  or  reflection.'*  **  Extension,  figure,  motion 
or  rest  seem  therefore  to  be  more  properly  culled  ideas  accompanying  the  sensations  of 
sight  and  touch,  than  the  sensations  of  either  of  these  senses.''  Vide  also  Essny 
on  the  Passions,  Sec.  I.,  note.  Mor.  FhiL,  B.  I.  c.  i.  §  3.  *^  These  latter  for  distinction 
we  may  call  concomitant  ideas  of  sensation,"  eta  * ^  But  none  therefore  imagines  that  it 
is  re.ison,  and  not  sense,  which  discovers  these  concomitant  ideas ^  or  primal^  qivalities.'^ 
Illus.  of  Moral  Sense,  Seo.  4.  The  merit  and  relative  originality  of  Hutcheson  are 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Prica  Review,  ch.  p.  5(5,  ed.  1.  PhiL  Essays  I.  ch.  III.  Cf. 
also  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Works  of  Reid,  p.  124,  n.  Royer  GoUard,  (Euvres  de  Reid,  Tom. 
iii  p.  430. 

Hutcheson  also  shows  his  independence  of  Locke  in  his  doctrines  of  axioms.  Met. 
P.  I.  c.  iii.  of  Consciousness;  Met.  P.  II.  c.  L,  as  well  as  in  his  doctrine  of  the  secondary 
or  reflex  senses  of  Beauty  and  Moral  qualities.  He  contends  that  in  a  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  though  not  in  that  rejected  by  Locke,  certain  ideas  are  innate,  and  holds 
that  we  accept  them  not  on  grounds  of  experience,  but  by  an  indei)endent  power, 
which  is  menU  congenita  inteUigendi  us. 

§  28.  Adam  Smith,  1723-1790,  was  born  at  Kirkaldy,  Scotland  ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1737-4:0,  and  at  Ealliol  College, 
Oxford,  1740-1747.  Lecturer  at  Edinburgh,  1748-57.  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  Univereity  of  Glasgow,  1751-2,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  1752-1763.  Travelled  on  the  continent,  1764r-1766.  Com- 
posed his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  at  Kirkaldy,  1766-78.  Kesided  at 
London,  1776-78.  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Edinburgh,  1776-1790. 
In  1787,  Rector  of  the  Univereity  of  Glasgow. 

Adam  Smith  is  best  known  by  his  **  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Lond.,  1776.  Additions 
and  corrections  to  first  and  second  editions,  1784.  Third  edition,  with  additions  and 
corrections,  1784,  and  many  subsequent  editions  in  England  and  America.  The  Theoiy 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  1702,  was  his  most  important  contribution  to  Ethical  Philosophy, 
and  is  characterized  by  consummate  ingenuity  in  its  analyses  of  ethical  phenomena, 
and  by  the  altluence  of  its  interestmg  iUustrations,  and  the  elegance  of  its  somewhat 
elaborate  diction.     The  theory  of  Smith  is  on  offshoot  of  the  theory  of  Hume. 

David  Hume,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  had  agreed 
with  Hutcheson — ^in  this  differing  from  Hobbes,  with  whom  he  affiliates  in  so  many 
particulars — in  holding  that  man  is  capable  of  a  disinterested  regard  for  others.  He 
had  also  discriminated  in  ethical  experiences  between  the  functions  of  reason  and  senti- 
ment— in  this  making  an  important  advance  upon  Hutcheson,  who  did  not  assign  to 
reason  a  distinct  and  special  office.  He  emphasized  with  great  earnestness  the  doctrine 
that  ntUity  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  virtuous  actions.  Hume  had  also 
insisted,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  paradox,  that  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit, 
are  as  properly  affirmed  of  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  even  of  any 
pleasing  or  displeasing  corporeal  or  personal  qualities,  as  of  the  sentiments  or  acts 
in  which  there  is  a  voluntary  element.     That  which  leads  us  to  approve  or  disapprove 
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moral  exoellenoes  and  defects  he  callB  Benevolenoe  in  the  Enguirjf,  and  Sympathy 
in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 

The  doctrine  of  eympathy,  which  Hume  had  suggested,  was  accepted  by  Smith, 
then  established  a  fundamental  and  all-comprehenslTe  principle,  and  expanded  into 
an  elaborate  theory.  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  is  devoted  especially  to  the 
analyses  of  those  ethical  ezperienoes  which  are  subjectiye,  rather  than  to  the  definition 
of  the  objective  conceptions  which  are  the  material  of  moral  science.  The  sense  of 
Propriety,  of  Merit  and  Demerit,  and  the  sense  of  Approbation  and  Disapprobation,  are 
the  prominent  topics  of  discussion  in  the  first  three  parts  of  the  Essay.  All  these  are 
resolved  into  an  original  capacity  in  man  to  sympathize  with  the  real  or  supposed  sen- 
timents of  his  fellow-men.  To  sympathize  with  the  feeliogs  of  another,  in  the  view 
of  Adam  Smith,  is  to  approve  them.  All  those  actions  vrith  which  we  entirely  sympa- 
thize we  judge  to  be  morally  proper.  As  we  must  alternately  lower  or  elevate  our  feelings 
to  the  tone  of  those  which  we  suppose  to  be  entertained  by  our  feUow-men,  we  have  ihe 
feeling  of  the  morally  beautiful  and  the  morally  sublime.  This  sympathy  is  sometimes 
divided  between  two  classes  of  actions  which  conflict.  In  the  benevolent  affections 
there  is  a  double  motive,  in  our  sympathy  with  those  who  feel  these  affeotious  and  with 
those  who  are  the  objectives  of  these  affections. 

Merit  and  demerit  arise  from  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  gratitude  of  those 
who  are  benefited,  and  the  resentment  of  those  who  are  injured.  The  sentiment  is  com- 
pound, being  made  up  of  a  direct  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  agent,  and 
an  indirect  sympathy  with  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient.  Our  sentiments  of  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  depend  on  our  sympathy  with  the  supposed  approbation 
of  our  fellow-men  in  general.  ^  *  We  suppose  ourselves  the  spectators  of  our  own  behavior, 
and  endeavor  to  imagine  what  effect  it  would  in  this  light  produce  in  us.*^  Man  oould 
no  more  originate  nor  apply  the  conception  of  the  law  of  duty,  except  in  society, 
than  he  could  judge  of  his  own  face  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  The  rules  of 
morality  arc  all  derived  from,  and  constituted  by,  these  supposed  opinions  of  society. 
They  coincide  with  what  Locke  calls  the  philosophical  law  of  right  and  wrong,  or  the 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation.     Essay,  B.  II.,  c.  xxviii.,  §  10. 

Other  elements  which  are  secondary  come  in  subsequently  to  modify  and  en- 
force the  sentiments  which  originate  in  sympathy.  '*  When  we  approve  of  any  char- 
acter or  action,  our  sentiments  are  derived  from  four  sources :  firU,  we  sympathise 
with  the  motives  of  the  agent ;  secondly ^  we  enter  into  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have 
been  benefited  by  his  actions ;  thirdly ^  we  observe  that  his  conduct  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  general  rules  by  which  these  two  sympathies  generally  act ;  and,  last  of  all, 
when  we  consider  such  actions  as  forming  parts  of  a  system  of  behavior  which  tends 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  individual  or  of  society,  they  appear  to  derive  a  l>eau^ 
from  this  utility  not  unlike  that  which  we  ascribe  to  any  well-contrived  machine." 

It  hardly  need  be  added  that  Smith  agrees  with  Hume  in  attaching  great  import- 
ance to  custom,  i.  e. ,  in  impliedly  recognizing  the  operation  of  association  as  supreme. 
His  theory  in  its  fundamental  assumptions  in  a  certain  sense  brings  him  back  to  tiiis  as 
the  principle  which  ia  formative  of  the  entire  structure  of  our  moral  judgments  and 
emotions. 

§  29.  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  1710-1796,  was  anative  of  Straclian,  Scot- 
land ;  Student  and  subsequently  Librarian  of  Mariscbal  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1737 ;  Pastor  of  New  Machar,  1752  ;  Professor  of  King's 
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College,  Aberdeen,  in  1763;  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  tho 
University  of  Glasgow,  as  successor  of  Adam  Smith,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1787. 

Dr.  Keid  was  eflEectually  aroused  to  philosophical  activity,  as  Kant 
was  somewhat  later,  by  the  Speculations  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
Both  hud  assumed  and  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions  the  scholas- 
tic doctrine  of  Bepresentative  Perception,  or  perception  by  means  of 
intermediate  ideas,  so  far  as  it  was  sanctioned  by  Locke,  and  Locke's 
detinition  of  Knowledge,  as  the  agreement  of  two  ideas  with  one 
another,  or  an  idea  with  its  object. 

Berkeley  had  shown  that  these  assumptions  involved  the  reduction 
of  matter  to  ideas,  and  the  universe  of  matter  to  a  univerae  of  ideas, 
permanently  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  and  occasionally  discerned  by 
the  finite  mind.  Hume  had  as  logically  concluded  that  the  mind  it- 
self is  no  more  than  a  bundle  of  ideas,  and  its  phenomena  are  but  a 
series  of  impressions. 

Besides  reducing  matter  to  sensations  and  mind  or  spirit  to  ideas, 
Hume  had  resolved  the  connections  between  both  into  custom  or  sub- 
jective habits  of  experience.  Custom  he  had  explained  by  association. 
He  had  also  formally  called  in  question  the  universality  of  the 
relation  of  causation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on  experience,  and 
had  denied  impliedly  its  necessity  d  priori.  He  had  challenged  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  reasoning  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe.  He  had  also  formally 
called  in  question  the  trustworthiness  of  all  philosophical  speculations 
whatever,  by  arguments  in  support  of  philosophical  skepticism  as  the 
only  possible  position  which  reason  could  accept.  Singularly  enough, 
he  had  used  positive  arguments  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  miracles  and  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  history,  which 
were  founded  on  the  very  doctrine  of  causation  which  he  had  resolved 
into  customary  associations,  and  on  the  experience  which  his  philosophi- 
cal skepticism  would  compel  him  to  distrust. 

lie  id  was  first  aroused  by  these  apparently  legitimate  conclusions 
from  the  received  philosophy  to  reconsider  the  fundamental  principles 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Against  the  special  principles  and  inferences  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  and  against  the  pronounced  skepticism  of  Hume,  he  protested 
in  the  name  of  Common  Sense,  Many  of  the  arguments  of  botli  he 
subjected  to  a  critical  revision.       His  conception  of  common-sense 
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was  indefinite  and  inconsistently  conceived,  and  his  criticisms  were 
applied  with  unequal  acateness  and  varied  success.  Coinmou-seuse 
was  at  one  time  conceived  and  appealed  to  as  the  power  of  knowledge 
ill  general,  as  it  is  possessed  and  employed  by  a  man  of  ordinary  devel- 
opment and  opportunities.  At  another  it  was  treated  as  the  Faculty 
of  Reason — or  the  Source  of  Principles,  the  Light  of  Nature^  etc.,  etc. 
Perception  was  at  one  time  defined  as  the  power  to  know  the  external 
world  and  its  relations,  on  occasion  of  some  of  the  bodily  sens^ ;  at 
another  it  was  resolved  into  the  capacity  to  suggest  (following  in 
this  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson)  an  existing  world  of 
matter  as  the  cause  of  some  or  all  of  these  sensations.  Eeid's  analy- 
sis of  the  processes  of  sensation  is,  however,  sometimes  very  acute,  and 
his  Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
much  vexed  subject.  He  successfully  exposed  the  groundlessness,  in- 
consistency and  contradictions  of  the  ancient  and  modem  theories  of 
representative  perception.  He  contended  that  the  mind  is  active  in 
sense-perception — that  eveiy  act  of  sense-perception  is  an  act  of  judg- 
ment. In  his  later  writings,  he  attempted  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  the  nature  of  common  sense,  and  its  functions  in  philosophical  si>ecn- 
lation,  as  Buffier  in  his  Premieres  Verites  had  done  befoi-e  him,  and 
not  a  few  other  philosophers  * — making  common  sense  a  capacity  for 
certain  original  and  intuitive  judgments  which  may  be  used  as  the  foun- 
dations of  deductive  reasoning.  These  first  principles  he  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  contingent  and  necessary  truths.  He  cited  twelve 
examples  of  the  fii'st,  and  divided  the  latter  into  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  jBSthetical,  ethical,  and  metaphysical.  Of  the  last 
he  made  three — ^the  principle  of  inherence,  of  causation,  and  design. 
He  also  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  consequent  i-e- 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  soul  are  discerned  by  intuition. 

In  1748  he  poblished  an  Bsaay  on  Quantity,  in  which  he  combated  the  application  by  Hatchcmn  of  math- 
ematics to  morala.  In  1763,  Lond.  8yo,  he  publiflhed  an  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  princtplea  of 
Common  Sense.  In  1778,  an  Anal>id8  of  Aristotle's  Logic,  as  an  Appendix  to  Dord  Kamcs'  Sketches  of  Han ; 
also,  an  Examination  of  PrieRtley^s  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and  Mind,  and  other  papTrs.  In  17^ 
Ed  in.,  4to,  EsAays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and  in  1788,  4to,  Eamys  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man. 
The  two  together  in  Dublin,  1780,  8  vols.  8vo.  The  Inquiry  has  been  published,  Lond.,  1763.  8vo ;  ITCa.  Svo; 
1785,  4th  ed.  8vo ;  1801  ed.  1804,  Gla^ow,  1817,  8vo ;  1818,  ed.  8vo;  1819,  ed.  8vo ;  1621,  8vo;  1863.  Lond.  J^o. 

The  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  were  published  separately,  1827,  Lond.,  8vo ;  1848,  8vo.  (Abridged  tj 
Prof.  J.  Walker,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18B0.)  18B3,  ed.  8vo;  1865,  Lond.,  cr.,  8vo.  Essays  on  the  ActiT« 
Powers,  separately,  with  Essay  on  Quantity,  etc.,  Lond.,1848,  8vo.  Essays  on  Intellectual  and  Active  Po««n, 

*  This  troatiae  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in  1781,  under  the  title,  **  First  Tmtlu  sad 
the  origin  cf  our  opinions  explained ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  Moral  Philosophers  relative  to 
our  primary  notions  of  things.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  detection  of  the  plagiarism,  oonoeolment  and  ingzBd* 
tude  of  Doctors  Held,  Beattie  and  Oswald.''^ 

How  unjust  these  insinnations  of  the  translator  are,  may  be  learned  from  Hamilton's  Works  of  Bdd,  pp.  T7S-9. 
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etc.  1803,  cd.  8ro ;  3  voIb.,  1808,  do.  1812,  do.  1813  do.  1819  do.  1830  aoi  18^  do.  l&IO,  Lond.  S  voU.  (EaA-rcA  Com- 
pletes de  Thomas  Ilcid,  par  M.  Th.  Jonlfroy,  avoc  des  Fn^mcntA  de  M.  Roycr  Collord,  Paris,  1828-9.  6  tomoA. 
The  works  of  Thoman  Beid,  D.D.,  now  fnlly  collected,  with  Heleodonfl  from  his  unpublished  letters.  Pre- 
face, Notes  and  Sapplementary  Diaacrtationa,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  etc.,  etc.,  ending  abruptly  at  p. 
U14.  1S47,  6th  ed.  1858.  The  supplementally  part  was  published  in  18&S,  and  with  tho  earlier  portion  was 
published  as  6th  edition  in  2  rois. 

§  30.  The  first  published  work  of  Beid's  was  the  brief  Essay  onQaantity,  1748,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  was  designed  as  a  Protest  against 
the  application  of  mathematical  relations  to  ethical  conceptions,  such  as  had  been 
made  by  Hutcheson  in  his  Ethical  Treatises,  as  the  ground  of  determining  the  excel- 
lence and  merit  of  a  virtnoiis  action.  It  consists  of  a  brief  statement  of  the  kind  of 
objects  to  which  mathematical  relations  are  applicable.  Mathematics  is  defined  as 
the  science  of  measure.  It  is  applicable  to  Quantity,  or  that  which  is  measurable. 
Quantity  is  subdiyided  into  the  proper  and  the  improper.  Proper  Quantity  is  that 
which  is  measured  by  its  own  kind.  Improper  is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
its  kind.  Proper  Quantity  is  of  four  species:  Extension,  Duration,  Number  and 
Proportion,  Improper  Quantity  includes  Velocity,  Quantity  of  Motion,  Density, 
Elasticity,  vis  insita  et  impressa,  centripetal  forces  of  all  kinds,  and  the  different 
orders  of  fluxions.  Every  kind  of  improper  Quantity  which  is  admitted  into  mathe- 
mathics  must  first  admit  of  degrees  of  g^reater  and  less,  and  second,  roust  be  associat- 
ed with  or  related  to  something  which  has  proper  quantity,  so  that  the  one  must  be 
increased  and  diminished  with  the  other.  It  follows  that  intellectual  and  moral 
activities,  not  being  capable  of  being  thus  associated,  or  of  being  associated  with  that 
which  is  measurable,  do  npt  admit  the  relations  of  quantity. 

§  31.  The  Inquiry  into  the  Ifuman  Mind  on  the  jnHncipLes  of  Common  Sense  was 
published  in  1763.  It  was  designed,  as  appears  from  the  dedication,  to  set  aside  the 
hypothesis  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind  which  perceives  it,  with 
the  inference  that  we  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  external,  but  only  certain  Images 
of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind,  which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.  The  intro- 
duction treats  (1)  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  it ;  (2) 
of  the  impediments  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  (8)  of  the  present  state  of  this 
part  of  philosophy,  etc.,  etc.,  in  which  R.  ascribes  the  skepticism  of  the  times  to  the 
ideal  system  of  Descartes.  He  proceeds  to  the  analysis  of  the  special  sensations,  begin- 
ning with  smeU,  which  he  finds  to  be  a  pure  subjective  sensation,  not  involving  the  re- 
lations of  figure  or  extension,  and  only  known  as  proceeding  from  some  cause  other 
than  the  subject  of  it.  In  this  connection  he  explains  the  difference  between  a  sensa- 
tion, and  the  remembrance  and  imagination  of  an  object ;  the  one  being  a  knowledge 
of  the  present  existence  of  a  real  object ;  the  second,  of  its  past  excitence ;  and  the 
third,  a  simple  apprehension  of  it  without  belief.  He  next  interposes  the  position  that 
judgment  or  belief  may  occur  without  a  preceding  simple  apprehension,  in  this  dis- 
senting from  Lockers  definition  of  knowledge  as  an  agreement  between  ideaa  He  next 
attacks  the  doctrine  of  Hume  that  there  con  be  a  sensation  without  a  sentient.  He 
adds  that  the  conception  or  belief  of  a  sentient  being  is  suggested  by  our  constitution 
as  one  of  the  axioms  of  oommons-ense, — a  doctrine  which  had  been  in  a  sense  already 
taught  by  Berkeley  and  Hutcheson,  though  not  in  the  same  application  which  Beid 
makes  of  it  when  he  says,  that  it  is  a  power  '*to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple 
notions,*'  ''  as  well  as  many  original  principles  of  belief."  He  next  discusses  the  point 
whether  the  mind  is  active  or  only  passive  in  sensation,  and  insLsts  that  it  is  active,  as 
against  the  learned  philosophers.     In  discussing  Touch,  he  returns  again  to  his  doctrine 
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of  mggegtion,  under  the  bead  naturai  signs,  and  distingiiiflliea  the  quality  ss  of  hardneeB 
in  the  body  from  the  corresponding  sensation  hj  maldng  the  one  to  be  interpreted  or 
suggested  by  the  other  as  its  natural  sign.  In  the  same  way  extension  is  suggested  by 
most  of  the  taotual  sensations ;  and  the  reality  of  jihe  external  world  is  made  known 
to  the  mind  as  a  first  principle  of  common-sense.  In  discussing  visiou,  he  contends 
that  color  is  not  the  name  of  a  sensation,  but  of  a  secondary  quality,  and  proceeds  to 
argue,  as  against  Locke,  that  none  of  our  sensations  are  resemblances  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  Following  Berkeley,  Beid  distinguishes  visible  figure  and  extension  from  tan- 
gible figure  and  extension,  and  presents  an  ingenious  discussion  of  what  he  calls  the 
geometry  of  yisibles,  i.e,  a  system  of  geometry  such  as  might  be  constructed  by  the 
eye  only  if  it  were  unaided  by  touch.  After  a  careful  statement  of  the  physiologksal 
conditions  of  vision  as  known  in  his  time,  he  proceeds  to  distinguish  sensation  from 
perception,  describing  the  one  as  a  state  of  feeling  and  the  other  as  an  act  of  knowing, 
and  distinguishing  perception  as  original  and  acquired,  the  first  being  determined  by 
the  constitution  or  capacity  of  man,  and  the  second  being  an  act  of  judgment  by  signs. 
He  proceeds  next  to  trace  the  analogy  between  our  confidence  in  the  operations  of  the 
two  kinds  of  perception  and  our  confidence  in  human  testimony,  there  being  an  origi- 
nal tendency  or  necessity  to  an  enlargement  and  improvement  by  experience.  It  ia 
worthy  of  notice  that  he  introduces  here  another  principle  of  oommon-sense  as  neces- 
sary to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  natural  powers,  viz. :  a  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
nature  analogous  to  a  similar  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  men,  called  by  Beid  "''tMe 
inductive  prinripU:^ 

In  1774  Dr.  Reid  published,  in  the  nppendix  to  Lord  Kamea*  Sketches  of  Man,  a 
brief  account  of  Aristotle's  Log^c.  It  was  designed  to  abate  what  the  author  oon- 
oeived  to  be  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  logical  process  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  other  sources  of  knowledge.  It  contains  many  super* 
ficial  and  incorrect  representations  of  Aristotle's  real  opinions,  although  it  rendered  an 
important  service  at  the  time  when  it  was  originally  composed.  It  has  been  snbiected 
to  philosophical  and  critical  annotations  by  the  eminent  Aristotelian  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, in  his  edition  of  Reid's  works. 

Cf.  George  Campbell,  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  I.,  Ch.  6. 

g  32.  r/w  Essays  on  Vie  InteUectunl  Powers  of  Man,  published  in  1785,  contain  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  which  Reid  had  delivered  for  more  than  twenty  yearn.  We  find 
in  them  substantially  the  same  principles  which  were  more  briefly  stated  in  the  Inquiry. 
The  Preliminary  Chapter  in  Essay  I.  contains  a  series  of  definitions  or  explanations  of 
terms  which  give  a  transcript  of  the  philosophical  views  which  were  held  in  his  time. 
Chapter  II.  gives  the  principles  taken  for  granted.  These  are  the  existence  of  a  subject 
of  psychical  operations — the  existence  of  any  present  psychical  state  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious— the  agency  of  attention— the  identity  of  the  subject  of  our  mental  states — ^the 
reality  of  inherence  or  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute — the  distinction  of  subject 
and  object  in  mental  operations — the  truth  of  those  principles  in  which  there  is  common 
agreement  of  competent  judges  in  all  generations — the  trustworthiness  of  the  faonltiee 
of  sane  men.  Chapter  VII.  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Powers  of  the  Mind.  Beid  fol- 
lows the  prevalent  twofold  division  into  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  powers  of 
the  will.  He  criticises  and  sets  aside  the  division  in  books  of  logic  of  the  intellectoal 
powers  into  simple  apprehension,  judgment  and  reasoning, '  and  proposes,  as  an  incom<- 
plete  division,  the  Powers  we  have  by  the  External  Senses— Memory — ^Conception^ 
Abstraction— Judgment — Reasoning — Taste— Moral  Perception  and  ConscionsnesBL 
To  these  he  subjoins  the  Social  operations  of  the  mind.    In  treating  of  the  Eztemal 
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Senses,  he  aharplj  disting^niahes  the  impreesions  on  the  biain  and  nerves  from  the 
perceptions  of  which  they  ore  the  condition — more  sharply  than  from  the  sensations ; 
he  analyzes  the  act  of  perception  into  the  attaining  or  having  a  notion  of  the  object, 
and  an  irresistible  belief  of  its  present  existence,  which  is  also  independent  of  reasoning, 
i.e.y  is  immediate.  After  an  extended  statement  and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  repre- 
sentative perception  he  treats  of  sensation  in  chapter  XVI.,  asserting  that  sensations 
and  perceptions  are  known  l^  the  same  names,  and  yet  are  distinguishable  in 
thought.  The  sensations  are  confined  to  the  soul,  are  painful,  pleasant,  or  indifferent, 
and  are  distinguishable  from  the  desires.  In  this  analysis,  however,  sensations  are 
confounded  by  Reid  with  emotions.  The  primazy  and  secondaiy  qualities  are  dis- 
tinguished thus :  of  the  first  we  have  a  direct  notion,  of  the  second  a  relative  and 
obscure  notion.  Neither  the  primary  nor  the  secondaiy  resemble  any  sensation,  aa 
Locke  asserted  of  the  primary  qualities.  Passing  next  to  matter,  he  teaches  that  the 
exLBtence  of  a  material  substance,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  qualities,  is  directly  dis- 
cerned by  the  mind,  though  its  relation  to  its  qualities  can  only  be  obscurely  appre- 
hended. The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  must  also  be  received  as  an  axiom,  and 
there  are  other  axioms*oonoeming  its  relations  to  space  which  cannot  be  perceived  by 
the  senses.  Spa4^  and  its  relations,  with  the  axioms  concerning  its  existence  and  its 
relations,  are  known  directly  in  connection  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight,  but  not 
as  objects  of  these  senses.  Returning  to  the  evidence  of  sense,  and  the  belief  which 
rests  upon  it,  he  distinguishes  it  from  the  evidence  of  reasoning  and  from  the  evidence 
of  what  are  technically  called  axioms,  though  it  is  analogous  to  the  latter. 

The  senses  can  be  improved  in  respect  to  the  aouteness  of  the  sensations  and  the  range 
and  variety  of  the  perceptions.  The  sensations  as  such  are  not  fallacious,  but  only  the 
acquired  perceptions  and  other  oouclusions  arising  from  rashness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

Memoiy  Reid  treats  as  an  original  faculty,  which  inv  olves  a  belief  of  past  duration 
and  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  objects  in  the  past.  The  know- 
ledge of  limited  duration  involves  the  belief  of  a  duration  which  is  unlimited,  just  as 
limited  extension  involves  unlimited  space.  Both  time  and  space  are  obj  ects  sui  gen eris. 
They  ore  not  things,  but  rather  the  receptacles  of  things,  without  which  these  could  not 
possibly  have  existed.  Memozy  involves  a  belief  of  past  identity  as  well  as  of  past 
duration,  and  identity  is  known  directly.  Identity  has  different  senses  as  applied  to 
different  objects.  The  discussion  of  time,  space^  etc. ,  introduces  an  extended  criticism 
of  Lockers  account  of  the  origin  of  these  notions  by  means  of  sensation  and  reflection, 
in  which  Reid  implies  that  he  considers  these  two  sources  of  knowledge,  as  they  ore  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  inadequate. 

Conception^  Reid  calls  also  simple  appre^iension,  in  this  confounding  the  repre- 
sentation of  Individual  and  general  ideas  or  notions,  and  this  confusion  runs  throuf^h 
the  entire  discussion  of  the  subject.  Our  conceptions  are  of  three  kinds :  of  indi- 
vidual things,  of  the  meaning  of  general  words  and  the  creations  of  our  own  imagina- 
tion. The  term  imagination,  when  distinguished  from  conception,  he  limits  to 
mental  pictures  of  visible  objects.  The  relation  of  conceptions  to  their  originals  leads 
Reid  to  discuss  again  the  falseness  of  the  theory  of  representative  ideas.  A  chapter 
on  mistakes  concerning  conception  strikingly  illustrates  the  confused  and  equivocal 
senses  in  which  the  author  uses  the  term.  The  power  and  laws  of  association  he  ad- 
verts to  under  the  title  of  the  train  of  thoughts  in  the  mind,  but  professes  to  add 
nothing  to  what  flume  and  Lord  Eames  had  written,  to  whom  he  refers  for  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  subject. 
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In  Essay  Y.,  Of  Abstraction,  Reid  treats  first  of  Gkneral  Words,  in  which  he  notices 
and  explains  their  extension  and  comprelunsion  and  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
He  next  discusses  general  oonceptions,  and  shows  that  such  are  possible  of  the  attri- 
butes of  things  and  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  In  treating  Chapter  HI.,  of  Ab- 
straction and  Generalization,  he  observes  that  the  general  conceptions  which  are  formed 
by  compounding  objects  do  not  become  simple  by  blending  their  constituents  into  one. 
In  other  words,  the  compounds  of  nature  and  those  formed  by  the  mind  are  strikingly 
contrasted.  In  the  formation  and  application  of  these  nniversals  we  impliedly  assume 
the  orderly  procedure  and  arrangements  of  nature.  Of  the  nature  of  universals,  as 
discussed  by  Nominalists,  Conceptualists,  and  Bealists,  Reid  expresses  the  following  opi- 
nion : — Uniyersals  have  no  real  existence  except  in  the  mind.  They  are  not  objects  of 
the  imagination  proper.  Locke,  who  represents  the  Conceptualists,  and  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  who  represent  the  NominaliBts,  divide  the  truth  between  themselves. 

Of  Judgment,  in  Essay  YL,  Reid's  doctrine  is  summed  in  the  three  propositions :  1. 
It  is  an  act  specifically  distinct  from  simple  apprehension.  2.  There  are  notions  which 
should  be  referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  their  source,  as  those  of  alErmation, 
negation,  truth,  falsehood,  knowledge  and  belief,  indeed  of  relations  of  eveiy  kind. 
8.  In  mature  persons,  judgment  accompanies  sensation,  consciousness  and  memory ; 
as  also  in  the  formation  of  abstract  and  general  conceptlonB.  Judgment,  so  far  from  sup- 
posing simple  apprehension  or  ideas  as  the  material  with  which  it  operates,  is  necessary 
to  provide  ideas  and  simple  apprehensions.  This  is  true  of  the  natural  judgments  of 
sensation,  consciousness,  as  well  as  of  the  relations  which  are  involved  in  the  act  of 
judgment  itself.  That  Common  sense  is  a  particular  description  of  judgment,  is  ob- 
vious from  the  use  of  the  term  by  many  writers.  It  follows  from  this  corrected  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  judgment,  that  aU  knowledge  is  not  limited  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas.  Immediate  knowledge  cannot  be  thus  defined.  Some  judg^ 
ments  are,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  intuitions.  Such  are  termed  axiom^^  fira 
principles,  jmneiples  of  common  sense,  self-evident  inttlis.  All  knowledge  obtained  by 
reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  principles.  Some  of  these  are  certain,  others  aro 
probable  only.  It  is  important  and  practicable  to  determine  these  principles— for,  first, 
every  man  is  a  competent  judge  of  them;  eecond,  opinions  which  contradict  first 
principles  are  not  merely  false,  they  are  also  absurd.  The  consent  of  men  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  is  of  great  authority  in  establishing  them.  Opinions  that  appear  veiy 
early  and  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life  are  to  be  received  as  first 
principles.  These  first  principles  are  of  two  classes :  the  first  principles  of  contingent 
truths,  and  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truths.  Reid  enumerates  twdte  of  the  first 
class,  viz.  :  Everything  exists  of  which  we  are  conscious.  The  thoughts  of  which  I  am 
conscious  are  the  thoughts  of  a  being  called  myself,  etc.  The  things  which  I  remem- 
ber did  really  happen.  We  may  be  certain  of  our  identity  as  far  as  we  remember. 
The  things  which  ^e  perceive  exist,  and  are  what  we  perceive  them  to-  be.  We  haTe 
some  power  over  our  actions  and  the  determinations  of  our  wills.  The  natural  faculties 
by  which  we  discriminate  truth  from  error  are  not  fallacious.  There  is  life  and  intel- 
ligence in  our  fellow-men.  Certain  features  and  gestures  indicate  certain  thoughts 
and  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Human  testimony  naturally  awakens  confidence.  In 
respect  to  events  depending  on  human  volition,  there  is  a  self-evident  probability, 
greater  or  less.  In  the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be  will  probably  be  like  to 
what  has  been  in  similar  droumstances.  Necessary  truths  are  grammatical,  logical, 
mathematical,  maxims  of  taste,  first  principles  of  morals  and  metaphysics]  truths.  Of 
the  last,  three  are  conspicuous.     (1)  The  qualities  which  we  perceive  belox^g  to  a  sub- 
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}6ot  which  we  call  body ;  those  of  which  we  are  conscioas  belong  to  a  snbject  which 
we  call  mind.  (2)  Whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  which  produced  itb 
(8)  Design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  marks 
or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect.  Next  follows  a  brief  statement  of  criticism  of  the  received 
doctrines  in  respect  to  first  principles ;  also  a  chapter  on  prejudices  and  the  causes  of 
error. 

Essay  IV .  is  of  Reasoning,  which  is  allied  to  judgment  and  is  divided  into  probable 
and  demonstrative,  the  first  being  limited  to  truths  which  are  probable,  and  the 
second,  to  those  which  are  necessaiy.  So  far  as  in  morality  there  are  truths  which  are 
necessazy  or  intnitiye,  so  far  is  morality  capable  of  demonstration.  The  skeptical  dis- 
trust of  Reason  can  only  apply  to  Reasoning,  but  the  belief  in  first  principles  is  not  an 
act  of  the  reasoning  power.  Hume  is  in  error  in  asserting  that  our  reasonings  of 
causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  custom,  and  are  acts  of  the  sensitive  rather  than  the 
cogitative  part  of  our  nature. 

Of  Taste,  Essay  VIIL ,  Reid*8  doctrine  is  thai,  like  one  of  the  senses,  it  is  founded  on 
an  internal  capacity  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  coupled  with  the  power  of  judgment. 
The  qualities  in  objects  which  affect  this  sensibility  are  grouped  under  novelty,  gran- 
deur and  beauty.    Each  of  these  are  illustrated  at  length. 

g  84.  The  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man  commence  with  an  Essay  on  Active 
Power  in  general.  The  conception  of  power,  like  other  original  conceptions,  cannot  be 
defined,  but  we  may  assert  tiiat  power  is  not  an  object  of  sense  or  consciousness,  as 
Locke  contends  and  Hume  denies.  We  have  only  a  relative  notion  of  it^  It  requires  a 
subject  in  which  it  inheres.  Power  may  exist  and  not  be  exerted.  The  notion  of 
power  has  no  contrary.  After  criticizing  Lockers  and  Hume*s  explanation  of  the  notion 
and  of  our  belief  in  it,  Reid  contends  that  ^pow&r  probMp  belongs  only  to  beings  pos- 
sessed of  understanding  and  will ;  all  that  the  science  of  nature  investigates  is  the  laws 
of  nature.    The  powers  of  man  are  limited. 

The  will  is  appropriate  to  the  power  and  act  of  determining.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sensations,  affections  and  desries.  Every  act  of  will  must  have  an 
object.  It  must  concern  itself  immediately  with  some  act  of  a  man's  own,  believed  to 
be  within  our  power.  The  will  affects  the  acts  of  the  understanding  in  Attention,  De- 
liberation, and  Resolution  or  Purpose.  Some  acts  of  will  are  transient  and  others  per- 
manent. Nothing  Is  virtuous  or  immoral  which  is  not  voluntary.  Virtue  in  habit 
consists  in  the  purpose. 

Principles  of  action  are  whatever  excites  to  action.  Th^  are  threefold :  mechan- 
ical, animal  and  ratlonaL  tlhe  mechanical  principles  are  twofold :  instincts  and  habits. 
Besides  the  commonly  accepted  instincts  there  are  instincts  of  belief,  as  in  testimony, 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Habit  is  a  facility  acquired  by  repetition. 
The  animal  principles  are  the  appetites  which  are  corporeal  in  their  oocasion  and  are 
neither  social  nor  selfish — the  desires,  of  which  there  are  three :  the  desire  of  esteeai,  of 
power  and  of  knowledge,  all  which  are  social;  the  benevolent  affections,  general  and 
special,  the  last  comprising  the  domestic,  the  grateful,  the  pitiful,  the  respectful,  the 
friendly  and  the  sexual,  and  public  spirit.  Of  the  malevolent  affections,  there  are 
two :  emulation  and  resentment  All  these  become  passions  when  excessively  excited. 
Disposition  describes  a  i>ermanent  subjective  tendency  to  the  excitement  of  certain  of 
these  principles. 

The  Rational  Principles  of  action  are  such  as  imply  judgment.  There  are  two :  a 
regard  for  our  good  upon  the  whole,  and  a  r^^ard  to  duty.  The  last  of  these  is 
grounded  on  the  possession  of  an  original  power  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  the  Moral 
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Faotili7,  by  which  we  diBtingaish  aotiona  as  right  and  wrong,  and  discern  the  First 
Principles  of  Morals,  attendant  upon  whioh  are  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and 
disapprobation.  Conscience  comes  into  maturity  by  gradual  growth.  It  is  peculiar  to 
man ;  it  is  intended  as  a  guide  ;  it  is  both  an  active  and  an  intellectual  power. 

The  liberty  of  a  moral  agent  is  a  power  over  the  determinations  of  the  will.  It  sup- 
poses some  practical  judgment  or  Beason.  Necessity  is  the  want  of  such  moral  liberty. 
Liberty  is  used  in  three  senses :  1,  of  confinement  of  the  body ;  2,  of  obligation  from 
law ;  8,  as  opposed  to  necessity  as  defined.  This  is  conoeivable  because  every  man 
knows  that  he  possesses  it.  The  words  cause  and  effect,  action  and  active  power,  are 
used  in  more  than  one  meaning,  and  hence  are  used  ambiguously  when  applied  to 
material  and  spiritual  agents. 

Necessity  is  not  proved  by  the  influence  of  motives,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  existence  of  motives  compels  to  a  particular  determination.  The  arguments  for  the 
fact  of  Liberty  are :  (1)  We  are  naturally  convinced  that  we  act  freely.  (2)  The  fact 
of  moral  responsibility  implies  it.  (8)  Liberty  is  essential  to  the  deliberate  choice 
and  execution  of  plans  that  are  deUberatdy  cJio$en,  Against  Liberty  it  is  urged,  A, 
that  liberty  of  determination  is  impossible,  because,  (1)  tiiere  must  be  a  sul&clent  rea- 
son for  every  existence  and  every  event ;  and  (2)  because  it  would  imply  that  an  event 
may  occur  without  a  cause.  B.  It  would  be  hurtful  to  man.  C.  Man  has  no  snch 
liberty,  because  every  human  action  is  foreseen.  But  the  foreknowledge  of  Grod 
does  not  involve  necessity.  It  should  be  g^ranted  that  foreknowledge  of  contingent 
events  is  impossible  for  man,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  impossible  for  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  scheme  of  necessity  God  is  made  the  author  of  sin. 

The  first  Principles  of  Morals  relate,  A,  to  virtue  in  general.  B,  to  the  different 
branches  of  virtue.  C,  to  the  comparison  of  virtues.  The  first  are,  some  things  in 
human  conduct  merit  approbation  and  praise,  others  blame  and  punishment.  That  which 
is  involuntary  deserves  neither.  What  is  necessary  cannot  be  the  object  of  praise  or 
blame.  Men  are  culpable  for  omitting  as  well  as  for  performing  acts.  Wc  ought  to 
nse  the  best  means  to  learn  our  duty.  We  ought  to  fortify  ourselves  against  temptation. 
The  second  are,  we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less  good.  We  should  follow  the  in- 
tuitions of  nature.  No  man  is  bom  for  himself  only.  We  ought  to  act  towards 
another  as  we  should  wish  him  to  act  towards  us.  Veneration  and  submission  to  Ood 
are  obligatory  on  all.  Of  the  third  class  are,  unmerited  generosity  should  be  seoondaiy 
to  gratitude,  and  both  to  justice.  Unmerited  beneficence  should  yield  to  compassian 
to  the  miserable.  External  acts  of  piety  to  works  of  mercy.  An  act  deserving  moral 
approbation  must  be  believed  by  the  agent;  to  be  morally  good.  Justice  and  its  obli- 
gations are  naturally  approved  as  morally  good — and  are  not  the  results  of  artificial 
arrangements.  These  positions  are  against  Hume.  Moral  approbation  is  an  act  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  feeling. 

P.  S.  Associated  with  Reid's  name  and  influence  were  James  Oswald  and  James 
Beattie.  The  writings  of  both  were  popular  rather  than  philosophical,  but  they  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  against  the  religious  and  philosophical  skepticism  of  the 
times. 

James  Oswald,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Dunnet,  Scotland,  where  he  was  establisbed  as  a 
oleigyman  in  1727.  Removed  to  Methven,  in  Perthshire,  1750.  Died  in  1793.  He 
published  An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion — 2d  ed.  JL7C8,  and  also 
some  theological  worka 

James  Beattie,  LL.D.,  1735-1803.  Marisch.  Coll.,  Aberdeen,  1760,  Profe»or  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logia     1770,  published  Essay  on  Tmth,  which  was  iounensely 
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popular,  going  through  four  editions  in  five  jears.  In  1790,  Elements  of  Moral  Science, 
Vol.  I.,  and  1793,  Vol.  II.  of  the  same. 

The  Essay  on  Truth  was  written  with  great  spirit,  not  to  saj  with  some  asperity  of 
criticism.  It  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  defence  of  a  Moral  Faculty.  It  fails  in  the 
highest  accuracy  of  discrimination  and  statement.  Both  Beattie  and  Oswald  were  as- 
sociated with  Reid  in  Priestley's  ^*  Examination  of  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  Truth,  and  Dr.  Os- 
wald's Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  behalf  of  Religion.     Lond,,  1774." 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  two  English  writers  who  expressed  their  decided 
dissent  from  the  prinoiples  of  Locke,  tIs.  :  Richard  Price  and  James  Harris.  Richard 
Price,  D.D. ,  1723-1791,  was  theologian,  publicist,  and  metaphysician,  and  in  each  of  these 
capacities  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  commanding  influence.  He  published , 
in  1758,  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difftculties  in  Morals,  in  which  he 
reviews  the  intellectual  or  intuitional  theozy  of  moral  obligation,  and  in  so  doing  ex- 
pressed his  positive  dissent  from  the  fundamental  position  of  Locke,  as  it  was  under- 
stood at  that  time,  viz.,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection. 
In  this  he  anticipates  Reid  and  Kant.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Priestley  on  Mate- 
rialism and  Philosophical  Necessity  was  published  in  1778,  and  is  in  eveiy  respect  sig- 
nificaut. 

James  Harris,  1709-1780.  A  nephew  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Wad.  Coll.,  Oxford,  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  also  Secretary  of  the  Queen,  published 
several  treatises,  and  in  1750,  Hermes ;  or,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Lan- 
guage and  Universal  Grammar,  in  which  the  most  decided  dissent  is  expressed  from 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  Locke.  This  treatise  passed  through  several  editions — 
1751,  '71,  '75,  1806.  Harris'  collected  works  were  published  in  1801,  2  vols.  4to ;  1803, 
6  vols.  8vo. 

We  should  not  wholly  overlook  James  Burnet,  Lord  Monboddo,  1714-1799,  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  Groningen,  in  Holland ;  published  Andent  Metaphysics  or  the 
Science  of  Universals,  with  an  examination  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy. 
Edin.,  1779-99,  6  vols.  4to,  which  found  only  here  and  there  a  reader. 

With  Burnet  may  be  connected  also  Thomas  Taylor,  ^*  the  Platonist,"  1758-1835, 
who  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  and  other  philosophers  so  painfully  for 
himself  and  his  readers. 


CHAPTER  VI. — ^The  Scottish  School,  Contintjed. 

DUGALD  STEWART,    THOMAS  BROWN,    AND  SIB  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 

'  §  35.  DuGALD  Stewart,  son  of  Rev.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Edinburgh,  bom  November  22,  1758 ; 
educated  at  University  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  Glasgow,  1771-2  ;  elected 
successor  to  his  father,  1785,  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  as 
successor  to  Adam  Ferguson ;  *  in  1810  relinquished  active  duties ; 
died  June  11, 1828. 

*  Prof.  AdAzn  Fergnaon,  1734-1816.  Professor  Moral  Philosophy  In  Edinburgh,  1764 ;  Author  of  An 
Essay  on  the  Histoiy  of  Civil  Society,  Edinburgh,  17(r7-Hserena  editions.  Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Edlnbuigh,  1760.    History  of  the  Rocnan  BepubUc^  1788, 
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Dngald  Stewart  followed  Keid  very  closely  in  his  methods  of 
analysis  and  his  accumnlation  of  the  discriminated  facts  of  experience, 
but  went  far  beyond  him  in  the  exactness  and  reach  of  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  and  method.  He  illustrated  his  opinions  from  a  very 
wide  range  of  reading,  which,  if  it  was  not  in  the  eminent  sense 
learned  and  profound,  was  careful  and  comprehensive,  and  never  failed 
to  set  them  forth  in  an  elaborate  and  elegant  diction.  In  his  lectures  he 
is  said  to  have  been  eminently  attractive  and  eloquent  These  lectures 
attracted  many  pupils  from  the  Continent  and  America,  and  excited 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  philosophical  investigations,  and  did  much 
to  awaken  nobler  ideals  and  a  more  spiritual  and  ethical  faith  in  the 
young  men  of  his  time.  The  reaction  which  was  awakened  in  France 
by  the  influence  of  Eeid  upon  Eoyer-OoUard  was  furthered  by  the 
influence  of  Stewart's  writings  upon  Prevost  and  Jouffroy.  Indeed, 
we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  so-called  eclectic  school  of  Cousin 
rests  upon  the  elements  and  influences  which  were  largely  furnished  by 
the  Scottish  philosophers.  Says  Lord  Cockbum :  "  Dngald  Stewart 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  didactic  orators.  Had  he  lived  in  ancient 
times,  his  memory  would  have  descended  to  us  as  that  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  eloquent  sages.  Flourishing  in  an  age  which  re> 
quired  all  the  dignity  of  morals  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  physi- 
cal pursuits  and  political  convulsions,  he  has  exalted  the  character  of 
his  country  and  generation.  Ko  intelligent  pupil  of  his  ever  ceased 
to  respect  philosophy  or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles  without  feel- 
ing the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  the  morality  which 
Stewart  taught  him." 

Prof.  Veitch  says  of  him:  "Among  Scottish  philosophers  Mr. 
Stewart  stands  pre-eminently  out  as  a  psychological  observer.  On 
questions  properly  metaphysical  he  has  left  little  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  his  own.  The  field  within  which  he  labored  was 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  sestheti- 
cal,  as  these  appear  under  the  modifications  imposed  on  them  by  the 
general  circumstances  of  human  life — education  and  society.  In 
careful,  delicate,  and  original  observations  within  this  sphere  he  has 
seldom  been  equalled." 

Stewart's  contributions  to  psychology  are  abundant  and  various, 
and  they  give  the  principal  charm  and  value  to  his  writings.  The  value 
and  extent  of  his  contributions  of  this  description  is  less  obvious,  from 
the  circumstance  that  his   psychological  writings  appear  more  fre- 
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quently  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  opinions  of  others  than  as  his 
own  observations  and  conclusions. 

lie  recognizes  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  Association  far  more 
distinctly  than  Reid  had  done,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  resolve  our  belief 
in  the  extension  of  colored  visibUia  into  ^'  an  inseparable  association." 
In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for  the  more  extended  application  of  the 
associational  power  to  the  solution  of  psychical  phenomena  which  was 
adopted  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 

In  metaphysics,  while  Stewart  followed  Held  in  general,  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  phrases,  "  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,"  and  "  Metar 
physical  Axioms ;"  "  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,"  and 
"  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  Among  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  material  bodies  he  distinguishes  (Pliil.  Essays)  the  ^^  mathemati- 
cal affections,"  and  recognizes  Uie  truth  that  these  imply  the  existence 
of  space  and  time. 

In  respect  to  causation  and  the  principle  of  causality  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  or  notion, 
he  agrees  with  Hume,  though  he  dissents  from  the  oonclusions  which 
Ilume  derives  from  this  definition.  In  this  he  prepares  the  way  for 
the  more  explicit  adoption  of  the  views  of  Hume  by  Dr.  Brown,  cf .  pp. 
409-411,  below.  (The  \'iews  of  Stewart  may  be  found  in  Elements, 
vol.  I.,  ch.  1,  §  2,  and  Note  c.  Vol  II.,  ch.  4,  §  1,  and  Note  o.  Also 
App.,  p.  417,  sqq.  Vol.  III.  of  Collected  Works.  Compare  in  contrast 
the  views  of  Reid,  Active  Powers,  Essay  iv.,  chap,  ix.) 

As  an  historian  of  philosophy  Stewart  is  elegant  rather  than  erudite, 
although  his  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
contains  many  just  observations  and  much  curious  knowledge.  He 
barely  recognized  the  existence  of  the  School  of  Kant,  the  terminol- 
ogy of  which  offended  his  taste,  if  it  did  not  somewhat  perplex  his 
understanding. 

§  36.  In  1792  Stewait  published  Elements  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol. 
1 ;  ToL  2,  in  1814;  both  in  several  editions ;  yoL  3,  with  additions  to  vol  1,  in  1827 ; 
Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1798  he  published  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in 
many  editions,  in  1795,  Br.  Adam  Smith's  Essays,  with  aooount  of  his  life  and  writings ; 
in  1801,  Aooount  of  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Robertson,  D.D. ;  in  1803,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Thomas  Beid,  D.D. ;  in  1805,  A  Short  Statement  of  Some  Important 
Facts  relatlYe  to  the  late  Election  of  a  Mathematical  Professor  [Leslie],  etc. ;  in  180G, 
Postscript  to  the  same;  in  1810,  Philosophical  Essays;  in  1812,  Some  Account  of  a 
Boy  Bom  Blind;  m  1915,  Part  I.  of  A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysi- 
cal, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  sinoe  the  Bevival  of  Letters  in  Europe; 
(Part  IL,  1821),  prefixed  to  the  supplement  to  the  4th  and  5th  edition  of  the  Ency- 
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dopedia  Bhtaimica,  also  separately,  Edin.  1821,  Best.  1822;  in  1828,  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  2  vols. ,  8yo,  Edin.,  Host. ,  1828, 2  vols,  in  French, 
by  Dr.  L.  Simon,  1834.  Complete  works,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  7  vols.,  1829,  also  1831. 
The  collected  works  with  additions  and  memoir  by  Sir  Willam  Hamilton,  10  Tola 
11th  in  preparation.     1854-58,  Edin. 

The  Elements  of  the  Human  Mind,  Vols.  1, 2, 8  (II. ,  III. ,  lY. ,  Collected  works)— pub- 
lished respectively  in  1792, 1814,  1827— contain  Stewart's  most  important  psychological 
observations,  and  to  a  large  extent  his  ablest  metaphysical  disquisitions.  As  these  vol- 
umes appeared  at  intervals  somewhat  remote  from  one  another,  they  also  furnish  much 
instructive  information  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  psychology  and  philosophy  during 
Stewart's  lifetime.  The  Introduction,  Vol.  L ,  discusses  philosophy  in  general,  from  the 
Baconian  stand-point,  and  vindicates  the  application  of  the  experimeutal  or  indxictive 
method  to  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind.  It  might  properly  be  called  an  apol- 
ogy for  philosophical  and  psychological  studies,  from  the  charge  of  being  necessarily 
metaphysical.  Stewart  contends  that  our  knowledge  of  matter  and  mind  is  relative 
only  and  limited  to  their  so-called  attributes,  while  yet  a  reflective  examination  of  the 
processes  and  principles  which  are  fundamental  to  all  inductive  inquiries  must  be  of 
eminent  service  in  studying  the  laws  of  spirit.  His  treatment  of  '*  External  Percep- 
tion "  is  limited  to  a  few  comments  upon  the  errors  which  have  prevailed  amoug  phi- 
losophers and  the  explanation  of  these  errors.  His  own  doctrine  is  stated  almost 
within  a  single  page,  and  seems  to  suppose  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  the  analj* 
sea  of  Beid,  which  Stewart  implies  that  he  accepts  as  altogether  satisfactory.  Attention 
is  assumed  to  be  a  familiar  experience  without  being  explained,  and  its  relations  to 
memory  only  are  discussed.  The  possibility  that  voluntary  actions  should  become  au- 
tomatic is  explained  by  the  law  of  association,  and  the  doctrine  is  advanced  that  we 
can  attend  to  no  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  Conception  is  employed  by  Stewart 
to  designate  the  object  of  the  representative  power  or  phantasy,  and  Stewart  main- 
tains that  there  never  can  be  such  an  object  without  the  momentary  belief  of  its  real 
existence.  Under  Abstraction,  Stewart  treats  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  general 
conceptions,  which  are  often  called  by  him  idMS,  and  treated  as  the  equivalent  to  the 
ideaa  of  the  ancient  schools.  Stewart  is  himself  a  conceptionalist.  In  Chapter  V .  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,  Stewart  goes  far  beyond  Reid,  finding  in  Hume  the  ablest  ex- 
poimder  of  the  laws  of  association,  but  notices  that  our  associations  are  not  confined 
to  the  three  relations  recognized  by  Hume,  but  rest  upon  every  possible  relation.  Ho 
discusses  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  its  trains  of  association,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  explain,  by  means  of  prevalent  association,  the  phenomena  of  wit,  rhyming, 
poetical  fancy,  invention,  dreaming,  and  adds  an  extended  discussion  of  the  influence 
of  habits  of  association  upon  speculative  conclusions,  judgments  of  taste,  and  morality. 
Memory  and  imagination  are  both  treati  d  with  great  fulness  of  practical  illustration. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Elements  treats  of  three  principal  topics :  Reason  and  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,  Reasoning  and  Deductive  Evidence,  and  The  Ex- 
perimental or  Inductive  Logic.  In  these  discussions  Stewart  proves  himself  to  be  an 
able  and  acutd  metaphysician  in  spite  of  himself,  treating  as  he  does,  of  the  d  priori 
elements  or  conditions  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  The  views  expressed  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  of  Reid,  but  with  greater  exactness  of  statement  and  nicety  of  discri- 
mination. The  essential  differences  between  several  classes  of  the  so-called  principles 
of  common  sense,  the  ambiguity  and  consequent  infelicity  of  the  appellation,  and  the 
great  variety  of  distinct  processes  which  are  indiscriminately  huddled  together,  not 
only  by  popular  writers,  but  by  the  most  careful  philosophem,  under  the  deedgnatioDS 
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of  reason  and  reasoning,  these  are  all  oommented  on  with  no  little  acnteness,  maldng 
the  volume  a  valuable  contribution  to  philosophy.  One  serious  defect  in  it  is  not  to 
be  disguised  or  overlooked:  Stewart  had  not  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He  had  not 
the  confidence  in  the  distinotions  whioh  he  made^  and  in  the  prindples  on  which  he 
proposed  to  build  them  up  into  a  consistent  system,  nor  did  he  follow  them  out  in  their 
minute  and  ramified  applications.  He  was  characteristicaUy  cautious  of  what  he 
considered  excessive  refinement  and  broad  generalizations.  For  a  metaphysical  phi- 
losopher he  was  afraid  of  what  he  styled  the  subtleties  of  metaphysics  when  stated 
into  forms  too  refined  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  men  of  general  culture  in  the  echo* 
lastic  language  of  abstract  terminology.  He  preferred  to  concern  himself  with  the 
application  of  his  principles  to  special  cases,  and  the  illustration  of  them  by  concrete 
examples.  The  third  volume  of  the  Elements  consiBts  of  a  disquisition  upon  language 
in  general,  and  its  relations  to  thought,  upon  the  Principle  or  Law  of  Sympathetic  Imi- 
tation, and  upon  the  several  varieties  of  intellectual  character  as  exemplified  in  the 
metaphysician,  the  mathematician,  the  poet,  and  the  sexes ;  also  a  comparison  between 
the  facujties  of  man  and  those  of  the  lower  animals,  with  a  very  curious  and  valuable 
Appendix  concerning  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  bom  deaf  and  blind. 

§37.  The  Philosophical  Essays,  originally  published  in  1810,  4to,  afterwards  1816, 
1818,  8vo,  are  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  of  Stewart  to  philosophy  proper. 
The  Preliminary  Dissertation  treats  of  prevalent  errors  in  respect  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  among  which  he  criticises  the  physiological  theories  of  Hartley,  Bentham, 
Priestley,  and  Darwin  (the  elder),  and  vindicates  for  the  Philospphy  of  the  Mind  a  place 
among  investigations  properly  philosophical.  The  first  essay.  Part  I. ,  treats  with  great 
critical  ability  of  the  defects  in  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  showing 
that  the  applications  made  of  his  theory  by  Berkeley  and  Hume  were  entirely  legitimate 
and  logical.  The  second  essay  treats  with  equal  ability  of  the  Idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  material  world.  In  this  essay  Stewart  introduces  his 
view  of  the  mathematical  affections  of  matter.  In  the  third  he  treats  of  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  Locke's  authority  upon  the  French  illuminati  and  encyclopedists.  In  the 
fourth  he  discusses  the  theories  of  Hartiey,  Priestiey  and  Darwin ;  and  in  the  fifth  he 
treats  of  the  argument  for  materialism  supposed  by  Home  Tooke  to  be  furnished  from 
the  etymological  significations  of  many  words.  Part  II.  contains  four  essays  relative 
to  matters  of  taste  :  1.  On  the  beautiful ;  2.  On  the  sublime ;  8.  On  the  [faculty  or  habit] 
of  taste ;  4.  On  the  culture  of  certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  the -first  ele- 
ments of  taste.  These  essays  in  respect  to  principle  and  illustrations  follow  in  the 
line  of  Burke,  Price  and  Alison,  the  last  of  whom  explains  the  sesthethic  emotions  by 
the  operation  of  the  associative  power. 

§  88.  The  Phnosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  first  published  in  1828, 
contains  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  emotions,  Stewart's  theory  of  the  moral  faculty 
and  of  the  will,  with  some  contributions  to  natural  theology.  He  follows  the  views 
of  Beid  very  closely  upon  all  these  topics,  although  his  aJialysis  is  more  refined  and 
exact,  and  his  critical  and  philosophical  discussions  of  metaphysical  questions  are  more 
various  and  learned.  The  treatise  deserves  greater  consideration  because  there  are  so 
few  treatises  in  the  English  language  that  treat  of  the  emotions.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  defect  that  is  universal  in  the  writings  of  Stewart,  rather  discoursing  of  the 
opinions  of  others  than  defining  and  defending  his  own.  It  abounds  in  interesting 
matter,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Stewart's  works.  The  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy  since  the  Revival  of  Lettezs 
in  Europe,  Part  L,  1815— Part  II.,  1821— is  very  Incomplete  and  unequal    The  portion 
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most  thozoQgliljr  elaborated  is  that  on  Locke  and  Leitanits.  Bjb  remarka  on  tiie  Scot- 
tiah  aohool  of  metapliTsioians  aie  acute  and  valuable.  His  notice  of  Eant^s  philosophy 
is  chiefly  instructive  as  it  shows  how  inadequately  the  reach  and  import  of  the  critical 
philosophy  was  at^rooiated  by  one  of  the  ablest  philosophezs  and  critios  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  1855  in  the 
Collected  Works  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  They  were  printed  f  zom  the  earlier  MS. 
notes  of  the  author,  with  additions  from  the  notes  of  those  of  his  pupils.  They  fill  two 
volumes  and  follow  in  general  th^  topics  and  modes  of  discussion  of  the  school  of  Adam 
Smith.  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  and  The  Philosophy  of  tiie 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  have  been  extensively  used  as  text-books  in  their  original 
and  abridged  forms  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

P.  S. — ^A  critic  of  Stewart  in  particular,  and  of  the  other  Scottish  philosophers  in 
general,  deserves  to  be  named — John  Feam,  resident  in  London  for  some  years,  and  a 
man  of  much  aoutenees  and  originality,  though  his  life  remains  to  be  written. 
His  works  are  as  follows :  An  Essay  on  Human  Ck>nsciousne6S,  1811,  4to;  An  Ess^ 
on  Immortality,  1814 ;  A  Review  of  the  First  Pzinciples  of  Berkeley,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  1818,  4to;  An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Faith,  1815;  On  Primary  Yisicn, 
1815,  8vo ;  A  Letter  to  Professor  Stewart  on  the  Objects  of  General  Terms,  1817 ;  First 
Lines  of  the  Human  Mind,  18dO,  8vo,  of.  Monthly  Review,  Feb.,  1S22 ;  Rationale  of 
Iaws  of  Cerebral  Vision,  with  supplements,  1830,  ^82. 

§  39.  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.,  born  at  Ivirkmabreck,  Scotland,  1778. 
Student  of  Law,  then  of  Medicine,  Edinburgh.  M.D.,  1803.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  with  Dugald  Stewart  in  Moral  Philosophy,  1810.  Died 
1820. 

He  was  distinguished  as  an  author  in  other  departments  than  phi- 
losophy. At  the  age  of  18  he  published  an  able  criticism,  or  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Zoonomia  of  E.  Darwin,"  and  at  different  periods  of  his 
life  various  poetical  compositions.  In  1804,  Edinburgh,  he  gave  to 
the  public  An  Inquiry  into  the  Eelation  of  Cause  and  Effect.  2d  ed., 
1806.  3d,  with  additions,  1818.  After  his  death,  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  1820,  4  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh- 
Compare  Accounts  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,  M.D., 
by  David  Welch,  Edinburgh,  1825. 

Dr.  Brown  was  distinguished  for  acute  and  subtle  analysis  and 
eloquent  exposition.  His  "  Inquiry,"  etc.,  was  his  most  elaborate  work, 
and  is  written  in  an  eloquent  but  sober  diction.  His  Lectures  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  delivered  to 
his  classes.  They  were  designed  for  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  and 
susceptible  audience,  which  was  ready  to  respond  to  brilliant  rhetori- 
cal exhibitions.  Being  composed  by  a  writer  distinguished  for  a  lux- 
uriant imagination  no  less  than  for  philosophical  acuteness,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  diction  should  be  diffuse  and  ornate,  and  that 
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they  abound  in  original  passages  of  splendid  declamation  as  well  as 
in  copious  extracts  from  eminent  writers.  The  effect  of  these  lectures 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  autlior  was  very  decided,  and  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  subsequent  speculation  of  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  set  forth  so  impressively  has  been  most  manifest. 
Brown  retains  the  doctrine  insisted  on  by  Eeid  and  Stewart,  that  there 
are  certain  original  intuitions  which  in  a  system  of  knowledge  take 
the  place  of  unpi'oved  first  principles.  Such  are  the  belief  in  causar 
tion  and  "  tlie  irresistible  feeling  of  identity"  of  the  self,  or  soul.  lie  con- 
tends that  the  Scottish  philosophers  extended  far  too  widely  the  num- 
ber of  their  first  principles,  and  he  followed  the  example  of  Stewart, 
of  resolving  into  frequent  and  inseparable  associations  many  beliefs 
which  had  been  considered  as  original  and  incapable  of  analysis.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  consciousness  which  had  been  accepted  by  Reid 
and  Stewart,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  Hamilton,  at  least  in  part.  He 
contemplates  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  as  succesidve  states,  which  he 
usually  designates  as  feelings,  and  by  introducing  this  appellation  he 
practically  set  aside  the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief  on 
the  one  hand,  and  sensation  and  emotion  on  the  other.  The  term  sug- 
gestion, which  had  been  used  by  Berkeley  and  I^id  in  a  Special  meta- 
physical meaning  of  d  priori  affirmation,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  association,  he  first  limits  to  the  last  in  what  he  calls  simple 
stiggestion,  and  then  enlarges  it  as  relative  suggestion,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  processes  in  which  comparison  or  judgment  is  involved,  and  thus 
provides,  in  a  way  of  his  own,  for  the  suggestion — i. «.,  the  relative  sug- 
ffestion,  of  being,  self,  space,  and  time.  But  comparison  and  all  the 
forms  of  relative  suggestion  are  &til\  Jeelings  of  likeness  and  unlikeness, 
etc.,  etc.  Brown's  analysis  of  the  processes  of  sense-perception  is  acute 
and  subtle ;  and  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the  muscular  sense, 
not  only  for  the  special  sensations  which  it  gives,  but  also  for  its  sup- 
posed significance  in  the  generation  of  the  relations  of  externality  and  of 
extension.  His  views  of  the  generation  or  origination  of  the  relations 
of  space  by  the  means  of  relations  of  time,  and  of  externality  as  the 
joint  products  of  the  muscular  sensations  and  causality — i.  e.,  of  uni- 
form succession — are  not  unlike  those  of  the  school  of  Herbart,  and 
have  been  reproduced  in  part  by  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  respect  to  causation,  he  agrees  with  Hume,  that  the  relation 
itself  is  resolved  into  invariable  succession,  but  resists  entirely  his 
resolution  of  our  belief  in  its  universal  presence  into  customary  asso-v 
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ciations,  contending  that  the  belief  is  a  first  truth  or  intuitive  belief. 
In  his  analyses  of  psychological  phenomena,  he  makes  a  more  liberal  use 
than  Stewart  of  the  associative  power ;  and  the  influence  of  Brown's 
terminology  and  of  his  methods  and  conclusions  has  been  potent  in  the 
formation  and  consolidation  of  the  Associational  Psychology — ^i-epre- 
sented  by  J.  Mill,  J.  S.  Mill,  Alexander  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Brown's  philosophy  is  characterized  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  as  "  an 
open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Eeid."  lie  openly  disputed  the 
merit  of  Reid  as  to  his  supposed  exposure  and  refutation  of  the  ideal 
theories  of  sense-perception ;  he  limited  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  greatly  extended  the  sphere  of 
association,  in  evolving  apparently  simple  and  indecomposable  products 
from  manifold  elements  of  experience  and  feeling.  In  these  paiticulars, 
his  teachings  and  influence  differ  from  those  of  Reid — cf.  Ilamilton's 
Discussions,  etc.,  II.,  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, Vol.  53,  No.  103. 

§  40.  The  Inquijy  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  appears  in  its  modified  and 
completed  form  in  the  third  edition  in  1818.  The  first  edition,  1804,  was  limited  to  an 
examination  into  the  theory  of  Hume.  The  second,  1806,  entered  into  the  discussian 
of  the  coitect  theory  and  its  applications.  The  third  edition  is  divided  into  4  Parts : 
1st,  On  the  Real  Import  of  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  in  which  a  cause  is  defined 
as  *'  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  change,  and  which  existing  at  any  time  in 
similar  circumstances  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a 
similar  change.*^  Brown  justifies  this  definition  by  considering  aU  the  classes  of 
eyents  to  which  the  appellation  is  applied,  whether  these  eyents  are  bodily  or  mentaL 
Among  the  latter,  special  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  yolitions,  and  Brown  in 
analyzing  the  volitions  is  led  to  resolve  them  into  permanent  and  prevailing  desires 
consequent  upon  deliberation.  Part  2d  treats  of  the  sources  of  delusion  with, 
respect  to  this  relation.  The  author  first  asserts  that  substances  are  nothing  diverse 
from  their  qualities,  although  we  are  tempted  to  regard  the  two  as  diverse.  Language 
by  its  metaphors  increases  the  iUusion,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  bond  of  eonnectioi^ 
between  cause  and  effect.  The  conception  of  power  as  latent  is  next  noticed. 
The  exercise  of  i>ower  is,  in  fact,  only  a  name  for  the  presence  of  certain  antecedent 
circumstances.  Our  senses  are  so  imperfect  as  to  fail  to  reveal  many  of  these  circum- 
stances. Part  8  discusses  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  belief  of  the  relation  arisea, 
Experience  is  the  first  named,  the  author  contending  that  only  after  the  experi- 
ence of  an  antecedence  and  succession  of  two  events  does  the  belief  occur — that  <me 
event  is  the  cause  of  another.  This  belief  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  nor  does  it 
proceed  from  the  d  priori  axiom  of  the  sufficient  reason  or  any  other  axiom  which  ex- 
presses independent  certainty  concerning  the  physical  forces.  Part  4  is  devoted 
to  Mr.  Hnme^s  theory  of  our  belief  of  this  relation.  He  notices  first  the  relation  of 
Hume?s  special  theory  of  causation  to  his  general  theory  of  the  relation  of  ideas  to 
impressions.  He  next  inquires  why  frequent  experiences  seem  to  be  necessary  to  ground 
the  belief  in  a  special  connection  of  two  events  as  cause  and  effect.    To  this  questicm 
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he  replies  that  they  are  necessary  only  to  enable  us  to  separate  the  events  from  all 
saperfluons  circnmstances ;  and  that  costomaiy  occurrence,  which  Hume  contends  is  the 
only  explanation  of  the  belief,  is  only  necessary  to  enable  us  to  effect  this  separation. 
But  the  way  in  which  this*  customary  occurrence  contributes  to  this  belief  is  not 
by  effecting  a  ready  transition  from  one  idea  to  another,  as  Hume  contends. 

Next,  Dr.  Brown  seeks  to  show  that  Dr.  Beid  errs  in  accepting  Hume's  idea 
of  power,  viz. ,  that  of  invariable  antecedence ;  while  Dr.  Reid  is  right  in  ascribing 
the  belief  in  this  necessary  connection  to  an  intuitive  principle.  He  concludes  with  an 
argument  and  with  notes,  to  show  that  his  own  doctrine  of  causation  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  that  belief  in  God  and  the  possibility  of  miraculous  events,  both  of  which 
Hume  denies. 

§  41.  The  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind  contain  Dr.  Brown's  psychological 
analyses,  as  given  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  physician,  and  he  contemplated 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  physiology  of  the  mind.  He  devotes  several  preliminary  lec- 
tures to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  appropriate  to  physical  inquiry.  He  then 
proceeds  to  inquire  how  far  the  same  methods  are  applicable  to  the  mind.  To  this 
question  he  answers :  Of  mind  and  matter  our  knowledge  is  only  relative — ie.,  we 
know  only  the  phenomena  of  either ;  of  the  essence  and  possible  capacities  of  either  we 
know  nothing.  *'  Of  the  essence  of  the  mind  we  know  nothing  but  in  relation  to  the 
states  or  feelings  that  form  or  have  formed  our  momentary  consciousness.*'  But  yet 
*^  ijb  is  the  same  individual  mind  which  in  intellectual  investigation  is  at  once  the  ob- 
ject and  the  observer."  *^  But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  blessed  us  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox.*'  By  this 
faculty  philosophy  is  possible ;  the  mind,  though  simple,  is  extended  and  multiplied,  the 
relation  of  thought  to  thought  becomes  possible,  and  we  class  the  phenomena  of  spirit 
as  we  do  the  phenomena  of  matter.  In  Lecture  10,  the  author  observes,  that  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  we  ascribe  the  phenomena  Of  matter  and  of  mind  to  one 
permanent  subject.  Our  business  is  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  we  analyze 
the  phenomena  of  matter ;  but  there  is  a  difference,  in  that  what  we  call  a  complex 
phenomenon  of  the  mind  is  in  itself  indivisible.  Li  Lecture  12  he  treats  of  con- 
sciousness as  equivalent  *^  to  the  whole  series  of  states  of  the  mind)  whatever  the  in- 
dividual momentary  states  may  be,"  and  denies  that  there  la  a  power  by  which  the 
mind  knows  its  own  states,  or  that  to  this  power  the  name  of  consciousness  is  applied, 
as  is  implicitly  held  by  Locke  and  explicitly  by  Reid  and  Stewart.  The  direct  ex- 
perience of  any  mental  state  again  does  not  imply  the  self  as  it&  subject.  This 
comes  only  after  the  remembrance  of  several  states  *'  by  that  irresistible  law  of  our 
nature  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity."  This  belief  in  mental 
identity  is  defended  against  objections,  and  in  this  connection  the  doctrine  of  first 
truths,  or  truths  of  intuition  generally,  is  distinctly  emphasized.  Lecture  16  he  de- 
votes to  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  After  considering  and  criticising 
that  commonly  received,  viz.,  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  of  understanding 
and  will,  he  proposes  a  division  into  external  and  internal  affections, ».«.,  the  affections 
occasioned  by  external  agents  and  those  which  spring  from  the  minds  over  activity. 
The  internal  affections  he  again  subdivides  into  the  intellectual  states  and  the  emo- 
tions. The  external  affections  also  include  those  which  are  commonly  termed  sensations. 
These  sensations  he  subjects  to  a  special  analysis,  more  extended  and  apparently 
more  subtle  than  any  to  be  found  in  any  previous  English  psychology.  He  begins 
with  smell,  which  gives  sensation  only,  or  at  the  utmost,  a  sensation,  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  cause^  but  nothing  further— neither  externality  nor  extension.     The  same  ia 
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trae  of  hearing  and  taste.  The  belief  of  the  external  and  the  extended  world  he  limite 
to  touch  only.  In  analyzing  the  phenomena  of  this  Benae,  he  gronpe  ils  affeotiona  into 
the  two  classes  of  reaistanoe  and  extension. 

The  experience  of  resistance  he  aacribea,  not  to  the  tactual  experienoes,  but  to  those 
of  the  muscular  sense.  But  even  these  would  be  regarded  aa  purely  subjective,  did 
they  not  occur  in  a  different  causal  {i.e. ,  time)  order.  Such  a  different  order  of  cause 
and  effects  might  be  conceived  in  the  act  of  stretching  the  arm,  with  or  without  pres- 
sure against  a  resisting  object,  and  this  would  suggest  the  existence  of  an  object  differ* 
ing  from  the  mind  ilaelf— t.&,  as  external.  Extensioa  is  analysed  by  a  resort  to  the 
relations  of  time— ».«.,  to  the  successive  experienoes  of  the  muscular  and  other  sensa- 
tions. In  connection  with  this  analysis  he  considers — Lectures  20,  7,— Beid^s  suj^Kned 
confutation  of  the  Ideal  system  in  which  he  charges  him  with  ignoranoe  of  the  ^stem 
as  originally  held  and  with  ignorance  that  it  had  been  abandoned.  (Gf.  Hamilton*B 
refutation  of  this  critique.  Ed,  Benew,  vol.  52,  No.  103.  Disousriona,  II.)  Lectures 
27-8  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  Feelings  ascribed  to  Vision,  in  which  Brown  de- 
nies that  the  experience  of  visual  sensations  necessarily  suggests  extension  in  any  of  tfes 
relations,  but  contends  that  the  internal  and  apparently  inseparable  connection  of  the 
two  is  to  be  explained  by  the  process  of  association. 

The  Internal  Intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  Brown  holds,  are  '^  all  referable  to 
two  generic  susceptibilities— those  of  simple  suggestion  and  relative  suggestioaL** 
Simple  suggestion  is  equivalent  to  association  as  usually  oonoeded.  Belative  sugges- 
tion occurs  on  the  perception  of  two  objects,  when  we  have  a  feeling  of  any  relation 
between  them.  The  laws  of  simple  suggestion  are  of  two  classes,  primary  and  seooDd- 
ary.  The  primary  laws  are  three,  vis.,  Besemblanoe,  Contrast,  and  nearness  of  Raoe 
and  Time.  The  secondary  laws  are  those  which  respect  the  circumstances  which 
modify  the  action  of  the  simple  laws.  Of  these  there  are  nine,  as  the  original  feel* 
Ings  are  (1)  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  (2)  more  or  less  lively,  (3)  more  or  less 
often  present,  (4)  more  or  less  recent,  (5)  more  or  less  pure  from  mixture,  (0)  variable 
with  orig^inal  constitution,  7  do.  with  temporary  emotion,  8  da  vrith  dianges  in  the 
body,  9  do.  with  previous  habits.  To  simple  suggestion  are  reduced  certain  sui^Msed 
Faculties  of  the  mind,  as  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Habit. 

The  feelings  of  RdaUve  Suggestioh  are  excited  by  objects  which  are  coexisting  and 
successive.  Objects  are  really  co-existent  as  those  which  are  material,  and  seemingly 
such  as  the  mental  To  both  byelong  the  relations  of  position,  resemblance,  or  differ- 
ence, proportion,  degree,  and  compehension.  The  relation  of  resemblance  explaina 
the  possibility  of  general  notions,  and  of  clsssification,  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and 
Beasoning.  Brown  professes  to  be  himself  a  Conceptualist,  though  he  prefers  the  appeUa* 
tions  Notionist  or  Relatiomst,  and  charges  against  the  Nominalist  that  he  overlcoka  the 
relation  of  resemblance.  The  ^Uogistlc  method  he  criticises  as  setting  up  what  is  a 
form  of  successful  proof  to  others  as  the  method  of  universal  investigation.  Reasoning 
is  but  a  succession  of  judgments.  The  process  is  but  a  series  of  relative  suggestiona,  of 
which  the  subjects  are  mutually  related.  We  reason  from  particulars  to  particulaa, 
when  these  mutual  relations  are  discerned,  as  truly  as  from  generals  to  partioulaa. 

The  Relations  of  succession,  when  they  are  invariable,  comprehend  all  that  we  usually 
recognize  as  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects.  They  provide  for  all  the  judgments 
of  causality.  The  exclusive  occupation  of  the  mind  with  certain  relative  suggestions, 
is  the  same  with  the  process  usually  called  a-bstraotion. 

The  next  class  of  internal  states  of  mind  are  ths  emationB,  These  differ  from  the 
intellectual  feelings  *^by  that  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling  which  every  one  under* 
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stands,  but  which  it  is  impofldble  to  ezpreaa  hy  aayyezbal  definition,''  eta  The 
Emotions  arie  classed  as  Immediate,  Betrospectiye,  and  ProspectiTe.  The  immediate 
emotions  are  sabdivided  into  those  which  do  not,  and  those  which  do,  involTe  moral 
affections.  Under  the  first  axe  Gheexfohiess  and  Melancholy,  Wonder  at  what  is  strange, 
Languor  at  what  is  tedions,  Beoa^  and  Deformity,  Sublimity,  Ludicronsness.  Under 
the  second  are  feelings  distinctive  of  Vice  and  Yirtne,  Love  and  Hate,  Sympathy,  Pride, 
and  Humility.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  having  relations  to  others  aro  Anger  and 
Gratitude.  The  Retrospective  Emotions  which  have  reference  to  ouzselvefl  aft»  Regret 
and  its  opi)osite,  and  Remorse  and  its  opposite. 

The  Prospective  Emotions  comprehend  the  desire  for  Continued  Existence,  the  de- 
sire of  Pleasure,  the  desire  of  Action,  the  desire  of  Society,  the  desire  of  Knowledge, 
the  desire  of  Power  in  the  two  forms  of  Ambition  and  of  Power,  the  desire  of  the 
Affection  of  others,  the  desire  of  Glory,  the  desire  of  the  Happiness  of  others,  the  de- 
sire of  Evil  to  others. 

The  ethical  theoiy  of  Brown  starts  with  the  principle  that  moral  distinctions  are 
original — t.^.,  that  there  are  certam  feelings  which  are  followed  by  approbation  and 
the  opposite.  The  foresight  of  certain  actions  not  yet  performed  as  respectively  ap* 
provable  and  the  contrary  explains  the  sense  of  obligation ;  when  we  ty^yy^r  of  such 
actions  as  already  past,  we  oonoeive  of  them  as  having  merit. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Brown,  including  his  original  classification  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  has  had  extensive  currency  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  George  Payne^s  Ele- 
ments of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  eta,  London,  1828,  follows  Brown  very  closely.  John 
Young,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Mor.  Phil,  in  Belfast  (now  Queens)  College,  in  lectures  on  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,  Glasgow,  1885,  conforms  somewhat  to  Brown^s  classification  and 
method  with  frequent  dissent.  Brown^s  lectures  at  one  time  were  very  extensively 
employed  as  a  text-book  in  the  United  States,  in  an  extended  and  an  abridged  form  / 

(by  Prof.  Levi  Hjdge  of  Harvard  University.     Best.,  1827).    Prof.  Thomas  C.  Upham,    ^  / 
Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  etc.,  Portland,  1839,  and  many  subsequent  editions 
follow  in  part  Brown's  classification.    The  influence  of  Brown  has  been  again  revived 
in  the  Assodational  School,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1832,  was  distinguished  as  a  publicist,  legislator, 
statesman,  historian,  critic,  essayist,  as  well  as  philosopher.  In  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  chiefly  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries — ^fixst  in  Enc^o.  Brit. ,  1830,  aod  subsequentiy  in  a  separate  volume.  Am. 
cd.,  PhiL,  1832.  Also  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  1799.  Also,  two 
papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  vols.  27  and  36,  on  Stewart's  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion in  Enqya  Brit. 

In  general,  Mackintosh  adopts  the  principles  and  accepts  the  analyses  of  the  Scot- 
tish school.  In  his  ethical  theoiy,  however,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  school  of 
Hartley.  Unlike  Hartley,  however,  and  aU  the  Utilitarians,  he  emphasises  the  will  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  moral  sentiments,  and  ascribes  the 
universality  and  authority  of  these  sentiments  to  the  circumstance  that  these  senti- 
ments are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  will,  or  the  voluntary  dispositions  and  de- 
sirea  With  this  as  a  datum,  he  proceeds  to  build  up  the  conscience  as  a  natural  and 
heoessaty  product  of  the  development  of  man's  nature  as  trained  in  sodel^,  and  &q 
capable  of  forming  associations  so  inseparable  that  the  elements  united  should  give  no 
trace  of  their  origin  or  presence  in  the  new  formation.  He  insists  on  the  authority  of 
conscience  with  the  emphasis  of  Butler  and  of  Kant.    He  contends  that  Benevolence 
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is  the  univeTsal  oliaracterlstic  of  human  yirtne,  aaid  that  the  tendency  to  happiness  ia 
the  foundation  of  its  exoellenoe,  althong^h  not  in  all  oases  the  criterion  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  i>articular  actions. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  suggests  that  of  the  inimitable  Samuel  Parr, 
D.D.,  1747-1825,  whose  Spital  Sermon,  to  which  are  added  Notes— 1804,  4to— is  of 
some  speonlfltlTe  and  critical  interest  in  the  history  of  ethics.  Dr.  Parr  also  prepared  for 
the  press  Metaphysical  Tiacts  by  English  Philosophers  of  the  last  Century,  which 
were  puBlished  in  1887. 


CHAPTER  Vn. — Scottish  Philosophy  Still  Further  Modified. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAMILTON.      JAMES  FSEDEBICK  lERRIEB. 

§  43.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  bom  at  Glasgow,  1788.  Ed.  at 
Glasgow  and  Oxford.  Called  to  the  Bar  1813.  Professor  of  Universal 
History  in  Edinburgh,  1821 — of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  1836.  Died 
in  1856.  Published  Essays  in  Edinhurgh  lieview  on  PJiilosophy,  viz. : 
On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  October,  1829,  vol.  50. 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  October,  1830,  vol.  53.  On  Logic, 
recent  English  Treatises,  October  1832,  vol.  66.  On  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  July,  1835,  vol.  61;  On  Idealism,  Arthur  Collier,  April,  1839, 
vol.  68.  As  Articles  on  Literature  and  Education,  collected  with 
notes  and  appendixes,  1852,  2d  ed.  1853.  Many  of  these  essays  have 
been  translated  into  French,  with  biographical  and  critical  introduction 
by  W.  Peisse ;  also  into  Italian  by  S.  Lo  Gatto.  A  selection  from  these 
discussions  was  republished  in  America,  veith  introduction  by  Eobert 
TurnbuU,  D.D.,  New  York,  1855.  From  the  discussions  and  the  notes, 
etc.,  attached  to  tlie  works  of  Eeid,  O.  "W.  Wight  edited  a  volimie.  The 
Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  New  York,  1853  ;  3d  ed.  1855. 
In  1846 — London  and  Edinburgh — Hamilton  published  the  works  of 
Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  fully  collected,  with  abundant  notes  and  supple- 
mentary dissertations — edition  not  finished  till  after  his  death — ^and 
in  part  from  his  papers,  1853.  Also,  in  1854,  he  began  to  edit  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  eleven  volumes  (edition  not  complete  at 
Ills  death).  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  were 
edited  after  his  death  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  since  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  John  Veitch,  since  Professor  in  Glasgow,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  1859-60,  also  Boston,  1859-60. 

These  works  have  been  abridged  and  edited  for  schools,  viz. : — The 
Metaphysics,  by  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Cambridge,  1861.  The  Logic, 
by  Prof.    Henry  N.  Day,  Cincinnati,    1863.      An  Outline  of   Sir 
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William's  Philosophy:  a  text-book  for  students,  was  prepared  by 
Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray,  Boston,  1870. 

Cf.  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Ilamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburghe.  By  John  Veitch,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Khetoric  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  1869. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  English  Philosophy  within  the  present  century.  His  influence  has 
been  more  efficient  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  aix)using  the 
attention  of  his  countrymen  to  a  fresh  interest  in  the  profoundest 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  careful  study  of  its  erudition  and 
history.  He  was  confessedly  the  most  learned  student  of  his  time.  No 
writer  had  so  completely  mastered  the  works  of  the  Aristotelian  com- 
mentatoi-s,  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  successors.  His  erudition  was 
more  than  a  dry  accumulation  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  past 
thinkers.  He  uniformly  studied  the  philosophies  of  the  past  in  the 
L'ght  of  the  discussions  of  the  present,  and  saw  with  clear  and  compre- 
hensive insight  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Eeid  are  eminent  ex- 
amples of  his  comprehensive  and  sagacious  learning.  He  was  also  an 
acute  critic.  The  critical  reviews,  published  as  discussions,  etc.,  as  well 
as  tlie  foot-notes  upon  Keid,  are  examples  of  his  critical  sagacity.  But 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  logician,  delighting  in  the  forms  of  the 
syllogism  and  in  the  history  of  all  logical  doctrines.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  psychological  observations  and  in  metaphysical  analysis,  and 
pre-eminently  able  in  both. 

§  44.  In  Logic,  Hamilton  intoroduoed  what  be  called  the  Quantification  of  the  Predi- 
cate, the  design  of  which  was  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  necessity  of  the  conversion 
of  propositions.  This  change  involyed  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  logical  notation,  which 
was  perfected  by  Hamilton,  and  has  been  introduced  or  noticed  in  many  subsequent 
treatises  on  Formal  Logic.  Qeoige  Boole,  Mathematical  Analysis  of  Logic ;  Cambridge, 
1847 ;  also  Livestigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  etc.  London  and  Cambridge,  1854. 
Also,  An  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,  etc ,  etc.  By  William  Thomson, 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  afterwards  Provost  of  Queen^s  Collego,  Oxford—now  Archbishop  of 
York,  184^1849-1853,  etc.,  etc. ;  also  T.  Spencer  Bayne's  New  Analytic. 

In  1846,  Professor  Augustus  De  Morgan,  author  of  Formal  Logic,  etc.,  published  a 
statement  in  answer  to  an  assertion  made  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  respect  to  his 
own  (Sir  William^s)  originality  in  this  respect — to  which  Hamilton  published  a  letter 
in  reply.  See  articles  in  The  Atheneum  for  1847,  also  in  Contemp.  JRedeto  for  April, 
1873. 

In  Psychology,  Hamilton  follows  in  general  the  method  and  the  terminology  of  Beid. 
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He  was,  however,  in  respect  to  some  points,  -very  largely  influenced  by  Kant  SanVs 
influence  over  him,  however,  varied  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  occasioned  soma 
apparent  inconsistencies  of  opinion  in  his  works. 

The  phenomena  of  the  soul  were  divided  by  him  into  the  phenomena  of  Knowledge, 
the  phenomena  of  Feeling,  and  the  phenomena  of  Conation,  which  included  those  of  will 
and  desire.  The  cognitive  Faculties  he  divided  into  the  Presentative,  the  Conservative, 
the  Reproductive,  the  Bepresentative,  the  Elaborative,  and  the  Regulative.  Conscions- 
nesB  is  defined  as  the  recognition  by  the  thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  and  affections. 
As  such,  it  is  actual  and  not  potential  knowledge,  it  is  immediate  and  not  mediate,  it 
implies  contrast,  judgment  and  memory.  But  Hamilton  agrees  with  Brown,  and  diffeis 
from  Reid  and  Stewart,  in  holding  that  there  is  no  faculty  of  consciousness  coordinate 
with  the  other  intellectual  powers.  He  however  divides  the  Presentative  Faculty  into 
External  Perception  and  Internal  Perception  or  Self -consciousness.  The  office  of  self- 
oonsciousness  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  spirit.  These  phe- 
nomena it  apprehends  under  the  forms  of  Time  and  of  Self. 

Although  Hamilton  uses  the  term  self -consciousness,  he  denies  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  we  have  any  direct  consciousness  of  the  ego  or  self.  Our  knowledge  of 
mind,  as  of  matter,  is  limited  to  its  phenomena.  The  reality — a  being  to  which  these 
pertain— would  be  '*  suggested,"  in  the  language  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown,  by  these 
phenomena,  and  Hamilton  would  seem  to  agree  with  them  in  thought,  if  not  in  termi- 
nology. 

By  External  Peroeption  we  apprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  or  of  tho 
non-ego  under  the  form  of  Space.  External  Perception  consists  of  two  elements,  viz., 
Sensation  and  Peroeption  proper,  which  are  contrasted  with  one  another  respectively  as 
feeling  and  knowledge,  and  which  coexist  and  energize  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other. 
By  the  first,  we  are  aware  of  oertain  special  affections  of  the  soul  as  an  animated  or- 
ganism—by the  second,  of  general  relations  under  which  this  organism  exists  as  ma- 
terial. The  direct  objects  of  peroeption  proper  are  the  phenomena  and  relationa  of  the 
material  organism.  These  are  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  qualities  or  attri- 
butes of  matter,  viz.,  the  primary,  the  secundo-prlmary,  and  the  secondary ;  the  first 
being  percepts  proper,  the  second  being  percepts  proper  and  sensations  proper,  tiie 
third  being  sensations  proper.  By  the  first,  we  apprehend  matter  as  occupying  space 
and  contained  in  space,  involving  divisibility,  size  and  shape,  mobility  and  plaoe.  The 
second  class  are  contained  under  the  category  of  resistance  or  pressure,  and  indnde 
gravity,  cohesion,  the  compressible  elastic,  and  relatively  movable  or  immovable.  The 
third  are  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us. 

Of  this  Non-ego  we  have  a  direct,  and  not  a  representative  knowledge.  The  doctrine 
of  Representative  Perception  is  the  special  subject  of  criticism  and  refutation  by  Ham- 
ilton. The  various  forms  in  which  this  theory  has  been  held  were  collected  by  him 
with  exhaustive  erudition  and  arranged  in  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  classification. 
Cf.  Md.  Heview,  No.  103— Art.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  also  Discussions,  eta 
Works  of  Reid,  Dissertation  C,  Appendix,  also  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Lectures  21-S6. 
As  to  what  this  Non-ego  is,  whether  it  consists  of  phenon^ena  with  their  relations,  giv- 
ing the  so-called  Qualities  of  matter  only,  or  whether  it  also  includes  matter  as  a  Being, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  followers,  interpreters,  and  critics  of  Hamil- 
ton. His  most  friendly  interpreters  must  confess  that  his  language  has  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  principles  of  Kant,  and  usually  teaches  that  matter  Is  in  itself 
unknown,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived,  it  is  perceived  only  in  its  relations 
to  the  sentient  and  percipient  mind.    See  Discussions,  App.  I.  B.  PhiL  of  Percep- 
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tion.  MetapliTsics,  Lectures  8-35.  Works  of  Beid,  Dissertation,  8,,  II,  p.  860. 
Cf.  Ficbte  Zeitechrift,  vol.  27,  pp.  59-97.     Cf.  Burton  Sooto-Oxonian  Philosophy. 

The  Conservative  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  retention,  is  treated  by  Hamilton  as  a 
special  faculty,  for  the  reason  that  it,  as  he  asserts,  is  governed  by  laws  of  its  own, 
and  is  exerted  by  different  individuals  with  differing  energy.  Its  activity  is  out  of  con- 
sciousness, and  may  be  analogous  to  other  latent  modifications  of  the  soul's  eneigy,  such 
as  must  be  assumed  to  explain  the  sense-perceptions.  These  modifications  do  not, 
however,  pertain  to  any  physical  or  physiological  oigan  of  memoiy.  The  reproductive 
or  resuacitative  faculty  is  the  power  by  which  one  thought  suggests  another  under  what 
are  called  the  laws  of  association.  These  laws  are  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  special 
historical  research  and  scientific  criticism.  Works  of  Beid,  Note  D**  and  D***  Met. 
Lees.  81-32.  All  these  laws  are  reduced  to  a  single  law  or  principle,  viz.,  the  law  of  re- 
dintegration, according  to  which  parts  of  the  same  mental  state  tend  to  recall  one 
another.  To  this  law  Hamilton,  in  the  Dissertations,  adds  certain  relations  of  similar- 
ity and  contrast  as  not  covered  by  the  law  of  redintegration.  The  Bepresentative 
power  is  not  clearly  defined  as  a  third  generic  faculty,  but  is  treated  under  that  special 
modification  usually  recognized  as  the  Imagination,  the  creative  function  of  which  is 
limited  to  the  capacity  of  selection  and  combination,  and  the  dig^iity  of  which  is  made 
dependent  on  the  presence  and  interfusion  of  the  thought-power,  or  the  faculty  of  re- 
lations. Of  the  representative  power,  pure  and  simple,  he  treats  only  in  hazarding  the 
remark  that  to  every  representation  of  a  sense-percept  the  activity  of  the  appropri- 
ate sense  organ  is  required  as  a  condition. 

The  Elaborative  Faculty  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  Faculty  of  Belations,  the 
Faculty  of  Comparison,  the  Discursive  Faculty,  and  the  Faculty  of  Thought.  It  begins 
with  comparison,  involving  a  judgment  of  existence,  of  discrimination,  of  similarity, 
and  a  collection  of  several  like  attributes;  upon  this,  classification  is  superinduced, 
giving  two  kinds  of  notions,  the  collective  and  the  abstract,  the  last  involving  two 
relatioivs,  viz. ,  of  extension  and  comprehension.  The  product  is  the  Concept.  In 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  product  Hamilton  ranks  himself  against  the  Beallsts  and 
the  extreme  ConceptuaUsts  and  with  the  moderate  Nominalists,  such  as  Berkeley. 
Judgment  enters  into  all  the  cognitive  faculties,  but,  as  proper  to  the  Elaborative 
faculty,  it  involves  the  comparison  of  a  partial  with  a  total  conception  and.  may  be  in  the 
line  of  extension  or  comprehension.  Beasoning  is  a  double  comparison,  in  which  two 
parts  and  wholes  mutually  related  are  compared.  It  is  either  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts  or  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  is  respectively  Deduction  and  Induction. 
It  may  be  in  the  line  of  either  comprehension  or  extension.  The  only  Induction  which 
Hamilton  recognizes  is  what  he  calls  purely  logical  That  which  is  ordinarily  so  called 
he  rejects  as  illogicaL 

The  B^^ulative  Faculty  is  the  faouliy  of  d  prtM  principles  or  relations.  It  is  called 
a  faculty  by  courtesy,  not  as  *'a  proximate  cause  of  a  definite  energy,  but  as  the 
source  of  necessary  cognitions.**  It  is  designated  by  various  names,  among  others  by 
the  appellation  common  sense.  To  the  justification  of  the  use  of  this  term  and  to  the 
vindication  of  common  sense  as  an  authority  in  Philosophy,  Hamilton  devotes  one  of 
the  ablest  and  the  most  learned  of  his  dissertations  in  the  Appendix  to  the  works  of 
Beid — A.  The  essential  characters  of  the  original  cognitions  are  Incomprehensibility, 
Simplicity,  Necessity, and  absolute  Universality  and  comparative  Evidence  and  Certainty. 
The  dharacteristics  of  all  positive  knowledge  moreover  are  two — Non-contradiction  and 
Belativity .  By  this  last  it  appears  that  the  mind  can  conceive  only  the  limited  and  the 
conditionally  limited.  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  an  absolute  whole  nor  an  ab- 
27 
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solute  part :  neither  an  infinite  whole  nor  an  infinite  part.  The  conditioned  is  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  both  unconditioned,  neither  of  which  can  be  oonceiyed  as 
possible,  and  yet  one  must  be  assumed  as  necessary.  Belatlyity  is  not  a  law  of  things, 
but  a  law  of  thought.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  existence  are  concerned  they  are 
intrinsic  or  extrinsla  The  intrinsic  relations  are  those  of  substance  and  quality 
involving  one  another,  but  neither  thinkable  apart  The  Extrinsic  are  the  relations  of 
time,  space,  and  degree.  These  three  are  absolutely  inconceivable  and  but  relatively  con- 
ceivable. Things  in  time  and  space  and  degree  are  likewise  conceivable  relatively  to 
one  another. 

Causation  is  subjected  by  Hamilton  to  a  special  analysis.  Eight  theories  in  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  relation  and  of  our  belief  in  it  are  proposed  and  oritiGized — 4  d 
posteriori  and  4  d  priori.  Met  Lee.  39,  40.  Subsequently  causation  is  explained  as  a 
special  application  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as  follows: — The  mind  is  unable  to 
conceive  of  anything  except  under  the  forms  of  existence  and  of  time.  Whenever  a 
phenomenon  is  apprehended  as  a  fact,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  but  it  can 
be  conceived  as  existing  at  another  time  under  another  form.  The  same  being  neces- 
sarily conceived  as  existing  in  two  forms  at  different  times  is  reciprocally  cause  or 
causes  and  effect.  We  believe  this  relation  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  or  positive 
capacity  of  our  nature,  but  under  the  constraint  of  a  powerlesBncss  of  our  nature  to 
think  otherwise.  The  same  is  true  of  our  belief  in  God  and  Free-Will.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  an  uncaused  or  self -existent  Being,  but  we  can  believe  that  such  a  Being 
exists.  Similarly,  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  free  act, »'.«.,  an  absolute  commencement,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  it.  We  rise  above  the  autonomies  that  must  necessarify 
attend  the  effort  to  conceive  Time,  Space,  Freedom,  and  God,  and  affirm  that  all  these 
in  some  sense  are.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  Calderwood,  Met.  App.  No.  Y. ,  Hamilton  asserts : 
**  When  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  known,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  by  us 
it  is,  must,  and  ought  to  be  believed.**  For  a  fuller  explanation  of  Hamilton's 
philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  see  Ed.  Bev.,  Oct.,  1820,  IHsoussions  Art.  in  which  Cousin 
and  Schelling are  especially  criticized ;  also  Met.  Lectures,  39-40 ;  also  Appendix,  IV.,  V., 
VL  Hamilton's  influence  has  been  more  efficient  in  exciting  an  interest  in,  and  a  taste 
for.  Philosophical  researches  than  in  founding  a  school  or  giving  currency  to  a  system. 
His  vast  erudition,  acute  criticism,  catholic  spirit,  and  his  devotion  to  truth,  have 
brought  blessings  to  the  English-speaking  people  which  they  will  be  slow  to  forget. 

§  45.  Among  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Hamilton  the  most  conspicuous 
is  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  1820-1871,  FelL  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  1843 ;  Wayn- 
flete  Prof,  in  Magdalen,  1859 ;  1867,  Prof,  of  Eccles.  History ;  1868,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's;  Edited  Aldrich's  Logic,  1849;  Prolegomena  Logica,  1351 ;  Philosophy  of  Elant, 
1856;  Metaphysics,  for  Bncyc.  Brit.,  1857,  published  separately  in  1860;  Limits  of 
Beligious  Thought,  Bampton  Lecture,  1858 ;  Examination  of  Maurice's  Strictures, 
etc.,  1859 ;  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  1866.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Papers,  1873. 

The  principles  of  Mansel's  ^stem  are  exhibited  in  the  Prolegomena  Logica  and 
Metaphysics.  He  sharply  distinguishes  Thought  from  the  other  and  lower  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  insists  on  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ego,  or  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance, in  contradistinction  from  Kant  and  Hamilton.  Mansel  also  dissents  altogether 
from  Hamilton's  explanation  of  the  nature  of  causation  and  the  grounds  of  our  belief 
in  its  universal  applicability.  He  makes  the  ultimate  test  of  conditioned  in  the  con- 
cept and  judgment  to  be  the  possible  combination  of  the  elements  of  each  in  a  single 
presentative  object  He  makes  the  unit  of  knowledge  to  be  an  act  of  judgment.  He 
jcontends  that  thought  knowledge  and  presentative  knowledge  are  both  limited  to  con- 
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ditioned,  ild.,  to  finite  objects.  When  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  nnoonditioned 
we  fall  into  contradiction  of  both  thought  and  language.  The  unconditioned  we  cannot 
know  by  positiye  thinking,  but  only  by  that  which  is  negative.  We  can  only  know  it 
by  "  negatiye  thinking/'  which  negative  thinking  is  an  exercise  of  activity  to  which  wo 
are  compelled,  but  the  products  of  which  we  cannot  bring  under  the  limits  of  positive 
knowledge.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  so-called  natural  attributes  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute,  but  it  is  true  of  his  moral  attributes  as  well.  As  we  cannot  measure  the  first 
by  any  capacities  of  ours  to  limit  or  define  them,  so  we  may  not  test  the  latter  by  any 
standard  derived  from  human  morality.  These  applications  of  his  principles  to  theol- 
ogy are  drawn  out  in  detail  and  with  abundant  confidence  in  the  Limits  of  Beligious 
Thought  The  Bampton  Lectures,  with  this  title,  excited  very  general  attention  at 
the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  active  discussion 
between  those  who  accepted  and  those  who  rejected  their  teachings.  The  adherents 
of  Mansel  contend  that  these  principles  furnish  the  only  solid  and  tenable  basis  for 
rational  belief  in  Theism  and  a  revealed  Theology,  and  rIso  the  only  relief  from  the 
philosophical  and  ethical  difficulties  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Vigorous  re- 
plies were  written  to  these  Lectures.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  following  :  What 
is  Revelation  ?  Cambridge,  1859 ;  Sequel  to  the  inquiry,  W^hat  la  Revelation  ?  Gam- 
bridge,  1860;  to  which  Mansel  replied  in  the  Examination  of  Maurice's  Strictures, 
already  noticed;  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Ghretien,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  etc., 
etc.;  by  Prof.  Ooldwin  Smith,  in  Rational  Religion,  etc.,  1801 ;  by  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  etc.,  1864,  Chapter  YIL.  to  which 
Mansel  replied  in  The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  1866 ;  by  John  Young,  Reason 
and  Faith ;  by  Henry  Galderwood,  Philosophy  of  the  Lifinite,  1854,  2d  ed.  1861  ; 
by  James  McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  1860;  also.  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to 
the  Natural,  1862 ;  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866.  Last  of  all,  we  name  Her- 
bert Spencer,  First  Principles,  etc. ,  who  maintains  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
necessities  of  finite  and  oonditioned  thinking  to  assume  an  Absolute  and  Infinite,  and 
also  compelled  to  form  some  definite  notions  of  the  same,  although  these  of  necessity 
are  only  approximative  and  therefore  doomed  to  be  set  aside  by  those  which  shall  be 
subsequently  evolved. 

Among  these  criticisms,  those  of  Henry  Galderwood,  since  Prof,  of  Mor.  PhiL ,  Univ. 
of  Edin. ,  are  especially  significant,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  were  published 
in  the  lifetime  of  Hamilton,  and  received  a  brief  notice  in  a  letter  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  to  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Appendix  V.  {d).  This  letter 
was  written  on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Calderwood's 
treatise,  with  title,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  with  special  reference  to  the 
theories  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin,  by  Henry  Galderwood,  £dinburfi:h, 
1854.  The  second  edition  is  greatly  enlazged,  aud  was  published  under  the  following 
title :  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite :  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
Bemg,  in  answer  to  Shr  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Mansel  By  Rev.  Henry  Galder- 
wood. Cambridge  and  London,  1861.  In  the  appendix  to  this  edition,  Galderwood 
replies  to  Hamilton's  letter.  In  this  review  Galderwood  controverts  every  one  of  the 
peculiar  positions  of  Hamilton's  doctrines  respecting  the  Infinite,  inolnding  those  pecu- 
liar to  Mansel.  His  standpoint  is  that  of  positive  Theism  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  finite,  and  therefore  in  all  which  it  involves  as  possible  human 
knowledge ;  Faith,  in  Calderwood's  theory,  being  not  opposed  to  knowledge.  In  this 
respect  his  position  is  clearly  distingQiahable  from  the  positions  taken  by  John  Stuart 
MDl  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
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§  46.  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  1808-1864 ;  bom  in  Edinbnrgli ;  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  Baliol  Coll.,  Oxford,  1825-1831 ;  Professor  of 
Civil  History,  Edin.,  1842 ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  St.  Andrews,  1845,  contributed  various  articles  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine :  e.g,^  in  1838-9  a  series  under  the  title  of  "  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness;"  in  1847,  Keid  and  The 
Philosophy  of  Common  Sense.  In  1854,  he  published  Institutes  of 
Metaphysics,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,  2d  ed.  1856,  which 
provoked  sharp  replies,  viz. :  "  An  Examination  of  Professor  Terrier's 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,"  by  Rev.  John  Cairns.  "  An  Exami- 
nation of  Cairns'  Examination  of  Professor  Ferrier's  Theory  of  Know- 
ing and  Being,"  by  Eev.  J.  Smith.  "  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  a 
Vindication  and  Reply,"  by  Rev.  J.  Cairns.  ^'  Scottish  Philosophy, 
the  Old  and  New,"  by  Prof.  Ferrier. 

After  the  author's  death  his  Remains  were  published,  viz.  "  Lectures 
on  Greek  Philosophy  and  other  Philosophical  Remains  of  Jam^ 
Frederick  Ferrier,"  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart., 
LL.D.^  and  E.  L.  Lushington,  M.  A.  2  vols.  1866.  These  Remains 
consist  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,  and 
other  philosophical  articles  from  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  some 
other  controvei-sial  and  explanjitory  papers. 

§  47.  Ferrier  took  from  the  first  a  critical  and  polemic  attitude  with  reepect  to  the 
ourrent  philosophy  of  Reid  and  the  school  of  common  sense,  not  merely  in  many  points 
of  detail,  but  in  respect  of  its  fundamental  peculiarity,  as  he  viewed  it,  of  absorbing 
philosophy  into  psychology.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  from  his  starting-point  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  phenomena  and  fact  of  consciousness,  that  he  was  only  an  expounder  of 
psychology.  But  he  insisted  that  he  was  unfolding  a  ^'theory  of  knowing  and 
being ;  ^'  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  observation  of  facts,  but  provided  for 
a  statement  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  philosophy  and  the  deduction  of  au- 
thorized conclusions,  or  what  he  caUs  **  a  reasoned  philosophy."  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  his  ^stem  is  that  he  begins  with  the  fact  of  consciousness  as  involving  the 
Ego  which  is  conscious  of  itself  and  its  acts,  and  which  recognizes  itself  as  present 
and  necessarily  entering  into  all  its  products,  so  that  we  can  neither  conceive  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  Twt  me,  except  as  made  up  also  of  the  me  as  perpetuaUy  present,  and  a  neces- 
sary constituent  of  the  conception  of  matter,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate 
portions.  In  Ferrier's  own  langunge  :  **  The  only  material  world  which  truly  exists 
is  one  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known.  But  the  only  material 
world  which  either  actually  is  or  may  possibly  be  known,  is  one  along  with  which 
intelligence  is  and  must  be  also  known.  Therefore,  the  only  material  world  which 
truly  exiats,  is  one  along  with  which  intelligence  also  exists.  Therefore  the  iMre  ma- 
terial world  has  no  real  and  absolute  existence.  But  neither  is  it  a  nonentity  (I  am  no 
idealist),  for  there  is  no  nonentity  any  more  than  there  ia  entity  out  of  relation  to  intel- 
ligence."    Remains,  Vol.  I.,  p.  397. 
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"  The  speculation  is  threefold.  Firsts  the  theory  of  knowing  (epistemology) ;  sec- 
oruUi/y  the  theoiy  of  ignorance  (agnoiology) ;  thirdly,  the  theoiy  of  being  (ontology). 
The  theory  of  ignorance  is  that  which  merits  most  attention,  if  not  on  its  own  account, 
at  auy  rate  on  account  of  its  consequencea  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  entire  nateLty  in 
philosophy.'* 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance,  but  only  one  of  them  is  ignorance  properly 
so  called.  There  is,^r«<,  an  ignorance  which  is  incident  to  some  minds  as  compared 
with  others,  but  not  necessarily  incident  to  all  minds." 

Secondly',  there  is  an  ignorance  or  nescience  which  is  of  necessity  incident  to  all  in- 
telligence by  iU  wry  nature^  and  which  is  no  defect  or  imperfection  or  limitation,  but 
rather  a  perfection."  *^No  man  can  be  ignorant  that  two  and  two  make  five;  for 
this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  known  on  any  terms  or  by  any  mind.  This  fixes  the  law  of  igno- 
rance, which  is,  that  we  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  (possibly)  be  known,"  or  in 
barbarous  locution,  "  the  knowable  alone  is  the  ignorable." 

What  then  is  the  knowable  alone,  the  only  possibly  knowable  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Epis- 
temology  answers  this  question,  and  fixes  Mng  mecumj  c^eetplue  eubject,  matter  plus 
mind,  as  the  only  knowable. 

But  what  becomes  of  ^^  Thing  minus  m^"  "  Object  hy  itsdf,^^  *' Matter  per  m," 
Slant's  "  Ding  an  sich."  *^  It  is,"  says  Kant,  '*  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant"  *  * 
It  is  not  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  because  it  is  not  that  which  con  possibly  be 
known  by  any  intelligence  on  any  terma  To  know  thing  per  se  or  sine  me,  is  as  im- 
possible and  contradictory  as  it  is  to  know  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a  space ;  be- 
cause mind  by  its  very  law  and  nature  must  know  the  thing  cum  alio,  i.e.,  along  with 
itself  knowing  it.  Therefore  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  matter 
per  se,  thing  minus  me,  *  Ding  an  sich,^  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  this." 

'^  Now  for  a  glimpse  of  Ontology.  *  *  In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  real 
and  absolute  Being  ?  we  must  either  reply,  It  is  that  which  we  know,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  object  plus  subject,  because  this  is  the  only  knowable ;  or  we  must  reply,  It 
is  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  in  which  case,  also,  it  will  be  o^ectplus  subject.^''  Re- 
mains, I.,  pp.  488,  '4,  *5. 

Ferrier  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  philosophy  of  J.  6.  Fichte',  in  his  method  of  rea- 
soning. Among  all  Fjnglish  writers  he  has  a  rare  pre-eminence  for  the  deamess  and 
liveliness,  the  elegance  and  force  of  his  style.  He  has  called  attention  to  many  single 
principles  which  are  often  overlooked ;  but  his  system  has  found  few  if  any  disciples. 


CIIAPTER  VIII.— The  Eevived  Assooiational  Psychology  and 

Philosophy. 

§  48.  The  Associational  Pyschology  or  Philosophy,  as  held  by  Hart- 
ley and  Priestley  and  Dr.  Darwin,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  re- 
sources as  an  independent  and  self-suflScing  system.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
left  a  distinct  and  definite  impress  upon  the  teachings  of  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  one  that  was  more  decided  upon  those  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  made  tlie  basis  of  a  theory  of  taste  by  Archibald  Alison,  1757- 
1S39,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Kature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  1790.    It 
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was  accepted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  1765-1882,  as  largely  modi- 
fying our  ethical  judgments  and  emotions.  Dissertation  exhibiting  a 
general  view  of  the  Pi-ogress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit 
and  published  separately  1830.  By  none  of  these  writers,  however,  was 
the  principle  of  association  made  the  sole  explanation  of  psychical 
phenomena.  It  was  reserved  for  James  Mill  to  reassert  this  in  a  form 
more  decided,  if  possible,  than  it  was  propounded  by  Hartley,  sti-ip- 
ped,  however,  of  the  materialistic  adjuncts  which  Ilartley  attached 
to  it.  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  accepted  the 
system  of  his  father  with  filial  fondness  and  devotion,  although  witli 
concessions  and  criticisms,  which  often  thi*eaten  its  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. Alexander  Bain  has  also  illustrated  it  in  the  main,  with  a 
large  accession  of  phenomena  pnrely  physiological,  and  some  indepen- 
dent suggestions.  George  Grote,  the  illustrious  historian  in  the  fields 
of  general  and  philosophical  history,  has  criticized  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  the  same  point  of  view.  George  Henry 
Lewes  has  written  a  General  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  same 
standpoint,  in  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  Comte,  which  is  shared  by  all 
the  Associationalists.  The  doctrine  that  psychical  states  are  developed 
by  inveterate  and  insepamble,  association  prepared  some  of  this  school 
to  accept  the  more  general  doctiine  of  the  evolution  of  species  in  the 
sphere  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  was  suggested  by  Lamarck 
and  subsequently  revived  by  the  author  of  The  Vestiges  of  the  Natui-al 
History  of  Creation,  on  grounds  of  analogy  drawn  from  the  Nebular 
Hypothesis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  supposed  successful  experiments  of 
producing  organic  germs  from  inorganic  matter  on  the  other,  and  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  observations  and  speculations  of  Cliarles  Dar- 
win, and  the  undecided  and  doubtful  allegiance  of  llichard  Huxley  the 
physiologist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  has  been  used 
as  furnishing  decisive  analogies  in  the  same  direction.  Bepresenting 
all  these  tendencies  and  doctrines,  Herbert  Spencer  has  aimed  to  widen 
the  psychological  principles  of  the  Associational  psychology  into  a  uni- 
versal doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  should  not  only  pronde  for  the 
evolution  of  all  forms  of  Being,  material  and  spiritual,  but  should  also 
provide  for  the  evolution  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy 
itself. 

One  characteristic  of  the  revived  Associational  school  is  deserving  of 
notice,  viz.,  that  it  has  sensibly  felt  the  influence  of  the  new  Scottish  and 
German  systems,  and  has  in  consequence  been  modified  in  important 
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particulars  by  its  new  expounders.  Under  the  pressure  of  new  dis- 
cussions of  old  questions,  its  advocates  have  extended  the  range  of  their 
inquiries  and  made  concessions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  antago- 
nists, are  fatal  to  the  consistency  and  exclusi veness  of  their  own  theories. 
In  the  hands  of  its  various  expounders  the  Associational  psychology 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  its  critics,  changed  some  of  its  fundamental  po- 
sitions, and  has  constantly  widened  the  range  of  its  inquiries.  No  two 
writers  teach  tlie  same  doctrines,  although  they  all  agree  in  the  spirit 
and  attitude  with  which  they  approach  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
and  hold  a  common  relation  to  ethics  and  theology. 

These  views  have  been  earnestly  controverted  by  many  writers,  the 
most  or  all  of  'whom  are  known  to  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of 
readers. 

%  49.  James  MiU,  1773-1886,  bom  in  Montroee.  ScotloncL  Educated  at  the  TJxdyer- 
Bitj  of  Edinburgh  for  the  ministiy,  but  abandoned  the  clerical  profession  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  After  writing  his  History  of  British  India,  appointed,  in  1819, 
Second  Examiner  for  the  East  Lidia  Company.  In  1831,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  East 
India  Correspondence.  Published  History  of  British  India  in  1818 ;  Elements  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  1821 ;  Essays  on  Government,  etc. ,  etc.,  1828 ;  Analysis  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Human  Mind,  1829 ;  Fragment  on  Mackintosh,  1st  ed.,  {aTum.)^  1835,  2d 
ed.,  1870.  Mr.  Mill  exerted  great  influence  iu  his  lifetime  as  a  publicist  and  politician. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Liberal  party  in  politics  and  8ociol<>gy,  which  has  become  so 
influential  as  represented  by  his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  many  other  able  men. 
His  principal  contribution  to  philosopLy  was  the  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind,  1829 ;  a  new  edition,  1869,  with  notes  illustrative  and  critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Findlater,  and  George  Grote,  with  additional  notes  by  John 
Stuart  MilL 

The  doctrines  of  James  MiU  are  largely  a  compound  of  the  doctrines  of  Hartley  and 
of  Hume.  Sensations  are  a  kind  of  feeling.  Of  these  there  are  the  ordinary  five 
dasees— those  of  the  muscles,  of  the  aUmentary  canal,  and  such  as  attend  disorgan- 
ization. Ideas  are  what  remains  after  the  sensations  are  gone.  As  we  use  sensation  to 
designate  the  general  faculty  of  sensations,  so  we  may  use  ideation  to  designate  the 
faculty  or  capacity  for  ideas. 

As  our  sensations  occur  ^ther  in  the  cfynchronous  or  successive  order,  so  our  ideas 
present  themselves  in  either  of  the  two.  The  preceding  is  called  the  suggesting,  the 
succeeding  is  called  the  suggested  idea.  The  antecedent  may  be  either  a  sensation  or 
an  idea^  the  consequent  is  always  an  idea.  The  causes  of  strength  in  an  association  are 
vividness  and  frequency  of  repetition.  When  two  }deas  are  repeated  and  the  associa- 
tion is  very  strong,  the  two  spring  up  in  such  close  combination  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable. "  Some  cases  of  sensation  are  analogous.  For  example,  when  a  wheel,  on 
the  seven  parts  of  which  the  seven  prismatic  colors  are  respectively  painted,  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly,  it  api)earB  not  of  seven  colors,  but  of  one  uniform  color,  white.  .  .  . 
Ideas,  also,  which  have  been  so  often  conjoined  that  whenever  one  exists  in  the  mind 
the  others  immediately  exist  along  with  it,  seem  to  run  into  one  another — to  coalesce, 
as  it  were,  and  out  of  many  to  form  one  idea,  which  idea,  however  in  reality  complex, 
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i^pears  to  be  no  leas  simple  tluai  any  one  of  those  of  which  it  is  compounded.**  This  is 
the  annonnoement  of  the  doctrine  of  ^'  inseparable  association**  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  originated  by  James  Mill,  and  which  has  been  applied  with  such  confidence 
by  his  son  to  the  solution  of  so  many  philosophical  problems. 

Consciousness  is  a  generic  term  for  all  mental  states.  We  f em — we  do  not  also  know 
that  we  feel ;  for  to  feel  and  to  be  conscious  that  1  feel  expresses  the  same  conception. 
Gonscioufiness  is  applied  to  both  sensations  and  ideas — conception  to  ideas  only — but  each 
is  an  abstract  term  for  collective  states.  A  general  term  is  '^  a  word  calling  up  an  in- 
definite number  of  ideas  by  association.*'  The  idea  may  call  up  the  name,  or  the  name 
the  idea.  Resemblance  is  casually  recognized  by  Mill  as  that  principle  of  association 
**  which  is  mainly  concerned  in  classification,  and  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of 
that  mighty  operation  on  which,  as  its  basis,  the  whqle  of  our  intellectual  struotuie  is 
reared.'*  *^  Similarity,  or  resemblance,  we  must  regard  as  an  idea  familiar  and  suffi- 
ciently understood  for  the  illustration  at  present  required.**  Under  abstraction,  the 
author  distinguishes  terms  as  notative  when  they  suggest  oertain  sensations  only,  and 
eonnotcUive  when  they  also  suggest  such  clusters  of  ideas  as  are  associated  with  these 
sensations.  Black  notes  a  sensation,  and  connotes  the  clusters  of  ideas,  such  as  aze 
called  man,  horse,  respectively  ;  when  the  connotation  is  dropped,  t.0.,  when  the  term 
notes  no  coimotation,  we  add  ness,  etc.,  and  have  hlajckness,  breadth,  etc. 

Memory  implies  an  idea  called  up  by  a  sensation,  or  an  idea  representing  a  sensation 
called  up  by  an  idea.  But  the  calling  up  the  idea  is  not  all.  It  must  be  believed  to 
have  been  witnessed  or  experienced  by  myself.  This  involves  two  elements— the  idea 
of  my  present  self,  t.^.,  the  remembering  self,  and  the  idea  of  my  past  self,  or  the 
remembered  self.  But  the  last  implies  a  belief  in  what  is  remembered.  What  then 
is  belief?  Belief  of  every  kind;  e.g.,  1.  Belief  in  events,  i.e.,  real  existences ;  2.  Be- 
lief in  testimony ;  3.  Belief  in  the  truth  of  propositions — ^including  belief  in  cause  and 
effect,  i.e.,  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  substance,  and  in  personal  identity— is 
resolved  into  some  form  of  iQseparable  association.     The  same  is  tnie  of  ratiocination. 

In  the  chapter  on  Relative  Terms  the  author  gives  us  the  elements  of  his  metaphy- 
sical theory.  To  know  that  we  have  a  sensation  is  the  same  as  to  have  the  sensation ; 
to  know  that  two  sensations  are  different  is  the  same  as  to  have  two  sensations  in  suc- 
cession;  to  know  that  the  two  are  alike  is  to  have  two  that  are  very  slightly  unlike  ; 
*'for  undoubtedly  the  distinguishing  differences  and  similarities  is  the  same  thing; 
a  similarity  being  nothing  but  a  slight  difference.**  By  the  relative  terms  sarne,  differ- 
ent, like,  and  unUke,  we  name  the  sensations  in  pairs.  The  same  is  true  of  ideas.  In 
applying  these  names,  ^^  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  but  having  the  sensations,  having 
the  ideas,  and  making  marks  for  them.** 

Antecedent  and  consequent  are  thus  applied  :  When  sensation  A  precedes  B  we 
mean  that  when  B  is  preseut  as  a  sensation  A  is  suggested  as  an  idea,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  series,  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  sensations  occurred,  the  last  being  a 
sensation,  but  the  syncfironous  order  involves  the  relations  of  space.  The  synchronous 
order  is  much  more  complex  than  the  successive.  The  successive  order  is  all,  as  it 
were,  in  one  direction,  but  the  synchronous  is  in  every  possible  direction.  Take  a  single 
particle  of  matter  as  a  centre,  and  let  other  particles  of  matter  be  aggregated  to  it  in 
the  line  of  every  possible  radin?.  ''*•  Every  one  of  the  particles  in  this  aggregate  has 
a  certain  order  ;  first  with  respect  to  the  centre  particle,  next  with  respect  to  every 
other  particle.  Tliis  order  is  also  caUed  t/ie  position  of  the  particle.^  *'  As  after  cer- 
tain repetitions  of  a  particular  sensation  of  sight,  a  particular  sensation  of  smell,  or  a 
particular  sensation  of  touch,  and  so  on,  is  received  in  a  certain  order,  I  give  to  the  corn- 
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bined  ideas  of  them  the  name  rose,  the  name  apple,  the  mime  fire,  and  the  like ;  in 
the  same  manner,  after  certain  repetitions  of  partioolar  toctnal  sensations,  and  par- 
ticular muscular  sensations,  reoeived  in  a  certain  order,  I  griye  to  the  combined  idea  of 
them  the  name  line.  But  when  I  have  got  my  idea  of  a  line,  I  have  also  got  my  idea 
of  extension.  For  what  is  extension  but  lines  in  eveiy,  direction? — physical  lines  if 
real,  tactual  extension ;  mathematical  lines  if  mathematical,  that  is,  abstract,  ex- 
.  tension.** 

Successions  are  of  two  classes — successions  which  are  fortuitous,  and  successions 
which  are  constant     These  last  are  usually  known  as  cause  and  effect. 

Relations  of  quantity  are  reeolved  into  the  different  sensations  of  touch  and  mus- 
cular resistance  which  we  experience  in  tracing  a  line,  in  stopping  or  continuing  the 
act,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  of  a  plane,  which  is  made  up  of  lines ;  so  of  mass  or  bulk ;  so  of 
pressure  or  resistance  and  motion. 

The  relations  of  guaUty  are  thus  explained :  "  The  qualities  of  an  object  are  the 
whole  of  the  object  What  is  there  beside  the  qualities?  In  fact,  they  are  convertible 
terms ;  the  qualities  are  the  object,  and  the  object  is  the  qualitiea  But  then  what 
are  the  qualities  ?  Why,  sensations,  with  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause.  And 
what  is  the  association  of  the  object  or  the  cause  ?  Why,  the  association  of  other 
sensations  as  antecedent** 

Infinite  space  is  thus  explained  :  **  We  know  no  infinite  line,  but  we  know  a  longer 
and  a  longer.  A  line  is  lengthened,  as  number  is  increased  by  continual  additions, 
etc.**  *""  In  the  process,  then,  by  which  we  conceive  the  increase  of  a  line,  the  idea 
of  one  portion  more  is  continually  associated  with  the  preceding  lengfth,  and  to  what 
extent  soever  it  is  carried,  the  association  of  one  portion  more  is  equally  close  and 
irresistible.  This  is  what  we  call  the  idea  of  infinite  extension,  and  what  some  people 
call  the  necmary  idea.**  The  idea  of  a  portion  more,  adhering  by  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation to  the  idea  of  every  increase  in  any  or  in  all  directions,  is  the  idea  of  **m- 
finitely  extended,**  and  the  idea  of  ** infinitely  extended,"  with  the  connotation 
dropped,  is  the  idea  of  Infinite  Space.'* 

Of  motion  we  have  the  following  explanation  :  **The  ideas  of  the  sensations  on 
account  of  which  he  calls  it  [the  hand]  moved  are  easily  raised,  easily  form  themselves 
into  combination,  and  easily  associate  themselves  with  the  object.  Hand.**  '*  When 
he  [one!  has  become  familiar  with  the  application  of  moved,  as  a  connotative  term, 
to  various  objects,  it  is  easy  in  this  as  in  other  cases  to  dsop  the  connotation ;  and  then 
he  has  the  abstract  motion.'''' 

A  desire  is  the  idea  of  a  pleasure  associated  with  the  future :  an  aversion,  the  idea 
of  a  pain  associated  with  the  future.  **  When  a  pleasurable  sensation  is  contemplated 
as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is  called  hope.  When  a  pain- 
ful sensation  is  contemplated  as  future,  but  not  certainly,  the  state  of  consciousness  is 
called  fear.'*  The  causes  of  sensations  can  be  contemplated  as  post  and  future,  as 
truly  as  the  sensations  themselves.  The  idea  of  a  cause  of  our  pleasures  enters  as  a 
main  ingredient  into  three  states  of  consciousness,  viz. :  **  (1)  The  mere  contemplation 
of  it  as  a  cause,  past  or  future,  which  is  called  the  Affection  ;  (2)  The  association 
of  an  act  of  ours  as  the  cause  of  the  cause,  which  is  called  the  Motive  ;  (3)  A  readi- 
ness to  obey  this  motive,  which  is  called  the  Disposition.** 

The  moral  sentiments  begin  with  associating  the  pleasure  to  ourselves  [or  pain]  which 
is  connected  with  certain  acts —with  the  ideas  of  such  acts.  To  this  we  add  the  pleas- 
ure [or  pain]  which  comes  from  being  praised  by  others  [or  dispraise].  Finally,  by  a 
seoondaiy  association,  we  reach  the  idea  of  praise  and  blameworthiness.    These  last, 
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in  theii  nature  and  origin,  are  Btrikingly  analogons  "  to  the  love  of  posthumons  pcaiao 
and  the  dread  of  poethumons  blame." 

Yoluntaiy  states  of  mind  are  thus  aocounted  for.  Actions  are  in  some  instanoea 
preceded  by  mere  sensations  ;  in  others  by  ideas.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  action  is 
said  to  be  willed,  it  is  desired  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  '*  or,  in  more  accurate  language, 
is  associated  as  cause  with  pleasure  as  effect'*  *^The  power  over  our  assodationa, 
when  fully  analyzed,  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  certain  interesting  ideaa, 
originating  in  interesting  sensations,  and  formed  into  strength  by  association.'* 

§  50.  Intimately  oonneoted  with  James  Mill  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  dlBtinguished 
advocate  of  Political  and  Legal  Reform,  and  the  acknowledged  founder  of  the  so-called 
modem  Utilitarian  school  in  Ethics.  He  was  bom  1747,  and  died  1832.  His  system 
of  Morals  and  Legislation  was  published  in  1780,  and  Deontology,  or  the  Scioioe  of 
Morality,  as  arranged  from  his  MSS.  by  Sir  John  Bowring;  in  1834.  The  phrase,  the 
Greatest  Happiness  principle,*  originated  with  Bentham,  and  waa  made  the  fonndatian 
of  his  i^stem. 

Bentham  defines  utility  as  the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  the  happiness,  and  to 
prevent  the  miseiy,  of  the  party  under  oonsideration,  which  party  is  usually  the 
community.  The  two  other  principles  suppoeable  are  (Meetism,  or  the  approval  of 
an  action  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  diminish  happiness,  or,  again,  sympathy  and 
antipaOiy,  or  the  unreasoning  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the  individuaL  There 
are  four  sanctions  that  stimulate  men  to  act  rightly  :  phyneal,  polUieal,  maralj  i.e. ,  public 
opinion — and  religious.  In  estimating  actions  as  right  or  wrong  we  should  consider 
t/ie  act,  ifie  circumstances^  the  intention^  and  the  consciousness.  Of  moUtes  to  actaoQ^ 
Benevolence,  or  Good- will,  taken  in  a  general  view,  is  surest  to  coincide  with  utility. 
Next  in  order  is  IjOi>e  of  Heputation  ;  next  is  the  desire  of  Amity,  or  of  close  personal 
affections ;  and  next,  the  Dictates  of  ReUgUm.  Ethics  is  the  art  of  directing  men*s 
actions  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  interest  is  in  view.  Prudence  is  the  discharge  of  one's  duties  to  himsell 
Probity  and  Beneficence  are  the  discharge  of  one's  duties  to  others,  in  t^e  two  forma  of 
forbearing  to  diminish  it  and  studying  io  increase  it. 

Bentham  distinguishes  actions  as  voluntary  and  free^  only  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
opposed  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law. 

John  Austin,  1790-1859,  published  in  1833,  **  The  Province  ot  Jurispradence  Deter- 
mined," in  which  he  developed  and  applied  the  principles  of  Bentham  to  the  definiUons 
and  maxims  of  that  science.  The  work  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  profoundest  treatises 
in  aU  English  literature  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  law. 

§  51.  John  Stuart  Mill,  born  1806—1873,  son  of  James  Mill,  distin- 
guished as  a  publicist  and  jwlitical  leader ;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
1823 ;  chief  examiner  of  East  India  correspondence,  1856  ;  joint  editor 
of  the  Westminster  lieview,  1835-1840 ;  copious  contributor  to  many 
journals  of  articles  on  political  and  philosophical  topics.  Published 
System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinati^e  and  Inductive,  being  a  Connected  View 
of  the  principles  of  Evidence  and  the  methods  of  Scientific  Investiga- 

*  J.  S.  IfUl  a88cri8  that  he  hM  rauton  fot  believing  himuclf  to  be  the  flrat  person  who  brought  the  vonl 
**  utilitarian**  into  use.    UUUtariantwm,  chap.  IL,  note. 
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tion.  2  vols.  8  vo,  1843.  Eighth  edition  (1873),  Firat  American  edition, 
1846,  1  vol.  8vo.  Essays  on  some  Unsettied  Questions  of  Political 
Economy,  1844.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their 
Applications  to  Social  Philosophy,  1848.  2  vols.  8vo.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.  8vo,  1848.  Essay  on  Liberty,  1859.  Considerations  on  Repre- 
sentative Government  2d  ed.,  1861.  An  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  and  of  the  principal  Philosophical 
Questions  discussed  in  his  writings,  1865.  3d  ed.,  1867.  Am.  ed.,  2 
vols.,  1865.  The  Subjection  of  Woman.  2d  ed.,  1869.  Utilitarian- 
ism, 1863.  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  2d  ed.,  1867.  Am.  ed., 
1867. 

A  collection  of  Dissertations  and  Discussions  ^  was  published  in 
1859,  and  republished  in  America  with  the  tract  on  Utilitarianism 
and  a  few  additional  papers,  in  3  volumes,  1864,  to  which  was  added 
a  fourth  volume  of  other  papere,  Boston,  1867. 

The  works  by  which  J.  S.  Mill  is  known  as  a  philosopher  are : 
the  System  of  Logic ;  the  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  his  Editorial  corrections  and  comments  on  James 
Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  psychological  foundation  on 
which  he  builds  is  tiie  system  of  James  Mill  modified  by  tliat  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  He  carefully  insists,  however,  tiiat  he  neither  accepts 
nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  But  the  system  of  meta- 
physics which  he  usually  applies  is  substantially  that  of  Hobbes, 
Hume,  and  Comte.  lie  does  not  rigidly  adhere,  however,  cither  to 
the  psychology  or  the  jJiilosopliy  which  characterize  and  control  his 
conclusions.  He  differs  from  his  father  in  holding  the  act  of  belief  to 
be  something  more  than  an  inseparable  association  of  one  object  with 
another  (cf.  James  Mill's  Analysis,  2d  ed.,  chap,  xi.,  note) ;  tliat  causa- 
tion is  a  term  which  it  is  iiidisi)ensable  we  should  use  in  our  analysis 
of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  that  certain  axioms  are 
the  necessary  foundations  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but 
are  themselves  the  products- of  induction  (cf.  Logic j passim). 

After  a  long  and  laborious  analysis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
matter  must  be  defined  as  "  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation,"  and 
that  "  mind  is  resolved  into  a  series  of  feelings  with  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling."  He  concedes  that  in  adhering  to  this  defini- 
tion "we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or 
ego,  is  something  different  f  rojn  any  series  of  feelings  or  possibilities  of 
them,  or  of  accepthig  the  paradox  that  something  which,  exhijjyothesi^ 
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is  but  a  series  of  feelings  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  series."  In  re- 
spect to  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  tiie  external  world,  he  con- 
cedes that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be  justi- 
fied by  the  consideration  tliat  "  the  world  of  possible  sensations,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other  beings  as 
it  is  in  me ;  it  has  therefoi'e  an  existence  outside  me ;  it  is  an  ex- 
ternal world  "  (cf .  Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Chaps.  11, 
12, 13.) 

§  51.  The  System  of  Log^o  is  the  most  elaborate  treatise  in  thd  English  language 
on  tiie  theoiy  and  methods  of  Induction.  In  the  iUustration  of  these  methods,  the 
author  avails  himself  of  a  familiar  acquaintanoe  with  the  history  of  modem  diacorer- 
ies  in  physics.  The  Xl^i^  book,  which  treats  of  Induction,  is  indispensable  to  eveiy 
philosophical  student  of  physical  science ;  and  the  Fourth,  on  operations  subsidiary  to 
Induction,  ranlu  with  the  Third  Book  of  Locke's  Essay  for  its  masterly  treatment  of 
Iianguage. 

The  First  Book,  on  Names  and  Propositions,  gives  the  author's  theory  of  generaliza- 
tion and  classification,  and  of  the  concept,  and  also,  notwithstanding  his  caveat,  oc- 
casional intimations  of  his  metaphysical  system.  In  Chapter  IL  of  Names,  he  follows 
closely  the  terminology  and  the  doctrines  of  James  Mill's  Analysis;  in  Chapter  IIL,  on 
Things  Denoted  by  Names,  he  groups  all  these  under  five  heads :  (1 )  Feelings  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Feeling  is  generic,  including  sensation,  emotion,  and  thought— thought 
and  sensation  being  contrasted  as  are  idea  and  sensation  by  James  Mill.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  sensation  and  perception,  each  being  properly  a  state  of  oonsdoos- 
ness  ;  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cause  of  such  states  belonging  to  the  higher  or  transcen- 
dental metaphysics;  (2)  Substances,  bodily  and  mental  Of  the  first,  all  we  know  is 
the  sensations  which  they  give  us  and  the  order  of  the  occurrence  of  these  sensations, 
i.  e.,  it  is  the  hidden  cause  of  our  sensations.  Of  the  second,  that  it  is  the  unknown 
recipient  of  them.  (3)  Attributes,  which,  so  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  are  simply 
the  same  as  groups  of  sensations.  (4)  Belations  are  attributes  ^^  grounded  upon  some 
fact  into  which  the  object  enters  jointly  with  some  other  object. ".  **  There  is  no  part  of 
what  the  names  expressive  of  the  relation  imply  that  is  not  resolvable  into  states  of 
consciousness.*'  Relations  of  resemblance  are  peculiar.  No  doubt  they  are  states  of 
consciousness,  but  whether  they  are  two  similar  states  of  consciousness,  or  involve  a 
third  feeling,  subsequent  to  the  two  which  are  experienced  by  the  mind,  is  undetermined. 
(5)  Quantity  is  a  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  likeness  (x  unlikeness  which  is  ulti- 
mate, but  in  the  last  analysis  is  a  matter  of  sensations.  As  the  result  of  this  analysis, 
we  have  the  following  foUr  categories  : — (1)  Feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  (2) 
The  minds  which  experience  them.  (3)  The  bodies  which  excite  them,  with  their 
qualities,  although  it  is  unphilosophical  to  recognize  the  latter.  (4)  The  suooeadons 
and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses  between  feelings  or  states  of  con- 
sciousness. 

In  Chapter  Y.,  on  the  Import  of  Propositions,  he  concludes  that  all  possible  propo- 
sitions must  assert  or  deny  one  of  these  five,  viz. :  Existence,  coexistence,  sequence, 
causation,  resemblance.  Causation  is  subsequently  explained  by  Mill,  as  uniform  an- 
tecedence. Book  Second  is  on  Reasoning,  and  first  that  which  is  deductive.  The  oondu- 
sions  of  the  author  in  respect  to  the  functions  or  logical  value  of  the  syllogism  are  thus 
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stated:  ^^All  inference  is  from  particalars  to  particulars;  general  propoaitions  are 
merely  registers  of  snch  inferences  already  made,  eta  The  major  premise  of  a  syllo- 
gism, consequently,  is  a  formula  of  this  description,  etc. ,  the  real  logical  antecedent 
or  premise  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general  proposition  was  collected  by 
induction."  Chapter  Y.  treats  of  Necessary  Truths.  The  definitions  of  geometry  do 
not  correspond  to  anything  which  we  observe  in  nature,  nor  to  anything  which  we  can 
conceive  in  our  mind,  but  to  a  part  of  what  we  experience.  They  are  the  results  of 
generalization.  The  same  is  true  of  the  axioms.  *•  ^  They  are  experimental  truths — 
generalizations  from  observation."     *^  The  proposition,  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 

a  space, is  an  induction  from  the  evidence  of  our  senses."    The  same 

is  held  to  be  true  of  the  definitions  and  axioms  of  number. 

In  the  Tlurd  Book,  of  Induction,  Chap.  III.,  he  says :  *^  The  proposition  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  uniform  is  the  fundamental  princifile  or  general  axiom  of  induction. 
It  would  be  a  £^eat  error  to  offer  this  large  generalization  as  any  explanation  of  .the 
inductive  process.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  itself  an  instance  of  induction." 
Chap.  III. ,  he  gives  the  reason  why,  believing  with  Oomte  as  he  does,  that  ^  *"  the  constant 
relations  of  succession  or  similarity  "  are  aU  that  we  know  concerning  phenomena,  he 
yet  uses  the  term  causation^  which  is  :  That  he  desires  a  word  to  express  the  uncondition- 
al relations  of  succession.  In  Chapter  XXI.,  he  contends  that  the  evidence  of  universal 
causation  has  only  been  furnished  gradually  to  man,  and  is  the  product  of  the  slow 
growth  of  human  experience.  But  as  this  experience  is  Umited  in  its  range,  the  rea- 
sons for  relying  upon  this  law  ^^  do  not  hold  in  circumstances  unknown  to  us  and  be- 
yond the  possible  range  of  our  experience.  In  distant  parts  of  the  stellar  regions,  where 
the  phenomena  may  be  entirely  unlike  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would 
be  folly  to  affirm  that  this  general  law  prevails,"  etc.,  eta 

In  Book  Sixth,  on  the  Logic  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  the  author  expounds  his  doctrine 
of  Liberty  and  Necessity,  which  is:  ^^  That  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same  strict 
sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena."  He  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine 
of  Fatalism  and  that  of  Necessity  thus :  Fatalism  supposes  a  desire  for  a  change  of 
character  to  exist,  ag^ainst  which  man  is  impotent  to  struggle,  and  which  he  cannot 
overcome.  Nepessity  does  not  conceive  such  an  antagonism  to  be  cono3ivable  or  possi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  desire  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  secures  its 
own  fulfilment  The  existence  of  such  a  desire  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
istence of  ample  precedent  occasions.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  motives 
which  immediately  determine  the  action  should  be  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  By  the  influence  of  association  we  form  habits,  and  act  from  the  force  of  our 
habit  after  its  original  occasion  has  ceased  to  exist  and  to  act.  **  A  habit  of  willing  is 
commonly  called  a  purpose ;"  and  ^^  among  the  causes  of  our  volitions,  and  of  the  actions 
which  flow  from  them,  must  be  reckoned  not  only  our  likings  and  aversions,  but  also 
purposes." 

J.  S.  Mill^s  Ethical  principles  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  entitied,  *'  Utilitarian- 
ism," and  a  Review  of  Dr.  Whewell  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Discus.,  Vols.  IL  III., 
Am.  ed.  They  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  James  MiU  and  Bentham.  They 
are  presented  with  great  skill  and  plausibility,  and  argued  at  great  length  against  ob- 
jections. 

Happiness,  according  to  him,  differs  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  and  the  capaci- 
ties for  its  several  kinds  are  higher  and  lower. 

Moral  judgements  and  feelings  are  the  products  of  association.  The  innate  or 
ultimate  emotion  which  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  if  there  is  any,  is  '*  Ihat  of  regard  to 
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the  pleasures  and  pains  of  othexs,*^  or  ^^  the  desire  to  be  in  unity  wx<^  oar  fellow- 
creatures.**  But  moral  feeUngs  are  no  less  natural  if  they  are  acquired.  ''  The  utilita- 
rian theory  admits  the  external  sanctions  to  morality,  as  the  hope  of  favor  and  the 
fear  of  displeasure  from  our  fellow-oreatures,  or  from  the  Baler  of  the  nniyerse,  aloog 
with  whatever  we  may  have  of  sympathy  or  affection  for  them,  or  of  love  and  awe  of 
Him."  *'  The  internal  sanction  of  duty  is  a  feeing  in  our  mind,  which,  when  disinter- 
ested and  connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  is  the  essence  of  conscience.*^ 
This  sentiment  is,  however,  of  external  origin,  and  a  secondary  growth  from  ci^ 
oumstances.  In  like  manner,  its  transferenoe  to  the  disposition  and  the  feeliagB, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  feelings  and  character  as  subject  to  it  are  the  products  of 
association. 

The  examination  of  SirTl^lUam  Hamllton*a  Philosophy  is  important  for  tworessois: 
It  illustrates  the  strength  and  weakness  pf  certain  of  Mill^s  own  positions  and  those  of 
Hamilton,  and  contains  important  conoessions  which  are  fatal  to  some  of  his  own  doc- 
trines. For  these  other  reasons  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  sod 
instructive  of  recent  contributions  to  English  Philosophy. 

Of.  Mill,  Exammation,  etc.,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Am,  TheoL  Bev.^  1868,  No.  1;  aim 
Mr.  Mill  and  His  Critics,  by  Francis  Bowen,  Ibid,,  1869,  Nos.  2  and  8 ;  also.  The  PhilQao- 
phy  of  the  Conditioned,  etc.,  by  H.  L.  ManseL  An  Examination  of  Mr.  John  Stoszt 
Mill's  Doctrine  of  Causation  in  Relation  to  Moral  Freedom,  by  Patrick  P.  Alexander, 
M.A.  The  Battle  of  the  Two  Philosophies,  by  an  Inquirer.  An  Examination  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy ;  being  a  defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  by  James  McCosh, 
D.D.  Moral  Causation,  or  Notes  on  Mr.  Mill's  Notes  to  the  Chapter  on  Freedom  in 
the  Third  Edition  of  his  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton*s  Philosophy,  by  Patrid 
P.  Alexander,  M.A.  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Willing,  addressed  to 
John  Stuart  Mill,  etc.,  etc.,  by  Rowland  G.  Hazard.  Bost.,  1869.  Exploratio  Philo- 
sophlca,  Rough  Notes  on  Modem  Intellectual  Science,  Part  L,  by  John  Gxote. 
Camb. ,  1865.  An  Examination  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  by  the  late  John  Grote, 
B.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Camb.,  1870.  Four  Phases  of  Morals:  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Chosti- 
anity,  TJtiHtarianlsm.     By  John  Stuart  Blackle.     Edin.,  1871.    New  York,  1872. 

§  52.  Alexander  Bain,  Prof essor  of  tlie  University  of  Aberdeen, 
published  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1854,  2d  ed.  1864 ;  The  Emo- 
tions and  the  Will,  2d  ed.  1865 ;  also  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics,  Lond.,  1868 ;  New  York,  2 
vols.  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive,  2  parts,  Lond.     1870,  N.  Y. 

These  treatises  are  an  elaborate  re- treatment  of  the  mental  phenomena  on  the  theoij 
of  Hartley  and  James  Mill,  with  this  difference,  that  Bain  makes  much  of  the  diacor- 
erles  and  analyses  of  modem  Physiology,  and  applies  them  with  great  skill  in  the 
analysis  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  perception*  He  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  principle  in  man  Independently  of  a  cerebral  organization^  nor  does  bd 
positively  affirm  It.  He  concedes  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  inteUectual  fanctiou 
consists  in  its  capacity  for  ideas  and  for  the  experiences  of  discrimination  and  of  siini- 
lority,  but  in  the  explanation  of  psychical  experiences  he  professedly  and  in  fact  avails 
himself  of  the  power  of  association  alone.  Though  jiot  an  avowed  Materialist,  his  «<* 
planations  all  rest  upon  materialistic  analogies.     Though  not  by  avowal  exclusively  sn 
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AfisooiatLonalifit,  he  aooepts  and  pzopcmnds  no  eolation  from  any  other  power  or  law 
in  man. 

'*  There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  the  external  world  except  in  reference  to  onr 
minda  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind ;  the  notion  of  material  things  is  a  mental 
thing.  We  are  incapable  of  discnssing  the  existence  of  an  independent  material  world ; 
the  very  act  is  a  contradiction/'  *^  Solidity,  extension  and  space — ^the  foundation  proper 
of  the  material  world — mean  certain  moyements  and  energies  of  our  own  body,  and 
exist  in  onr  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  force  allied  with  visible  and  tactile  and 
other  sensible  impressiona  The  sense  of  the  external  is  the  conscioaaness  of  particular 
energies  and  activities  of  our  own.*'  *'  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of 
a  given  effect  to  a  given  antecedent,  and  the  effects  and  causes  are  our  own  various 
sensations  and  movementa" 

^*  The  collective  *  I '  or  ^  Self  can  be  nothing  different  from  the  Feelings,  Actions  and 
Intelligence  of  the  individual ;  unless,  indeed,  the  threefold  daasification  of  the  mind 
be  incomplete.  But  so  loug  as  human  conduct  can  be  accounted  for  by  assigning  certain 
sensibilitieB  to  pleasure  and  pain,  an  active  machinery,  and  an  Intelligence,  we  need 
not  assume  anything  else  to  make  up  the  ^  I'  or  ' Self.  '•  When  'I*  walk  the  fields, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  certain  motive,  founded  in  my  feelings,  operating  upon  my  active 
organs ;  the  sequence  of  these  two  portions  of  self  gives  the  whole  fact." 

Belief  is  thus  analyzed :  ^'  (1)  The  mental  state  termed  Belief,  while  involving  the 
intellect  and  feelings,  is  in  its  essential  import  related  to  activity  or  the  will*'  ^^  (2)  The 
second  source  of  Belief  is  Intellectual  Association.  *'  '*  (8)  The  third  source  or  foun- 
dation'of  Belief  is  the  Feelings.*' 

The  Will,  according  to  Bain,  is  a  collective  term  for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or 
action.    It  is  absurd  to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  frea 

**  The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  sentiment  or  conscience  ia  identified  with  onr  educa- 
tion under  government  or  authority. "  Remorse  and  self -approbation  are  by  association 
transferred  from  the  experience  of  the  punishment  and  reward  which  accompany 
actions,  to  the  corresponding  dispositions  or  wishes  within.  The  reasons  given  are  : 
**  1.  It  is  a  fact  that  human  beings  living  in  society  are  placed  under  discipline  accom- 
panied by  punishment.  2.  When  moral  trainii^  is  omitted  or  greatly  neglected,  there 
is  an  absence  of  security  for  virtuous  conduct.  8.  Whenever  an  action  is  associated 
with  disapprobation  and  punishment,  there  grows  up,  in  reference  to  it,  a  state  of 
mind  undistingraiahable  from  moral  sentimenf 

§  53.  Herbert  Spencer,  bom  1820,  began  life  as  an  essayist  and 
writer  for  journals,  but  of  late  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of  con- 
structing a  General  System  of  Philosophy.  He  first  published  Social 
Statics,  Lond.,  1850;  Am.  Edition  1865.  In  1865,  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology ;  Am.  edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  vol.  L,  in  parts,  1869- 
70-71-72 ;  Vol.  II.,  1873 ;  Essays  Scientific  and  Speculative,  First 
Series  1857 ;  Second  Series,  1863 — ^published  in  America  with  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement,  as  Illustrations  of  Universal  Progress,  1864; 
Essays,  Moral,  Political  and  -Esthetic,  1865  ;  also  in  America,  1861, 
Education :  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical.  "  The  System  of  Phi- 
losophy," which  in  1860  he  announced  his  intention  to  complete,  in- 
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eludes  the  following  subjects :  (1.)  First  Principles  ;  (2.)  Principles  of 
Biology  ;  (3.)  Principles  of  Psychology  ;  (4.)  Principles  of  SocioU)gv ; 
(5.)  Principles  of  Morality.  The  works  published  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  plan  are :  I.  First  Principles  of  a  New  System  of  Philosophy, 
Lond.,  issued  in  parts,  1860-61-62,  and  New  York  1864 ;  2d  ed.,  re- 
written in  part,  1867 ;  New  York,  1872.  II.  Principles  of  Biolog}*, 
2  vols.,  issued  in  parts ;  New  York,  Vol.  I.,  1866 ;  Vol.  IL,  1807. 
III.  Principles  of  Psychology  (rewritten),  Vol.  L,  New  York,  1872; 
Vol.  II.,  1873.  In  1864  Spencer  published  The  Classification  of 
the  Sciences,  in  which  he  explains  the  relations  of  his  system  to  tliat 
of  A.  Comte. 

The  starting-point  and  the  characteristic  of  Spencer^s  system  is  the  doctnne  of 
erolation.  Though  aooepting  the  associational  psychology,  he  has  not  Umited  him- 
self to  its  principles,  but  has  sought  to  apply  the  broader  law,  of  which  he  conoeives 
association  to  be  but  a  special  example,  to  the  explanation  of  the  existence  of  all  t^pes 
of  being,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  of  the  activities  of  all,  as  well  as  of  the  relatioos 
neoessazy  to  the  knowledge  of  all  and  of  any.  Association  is  deyelopment,  but  aieocia- 
tion  is  not  the  whole  of  development ;  hence  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
*^  The  truth  which  Harvey*s  embiyological  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated,  which  wa5 
more  clearly  indicated  by  Wolff  and  Goethe,  and  which  was  put  into  a  definite  8b?.pe 
by  Yon  Baer, — the  truth  that  all  oiganic  development  is  a  change  from  homogeneitj  to 
heterogeneity, — this  it  is  from  which  very  many  of  the  conclusions  which  I  now  hold 
have  indirectly  resulted."  This  law  of  evolution,  although  assumed  as  uniTersal,  is  not. 
however,  self-evident.  It  is  accepted  as  a  principle  only  because  it  receives  such 
ample  and  varied  verification  from  experience.  Moreover,  the  belief  in  it  is  itself  a 
product  of  the  law  itself,  as  are  all  the  other  necessary  axioms  of  science,  includ- 
ing the  belief  in  time  and  space.  *  These  all  have  aiiaen  from  the  organized  and  con- 
solidated experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who  bequeathed  their  slowlj- 
developed  nervous  organizations,  till  they  practically  became  forms  of  thought  ap- 
parently independent  of  experience.'  The  question  whether  they  are  more  than 
subjective  forms  of  thought — whether  they  have  objective  reality— is  answered  thus: 
They  exist  as  states  of  consciousness  perpetually  recurring  or  constantly  persistent 
and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  reality.  Sometimes  other  language  is  used,  viz.,  that 
of  common  life ;  i.e.  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  products  of  area  clause. 

As  to  what  matter  and  mind  are,  he  replies  somethnes  that  we  can  know  it,  because 
a  being  is  required  to  manifest  phenomena,  sometimes  because  persistence  in  con- 
sciousness supposes  correspondence  in  permanent  forces,  sometimes  because  the  two 
conceptions  are  the  same,  sometimes  that  matter  and  mind  are  simply  bundles  or 
series  of  phenomena,  and  nothing  besides.  Sometimes  he  reasons  as  though  oaosalitv 
were  a  direct  and  self-evident  relation,  and  sometimes  as  though  this  relation  were 
nothing  more  than  an  order  of  sensations,  and  our  belief  in  it  were  the  growth  of  in- 
separable associations. 

The  persistence  of  force  is  assumed  to  be  a  universal  and  necessary  axiom,  but  it  is 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  persistence  of  phenomenal  force,  of  which  the  quantum 
is  assumed  to  be  necessarily  the  same,  and  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  being  or 
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foroe  which  is  behind  all  phenomena.  That  theie  is  such  a  beings  or  something  is  evi- 
dent f;x>m  the  lesalt  of  the  generalizations  which  are  neoessaiy  to  science.  Science 
and  religion,  so  far  from  being  hostile,  are  at  one  in  that  they  both  assume  a  one — a  cause 
— a  permanent^  aU-pervading  force.  But  revealed  religion  or  scientific  theology  is  im- 
possible, because,  under  the  law  of  evolution  and  development,  there  must  be  endless 
change  and  variation  in  the  conceptions  of  men  concerning  this  entity  which  their 
unformiUated  consciousness  requires  them  to  believe,  but  which  the  formulating  con- 
sciousness of  each  generation  must  formulate  differently. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  would  seem  that  philosophy  itself,  or  a  formulated  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  this  f  oxoe,  in  terms  of  its  necessary  relations  to  the  phenomenal,  is 
equally  impossible,  inasmuch  as  metaphysics,  i.  e. ,  first  principles  of  a  eystem  of  philosophy 

and — ''*'  the  consciousness  of  a  universal  causal  agency  which  cannot  be  conceived  *' are 

the  gradual  but  certain  growth  of  the  assimulated  groups  of  different  concrete  and  in- 
dividual causal  agencies.  As  these  groups  coalesce,  there  is  a  concomitant  loss  of  individ- 
ual distinctness.*  As  soon  aa  universality  is  reached,  all  distinctness  of  conception  van- 
ishes, and  weknow  a  univessal,  unknowable,  and  unthinkable  cause.  Likewise,  ^^  when 
the  theological  idea  of  the  providential  action  of  our  being  is  developed  to  its  ultimate 
form  by  the  absorption  of  all  independent  secondary  agencies,  it  becomes  the  concep- 
tion of  being  immanent  in  all  phenomena;  and  the  reduction  to  this  state  implies  the 
fading  away  in  thought  of  aU  those  anthropomorphic  attributes  by  which  the  aborigine 
idea  was  distinguished."  *^  The  consciousness  of  a  single  source,  which,  in  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  universal,  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  conceivable,  differs  in  nothing  but  name 
from  the  consciousness  of  one  being,  manifested  in  all  phenomena." 

*^  The  object  of  religious  sentiment  will  ever  continue  to  be — that  which  it 
has  ever  been— the  unknown  souroe  of  things;  While  the  farms  under  which 
men  are  conscious  of  the  unknown  souroe  of  things  may  fade  away,  the  ntlh 
stance  of  the  consciousness  is  permanent.  Beginning  with  causal  agents,  conceived 
as  imperfectly  known ;  progressing  to  causal  agents  conceived  as  less  known  and  less 
knowable;  and  coming  at  last  to  a  universal  causal  agent  posited  as  not  to  be 
known  at  all ;  the  religious  sentiment  must  ever  continue  to  occupy  itself  with  this 
universal  causal  agent.  Having  in  the  course  of  evolution  come  to  have  for  its  object 
of  contemplation  the  Infinite  Unknowable;  the  religious  sentiment  can  never  again 
(unless  by  retrogression)  take  a  finite  knowable,  like  Humanity,  for  its  object  of  con- 
templation." 

Ethical  truths  and  sentiments  are  thus  accounted  for :  '  The  experiences  of  utility, 
organized  and  consolidated  through  aU  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  nervous  modificatiohs,  which,  by  continued  transmission  and 
accumulation,  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  emotions 
responding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
experiences  of  utility."  * 

*  The  system  of  Spencer  is  still  under  crltiobm,  and  perlu^M  may  not  ba^  been  fnlly  expounded  hj  its 
author.  Possibly  it  has  not  yet  been  oompletely  developed.  Bboold  Spenoer  oontinaA  to  devote  to  philosophy 
bis  active  eneiKies  for  many  yesni  it  is  not  inoonoeivable  that  new  aasoolaticiis  may  take  possessloa  of  that 
physiologioal  organiation  which  he  Is  aocostomed  to  call  himselC,  and  perhaps  be  evolved  into  another 
system  of  flnt  principles  wtaioh  may  displace  Uu«e  which  he  has  taught  bitherta 
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CHAPTER  IX. — Tnflttence  op  the  Later  German  Phtlobopht. 
Recent  Works  and  Writers  of  all  Schools. 

§  54.  The  writings  of  Kant  were  first  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  people  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
Latin  translation  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason  had  been  accessible 
from  the  first.  In  1796  Dr.  F.  A.  Nitszch  prepared  and  published  a 
General  and  Introductory  View  of  Professor  Kant's  Principles  con- 
cerning Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity,  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Learned.  In  1798  Dr.  A.  F.  M.  Willich  published  Ele- 
ments of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  furnished  an 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  in  the  second  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  1803.  Thomas  Wirgman — esteemed  a  lunatic  by  some— 
wrote  several  elaborate  articles  on  the  Kantian  Philosophy  in  the  En- 
cyclopedia Londinensis,  and  published  the  following  works :  Science 
of  Philosophy,  Essay  on  Man,  Principles  of  the  Kantesian  or  Trans- 
cendental Pliilosophy,  1824: ;  Divarication  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Doctrine,  The  Word  of  God,  and  History,  The  Word  of  Man.  Dugald 
Stewart  bestows  a  few  occasional  criticisms  on  Kant's  philosophy  in  his 
Dissertation,  Parts  1  and  2, 1815  and  1821. 

In  1836  J.  W.  Semple,  Advocate,  published  in  Edinburgh  a  trans- 
lation of  The  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  with  an  Introduction,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  Critic  of  Pure  Reason ;  and  in  1838,  Religion  within 
the  Bounds  of  Pure  Reason. 

In  1844  F.  Haywood,  Esq.,  published  Analysis  of  Kant's  Critic  of 
Pure  Reason,  etc.,  etc. 

Prof.  J.  P.  MahafFy  has  published  (incomplete  as  yet)  Kant's  Criti- 
cal Philosophy  for  English  Readers.    Lond.,  1871-2--3. 

The  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1772-1834,  exerted  a  very  effi- 
cient influence  in  attracting  the 'attention  of  the  English  public  to 
the  modern  German  speculations  and  their  authors.  In  1798  he  went 
to  Germany  to  reside,  where  he  studied  the  Pliilosophy  of  Kant  In 
1817  he  published  Biographia  Literaria,  in  which  are  some  fragmen- 
tary attempts  to  exhibit  some  phases  of  the  philosophy  taught  by 
Schelling.  In  1825  he  published  Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  text  and 
notes  of  which  he  uttered  many  earnest  protests  against  the  current 
philosophy  in  England,  and  insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the 
Reason  and  the  Understanding,  more,  however,  in  the  sense  of  Jacobi 
than  of  Kant.    In  nearly  all  his  prose  writings  he  took  an  attitude  of 
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contemptuous  hostility  towards  the  philosophical  writers  of  his  time,  and 
aroused  a  belief  in  and  a  longing  for  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  elevated  views  of  the  great  German  masters  of  specu- 
lation, as  well  as  directed  the  attention  backward  to  the  English  writers 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James.  The  slowly  awakening,  but 
intensely  glowing,  interest  in  all  branches  of  German  literature,  which 
was  fostered  by  translations  from  German  literature,  and  criticisms  on 
the  same  by  Walter  Scott  and  others — ^pre-eminently  by  Thomas  Carlyle, 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  Thomas  De  Quincey — the  residence  in  Germany, 
for  study,  of  an  increasing  number  of  English  youth,  and  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  English  people  to  the  conviction  that  in  many  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  science  and  literature  they  were 
outstripped  by  the  Germans — prepared  the  minds  of  many  to  listen 
with  attention  and  respect  to  the  teachings  of  German  philosophers. 
As  a  consequence,  many  of  the  works  o^  Kant  and  Fichte  have  been 
translated  into  English  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  a  veiy  large  num- 
ber of  English  philosophers  have  become  familiar  with  the  works  of  all 
those  Germans  who  have  attracted  general  attention.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  was  greatly  influenced  by  Kant  and  Jacobi.  Dean  Mansel 
was  in  many  points  a  literal  follower  of  Kant.  Even  tlie  Associatioual 
school  has  been  forced  to  look  over  the  limits  within  which  it  would 
be  inclined  to  content  itself,  and  to  recognize  the  profounder  questions 
which  have  been  discussed  by  the  Germans,  and  the  wider  range  of 
thought  into  which  they  have  entered.  The  influence  of  Coleridge 
and  the  Kantian  writers  is  discernible  very  frequently  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  topics  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
J.  D.  Morell,  originally  an  intuitionalist  of  the  Scottish  or  Kantian 
school,  has  adopted  in  part  the  profounder  and  more  metaphysical 
Associationalism  of  the  German  J.  F.  Herbart,  which  have  been  ex- 
pounded in'' An  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  on  the  Indue- 
tive  Method:'    Lond.,  1862. 

The  Eclectic  philosophy  of  the  late  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples 
has  also  exerted  an  impoi^tant  influence  upon  English  speculation.  The 
Scottish  school  had  originally  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
new  direction  which  French  speculation  had  begun  to  take  in  the  lec- 
tures of  Eoyer  Collard,  who  was  an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Dugald 
Stewart  Maine  de  Biran,  though  more  independent  in  his  specula- 
tions, had  contributed  an  additional  impulse  to  the  emancipation  from 
the  traditions  of  Condillac,  which  was  initiated  by  Collard.     Monsieur 
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P,  Provost,  of  Geneva,  was  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dngald 
Stewart,  and  followed  him  very  closely  in  his  philosophy.  Theodore 
JouflFroy  subsequently  translated  all  the  works  of  Eeid.  The  critical 
lectures  of  Cousin  upon  Locke  had  extorted  admiration  from  Hamilton, 
while  his  doctrine  of  the  Unconditioned  had,  in  part,  provoked  Hamil- 
ton's first  critical  essay.  The  influence  of  Cousin  lent  its  aid  to  that  of 
the  new  German  philosophy  in  arousing  the  attention  of  separate 
thinkers  in  Great  Britain  to  look  beyond  their  traditionary  authori- 
ties, and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  own  speculations. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  combined  influences,  many,  if  not  the 
most,  of  the  present  English  writers  show  the  influence  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophy.  The  treatises,  essays,  and  critical  articles  published 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  discuss  with  more  or  less  ability  the 
distinctive  principles  of  all  the  leading  writers.  Among  the  writers 
who  have  attracted  more  or  less  public  attention  since  the  new  move- 
ment began,  the  following  deserve  notice : 

§  55.  Thoioas  Ohalmen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1780-1847 ;  tin.  of  St.  Andrews.  Pastor  at  Kfl- 
many,  at  Glaagow  in  1824 ;  Prof,  of  Moral  Philoaophy  at  St.  Andrews,  1828 ;  Prol  of 
Theology  at  Edinburgh,  resigned  in  1843  ;  elected  Prof,  of  Theology  in  New  College. 
PabUahed,  in  Philosophy,  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  The 
Christian  Eyidenoes,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  animated  with  the  genuine  philosophical  spirit,  and  infused  into  his 
theological  teachings  the  spirit  of  independent  scientific  freedom  and  tborougfane& 
Butler  and  Leibnitz  were  his  favorite  authors.  Of  Butler  he  says,  *^  I  have  derired 
greater  aid  from  the  views  of  Bp.  Blitler  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  extant  authorship.*^ — ^Pref.  to  Bridgewater  Treatise.  Chalmers  was 
by  no  means  vigorous  or  coherent  in  his  Philosophy  or  his  Theology,  but  his  eloquenoe 
and  boldness  contributed  greatly  to  that  interest  in  philosophical  inquiries  whidi  was 
rekindled  and  promoted  in  Scotland  by  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  and  Kant. 

Isaac  Taylor,  1787-1865,  published  many  articles  of  a  critical  character  in  the  BcieR- 
tic  Review,  also  the  following  among  many  works,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  the 
philosophical  history  of  religion  :  Elements  of  Thought,  Lbnd.,  1828 ;  many  editions; 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  Lend.,  1836 ;  Essay  Introductory  to  Edwards  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will— On  the  Application  of  Abstract  Reasoning  to  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  World  of  Mind,  N.  T.,  1858.     Logic  in  Theology,  etc.,  Lend.,  1859. 

Isaac  Taylor  was  animated  by  a  genume  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  essay  on  Ed- 
wards discussed  with  great  ability  the  reach  and  limits  of  Philosophy  as  applied  to 
Christian  Theology. 

Richard  Whately,  D.  D. ,  1787-1863.  Student  and  FeUow  of  Oriel  Coll. ,  Oxford,  Prof. 
of  Pol.  Econ. ;  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Published  Elements  of  Logic,  1826,  numerous  edi- 
tions; -which  did  more  than  any  book  of  its  day  to  revive  and  make  practical  the  study 
of  logic  in  the  universibiefl  and  elsewhere.  (Cf.  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lectures  on 
Logic,  P.;  also  Ed,  Bed.,  No.  57.)  Easy  Lessons  in  Reasoning,  1843;  many  editions. 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals,  1800 ;  do.  on  Mind,  1859 ;  Baoon's  Essays,  with  Anno- 
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tatiooB,  1856 ;  maay  editions;  Paley^B  Moral  Philoeophy,  with  Annotations,  1850 ;  with 
numerous  other  works.  Whateljr  rendered  the  most  important  service  to  free  thought 
in  his  generation,  and  contributed  lazgelj  in  ways  direct!  and  indirect  to  the  promotion 
of  speculative  activity. 

Bi^nn  Dickson  Hampden,  D.D.  Entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1810;  afterwards  Fel- 
low and  Tutor;  Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  iaS3 ;  White's  Prof,  of  Mor.  PhU.,  1834 ; 
Begins  Prof,  of  Div.,  1836 ;  Bp.  of  Hereford,  1847;  He  published  The  Scholastic 
Philosophy  in  its  Belation  to  Christian  Theology,  Oxford,  ia32.  Philosophical  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  1827 ;  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  also,  articles  on  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannioa;  also,  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 

The  lectures  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  attracted  universal  attention,  and  occa- 
sioned a  heated  controversy  and  the  publication  of  many  pamphlets. 

William  Whewell,  1795-1866.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1816;  Fellow,  Tutor, 
Professor,  etc. ;  Master  of  Trinity  from  1841  till  his  death.  Ht;  was  eminent  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist  His  oontributions  to  ethics  and  philosophy  are  the  follow  • 
ing:  Four  Sermons  on  the  Foundations  of  Morals,  1837;  Am.  ed.,  1830.  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1837,  8  vols.  ;  Am.  ed.,  1858,  2  voh.  In  Gkrman,  tians^ 
lated  by  Littrow,  1839-42.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  etc.,  1840.  Re- 
published, 3d  ed.,  1858,  with  large  additions,  in  4  parts,  viz.  :  (1.)  History  of  Scientifio 
Ideas.  (2.)  Novum  Organum  Benovatum.  (3.)  On  the  Philosophy  of  Discovery.  (4.) 
Indications  of  the  Creator ;  the  last  published  separately,  1846.  !^)lement8  of  Morality, 
includjjig  Polity,  1845  ;  N.  Y.,  1845.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Morality.  Lend.,  1S46. 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England.  Lond.,  1852 ;  new  ed.  with 
14  additional  lectures,  1862.  The  Platonic  Dialogues  for  English  Readers.  3  vols. 
Lond.,  1859-60-61.  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  adopts 
the  conceptions  and  terminology  of  the  Kantian  school,  and  seeks  to  apply  them  with 
rigor  to  physical  philosophy.  He  has  met  with  a  sharp  critic  in  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell. 
Whewell's  Treatise  is  frequently  referred  to  and  criticised  in  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic. 

Joseph  Henry  Green,  MD.,  F.B.S.,  D.C.L.,  1791-1868,  was  the  warm  friend  as  well 
as  ardent  admirer  and  literary  executor  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  After  his  death  was 
published :  Spiritual  Philosophy ;  founded  on  the  Teaching  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.     Lond.  and  Camb. ,  1865. 

This  work  contains  the  fullest  and  best  authorized  exposition  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  phi- 
losophical and  theological  views,  in  addition  to  the  fragments  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Coleridge's  own  w]:itings.  Mr.  Green  published  in  his  lifetime :  Vital  Dynamics, 
Lond.,  1840;  and  Mental  Dynamics,  Lond.,  1847.     These  works  remind  us  of 

Dr.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  b.  1812,  the  philosophical  expounder  of  Swedenborg's 
System.  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite  and  Final  Cause  of 
Creation.     1847.    The  Human  Body  and  its  Connection  with  Man.     1851. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe.  Intuitional  Morals,  in  two  parta  Lond.,  1855;  Boston, 
P.  i.,  1859.  A  work  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  etihics.  Darwinism 
in  Morals,  etc.     Lond.,  1872. 

Francis  W.  Newman,  b.  1805  :  Worcester  Col.,  Oxford,  1826.  The  Soul,  Her 
Sorrows  and  Aspirations,  etc.,  eta  1849.  Phases  of  Faith,  etc.  1850.  Theism, 
Doctrinal  and  Practical.  1858.  In  these  and  other  writings,  the  author  shows 
the  influence  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  on  his  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  possibility 
and  need  of  a  revelation. 

William  Thomso?^  D,D.,  b.  1819.    Scholar,  Fellow,  Tutor,  and  ProYOsfc  of  Queen's 
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College,  Ozfoid ;  Bp.  of  Glouoester  and  Bristol,  1861 ;  Arohbp.  of  York,  1862.  A 
Disciple  of  Hamilton.  An  Outline  of  the  Neoesaaiy  Laws  of  Thonght.  A  Treatise  of 
Pure  and  Applied  Logia    Lond.,  1842.    Limits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry.     1869. 

Augustus  de  Moigan,  1806,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uniyezsitj  College,  London 
Universitj.    Formal  Logic,  n.  e.  1853,  a  work  of  great  acuteness. 

Henry  Calderwood,  b.  1830.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Edinbozgh.  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Liifinite ;  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Edin.,  1854;  second  edition  greatly  enlarged  under  the  title,  Philosophy 
of  the  Infinite.  A  Treatise  on  Man's  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  answer 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dr.  ManseL  1861.  Handbook  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
1872. 

Alexander  C.  Fraser.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Met.  in  Uniy.  of  Edinburgh.  Essays 
in  Philosophy.  1856.  Rational  Philosophy  in  Histozy  and  System.  1858.  Life  and 
Works  of  Bp.  George  Berkeley,  4  vola  1872.  Professor  Fraser  is  strongly  Berkeleinn 
in  his  philosophical  sympathies. 

John  Cairns,  D.D.  Article  on  Kant  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition.  Examinalaon 
of  Professor  Ferrier's  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being.  1856.  The  Scottish  Philosophy 
Vindicated.     1856,  etc. ,  etc. 

James  McCosh,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen*s  College,  Belfast ; 
President  College  of  New  Jersey,  1869.  The  Method  of  the  Divine  (Jovemment, 
Physical  and  Moral,  ed.  1850;  laical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  with 
George  Dickie,  1856.  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductiyely  Investigated,  1860;  new 
and  revised  edition,  1866.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy,  being  a 
Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth,  1866.  The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural, 
1862.     the  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought ;  a  Text-book  of  Formal  Logic,  1870. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  the  avowed  and  able  critic  of  Hamilton  and  Kant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Mill  aad  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  other.  He  claims  also  to  have  introduced 
some  important  additions  into  Formal  Logic. 

James  Martineau,  Professor  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  has  contributed  to  vari- 
ous reviews  and  periodicals  many  brilliant  and  able  papers  against  the  Positive  and 
Associatlonal  school.  These  have  been  published  in  America  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Theological,  Boston,  1866,  '68 ;  the  two  volumes 
published  comprising  chiefly  those  that  are  philosophicaL 

Thomas  E.  Webb.  The  Intellectualism  of  Locke.  Dublin  :  W.  Mc6«e  &  Co.,  1857. 
A  very  able  and  ingenious  defence  of  Locke  against  the  charge  of  empiricism. 

James  Hutchinson  Stirling  is  the  ardent  devotee  and  confident  expounder  of  the 
Hegelian  Philosophy  to  the  English  mind.  He  has  published  The  Secret  of  Kegel  ' 
being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form,  and  Matter ;  London,  1865,  2 
vols.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception,  1865.  A  Handbook 
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Hughes  Eraser  Halle.  Exact  Philosophy,  Parts  First  and  Second.  London,  1848. 
A  fearless  critic  on  some  English  disciples  of  Comte. 

A.  S.  Farrar.  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  in  Reference  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion.    London,  1803. 
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Robert  Anchor  ThompsoiL  Christian  Theism.  1st  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lond., 
1855  ;  New  York,  1855. 

John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  b.  1828.  Theism.  2d  Burnett  Prize  Essay.  Lend.,  1855 ;  New 
York,  1855. 

Both  these  treatises  discuss  many  philosophical  questions. 

P.  E.  Dove.  The  Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,  being  a  Dissertation  on  Scepticism, 
Pantheism,  eta     Edin.,  1856. 

Prof.  Baden  PoweU.     The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature.     2d  edition,  Lond.,  1857. 

Sir  Alexander  Grant.   The  Ethics  of  Aristotle.    Lond.,  1857-8. 

G.  Boole.     An  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  eta     Lond.,  1854. 

Alexander  Smith.     Philosophy  of  Morals.    2  vols.,  1841. 

Samuel  Spalding.     Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals.     Lond.,  1843. 

B.  H.  Smart.  Outlines  of  Somatology,  1844.  Sequel  to  Somatology,  1844.  Way 
out  of  Metaphysics,  1844.  Beginnings  of  a  New  School  of  Metaphysics.  Lond., 
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Hist,  in  King's  College;  Prof.  Mor.  Phil.,  Un.  Camb.,  1866.  Published  History  of 
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reference  to  the  Principles  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.     Lend.,  Allen,  18G3. 

K  y.  Neale.     The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature  Investigated.     Lend.,  Williams, 
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CHAPTER  X. — Philosopht  in  Ameeioa. 

* 
§  56.  Philosophy  in  America,  as  in  England,  has  been  prosecuted 

chieiiy  as  an  applied  science,  and  in  its  special  relations  to  Morals, 
Pplitics,  and  Theology.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
spirit  which  formed  American  culture  and  civilization  was  from  the . 
first  more  or  less  f i*ee  from  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  traditions,  and 
that  this  spirit  would  naturally  manifest  itself  in  every  form  of  inde- 
pendent philosophical  investigation.  Not  a  few  of  the  influential  minds 
among  the  early  planters  of  the  American  colonics  were  men  of  decided 
speculative  tastes,  who  were  familiar  with  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
their  times,  and  were  prepared  to  apply  it  with  boldness  to  every 
description  of  human  faiths  and  institutions.  As  the  countiy  became 
moi*e  cultivated  its  studious  men  became  more  and  more  conscions 
of  this  vocation.  The  circumstances  which  led  some  of  the  colonies  to 
assert  political  independence  also  compelled  the  leaders  of  opinion  to 
fall  back  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  and  ethical 
science  for  guidance  and  inspiration.  The  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
associations  of  the  majority  of  the  people  were  originally  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  philosophical  theology.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  religious  zeal  has  been  associated  vdth  a  pronounced 
taste  for  metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  to  a  considerable  extent 
stimulated  and  fostered  such  a  taste.  The  logical  habit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  foUovnng  data  to  their  inevitable  conclusions  has  insensibly 
led  the  thinkers  and  scholars  of  America  to  cherish  a  taste  for  pure 
science,  and  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  acknowledging  its  authority  as  supreme.    As  a  necessary  re- 
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suit,  speculative  studies  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  number 
of  the  educated  men  of  the  country,  and  have  lent  a  special  fascina- 
tion to  some  of  its  most  eminent  writers  and  to  special  departments 
of  its  literature.  Wliile  America  cannot  boast  of  many  writers  of 
pre-emineiit  philosophical  ability  or  achtevements,  it  can  show  a 
record  of  honorable  interest  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  of  its  scholars 
in  speculative  studies,  both  pure  and  applied.  While  in  all  these 
studies  America,  as  was  natural,  has  followed  the  lead  of  England, 
her  mother  country,  she  has  sympathized  most  warmly  with  the  chang- 
.  ing  aspects  of  philosophy  at  home,  and  has  in  some  cases  outrun  the 
scholars  of  England  in  a  readiness  to  follow  the  processes  and  to  appro- 
priate the  results  of  speculation  on  the  Continent. 

Jonathan  Edwabds. 

§  57.  Jonathan  Edwards  is  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  name 
in  American  philosophy.  1703-1758.  Born  in  Windsor,  Conn. ;  A.B., 
Tale  College,  1720 ;  Tutor,  1724 ;  Pastor,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1726  ; 
also  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1753 ;  President,  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1757. 

Edwards  was  distinguished  for  tlie  early  development  of  his  meta- 
physical tastes  and  ability,  and  for  the  freedom,  .even  to  audacity,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  adjust  the  Calvinist  theology  to  tlie  principles 
and  conclusions  of  a  reasoned  philosophy.  As  a  consequence  he  not 
only  established  a  new  and  independent  school  of  Calvinistic  theology, 
which  has  been  known  as  the  New  England  or  the  Edwardian 
Theology,  but  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  specu- 
lative tastes,  and  of  confidence  in  speculative  inquiries  among  the 
scholars  of  America.  The  influence  of  this  school  has  not  been  in- 
considerable upon  theology  and  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
name  of  Edwards  has  been  familiarly  known  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  his  Treatise  on  the  Will.  Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Edwards : 
"  There  is  one  metaphysician  of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who, 
in  logical  acuteness  and  subtility,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant 
bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe.''  {Dus.y  part  ii.,  sec.  7.)  The  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  the  speculations  of  Edwards  were  furnished 
by  Locke.  He  mastered  Locke's  Essay  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
studying  it  with  a  keener  delight  than  "  a  miser  feels  when  gathering 
up  handf  uls  of  silver  and  gold."    But  he  was  not  exclusively  a  student 
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of  Locke,  SB  might  be  inferred  from  his  secluded  situation  and  limited 
opportunities.  He  was  a  zealous  reader  of  most  of  the  writers  accessible 
in  the  English  language,  and  was  familiar  with  the  course  of  specula- 
tion in  the  mother  country,  reading  the  writers  of  all  schools  with  equal 
ardor,  and  never  abandoniilg  the  confident  belief  that  whatever  is  true 
in  theology  could  be  shown  to  be  both  true  and  reasonable  in  philo- 
sophy. Edwards  was  at  once  a  scholastic  and  a  mystic ;  a  scholastic 
in  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis  and  the  sustained  vigor  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  a  mystic  in  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  his  emotive  ten- 
derness and  the  idealistic  elevation  of  his  imaginative  creations, 
which  at  times  almost  transfigured  his  Christian  faith  into  the  beatific 
vision. 

§  68.  The  philosophical  specnlationB  of  Edwards  may  be  f onnd  in  the  following  of 
his  works  :  (1.)  Notes  On  the  Mind,  and  On  Natnral  Science,  in  the  Appendix  to  S.  E. 
Dwigrht's  Iiife  of  Edwards.  Vol.  i.  of  Dwight's  edition  of  Edwards'  works.  These  Notes 
axe  simply  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  Aixteen,  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  the  topics  treated 
and  the  specolatiTe  ability  with  which  they  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  of 
Berkeley  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Spinoza,  were  more  than  hazarded  under 
the  pressure  of  logical  necessity.  (2.)  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections.  Boston, 
1740.  (8.)  A  Careful  and  Strict  Inquiry  into  the  Modem  Notion  of  that  Freedom  of 
Will  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and 
Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame.  Boston,  1854.  (4. )  The  Great  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  Defended ;  Evidences  of  its  Truth  Produced,  and  Arguments  to  the  contrary 
Answered,  etc.,  etc.  Boston,  1758.  (5.)  Dissertation  concerning  the  Nature  of  True 
Virtue.  Boston,  1788.  Also,  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
Worid.  (6. )  Charity  and  its  Fruits.  New  York,  1852,  edited  by  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D. 
The  principal  editions  of  the  complete  works  are :  Worcester,  Mass.,  1809,  Dr.  S.  Austin, 
8  vols. ;  Lend.,  1817,  8  vols.,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Williams ;  and  vols,  ix.,  x.,  Edin.,  1847 ; 
Lend.,  1834,  by  Edward  Hickman.  2  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  New  York,  "1830;  by  S.  E.  Dwight, 
10  voUl,  vol  i.,  containing  memoir,  eta  ;  New  York,  1844;  4  vote..  New  York,  1855, 
Worcester  edition  reprinted. 

§  59.  The  Treatise  on  the  Will  is  the  work  on  which  Edwards*  reputation  chiefly  rests. 
The  design  of  the  author  in  writing  it  was  conceived  as  early  as  1748,  and  is  avowed 
in  a  letter  to  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Life,  pp.  250>1,  and  more  fully  explained  in  another 
letter  to  the  same,  pp.  496-9,  **  endeavoring  also  ^  bring  the  late  g^eat  objections  and 
outcries  against  Calvinistic  divinity  from  these  topics  [the  misconceptions  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will]  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning  and  particularly  that  great 
objection  ....  viz. :  that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God*s  moral  government  are 
contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.**  It  was  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  philosophi* 
cal  assumptions  made  by  leading  Arminian  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Dr.  Whit- 
by, John  Taylor,  and  Fr.  Tumbull  (Moral  Philosophy),  and  the  philosophical  con- 
cessions of  such  Calvioists  as  Isaac  Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  that  the  will  is  self- 
determined.  Against  this  position  Edwards  contended  that  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  is  unphilosophical,  self-contradictory,  and*  absurd,  and  that  the  essence 
of  virtue  and  vice,  as  they  exist  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and  are  manifested  m- 
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the  acts  of  the  will,  lies  not  in  their  eaitse  but  in  their  nature.  The  great  strength 
of  Edwards^  argument  has  been  supposed  to  lie  in  the  demonstration  that  the  concep- 
tion of  a  self -determining  power  in  the  will  is  self -contradictory  and  absurd.  This 
argument  is  drawn  out  at  great  length,  and  made  as  nearly  exhaustiye  as  possible. 
I^ee  action  is  iMluntary  action,  spontaneity  is  the  only  condition  of  liberty,  by  whom- 
soever the  liberty  or  spontaneity  is  caused.  Freedom,  as  inTolving  self-determination, 
would  inyolTe  contingency  and  the  absence  of  certainty.  This  would  exclude  fore- 
knowledge in  God  and  every  description  of  Providence.  Edwards  distinguished,  in  fact, 
between  what  was  afterwards  sharply  and  famJUarly  known  by  his  followers  as  natu- 
ral and  moral  inability,  insisting  upon  this  most  positively  as  early  as  1747.  See  letter 
to  Hr.  Gillespie,  Memoir,  p.  233.  The  essay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  was  supposed 
by  the  necessitarians  of  the  school  of  Antony  Collins  and  of  Henry  Home — Lord 
Kaimes,  to  teach  the  same  principles  of  philosophical  necessity  as  they  had  accepted. 
Against  this  construction  of  his  views,  and  particularly  against  the  private  doctrine  of 
Lord  Kaimes,  that  God  had  deceived  mankind  by  an  invincible  instinct  or  feeling 
which  leads  them  to  suppose  that  they  are  free,  Edwards  protested,  in  a  ^*  Letter  to 
a  Gentleman  in  Scotland,**  which  was  subsequently  appended  to  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will.  Li  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  insists  that  the  poesefaon  of  the  sinful  disposi- 
tion by  which  men  are  unable  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  is  itself  their  worst  and 
most  inexcusable  «in.  The  doctrines  of  Edwards,  in  relation  to  the  will,  were  received 
by  a  large  number  of  followers,  although  they  underwent  various  modifications. 
John  SmaUey,  Berlin,  Conn.,  1734-1820,  in  two  Sermons,  1760,  on  Natural  and 
Moral  Inability,  made  the  contrast  between  these  two  conceptions  more  emphatic. 
Ihr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  son,  1745-1801,  distinguished  between  natural  and  moral 
certainty,  the  one  admitting  the  opposition  of  the  will,  and  the  other,  hnplying  and 
requiring  the  consent  of  the  wiU. 

Dr.  Stephen  West,  1736-1819,  in  an  Essay  on  Mend  Ag«ncj»  ITT^i  taught  that 
volition  is  in  every  instance  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  God*s  immediate  agency. 
Dr.  Nathanael  Emmons,  1745-1840,  resolved  */  the  sinful  dispositicHi,  or  heart,'*  into  a 
series  of  volnntary  exercises,  of  which  Ghxl  is  the  direct  and  efficient  author.  ***  God*a 
acting  on  their  hearts,  and  producing  all  their  free,  volnntaiy,  moEral  exercises  is  so 
far  from  preventing  them  from  beang  moral  agents  that  it  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents.**  Asa  Burton,  D.D.,  1752-1836,  contended,*  Essays,  1824,  in  opposition 
to  Emmons,  for  a  permanent,  spiritual  taste. 

Edwards*  treatise  did  not  escape  criticism  from  his  own  countrymen.  Dr.  James 
Dana,  l},!).^  1735-1812,  pastor  in  Wallingford  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  published  anony- 
mously, Boston,  1770,  An  Examination  of  Edwards'  Inquiry,  and  a  2d  edition  of  the 
same  treatise  in  New  Haven,  1773.  Dr.  Samuel  West;  pastor  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
1730-.1807,  published  Essays  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  paxt  1,  1798 ;  part  2,  1795. 
To  these  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  the' son,  published  a  reply  in  his  Essays  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity.  The  treatise  of  Edwards  has  also  been  subject  to  mnoh  adverse 
criticism  from  professedly  anti-Calvinist  divines  and  metaphysicians.  Prominent 
among  these  critics  are :  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will, 
1846,  of.  Theodicy,  etc.,  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will  as  a  Basis  of 
Human  Eesponsibility,  and  a  Divine  Government  Elucidated  and  "Maintained  in  its 
Issue  with  the  Necessitarian  Theories  of  Hobbes,  Edwards,  the  Princeton  Essayists,  and 
other  leading  Advocates.  New  York  -.  Carlton  <fe  Porter,  1864 ;  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing;  or,  Every  Being  that  WiUs  a  CreatiTO  Fint  Cause. 
New  York :  D.  Appletpn  &  Co.    1804.    Also,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom 
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in  Willing,  addressed  to  John  Stnart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix,  eta  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepaid.    1869. 

Edwaxds*  treatise  has  also  been  subjected  to  critidsm  by  some  Trritexs  who  have 
professed  to  adhere  to  the  Calvinistio  system.  Conspioaoos  among  these  is  Henty  P. 
Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Mor.  and  InteL  Phil.,  Tin.  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  published :  Review  of  Edwards*  Inquiry  into  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will.  New  York,  1839 ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Determined  by  an  Ap- 
peal to  Consciousness,  1840 ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  Applied  to  Moral  Agency  and 
Responsibility,  1841.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.D.,  1773-1867,  published  An  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Self -determining  Power  of  the  Will  or.  Contingent  Volition.  New  Haven : 
Herrick  &  Noyes.  1838.  2d  edition.  Day  &  Fitch,  1847  ;  Examination  of  Edwatda 
on  the  Will.  1841.  The  doctrine  of  the  will  and  Edwards*  views  were  abundantly 
discussed  and  criticised  in  the  Quarter^  Christian  Spectator.  New  Haven,  1839-1889. 
Also,  in  counter-papers  in  the  Princeton  Theologieal  Bemew ;  reprinted  as  Princeton 
Theological  Essays.  New  York,  1846-1847.  Cf .  Nathanael  W.  Taylor,  1786-1858. 
Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God.    2  vols.,  New  York,  1858. 

Henry  Carleton  published,  in  the  spirit  of  Collins,  Liberty  and  Necessity,  eta ,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  Parry  &  MdMillan.     1657. 

§  60.  The  Ethical  views  of  Edwards  are  given  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  a  posthumous  work,  1788 ;  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections, 
1746 ;  Sermons  on  Charity  and  its  Fruite,  1852.  In  oomposing  'the  first  he  had 
Hutcheson  and  Hume  before  him.  While  he  accepts  the  definition  of  Hutchesan, 
etc.,  that  virtue  subjectively  viewed  is  Love  or  Benevolence,  he  qualifies  it  objectively 
by  insisting  that  it  should  be  fixed  on  Universal  Being,  or  being  in  general,  as  its  object 
He  distinguishes  between  the  love  of  Benevolence  and  the  love  of  Complacmee^  making 
the  first  to  be  generic  and  necessarily  virtuous,  and  the  second  specific,  lunited,  and 
relative.  He  provides  that  true  virtue  should  be  necessarily  religious,  inasmuch  as  no 
virtue  can  be  genuine  which  does  not  embrace  Universal  Being  and  proportion  its 
selection  and  its  energies  to  the  quantity  of  Being  in  its  object.  He  provides  also*  for 
the  inference  that  God  not  only  might,  but  should,  love  himself  better  than  all  created 
beings,  inasmuch  as  He  is  infinite,  and  they  are  finite  in  the  quantity  of  being.  He 
distinguishes  between  two  senses  of  self-love,  viz.^  the  first,  which  is  the  same  as  lov- 
ing anything  that  is  grateful  or  pleasing,  and  which  supposes  natural  inclinations  of  a 
disinterested  and  a  private  character,  because  "  the  being  of  inclinations  and  appetites 
is  prior  to  any  pleasure  in  gratifying  these  appetites ;  ^'  and  the  secondy  which  is  ^^  love 
to  one's  self,  with  respect  to  his  privfite  interest."  This  distinction  he  illustrates 
at  great  length,  and  in  every  conceivable  aspect. 

As  in  love  we  make  the  object  one  with  ourselves,  virtuous  love  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  or  fitness  of  whatever  promotes  the  good  of  all, 
and  Inasmuch  as  in  selfishness  we  separate  ourselves  from  the  universe  of  being, 
there  is  a  sense  of  its  unfitness ;  giving  the  moral  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert. 
This  moral  sense  does  not  merely  arise  from  the  subjective  constitution  of  the  soul, 
which  would  make  it  capable  oi  change,  as  was  objected  against  Hutcheson's  Moral 
Sense,  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  what  excites  its  affections.  It  is  not  wholly  a 
Sentiment,  but  is  founded  in  Reason.  The  instinctive  or  natural  and  special  affec- 
tions are  not  necessarily  virtuous,  unless  they  spring  from  the  unselfish  love  of  Being 
in  General,  i.e.,  unless  they  are  elevated  to,  and  hallowed  by  the  love  of  God.  The 
moral  or  sprritnal  sense  of  that  which  is  excellent  does  not  imply  virtuous  affectioDB 
or  spiritual  benevolenoe.    Indeed,  it  may  coeziat  with  the  absence  of  these  aff eotioiia. 
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*  The  approbation  of  the  oonscienoe  should  be  duim^aished  from  ihe  approba- 
tion of  the  inclination,  the  heart  or  the  dispofiition.'  What  these  last  are,  Edwards 
answers  at  great  length  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Beligioas — i.«.,  the  truly  virtuons — ^Affec- 
tions. First  of  all,  such  affections  are  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
resnlt  of  which  is  a  new  perception  or  sensation  of  the  mind,  differing  in  nature  and 
kind  from  any  preTionsly  possessed.  This  is  not  a  new  faculty,  but  a  new  principle 
which  is  *•  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular 
manner  or  kind  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul.'  *  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is 
not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  uuderstanding.  So  that  new, 
holy  disposition  of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but 
a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercise  of  the  same 
faculty  of  will.'  *  The  Spirit  of  Ghxl  only  acts  in  some  way  upon  natural  principles, 
but  gives  no  new  spiritual  principle.' 

The  three  treatises  just  characterized  were  all  dictated  by  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  Edwards  to  find  a  philosophical  definition  which  should  express  the  ethical 
character  of  Christian  Tlrtue  or  holiness.  They  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence, 
both  practical  and  speculatiYe,  among  the  followers  of  Edwards.  They  have  trained 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pronounced  specula- 
tire  tastes  and  habits,  by  the  force  of  their  religious  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  built 
up  a  school  of  earnest  metaphysicians  amozig  men  not  otherwise  educated,  within  and 
without  the  Christian  Church. 

Some*  of  the  principles  enumerated  aboye  were  still  further  developed  and  applied 
by  the  followers  of  Edwards,  either  to  their  legitimate  consequences  or  to  one-sided 
extremes.  The  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  interpreted  by  Samuel 
Hopkins.  1721-1808,  Pastor  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Great  Barriugton,  Mass.,  and  again 
at  Newport,  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  that  a  truly  benevolent  being  must  be  willing 
to  perish  to  advance  the  glory  of  God.  The  doctrine  that  spiritual  excellence  does 
not  consist  in  a  new  natural  faculty,  but  in  some  foundation  for  a  special  exercise  of  a 
faculty  already  existing,  was  modified  by  Nathanael  Emmons,  who  taught  that  spiritual 
excellence  pertains  only  to  the  exereisef  of  a  spiritual  faculty,  and  that  the  heart  or  dis- 
position IB  only  a  certainty  provided  by  the  direct  efSLdency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  it 
creates  these  exercises.  The  extreme  of  Emmons  called  forth  the  counter-doctrine 
of  Asa  Burton,  1752-1836,  Pastor,  Thetford,  Yt,  who  held  that  a  taste  or  spiritual 
sense  was  titie  foumJUUion  required  by  Edwards  for  the  exercises  of  the  soul.  The  as- 
sertion that  **  the  foundation"  is  not  a  new  faculty  was  sharpened  by  Smalley  into 
the  distinction  already  referred  to  between  Natural  and  Moral  Inability,  according  to 
which  man  in  his  fallen  state  has  all  the  natural  faculties  which  qualify  him  to  obey 
the  will  of  God ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  lacks  the  disposition  to  do  this,  he  is  morally 
unable  to  be  holy. 

Edwards  taught  that  a  right  disposition  or  regenerate  heart  is  essential  to  the  moral 
excellence  of  every  action.  All  actions  which  do  not  proceed  from  such  a  disposition 
are  essentially  defective.  The  commands  to  repent  and  believe  cannot  be  truly  obeyed 
while  this  heart  or  disposition  remains  unchanged.  Every  man  is  naturally  able,  but 
morally  unable,  to  obey  these  commands ;  therefore,  all  actions  of  his  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  new  disposition  must  be  sinful,  uid  he  cannot  be  required  to  perform  them. 
From  these  premises  Robert  Sandeman,  1718-1771,  derived  the  oondusion  that  all  the 
acts  of  natural  or  unregenerate  men  must  be  sinful  and  offensive  to  Ghxl,  and  that  all 
cxhortationB  to  repentance  or  foitfa,  or  any  acts  of  the  kind,  should  be  withheld.    In 
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oppoflition  to  Sandeman,  Dr.  Hopkins  contended  that,  as  the  inability  of  men  is  simply 
moral  and  not  natural,  they  should  be  exhorted  to  exercise  true  holiness,  that  ia,  to 
have  the  new  disposition ;  but  aa  they  are  morally  unAble  to  attain  thia  of  them- 
selves, they  should  be  exhorted  to  attend  on  the  meooa  o£  grace.  This  was  a  promi> 
nent  feature  of  the  so-called  Hopkinaian  diyinity  or  the  form  of  Galviniam  named 
Hopkirmamsnk 

In  the  treatise  entitled  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended,  etc.,  etc,  ITilS, 
Edwards  contends  that  the  oneness  or  identity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  with  their 
progenitor  is  simply  a  oneness  established  by  the  diyine  constitntioa.  His  aigument  on 
this  subject  Is  more  remarkable  for  its  philosophical  ingenuity  and  pertinacil^  than 
for  its  oonyincing  power. 

He  oontenda  at  great  length,  on  philosophical  gronnda^  tha4i  identity  or  unity  is  mani« 
fold  in  its  import,  bat  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  result  of  the  divine  constitation. 
The  conclusion  which  he  reaches  is  as  follows  :  *^  From  what  haa  been  observed  it  m&y 
appear  there  ia  no  sure  ground  to  oondnde  that  it  must  be  on  absurd  and  impossible 
thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostasy,  so  aa 
that  thia,  in  reality  and  propriety,  shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union 
between  the  root  and  branches  of  the  world  of  mankind  (truly  and  properiy  availing 
to  such  oonaequence)  established  by  the  Author  of  the  whole  system  of  the  nniverae  ; 
to  whose  establishment  is  owing  all  propriety  cmd  reality  of  tmitm  in  any  part  of  that 
system ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  eoment  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity  to  that 
first  apostasy ;  and  therefore  the  sin  of  the  apostasy  is  not  theim,  merely  beoauae  Ghxl 
impiUes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truip  and  properly  theita,  and  on  that  ground  Gkid  imputes 
it  to  them." 

The  Fall  of  our  first  Parents,  and  the  continuance  of  the  oormpt  nature  of  the  laoe 
were  not  occasioned  by  the  creation  or  infusion  of  aoy  positive  evil  or  sinftd  quality* 
but  by  the  withdrawment  of  the  higher  spiritual  or  supernatural  impolaes  or  influ- 
ences which  left  exdusive  sway  to  the  lower  principles  or  impulses. 

Moreover,  by  a  law  of  natural  descent,  the  posterity  of  Adam  inherit  from  their  pro* 
genitor  the  nature  which  he  posseeaed  after  hia  original  transgression.  This  nature  oon- 
aisted  of  that  habitual  disposition  to  sin,  which  resulted  from  the  withdrawment  of  tho 
higher  spiritual  influences.  The  sin  of  Adam  ia  not  imputed  to  hia  posterity,  but  the 
habitual  disposition  to  sin  is  transmitted  to  them.  They  are  not  condemned  on  ac- 
count of  his  sin,  but  on  aooount  of  their  own  personal  sin.  The  sovereign  oonstitutioa 
by  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  ia  constitated  one  with  himself  doea  not  oompel  them 
to  sin  actually,  although  it  makes  it  certain  they  will  sin  through  the  withdrawment 
of  the  superior  spiritual  influenoea  which  would  bava  prevented  their  sinning,  had  theea 
influencea  been  operative  and  present. 

The  existence  of  moral  evil,  in  oonBistenoy  with  ^bA  divine  perf  eotiona,  is  explained 
by  the  principles  enounced  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Will,  viz. :  that  the  Divine  Being  ia 
not  the  author  of  sin,  but  only  disposes  things  in  such  a  manner  that  ain  will  certainly 
ensue.  If  this  certainty  ia  not  inoonsifitent  with  human  liberty,  then  it  ia  not  inoon- 
aistent  with  thia  liberty  that  Gk>d  ahould  be  the  cause  of  this  certainty,  and  in  that  sense 
be  the  author  of  sin. 

In  the  treatise  on  Qod^s  Last  End  in  Creation,  a  posthumous  work,  published  in 
connection  with  the  essay  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  Edwards  contends  that  there  is  no 
incompatibility  between  the  happiness  of  created  beings  and  the  declarative  glory  of 
Qod,  inasmuch  aa  these  two  enda  opinoide  in  one.  The  oreation,  as  happy  and  holy, 
as  it  Ib  the  object  of  the  benevolent  love  of  the  Creator,  cannot  but  declare  hia  gloi^. 
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g  81.  We  liaye  already  zeferred  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Edwards.  Among  the 
most  concq^icaotis  of  these,  for  logical  and  philosophical  power,  was  his  son  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.D.,  1745-1801.  Of.  the  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  late  President 
of  Union  College,  etc.,  by  Tiyon  Edwards.  Two  volumes.  Andover,  1842.  He 
adopted  most  of  the  philosophical  principles  of  his  father,  except  that  in  his  Disserta- 
tion already  referred  to  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  in  reply  to  Dr.  West,  he  laid  far 
greater  stress  than  his  father  had  done  on  mere  certainty,  and  less  on  the  grounds  of 
it.  Hia  sermons  on  the  Atonement,  1785,  are  an  elaborate  treatise  on  general  and 
special  justice  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  which  principles  similar  to  those  of 
of  Grotius,  in  his  treatise  De  SaUtfaoUone^  are  carefully  defined  and  applied.  The 
Younger  Edwards,  as  he  is  called,  is  best  known  by  the  development  of  what  is  called 
the  New  England  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  has  been  carefully  wrought  out  as 
a  philosophical  system  by  •the  writers  whose  sermons  and  treatises  have  been  republish- 
ed by:— 

Edwards  A.  Park^  in  the  volume.  The  Atonement,  Discourses  and  Treatises,  by 
Edwards,  Smalley,  Kaxcy,  Emmons,  Griffin,  Burge,  and  Weeks.     Boston,  1859. 

Of.  Horace  BushnelL  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice,  etc.  New  York,  1866.  Reviewed, 
Jf«o  Englander  and  Am.  Tlieoi.  Bm.  and  Princeton  Eev,  for  1866. 

The  other  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Edwardian  school  of  Philosophy  and  Philo- 
sophical Theology  are  Joseph  Bellamy,  Stephen  West,  John  Smalley,  Samuel  Hopkins, 
Nathanael  Emmons,  and  Timothy  Dwight. 

Joseph  Bellamy  was  a  contemporary  of  Edwards,  pastor  in  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  1719- 
1790.  He  published  True  Religion  Delineated,  1750,  and  other  works.  Of.  Collected 
Works,  2  vols.  Boston,  1850.  Stephen  West,  1736-1819.  John  SmaUey,  1734-1820.  . 
Samuel  Hopkins,  1721-1808.  Collected  Works,  Boston,  1853.  Nathanael  Emmons, 
1745-1840.  Cf.  Collected  Works  with  Memoirs,  etc.  6  vols.  1842.  Timothy  Dwight, 
1752-1817;  A,B.,  Yale  Coll.,  1769;  Tutor,  1771-1777;  Pastor  at  Greenfield,  Ct., 
1783-1795;  Pres.,  1795-1817.  Theology  Explained  and  Defended,  5  vols.,  and  4  vols. 
Svo*  6  V.  24mo,  and  1  imp.  8vo,  1818-'19,  '22,  '23,  '24,  '27,  '28,  '40,  '46. 

Dr.  Dwight  was,  in  the  main,  a  disciple  of  Edwards.  He  referred  to  him  as  an  authority 
which  was  dedsive  and  final  upon  most  questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  dis- 
sented from  many  of  the  conclusions  which  were  adopted  by  some  of  his  disciples,  aujl 
mediated  between  the  extremes  which  opposing  schools  among  them  had  reached.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  leading  English  and  Scottish  philosophers,  and  dis- 
cussed their  opinions  in  a  popular  style.  Being  a  man  of  decided  literary  tastes  and 
onlture  he  studiously  avoided  soholaatio  and  theological  nomenclature,  and  in  this  way 
kept  himself  free  from  many  frivolous  and  shadowy  distinctions  of  thought.  He  was 
also  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  rational  and  ethical  English  divines  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  influenced,  to  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  modes  of  reasoning  and  state- 
ment with  which  he  became  familiar  in  Berkeley,  Butler,  and  George  CampbeU.  The 
philosophical  and  ethical  elements  which  held  so  large  a  place  in  the  theological  system 
of  Edwards  were  made  more  prominent  in  the  teaching^  of  Dr.  Dwight.  As  a  writer  and 
thinker  he  was,  however,  far  more  distinguished  for  clearness  and  method  in  presenting 
the  thoughts  of  others  than  for  any  spedal  subtlety  of  analysis  or  profoundness  of 
prindples  of  his  own.  The  text-books  which  he  employed  in  instruction  were  Mark 
Duncan's  Logic,  Locke's  Essay,  and  Paley's  Mor.  and  Pol.  Philosophy. 

The  Edwardian  metaphysics,  which  were  popularized,  if  not  ameliorated,  by  Dr. 
29 
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Dwight,  have  been  stiU  farther  modified  by  seyeral  of  his  pupils  and  other  writers, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  Moses  Stuart,  Lyman  Beecher,  Nathanael  W.  Taylor, 
Eleazer  T.  Pitch,  Charlefl  G.  Finney,  Hark  Hopkins,  and  Edwards  A.  Pack. 

These  writers  have  deviated  more  or  less  pronounoedly  from  the  dootaanea  of 
Edwards  in  respect  to  the  Will,  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin,  the  Nature  and 
Authority  of  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  and  the  Atonement  and  Work  of  Christ, 
introducing  more  lazgely  modem  p^chological  and  ethical  elements,  and  oonf  orming 
the  method  and  nomenclature  of  theological  discussions  more  completely  to  the 
requirements  of  philosophy  and  the  results  o£  the  new  school  of  gxammatical  and  hia- 
tovioal  exegesiB. 

FHIL080PHT  SUBSBQUBNT  TO  EDWAROa 

§  62.  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  diadplee  were  not  the  only  philosophical  thinkers 
of  the  18th  century,  even  in  New  England.  The  Platonizing  Berkeley  left  his  impress 
on  here  and  there  a  speculative  mind  in  tolerant  and  hopeful  Rhode  Island,  and 
through  one  ardent  admirer  occasioned  the  production  of  an  independent  treatise,  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin  printed,  in  Philadelphia,  Ele" 
menia  PAHamphica,  containing  chiefly  Noetica^  or  things  relating  to  the  Mind  or  Under- 
standing ;  and  Bthiea,  relating  to  the  Moral  Behavior.  Lond. ,  1753.  The  work  is  anony- 
mous, but  the  author  was  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D.,  First  President  of  the  College  in  New 
York,  now  known  as  Columbia  College.  Dr.  Johnson,  1096-1772,  had  been  a  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  and  was  an  Episcopal  missionaiy  in  Stratfoxd,  Conn.,  till  1754.  (See 
Life  by  Chandler,  1805,  Loud.,  1824.  Also  newly  written  by  Ihr.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  not 
yet  published.)  During  Bishop  Berkeley's  residence  at  Newport,  Johnson  made  hia 
acquaintance  and  adopted  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The  Memsnta  PkHosopkioa 
was  printed  two  years  before  the  Essay  on  ihe  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  work  ia 
written  with  great  clearness  and  elevation  of  style,  and  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Malebranche  and  John  Norns,  exoei)t  that  the  distiuctionB  are  more  precise  and  the 
terminology  is  more  exact  than  with  these  writers.  It  is  positively  theistic,  but  with 
no  especial  theological  bias,  except  toward  what  was  known  as  the  Hutchinsonian 
theoiy. 

In  17G5,  Thomas  Clapp,  D.D.,  1703-17G7,  President  of  Yale  College,  published  a 
brief  essay  on  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Virtue  and  Obligation.  It  was  designed  as  a 
text-book,  but  displays  no  spedal  philosophical  ability,  and  no  originality  of  concep- 
tion or  style.  In  respect  of  reach  and  subtilty  of  thought  it  falls  immeasurably 
below  Edwards. 

§  68.  The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  was  unfavorable  to 
culture  of  eveiy  description,  and  was  especially  unfriendly  to  speculation  upon  any 
other  than  questions  of  political  and  economical  science.  The  diacnmions  which  pre- 
ceded this  war  could  not  be  othw  than  philosophical  and  ethical,  for  the  American 
people  were  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  had  read  earnestly  the  best  philosophical 
treatises  upon  the  nature  and  obligations  of  government.  Locke  on  Government  and 
Lord  Somers^  Tracts,  and  other  similar  treati8:'8,  were  freely  circulated,  and  in  some 
coses  reprinted  in  cheap  editions.  Thomas  Paine*s  **  Common  Sense,'*  and  ^' The 
Crisis,^*  were  aerviceable  political  pamphlets  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  The 
*'  Bights  of  Man,'*  published  subsequently  to  the  war,  had  a  European  reputation.  After, 
the  new  government  was  organized  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  occupied 
with  the. principles  of  political  philosophy,  through  the  diaouasionB  which  attended  the 
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formation  of  their  own  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  were  furnished  bj  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison,  and  John  Jay  in  the  FederaUit;  and  also  by  the  development  of 
two  oppofiin^f  parties,  that  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  off 
Jefferson  and  his  associates  on  the  other  band.  The  last  had  a  positLTe  speculaUye 
oharaoter  and  was  eminently  theoretical  in  its  spirit.  Its  principles  were  those  of  the 
political  philosophers  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  1706-1790,  deserves  to  be  named  alone,  as  in  many  respects  a 
topical  American  of  that  period.  He  exemplified  the  frugal  and  sagadous  practical 
wisdom  which  was  so  eminently  necessary  in  times  like  those  for  a  people  generally 
educated,  but  chiefly  occupied  in  the  rude  employments  required  in  a  new  connti^. 
Franklin  was  an  eminent  physidst,  but  for  speculation  proper,  either  in  ethics,  politics, 
or  theology,  he  had  neither  taste  nor  eminent  capacity.  But  Franklin  did  much  to 
excite  and  direct  tiie  activity  of  the  Amerioan  people  for  more  than  one  generation. 

The  Deistical  movement  excited  much  interest  in  America  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  century,  and  stimulated  to  philosophical  diaoussion  and  inquiry.  The 
political  relations  of  the  freethinkers  of  England  and  France  made  many  friends 
in  America  for  their  writings.  In  consequence,  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith 
were  forced  to  read  and  discuss  these  writings,  and  to  study  their  speculative  principles. 
The  awakening  of  a  literary  spirit,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
also  involved  an  awakening  of  philosophical  life.  The  writings  of  Hume  began  to 
be  familiarly  known  and  freely  discussed.  Lockers  Sesay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
was  for  a  long  time  the  well-studied  text-book  in  the  instruction  of  the  youth  at  the 
most  important  of  the  Amerioan  colleges,  ^he  almost  exclusively  theological  and  legal 
direction  which  the  educational  and  professional  activity  of  the  country  had  taken 
now  began  to  be  shared  by  literature  and  physics.  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
took  the  lead  in  physics  and  mathematics,  and  was  for  a  while  foremost  in  literature.  ■ 
Timothy  Dwight  and  his  associates  gave  a  positive  impulse  to  the  culture  of  letters.  A 
few  years  later  both  Harvard  College  and  Boston  began  to  attain  that  pre-eminence  in 
classical  and  literary  culture  which  they  have  since  maintained.  Last  of  all.  New 
York  furnished  important  and  original  contributions  to  thought  and  letters.  The  new 
sciences  of  chemistry  and  geology,  with  the  related  sciences,  began  to  be  known  and 
cultivated  everywhere  with  enthusiastic  zeal.  All  these  new  influences  increased  the 
special  interest  in  speculative  studies  which  the  theological  and  political  tastes  of  the 
people,  conjoined  with  their  free  and  independent  spirit,  had  fostered  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  contributions  of  original  or  important  works  to  philosophy  have  been  few. 
America  has  followed  in  the  track  of  European  thinkers  with  prompt  and  active 
sympathy,  and  has  often  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  her  readiness  to  respond  to  any 
new  movement  in  speculative  thought,  but  she  has  produced  few  works  of  independent 
originality.  But  in  no  country  axe  new  principles  and  new  systems  more  quickly 
comprehended,  more  widely  diffused,  and  more  boldly  applied. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  has  had  a  wide-spread  influence  in  this  country.  The  works 
of  Beid  were  not  so  generally  circulated  on  account  of  the  pre-occupations  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence  and  the  organization  of  the  new  political  union, 
1770-1800,  but  when  the  attention  of  thinking  men  was  aroused  to  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  theological  and  political  philosophy  of  England  and  France, 
the  works  of  Beid  were  studied  for  a  better  system.  As  soon  as  Dugald  Stewart  ap- 
peared upon  the  arena,  his  lectures  were  resorted  to  by  a  few  favored  American 
pupils,  and  his  works  were  reprinted  as  fast  as  they  appeared,  and  some  of  ^em  be- 
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oame  the  f  ayorite  text-books  in  our  leading  colleges.  The  newly  modified  philosophy 
of  Locke  began  to  affect  the  theology  and  ethics  of  the  ooimtiy,  and  to  excite  an  in- 
dependent spirit  of  research  and  criticism.  The  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals  of 
the  country  began  to  swarm'  with  critical  and  oontroyersial  articles  on  abstruse 
speculative  topics.  The  earliest  independent  treatise  which  we  notice  was  by  Bey. 
Frederic  Beasley,  1777-1845,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  UniTersity  of 
Pennsylyania,  1818-1828,  and  Provost  of  the  same :  A  Search  of  Truth  in  the 
Science  of  the  Human  Mind.  Part  1.  Philadelphia,  1822,  8vo.  It  is  in  general  some- 
what antagonistic  to  the  claims  and  views  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  friendly  to  Locke, 
and  not  without  interest  and  ability.    The  work  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart  was  his  treatise  on  the 
Active  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  1828,  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  theological  and 
ethical  controversies  which  were  then  beginning  to  excite  general  attention.  The 
rhetorical  lectures  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  were  many  times  reprinted,  and,  bulky  as 
they  were,  were  used  as  a  text-book  in  some  of  our  colleges.  An  abridged  edition  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedgft,  1767-1843,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Harvard 
University,  1801-1827.  **  The  treatise  on  Oause  and  Effect  excited  a  more  active  in- 
terest in  America,  if  possible,  than  in  Great  Britain. 

About  this  time,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  an  active  theological  controversy  had 
broken  out  among  the  disciples  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  which  was  stimulated  by  a 
serious  defection  from  their  ranks  among  the  theologians  and  litterateurs  of  Massa- 
chusetts. [See  Catastrophe  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Z.  Crocker,  1838.  A  Half 
Century  of  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  by  Qeo.  £.  Ellis,  D.D.,  1859.  Pages  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  by  Bp.  George  Burgess,  D.D.J  The  philosoph- 
ical questions  involved  were  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  nature 
and  essential  principles  of  the  moral  government  of  God.  The  discussion  of  these 
questions  made  necessary  a  thorough  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principles  of 
philosophy.  Foremost  among  the  leaders  in  this  controversy  was  Nathanael  W.  Taylor, 
D.D.,  of  New  Haven,  1786-1858,  Prof,  of  Theol.,  Yale  ColL,  1822-1868.  His  lectures 
and  papers  were  characterized  by  boldness,  acumen,  and  logical  vigor.  While  Dr. 
Taylor,  as  did  all  his  disciples  and  all  who  sympathized  with  the  so-called  New  School 
Theology,  contended  that  he  was  a  Calvinist  in  the  substance  of  his  theological  creed, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  Theology  and  Calvinism  were  susceptible  of  great  iai- 
provements  in  their  philosophical  theories.  His  own  aim  was  to  introduce  a  larger 
infusion  of  ethical  elements  into  Christian  theology,  while  he  retained  every  one  of  its 
distinctive  truths.  His  own  system  might  be  philosophically  characterized  as  a  product 
of  Edwards,  Leibiutz,  and  Butler.  See  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator^  10  vols..  New 
Haven,  1829-^9.  Also,  Lectures  on  the  Moral  Government  of  God,  2  vols.,  1859. 
(Reviewed  in  New  Englander^  1S59,  by  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin;  in  Princeton  BevietOy  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  1859.  Answered  in  New  Englander^  1860,  by  Prof-  N.  Porter.) 
Bee  also  Memorial  of  N.  W.  T. ,  1858.  Also,  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Divinity 
School,  Yale  Coll,  1872.  Associated  with  him  were  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Qu.  Christian 
Spectator y  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  Sin,  1826.  Inquiry  and  Reply,  1828.  Chaunoey 
A.  Goodrich,  Editor  of  Qu,  Chri$.  Spec,  President  Jeremiah  Day,  1778-1867,  wrote 
in  a  oonoiliatoiy  and  apologetic  spirit  defending  Edwards  :  Examination  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,  etc. ;  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  Self -determining  Power  of  the  Will,  eta,  1838. 


*  Profefisor  Hedge  wM  the  author  of  the  briefest  pooKible  traatlBe  on  logic,  1818.  rrotioauor  Leri  Friable, 
1734-1832,  wM  Profenor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard,  1810.  Borne  of  his  lectorw  and  orltical  artidei 
were  published  18S8,  after  his  death. 
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Bev.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  InteU.  and  Moral  Phil.,  New  York,  1852  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mich.,  published  a  Review  of  Edwards'  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  N.  T.,  1839 ;  Doctrines  of  the  Will  Determined  hy  an  Appeal 
to  Consciousness,  1840  ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  applied  to  Moral  Agency  and  Respon- 
sibility, 1841,  all  of  which  were  sharply  antagonistic  to  Edwards. 

Coincident  in  time  with  the  awakening  of  this  new  interest  in  philosophy  among  the 
theologians  of  the  Scottish  school  was  the  publication  of  the  text-books  and  treatises 
of  Professor  Thomas  C.  Upham^  D.D.,  1799-1867.  Prof,  in  Bowdoin  Coll.  from  1824- 
1867.  He  published  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy,  2  vols.,  Portland,  1831,  which 
has  passed  .through  many  editions ;  abridged  in  1848.  In  1834  he  published  a  Plulo- 
Bophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Will,  forming  the  third  volume  in  his  system. 
Also,  Outlines  of  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Action,  1840.  Also,  The  Absolute 
Religion  (poeth.),  1872.  Prof.  Upham  drew  from  Stewart  and  Brown,  taking  his  ter- 
minology from  Brown,  but  was  on  many  points  independent  and  original.*  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  Wayhmd,  Pres.  Brown  University,  1796-1865,  published,  in  1835,  Elemente  of 
Moral  Science,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  almost  entirely  displaced 
the  text-book  by  Paley.  Dr.  W.  followed  the  theories  of  Reid  and  Price.  Also,  the 
Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility,  1838 ;  also,  Elemente  of  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
1854 ;  also  many  other  well-known  works  on  Education,  Political  Economy,  and 
Theology.    See  Memoir,  by  his  sons,  2  vols.,  1867. 

At  this  fermenting  period  of  interest  in  speculative  questions,  other  elemente  were 
introduced  which  did  not  diminish  the  excitement.  The  writings  of  Coleridge  had 
been  hitherto  slightly  known  in  our  literature,  and  his  philosophical  speculations  had 
made  little  or  no  impression;  his  Biographia  LitenuJa  was  republished  in  1817,  but 
apparently  aroused  no  response  except  of  wonder.  But  in  1829  the  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  created  an  extensive  and  warm  excitement.  The  Aids  to  Reflection  wsa  re- 
published, with  an  elaborate  introduction  by  the  scholarly  James  Marsh,  D.D.,  thei\ 
President  of  the  University  of  Vt  Pres.  Marsh  was  till  then  known  only  as  a  retired 
and  erudite  scholar,  who  dissented  somewhat  from  the  current  Edwardian  theology. 
In  this  introduction  he  made  a  bold  assault  upon  the  current  philosophy  of  England 
and  America,  and  proposed  as  a  substitute  the  new  and  more  profound  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge,  Kant,  and  Jacob!,  and  of  the  Platonizing  English  theologians  of  the 
17th  century.  This  essay  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  interest  in  the  German 
philosophy  in  this  country,  and  in  the  German  philosophical  theology.  The  exegetical 
theology  of  the  Germans  only  had  previously  been  made  somewhat  familiar  to  American 
scholars  through  the  influence  of  Prol  Moses  Stuart  and  others.  Dr.  Marsh,  1794- 
1842,  was  Pres.  of  the  University  of  Vt.,  182&-18S3 ;  and  Prof,  of  Int  and  Moral  Phil. , 
183^1842.  His  Remains,  with  Mem.,  1843,  contain  valuable  philosophical  papers. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  adherente  of  this  school  is  Prol  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  b. 
1820,  who  edited  Coleridge's  complete  works,  7  vols.,  1854,  but  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  Dogmatic  History  and  Theology. 

To  add  to  the  excitement.  Rev.  C.  S.  Henry,  subsequently  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
eto.,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  published,  in  1834,  a  translation  of  Victor  Cousin's 
Lectures  upon  Locke,  under  the  title  Elemente  of  Psychology,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.     This  work  openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  fundamental  prin- 

*  Natbaa  W.  Fiake,  D.D.,  died  1847.  Prof.  InteUectoal  Philofloph7,  Amherst  GoIL  Oontarlbnted  ulao,  as 
an  inBtmotor  and  writer,  to  pbiloaophical  activity  and  Uteratore.  Of.  his  Memoir  and  Misa  Works,  edited  by 
H.  Hamphrey.  (?) 
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oiples  and  metliod  of  Lockers  philosophy.  It  went  through  several  editions,  and 
gtave  strength  and  impulse  to  the  movement  towazd  the  continental  writezs.  Professor 
Henry  afterwards  published  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays,  1839 ;  also,  An  Epitome  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  etc.,  1845;  also 
many  critical  essays.  Professor  James  W.  Alexander  and  Albert  B.  Bod  controverted 
Henry  in  the  Pnjieet&n-Benew  with  great  enexgy. 

In  the  Unitarian  body,  in  England  and  this  oountiy,  the  leading  philosophers 
had  been  Belsham  and  Priestley,  and  the  philosophy  of  Locke  had  been  accepted 
in  its  eztremest  form.  But  in  this  oonntiy ,  after  the  Unitarians  became  a  distinct  body, 
their  controlling  and  representative  spirit  was  William  Elleiy  Ghanning,  1780-184^ 
who,  though  not  severely  specnhitive  in  his  training  or  in  tiie  movements  of  his  mind, 
was  an  earnest  believer  in  a  lofty  and  self-asserting  spiritaal  philosophy,  and  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  confident  assertions  in  respect  to  the  independence  and 
authority  of  reason  and  consdenoe.  The  spirit  of  his  teachings  was  caught  by 
a  number  of  young  men  of  wider  reading  and  more  exact  scholarship,  and  it 
led  them  to  an  open  revolt  against  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  Unitarian 
body  in  philosophy  and  thedogy.  This  revolt  occasioned  a  temporary  controversy. 
Conspicuous  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  philosophy  were  George  Ripley, 
b.  1802;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  b.  1808;  W.  H.  Channing,  Margaret  FnUer,  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore  Parker.  George  Ripley,  then  a  clergyman  in  Boston, 
subsequentiy  associate  editor  of  the  Dialy  later,  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  co-editor  of  the  American  Cyclopsedia,  published  Discourses  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  1830 ;  Letters  to  Andrews  Norton,  D.D. ,  1840 ;  and  edited  Speci- 
mens of  Foreign  Standard  Literature,  1838-42,  14  vols.,  some  of  which  contained 
translations  from  Cousm  and  Jouffroy.  Emerson  published  numerous  Essays,  highly 
philosophical  in  spirit,  but  belonging  rather  to  the  imaginative  than  the  scientifio 
division  of  philosophy.  The  same  is  true  of  the  contributions  of  most  of  his  associates 
and  disciples,  of  whom  a  large  number  are  well  known  as  accomplished  critics  and 
essayista  Theodore  Parker,  1812-1800,  published,  in  1841,  a  Discourse  on  the  Tran- 
sient and  Permanent  in  Christianiiiy,  and  in  1842  his  celebrated  volume,  entitied 
Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion,  which,  with  many  of  his  numer- 
ous productions,  have  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  countiy  and  Great 
Britain.  A  coUeoted  edition  of  his  works  was  issued  in  England,  1868-65,  in  14  vols. 
The  new  philosophy  among  the  Unitarians  began  by  denying  that  miracles  were  the 
chief  authority  for  a  Supernatural  Revelation,  because  such  a  revelation  mtust  be  self -evi- 
dencing and  authoritative  for  the  spiritual  reason.  While  it  led  many  to  deny  that  a  reve- 
lation of  such  a  character  was  required,  it  stimulated  a  large  number  of  men  of  specu- 
lative tastes  to  a  comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  philosophy  and  its  history. 
The  profound  and  scholarlike  interest  in  these  studies  which  have  been  thus 
awakened  still  remains,  and  promises  to  become  more  controlling  and  widespread 
in  the  future.  Among  able  writers  on  philosophical  subjects  who  are  suggested 
by  Hiirvard  University,  we  name  James  Walker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1704,  Prof. 
Mor.  and  Int.  Phil.,  1888-1853,  and  President  from  1853-1860,  who  deKvered,  but 
did  not  publish,  a  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  has 
published  a  selection  from  Beid's  Essays,  Intellectual  Powers,  with  Notes,  for  College 
Use ;  and  also  a  similar  selection  from  D.  Stewart*s  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  with 
Notes,  eta 

We  name,  also,  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D.,  b.  1811,  Prof,  of  Nat.  Religion  and  Mor. 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University ;  who  has  published  Essays  on  Spe6ulative  Philoflophy, 
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Bost ,  1842 ;  and  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical 
Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  Boat.,  1849 ;  also  an  able  and  exhaustive  Txeatiae 
on  Logic,  or  the  Laws  of  Pure  Thought ;  comprising  both  the  Aristotelio  and  Hamil- 
tonian  Analysis  of  Logical  Terms,  etc.,  eta,  Gamb.,  1864 ;  also,  Dngald  Stewart's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  1854  Also,  Charles  Carroll  Everett, 
now  Professor  in  the  Divinity  School,  Harvard  ColL,  who,  in  1869,  published  The 
Science  of  Thought ;  a  System  of  Logic  after  the  Principles  of  tdie  Hegelian  School, 
as  expounded  by  Gabler,  of  Berlin.  We  name,  also,  Philosophy  as  an  Absolute 
Science,  byE.  L.  and  A.  L.  Frothin^ham.  Boston,  1864.  Volume  1,  the  only  one 
published,  upon  Ontology,  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg.  Henry  James,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  Sampson  Reid  have  written,  with  great  ability,  valuable  works  and  essays, 
more  or  less  decidedly  in  the  spirit  of  Swedenborg. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  just  described,  we  should  name  Orestes  A.  Brown* 
son,  Esq.,  b.  1802,  who  first  contributed  a  series  of  philosophical  articles  to  the 
Christian  Examiner;  and,  in  1886,  published  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
the  Church.  Two  years  after  he  began  to  publish  the  Boston  Quarterip  Review,  which 
contained  many  articles  of  his  own  on  Philosophy,  in  the  direction  of  Leroux,  of  whom 
he  was  then  a  disciple.  This  periodical  was  intermitted,  and  subsequently  revived  in 
1844,  after  his  adhesion  to  the  Romish  Church,  under  the  title  of  BrownsonU  Qu4irterly 
Betiew,  which  abounded  in  philosophical  criticism.  It  was  removed  to  New  York, 
and  was  sustained  for  many  years,  and  has  been  recently  revived. 

The  critical  articles  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  read  extensively  in  this  country 
as  they  were  successively  produced ;  and  his  writings  have  been  reprinted  and  exten- 
sively circulated,  and  are  everywhere  highly  esteemed. 

The  Afisociational  Philosophy  has  never  attained  the  predominance  in  this  countzy 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  people  in 
material  enterpriser  J.  S.  Mill^s  Logic,  and  the  writings'  of  Bain  and  Spencer,  have 
however,  been  extensively  read.  The  interest  in  Spencer  has  been  largely  a  sympatbetio 
partiality  for  the  tendency  of  his  speculations,  rather  than  an  earnest  speculative  con- 
viction of  their  truth.  Prof.  John  W.  Fiske  has  lectured  publicly  on  the  spirit  of 
Spenoer^s  doctrine  of  Evolution ;  and  J.  W.  Draper  has  written  The  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  and  the  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  after 
the  speculative  assumptions  of  his  school.  There  are  few,  however,  who  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Associationaliste  or  the  Evolutionists  as  philosophical  truths  on  their 
philosophical  merits. 

Among  the  writers  in  America  who  have  attracted  more  or  less  attention  may  be 
named,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed,  the  following : — 

Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1798;  Pastor;  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  of  Theology  in  Auburn,  New  Yorl^  and  later,  of 
Phil,  ill  Union  College.  Published  Rational  Psychology,  Auburn,  1848;  Moral  Science, 
Schenectady,  1853.  Empirical  Psychology.  New  York,  1854.  Rational  Cosmology, 
1858.  Creator  and  Creation ;  or,  the  Knowledge  in  the  Reason  of  God  and  His  Work. 
New  York,  1872.  Humanity  Immortal ;  or,  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Redeemed.  Bos- 
ton, 1872. 

Dr.  Hickok  has  labored  with  the  devotion  of  many  years  in  the  field  of  Speculative 
Philosophy.  He  writes  with  subtilty  and  occasional  eloquence,  using  somewhat  of  the 
terminology  and  the  classification  of  Kant  and  JacobL  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  classification  of  Kant,  and  has  perseveringly  adhered  to  it,  and  has  trained  a  consid- 
erable  school  of  disciples  and  imitators.    He  is  a  pronounced  Theist  and  Supematuralist 
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Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1803;  M.D.,  1828;  Prof esBor  Moral  PhiloBophy, 
eta,  WilliamB  Ck>Uege,  Masaaohasetta,  1830^6;  PresLdent,  1836-1873.  Publishad, 
besides  papers  in  Bib,  Saera^  etc.,  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Boston,  1846.  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Beyiews,  1847.  Lowell  Lectures  on  Moral 
Science.  Boston,  1863.  Lowell  Lectures,  3d  series ;  or,  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as 
a  Law,  a  Moral  Science,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  New  York,  1869.  3d  ed,  1871, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  starictures  by  Dr.  McCosh,  with  replies.  This  Appendix 
is  very  instructive,  as  exhibiting'  the  author's  theory,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
combination  of  that  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  that  of  Th.  Jouffroy,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Reid  and  Price,  as  defended  by  Dr.  McGosh.  President  Hopkins  is  singularly 
independent  and  individual  in  his  methods  of  thinking  and  writing,  and  has  shown  a 
sincere  love  of  truth  in  altering  his  ethical  starting-point  {vide  Preface  to  Lectures 
on  Moral  Science). 

James  McGosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  See  list  of  his  works,  chap.  9.  Some  of  these  works 
have  b<3en  written  in  America,  in  ail  of  which,  and  in  some  able  papers  in  our  peri- 
odicals, the  author  has  exhibited  a  lively  interest  in,  and  a  warm  appreciation  of,  phi- 
losophy in  the  United  States. 

Charles  G.  Finney,  D.D.,  b.  1793,  Preacher,  President  and  Professor  at  Obedin,  Ohio, 
has  founded  a  somewhat  distinctive  school,  with  some  deviations  from  Edwards,  and 
published  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  new  ed.,  1851,  in  which  his  speculative  and 
ethical  system  are  fully  developed. 

James  H.  Fairchild,  D.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College,  published  in  1869,  New 
York,  Moral  PhUosophy ;  or,  The  Science  of  Obligation,  in  which  he  follows  Finn^ 
closely. 

Asa  Mahan,  D.D.,  Professor  and  President  of  College  at  Oberlin,  published  System  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  1845.  A  Treatise  on  the  WilL  The  Science  of  Logic ;  or, 
An  Analysis  of  the  Laws  of  Thought.  New  York,  1857.  The  Science  of  Natural  The- 
ology, Boston,  1867.  Dr.  Mahan  is  a  thinker  of  great  activity  and  enterprise.  He  has 
given  earnest  attention  to  ail  phases  of  modem  speculation,  especially  in  their  relations 
to  Ethics  and  Theology. 

Professor  Henry  N.  Day,  D.D.,  bom  1808;  Professor  West.  Bes.  Coll.,  1840-1858; 
President  Ohio  Female  College,  1858-1864 ;  Fundamental  Philosophy  from  Kmg,  1848, 
16mo,  pp.  59;  The  Logic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  1863,  13mo,  pp.  380;  Elements  of 
Logic,  1867,  13mo,  pp.  337;  Logical  Praxis,  1873,  pp.  viii,  148 ;  The  Science  of  JSs- 
thetios,  1873,  pp.  xviii.,  434 ;  also  articles  in  various  journals. 

John  Bascom,  Professor  in  Williams  College,  published,  New  York,  1869,  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology ;  also.  New  York,  1871,  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion ;  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute.  He  has  also  published  Treatises  on  Mb- 
thetips  and  Political  Economy ;  also  various  papers  in  the  B0.  Sac,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Prof.  Bascom  is  a  vigorous  and  independent  critic.  He  is  in  some  sense  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Hickok. 

Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1835,  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  published,  New  York,  1856,  A  Translation  of  Dr.  A.  Schwegler^s 
History  of  Philosophy  in  Epitome ;  also  various  critical  papers,  following,  in  general, 
Dr.  Hickok*s  philosophy  and  nomenclature. 

P.  A.  Chadboume,  MD.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Williams  College, 
and  President,  1873,  published  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology,  New  York,  1867 ;  also. 
New  York,  1873,  Instinct :  Its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  its  Helation  to  the 
Higher  Powers  in  Man,  both  Lowell  Lectures. 
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Joseph  Haven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Intellecfcaal  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  AmhexBt  Col- 
lege, Massachusetts,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  published 
in  1858,  Boston,  Mental  Philosophy,  including  the  Intellect,  SensibilitieB,  and  Will, 
which  has  been  veiy  extensively  used  as  a  text-book ;  also,  Moral  Philosophy,  including 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics,  1859,  also  very  popular ;  also,  Studies  In  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  Andoyer,  1871. 

Professor  Haven  is  a  critical  and  edectio  follower  of  the  Scottish  schooL 

Frederick  Augustus  Ranch,  D.D.,  1806-1841,  President  of  Maishall  College,  pub- 
lished in  1840  Psychology,  including  Anthropology,  4th  ed. 

Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.D.,  bom  1799,  published,  1843,  Psychology;  or,  Elements 
of  a  New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy.' 

R  y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  published,  Phila- 
delphia, 1858,  An  Introduction  to  the. Study  of  Philosophy,  with  an  Outline  Treatise 
onlipgio. 

William  Dexter  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bom  1816,  Professor  of  Logic,  eta,  in  Hobart 
Free  College,  1850,  subsequently  in  Cornell  University,  published  in  New  York,  in 
1856,  An  Elementaiy  Treatise  on  Logic ;  also,  Ithaca,  1871,  Lectures  on  the  Psychology 
of  Thought  and  Action,  Comparative  and  Human.  Professor  Wilson's  logic  is  veiy 
oomprehensive  and  exact. 

Samuel  Tyler,  LL.D.,  bom  1809,  advocate,  published  Discourse  on  the  Baconian  Phi- 
losophy, Baltimore,  1844;  3d  ed..  New  York;  also.  The  Progress  of  Philosophy  in 
the. Past  and  Future,  Philadelphia,  1858 ;  2d  ed.,  1868;  also.  Critical  Articles  in  Princ&' 
ton  Beeiew  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  October,  1859 ;  God  and  Revelation,  Januaiy, 
1862.     Dr.  Tyler  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hamilton. 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  LL.D«,  Professor,  University  of  Virginia.  A  Theodicy;  or, 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  as  Manifested  in  the  Constitution  and  Gk)vemment  of 
the  Moral  World.  New  York,  1854.  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  WHl,  1846.  Bledsoe 
is  always  acute  and  vigorous. 

Henry  Carleton,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  Louisiana.  Liberty  and  Necessity,  in 
which  are  considered  the  Laws  of  Association  of  Ideas,  the  Meaning  of  the  word  Will, 
and  the  True  Intent  of  Punishment  Philadelphia,  1857.  Brief  and  dear,  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  doctrines  of  Antony  Collins. 

Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  bom  1808.  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  etc.  (already  referred 
to,  1864. 

On  Moral  Philosophy,  besides  the  writers  already  named,  we  add  John  Witherspoon, 
D.D.,  President  of  Princeton  College,  1722-1794.  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
Edin.,  1812. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.D,  LL.D.,  successor  of  Witherspoon,  also  published 
Lectures  on  Political  Philosophy.    Trenton,  1812,  2  vols. 

Jasper  Adams,  President  of  the  College  of  Charieston,  S.  C,  published  Elements 
of  Moral  Philosophy.     New  York,  1837. 

William  Adams,  S,T.P.,  Presbyter  Prot.  Episo.  Church  in  Wisconsin.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Christian  Science,  a  Treatise  upon  Moral  Philosophy  and  Practice.  Phil,  1850. 
An  interesting  and  well-written  treatise,  not  severely  scientific. 

James  B.  Boyd.  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy,  prepared  for  literaiy  institutions  and 
general  use.    N.  Y.,  1849. 

J.  W.  French,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics,  U.  S.  Mil.  Academy.  Published,  N.  Y., 
1865,  3d  edition,  Practical  Ethics,  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  at  the  Military  Academy. 

Richard  Hildreth,  LL.D.    Theory  of  Morals.    Bost,  1844. 
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Simon  Nash.    Morality  and  the  State.     Golumbna,  Ohio,  1S59. 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  1772-1851.  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton, 1812-1851.  Ontlinea  of  Moral  Science,  a  brief  tezt-book,  remarkable  for  neatncBS 
and  oomprehensLTenesB.    (Posthumous.)    N.  Y.,  1852. 

David  Metcalf .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Foundation,  and  Extent  of  Moral  Obli- 
gation, involving  the  Nature  of  Holiness  and  of  Sin ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Moral  Science  in  all  its  Branches,  including  the  Legal,  Theological,  and  Govern- 
mental     Boston,  1860. 

Written  in,  question  and  answer.    Maintains  the  theory  of  benevolent  utility. 

J.  Alden,  D.D.,  Prol  in  Williams  College.    Christian  Ethics.    N.  Y.,  1866. 


Hubbard  Winslovr,  D.D. ,  1800-1864.  Pastor  in  Boston  and  elsewhere ;  also,  Teacheii 
Published,  1851,  Elements  of  Intellectual  PhUosopfay ;  10th  edition,  1863 ;  also,  in  1856, 
Elements  of  Moral  PhUosophy.    8th  ed. ,  1862. 

James  T.  Champlin,  D.D.,  President  of  Waterville  College,  published  in  Boston^ 
1860,  Text-book  in  InteUectual  Philosophy. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1811 ;  Prof.  Mor.  Pha  etc.,  at  Yale  CoUege,  1846- 
1871 ;  Pres.,  1871.  In  1868,  published  The  Human  Intellect,  with  an  Introduction 
on  Psychology  and  the  Soul.  In  1871,  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  and  The 
Sciences  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man. 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  D.D.,  President  of  IlliuoiB  Wesleyaa  Universi1>y.  A  Text-book 
in  Psychology.    N.  Y.,  1871. 

James  Bush,  M.D.,  1786-1869,  published,  in  1865,  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Analysis  of 
the  Human  Intellect,  intended  to  Rectify  the  Scholastic  and  Vulgar  Perversions  of  the 
Natural  Purpose  and  Method  of  Thinking  by  Bejectlng  altogether  the  Theoretic  Confu- 
sion, the  Unmeaning  Arrangement,  and  the  Indefinite  Nomenclature  of  the  Meta- 
physician. 1865,  2  vols.,  8vo.  In  this  work  the  author  teaches,  that  in  connection 
with  every  action  of  the  intellect  there  is  a  physical  action  of  the  senses  and  the  brain. 

D.  H.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  published,  Best,  1873,  an  elaborate  treatiBe  entitled.  Auto* 
logy :  an  Inductive  System  of  Mental  Science  whose  Centre  is  the  Will  and  whoae  Com- 
pletion is  the  Personality;  a  Vindication  of  the  Manhood  of  Man,  the  Godbood  of  God, 
and  the  Divine  Authorship  of  Nature. 

Martyn  Paine,  MD.,  LL.D.,  published,  N.  Y.,  1872,  in  a  completed  form.  Physi- 
ology of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Materialism,  eta,  etc. 

We  have  adverted  already  to  the  influence  of  Berkeley.  It  would  seem  that  the  spirit 
of  the  idealist  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  beautiful  shores  of  Rhode  Island.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  a  speculative  tendency  has  never  ceased  to  animate  its  gifted  men. 
Job  Durfee,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  who  died  in  1847,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise 
in  the  spirit  of  Malebranche  and  John  Norris,  entitled,  The  Pan-Idea ;  and  Rowland 
G.  Hazard,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active  business,  published, 
Prov.,  1836,  Language  :  its  Connection  with  the  Present  Constitution  and  Future 
Prospects  of  Man  ;  and  subsequently  republished,  with  other  papers  of  the  writer ; 
and  in  1864,  New  York,  Freedom  of  Mind  in  Willing ;  or,  Every  Being  that  Wills  a 
creative  First  Cause ;  in  1869,  Bost,  Two  Letters  on  Causation  and  Freedom  in  Will- 
ing, addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Existenoe  of  Matter  and 
our  Notions  of  Infinite  Space.  All  Mr.  Hazard's  writings  are  eminently  fresh,  aoute, 
and  original. 
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Frsncis 'Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Theism  and  Soeptioism,  1859— A  series  of  spir- 
ited essays  against  Gomte.  Horace  B.  WaUaoe,  1817-1852,  contributed  to  the  Metfuh 
dist  Quarterly  Hmew  artides  of  remarkaUe  abilitj,  whioh  were  republished  1856, 
with  literary  critioisms  and  other  papers* 

Horace  Bushnell,  b.  1804.  hsosmg  many  other  interesting  easays  and  discourses  of 
a  epeculatiye  cast,  published  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  as  together  constituting 
one  System  of  God.  N.  Y.,  1860.  This  is  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  and 
fheological  speculation. 

Geoige  Taylor,  pnUished,  N.  T.^  1851,  Indications  of  a  Gieator;  or,  The  Natural 
Bvidenoes  of  a  Final  Cause. 

Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1815  ;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Amherst  College,  1847-450;  Prof,  of  Eodes.  Hist,  in  Union  TheoL  Sem.,  New  York, 
1850-^;  since  Prof,  of  Syst  TheoL;  has  contributed  many  able  critical  articles  on 
topics  in  speculative  philosophy  to  encyclopsBdias  and  periodicals,  particularly  to  the 
Asneriean  T?i€ological  Beview,  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  editor. 

Lyman  H.  Atwater,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Philosophy,  and  since  Prof,  of  Logic 
and  Political  Economy,  Princeton,  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Princeton 
Beview  and  the  Am.  Theol.  Review^  of  both  which,  now  united,  he  has  been  and  still  is 
co-editor,  and  also  published,  1867,  a  Manual  of  Elementary  Logic. 

Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1798,  Professor  in  TheoL  Sem.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1822,  published  various  Ethical  and  Philosophical  Papers  in  the  Princeton  Review^  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  and  for  40  years  the  editor.  Also,  A  System  of  Theology. 
8  Tols.,  1871,  '72,  78,  including  many  philosophical  discussions. 

James  Henry  Thomwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  d-  1863,  Prof,  of  Ethics  and  Pros,  of  S.  Car. 
ITniyersity,  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Columbia,  published  many  able  and  important 
discussions  on  Philosophical  Theology  and  Ethics,  which  are  republished  in  a  posthu- 
mous edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols. 

Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  1808;  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moial  Philosophy  at 
Amherst,  1834-36 ;  since  Prof,  in  TheoL  Sem.  at  Andover,  besides  giving  lectures  on 
speculative  topics  has  contributed  critical  articles  to  the  Bib,  Bepotitory  and  the  BibUo- 
theea  Sacra. 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  b.  1802,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  the  TJniverBily  of  New  York, 
1888,  and  1849  in  Union  College,  published,  besides  many  papers,  in  1845,  Plato  contra 
Atheos,  with  Critical  Notes,  etc.    Largely  speculative. 

Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Students  at  Law.  .  .  .  Part  I.,  Book  L  Ethics  General  and  Pob'tical. 
Book  IL  The  State.  Part  XL  Political  Ethics  Proper.  Boston,  1888-39,  2  vols. ,  8vo. 
(2d  ed.,  1847,  and  repub.  Lend.,  1839).  L^^l  and  Political  Hermeneutics,  or  Princi- 
ples of  Literpretation  and  Construction  in  Law  and  Politics,  with  Remarks  on  Prece- 
dents and  Authoritiea  Enlarged  edition.  Boston,  1839,  12mo.  On  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self  Government  Phila.,  1853,  2  vols.,  12mo.  Essays  on  Property  and  Labour 
as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Sooieiy.  New  York,  1841, 
16mo. 

£.  Mulford.  The  Nation :  The  Foundations  of  Civil  Order  and  Political  Life  in 
the  United  States.    New  York,  1870,  8vo. 

B.  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  Prof.  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, published,  N.  Y.,  1870,  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy;  or.  The  Relation  be- 
tween Spontaneous  and  Reflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  Aposties.     The  volume  treats  abundantly  of  modem  speculation,  and 
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with  much  rigor.     The  seoond  aeries,  on  Ghristianitj  and  Modem  Thought,  is  not  yet 
pablifiihed. 

The  oontribntionB  to  periodicals  and  papers  on  specolatiye  sabjects  have  been  yezy 
nomerona  Among  the  journals  most  distinguished  for  papers  of  this  description  may 
be  named:  Tfie  North  American  JSetfiew,  The  Chrittian  Examiner^  BrovmeoTCs  Quar' 
teriy  HevieiOy  The  Quarieriy  Christian  Spectator^  The  Christian  Eeview^  The  Prince- 
ion  Review^  The  American  Theohgiai  Bedeto^  The  Methodist  Qaarteiiy  Review^  Mercers- 
burg  Beview^  also  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  and  others.  A  edngle  journal  is 
entirely  devoted  to  discussions  of  this  land— The  Journal  of  SpeeutaHoe  Philosophy — 
which  was  commenced  in  1867,  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  editorship  of  William  T. 
Harris  aided  by  a  corps  of  able  assodateB  and  contributors,  largely  familiar  with 
(}ennan  and  French  Philosophy. 
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APPENDIX  n. 

mSTOEIOAL    SKETCH   OF   MODERN    PHILOSOPHY   IN 

ITALY. 

By  YINOENZO  BOTTA,  Ph.D., 

Lin  PBOVBflBOB  or  PBILO0OPHT  IN  THE  BOTAL  COLLEOU  OT  THB  UAlVKIUUTr  OF  TUBIS. 

The  Age  of  the  RerutisBcmee. 

The  rise  of  modem  philosophy  in  Italy  is  contemporary  with  the 
Eevival  of  Letters,  when  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  gradually 
developing,  asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism.  The  early 
establishment  of  the  Italian  Republics,  the  growth  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  wealth,  the  increasing  communication  with  the  East,  the 
propagation  of  Arabic  science,  the  influence  of  the  Schools  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence,  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
above  all,  the  growing  passion  for  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
all  combined  to  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  free  itself  from  the  ser- 
vitude of  prevailing  methods  and  ideas.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  Catharists  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  extending  throughout 
the  Peninsula  under  various  names,  such  as  Paterini,  Templari,  Albi- 
gesi,  Publicani  and  others,  remained  for  three  centuries  the  uncon- 
quered  champions  of  intellectual  liberty.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  a  numerous  and  powerful  School  of  philosophers,  em- 
bracing the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  Ghibelline  party, 
labored  so  persistently  for  freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  that  it 
was  denounced  by  the  Church  as  a  School  of  Epicureans  and  Atheists. 
Foremost  among  these,  according  to  Dante,  himself  a  Ghibelline,  was 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  the  patron  of  the  Arabian  scholare,  a  poet, 
a  statesman  and  a  philosopher ;  his  friend,  Cardinal  Ubaldini ;  Farinata 
degli  Uberti,  a  hero  in  war  and  peace ;  Brunette  Latini,  the  teacher  of 
Dante ^  and  Guido  de'  Cavalcanti,  "the  physicist,  the  logician  and 
Epicurean,"  as  a  contemporary  biographer  calls  him.  Meanwhile 
Ajnaldo  da  Brescia  strove  to  extend  to  the  field  of  politics  the  philo- 
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Bophical  revolution  which  had  bo  early  begun,  and  which  was  now 
sustained  by  secret  societies  widely  spread  throughout  the  Peninsula, 
alluded  to  in  the  early  poem  of  St.  Paul's  Descent  to  the  Infernal 
Regions.  To  the  same  object  of  intellectual  emancipation  were 
directed  the  religious  and  social  movements,  which  distinguished  the 
history  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  headed  by  such  Reform- 
ers as  Giovanni  da  Parma,  Gerardo  di  San  Donnino,  Marsiglio  di 
Padova,  Ubertino  di  Casale,  Valdo,  and  Fra  Dolcino. 

But  as  a  promoter  of  freedom  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  political 
science,  Dante  (1265-1321)  stands  preeminent  in  the  history  of  his 
country.  He  was  the  first  to  construct  a  philoeophical  theory  of  the 
separation  of  the  State  from  the  Church  in  his  De  Monarchia^  in  which 
he  advocated  the  independence  of  the  civil  power  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal control ;  he  also  opposed  the  Papal  power  in  immortal  strains  in 
the  IHmna  Commedia ;  and,  under  the  popular  symbols  of  the  age, 
strove  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  Christianity  far  beyond  the  limits,  to 
which  it  was  confined  by  the  Scholastics.  Petrarch  (1304-74)  boldly 
attacked  Scholasticism  in  every  form,  denounced  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  "  the  impious  Babylon  which  has  lost  all  shame  and  all  truth," 
with  his  friend  Boccaccio  devoted  himself  to  the  publication  of  ancient 
MSS.,  and  labored  throughout  his  life  to  excite  among  his  contempo- 
mries  an  enthusiasm  for  Classic  Literature.  His  works  De  Vera 
Sapientia;  De  Remediis  TJtriuBque  Fortunm;  De  Vita  Solitaria/ 
De  Contemptu  Mundi,  blending  Platonic  ideas  with  the  doctrines  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  were  the  first  philosophical  protest  against  the 
metaphysical  subtilties  of  his  age.  Thiis  the  fathers  of  Italian  liter- 
ature were  also  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  which  gave  birth  to 
modem  philosophy. 

The  study  of  the  original  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  an  independent  exegesis  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  soon 
produced  a  still  more  decided  opposition  to  Scholasticism ;  a  move- 
ment aided  by  the  arrival  of  Greek  scholars  in  Italy  before,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople.  Pmminent  among  these,  were  the  Plato- 
nists  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho  and  Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  the  Aris- 
totelians Theodorus  Gaza  and  Georgius  of  Trebizond,  who  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  philosophical  revival  in  Italy.  While  Plato- 
nism  became  predominant  in  Tuscany  under  the  patronage  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  the  influence  of  Marsiglio  Ficino,  and  the  Platonic  Academy 
founded  by  the  former  in  Florence,  Aidstotelianism  extended  to  the 
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Universities  of  Norfhem  Italy  and  particnlarly  to  those  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  taking  two  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  interpretation  of  Aristotle  was  derived.  The  Averroists  followed 
the  great  commentary  of  Averroes,  and  the  Hellenists,  or  the  Alexan- 
drians, sought  the  spirit  of  the  Stagirite  in  the  original,  or  in  his  Greek 
commentators,  chief  among  whom  was  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  The 
Averroistic  School,  mainly  composed  of  physicists  and  naturalists,  was 
the  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Scholastic  system  in  its  relation  to 
theology.  Indeed,  medicine,  Arabic  philosophy,  Averroism,  astrology, 
and  infidelity,  early  in  the  Middle  Ages  liad  become  synonymous  terms. 
Pietro  d'  Abano,  who  flourished  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Averroistic 
School'in  Italy,  was  one  of  the  first  who  asserted,  under  astrological 
forms,  that  religion  had  only  a  relative  value  in  accordance  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  He  was  arrested  by  the  order 
of  the  Inquisition ;  but  he  died  before  sentence  was  passed  upon  him ; 
his  body  was  burnt,  and  his  memory  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
connected  with  infernal  machinations.  In  1324  Cecco  d'  Ascoli,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  was 
condemned  to  bum  all  his  books  on  astrology,  and  to  listen  every  Sun- 
day to  the  sermons  preached  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Later 
he  was  burnt  at  the  stake,  and  his  picture  appears  in  one  of  the  many 
Infernos  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Italian  churches  by  Orcagna. 
The  eternity  of  matter  and  the  unity  of  human  intellect  were  the  two 
great  principles  of  the  Averroistic  doctrine ;  hence  the  negation  of 
creation,  of  permanent  personality  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
became  its  principal  characteristics.  Although  some  of  the  writers 
of  this  School  endeavored  to  reconcile  its  doctrines  with  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  others  accepted  the  consequences  of  its  philosophy, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  the  destruc-. 
tion  of  personality  at  death.  Fri  Urbano  di  Bologna,  Paolo  of  Ven- 
ice, Nicola  da  Foligno,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  many  others,  were 
among  the  first ;  among  the  second  may  be  mentioned  Nicoletto  Ver- 
nias,  Tommaso  Cajetano  and  above  all  Pietro  Pomponacci  (1462-. 
1530),  with  whom  began  a  new  period  in  the  development  of  Anti- 
Scholastic  philosophy. 

Hitherto  the  followers  of  Averroism  had  confined  their  teaching  to 
commentaries  upon  the  great  Arabian  philosopher ;  but  with  Pompo- 
nacci philosophy  assumed  a  more  positive  and  independent  character, 
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and  became  the  living  organ  of  contemporary  thought.  Indeed, 
while  he  adhered  to  the  Averroists  in  his  earnest  opposition  to  Scholas- 
ticism, he  was  a  follower  of .  the  Alexandi'ians  in  certain  specific 
doctrines.  Thus  on  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
so  agitated  the  mind  of  the  age,  while  the  Averroists  asserted  that  the 
intellect  aftei:  death  returned  to  God  and  in  time  lost  its  individuality, 
Pomponacci  with  the  Alexandrians  rejected  that  compromise,  and 
openly  denied  all  future  existence.  He  held  that  the  origin  of  man 
was  due  to  the  same  causes  which  produced  other  things  in  nature; 
that  miracles  were  but  illusions,  and  that  the  rise  and  the  decadence 
of  religion  depended  on  the  influence  of  the  stars.  It  is  true  that 
he  insisted  on  the  opposition  of  philosophy  and  faith,  and  thought 
that  what  was  true  in  the  former  might  be  false  in  the  latter,  and 
vice  versd;  a  subterfuge,  into  which  many  philosophers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  forced  by  the  dangers,  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Pomponacci  was  the  author  of  many  works,  one  of  which,  De  Immor- 
talitate  Animw,  was  burnt  in  public.  His  most  celebrated  disciples 
were  Ercole.  Gonzaga,  Paolo  Giovio,  Simone  Porta,  and  Grattarolo. 
His  opponents  were  Achillini,  Nifo,  Castellani  and  Gaspare  Con- 
tarini,  all  moderate  Averroists,  who  strove  to  reconcile  Christianity 
vrith  natural  philosophy;  an  effort,  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
Zimara,  Zabarella,  Pendasio  and  Cremonini.  Among  the  Hellenists, 
who  maintained  in  part  the  opinions  of  Pomponacci,  was  Leonico 
Thomeo  (1456-1531),  a  physician,  and  professor  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  who,  on  account  ojP  the  vivacity  of  his  polemic  against 
Scholasticism,  the  Hippocratic  character  of  his  doctrines,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Hellenic 
criticism  and  naturalism  in  the  Age  of  the  Eenaissance.  To  the  same 
class  of  writers,  although  neither  pure  Hellenists  nor  Averroists,  belong 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  (1463-94)  and  Cardano  (1501-76),  who 
strove  to  substitute  in  place  of  Scholasticism  philosophic  systems  found- 
ed partly  on  Christianity,  and  partly  on  Platonic  ideas,  or  on  doctrines 
derived  from  the  Cabala  and  astrology ;  Cesalpino  (1509-1603),  who 
constructed  a  pantheistic  philosophy  on  AyeiToistic  ideas,  and  Vanini 
(1585-1619),  who  for  advocating  a  system  of  naturalism  was  burnt 
at  the  stake.  Other  writers  opposed  contemporary  philosophy  chiefly 
for  the  barbarous  form,  in  which  it  was  expressed,  such  as  Lorenzo 
Valla,  Poliziano,  Barbaro,  Nizolio,  and  Ludovico  Vivea. 

But    a  more   effectual   opposition  to   Scholasticism  was   due    to 
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the  introdnction  of  the  experimental  method  into  scientific  inves- 
tigations, which  was  first  inaugurated  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452 
-1519)^  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  mathematician  and  the  philosopher, 
who,  as  Hallam  says,  "  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  anticipated 
almost  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  science,  from  Gali- 
leo to  the  contemporary  geologists."  Nizolio,  Aconzio,  Erizzo,  Moceni- 
go  and  Alessandro  Piccolomini  continued  the  work  of  da  Vinci  in 
insisting  on  the  application  of  the  experimental  method  in  philosophy. 
This  application  was  partially  at  least  attempted  by  Telesio  (1508-88), 
and  by  Patrizi  (1529-76),  who  opposed  Scholasticism  by  striving  to 
create  a  philosophy  founded  on  nature.  Giordano  Bruno  (1648-1600) 
boldly  undertook  the  philosophical  reconstruction  of  Mind  and  Nature 
oh  the  basis  of  the  unity  and  the  universality  of  substance;  while 
Tommaso  Campanella  (1568-1639)  established  his  philosophy  on  ex- 
perience and  consciousness.  To  promote  this  scientific  movement 
learned  associations  everywhere  arose ;  the  "  Academia  Sccretorum 
Naturae"  was  instituted  at  Naples  by  G.  B.  .Porta  in  1560;  the 
Telesiana  was  established  by  Telesio  in  the  same  city;  the  Lyn- 
chean  was  founded  in  Eome  by  Prince  Frederick  Cesi  in  1609, 
and  the  Academia  del  Cimento  in  Florence  in  1637.  Meantime 
the  opposition  to  Scholasticism  extended  to  the  field  of  politics, 
where  Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  established  the  principles  of  that  poli- 
cy, which  in  less  than  four  centuries  was  destined  to  triuinph  in  the 
establishment  of  Italian  unity  on  the  ruins  of  papal  sovereignty, 
a  policy  which  found  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  religious  revolution 
attempted  by  Savonarola  (1452-98),  a  still  more  effectual  aid  in 
the  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing,  and  a  pledge  of  its  final  triumph 
in  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  In  vain  the  sacerdotal 
caste  persecuted  and  imprisoned  the  philosophers  and  reformers,  and 
burnt  them  at  the  stake ;  in  vain  it  strove  to  drown  philosophical  liberty 
in  blood.  The  opposition  increased  and  reappeared  in  the  writings  of 
Guicciardini  the  historian  (1482-1660),  and  of  Paolo  Sarpi  (1552-1623), 
the  bold  defender  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See,  the  philosopher  and  the  naturalist,  to  whom 
many  discoveries  in  science  are  attributed.  The  political  writings 
of  Donato  Giannoti,  of  Paolo  Paruta,  and  Giovanni  Bottero,  in 
the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  devoted  to  the 
emancipation  of  society  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  close 
the  period  which  had  opened  with  the  aspirations  of  Dante  and 
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Petrarch,  and  was    now  crowned  by  the  martyrdom  of  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Lucilio  Vanini. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  Be&aissance,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ueberweg^s  statements,  pp.  5-14  and  19-31  of  this  yolume.  See 
farther :  Tiedemann,  Qeist  der  Speoulativmi  PhUosopTde;  John  Cr.  Biihle,  Gesch,  der  neu- 
erm  PkUos.  ;  W.  G.  Tennemann,  Gesehiehte  der  PhUoMphie  ;  H.  Bitter,  GeschicfvU  der 
PhUos. ;  SupplementiaUaStoria  deUa  FHofofla  di  Tmnemanrk,  by  G.  D.  Romagnosi  and  B. 
Poll ;  T.  Mamiani,  Binnommento  della  Filosofia  antiea  ItaUana;  B.  Spaventa,  Caraitere  e 
9vUuppo  della  FUonofia  ItaUana  dal  Secdo  IQ"*  fino  al  nostra  tempo ^  1860.  On  the  philo- 
sophy of  Dante,  see  A.  F.  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  PhUogophie  CathoUgtte  au  13«  Siecle,  1845, 
transL  by  Boissard,  Lond.  1854 ;  N.  Tommasdo,  La  Commedia  di  Dante,  1854 ;  G.  Frap- 
porti,  SiiUa  Filosofla  di  Dante,  1855 ;  T7go  Fosoolo,  Disoorso  mil  testo  dd  Poema  di  Dante, 
1825;  G.  Rossetti,  Commento  anaUtioo  deRa  Divina  Commedia,  1827;  H.  G.  Barlow, 
Critical,  Historical,  and  PhUosopMeal  ContribnOone  to  the  Study  of  the  Divina  Commedia, 
1864 ;  V.  Botta,  DanU  as  Philosopher,  Patriot  and  Poet,  New  York,  1865 ;  Maria 
Franoesca  Rossetti,  A  Shadow  of  Dante,  Boston,  1872,  and  the  valnable  works  written 
on  the  Italian  poet  by  Schlosser,  Kopish,  Wegele,  Blanc,  Goschel,  Earl  Witte,  and 
Philalethes  (the  present  King  John  of  Saxony).  On  Petrarch,  see  T.  Bonifas,  De 
Pet/rarea  PhSoaopho,  1863,  and  Maggiolo,  De  la  PhUosophie  morale  de  Petrarque,  1864. 
On  the  opposition  of  Petrarch  to  Scholasticism  cf  Renan's  Aoerroes  et  VAverroisnie^ 
1852,  2*  Partie,  ch.  HI.  3. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centory  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  were  introduced 
into  the  Peninsnla  from  Spain  and  Sicily,  where  appeared  the  first  translations  of  the 
commentaiy  of  the  Arabian  philosopher.  They  soon  became  naturalized  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  and  the  absorbing  subject  of  lectures  and  discus- 
sions for  three  or  four  centuries.  The  principal  lecturers  belonging  to  this  School 
were  Pietrod'Abano  (d.  1315),  the  author  of  Conciliator  differentiarum  PhUosopJutruin 
et  Medioorum ;  Giovanni  di  Gondnno  (fl.  in  1328),  whose  Quaistiones  et  Commenta  on 
Aristotle,  Averroes,  and  Pietro  d'Abano  are  extant  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
some  of  which  were  published  in  Venice,  1488, 1496,  and  1501 ;  Fr^  Urbano  da  Bologna 
(fl.  1334),  who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  of  the  work  of  Averroes  on  the  book  of 
Aristotle,  De  Physieo  Audita ;  it  was  published  in  Venice,  1492,  with  a*  preface  of 
Niooletto  Vemias;  Paolo  di  Venezia  (d.  1429),  the  author  of  Summa  toUus  Philosophiit, 
who  defended  the  doctrines  of  Averroes  in  the  presence  of  eight  hundred  Augustinians  ' 
against  Nicola  Fav€^  the  Hellenist ;  Gkietano  Tiene  (fl.  1436),  Tiberio  Bazillerl,  Nicola  di 
Foligno,  TJgo  di  Siena,  Marsiglio  di  Santa  Sofia,  Giacomo  di  Fori!,  Tommaso  de  Vio 
Cajetano,  Nicoletto  Vemias  and  many  others  have  left  voluminous  MSS.  in  the  libra- 
ries  of  Venice,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  as  witnesses  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideas  of  the 
great  Arabian  philosopher.  Cassandra  Fedele,  a  learned  lady  of  Venice,  defended  in 
1480  a  series  of  Averroistic  theses  in  the  University  of  Padua,  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Pomponacci  may  be  classed  among  the  Averroists,  as  far  as  he  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  radical  antithesis  between  religion  and  philosophy  ;  he,'  however,  rejected 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Averroism,  the  unity  of  the  intellect,  and  in  this  respect 
he  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  School  He  was  the  author  of  several  works :  De  Immor- 
taUtate  Animos  ;  De  Fato;  DeliberoArbitrio;  De  Prcedestinatione  ;  De  Procidentia  Dei; 
and  DenaturaUitm  e^ffectmim  admirandorum  causis,  seiUeet  de  Incantationilnis,  Alessan- 
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dro  AcHIlini  was  one  of  his  opponents,  and  the  School  of  Padua  has  left  no  record  more 
celebrated,  than  that  of  the  pabli«  discussions  held  by  those  two  philosophers.  Achil- 
lini^s  works  were  published  in  Venice,  1508.  In  1509  the  two  adversaries  having  been 
obliged  to  leave  Padua,  established  themselves  in  Bologna,  where  they  continued  their 
disputations  tUl  the  occurrence  of  their  death,  about  1520.  Agostino  Nifo  (1473-1546) 
was  another  opponent  of  Pomponacci ;  at  the  request  of  pope  Leo  X.  he  wrote  his  Be 
Aniina ;  which  gave  occasion  to  Pomponacci  to  publish  his  Defemorium  coyitra 
Niphum ;  Nifo  was  also  the  author  of  BUuddanttm  Metaphyskarum  D'ufputnUonwn. 
I.  A.  Marta  in  his  Apologia  de  AmnuB  ImmortdliUate,  Cafdinal  Gaspare  Gontarini  in  his 
De  ImmortaUtate  AninuBj  and  several  others  strove  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  Pom- 
ponacci on  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  defended  by  several  of  his  piipils,  and 
particularly  by  Simon  Porta  (d.  1555)  in  his  De  Anima^  de  Speciebus  inteUigiMUbwt. 
S.  Porta  was  also  the  author  of  De  Humana  Mente  Disputatio^  1551 ;  De  Renim 
NaiuraUum  Prindpiia,  1561 ;  De  Dolore;  An  homo  bonus  vd  inalus  nolens  fiat,  1551. 
In  1512  the  Lateran  Gouncil  condemned  both  those,  who  taught  that  the  human  soul 
was  not  immortal,  and  those  who  asserted  that  the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men. 
It  condtpined  also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  those  opinions,  although  con- 
trazy  to^fjdth,  were  philosophically  true.  It  enjoined  professors  of  philosophy  to 
refute  all  heretical  doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  to 
study  philosophy  for  a  course  longer  than  five  years.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghurch,  and  in  1271, 
and  again  in  1277,  it  was  condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct  propositions.  Among  these  were  the 
following :  Quod  sermones  theologid  suntfundati  in  fabtdis.  Quod  nihU plus  seitur  pi\>p- 
ter  scire  tfieologiam.  Quod  faimUB  and  fcdsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aiils. 
Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  addiscere.  Quod  sapientes  mundi  sunt  p?dlosophi  tantum. 
Notwithstanding  the  condemnation  of  the  Ghurch,  those  ideas  seemed  to  have  taken 
hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and  long  continued  to  find  favor  amon^ 
teachers  and  students.  There  were,  however,  philosophers  who,  adhering  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  strove  to  blend  them  with  the  standard  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Among  them  Marc- Antonio  Zimara  (d.  1552)  in  his  Solutiones  contradietionum  in  dicta 
Aristotdis  et  Averrois,  Antonio  Pod  di  Monselioe,  Giulio  Palamede,  Bemandino  Tomi- 
tano  di  Feltre  and  several  others  in  the  b^finning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mean- 
time new  translations  and  new  editions  of  the  works  of  Averroes,  more  correct  and 
more  complete,  appeared,  due  to  the  labors  of  G.  B.  Bagolini  of  Verona,  Marco  Oddo. 
Giacobbe  Mantino,  Abramo  de  Balmes,  Gian  Francesco  Burana  and  others.  Giacomo 
Zabarella,  from  1564  to  1580,  followed  Averroes  in  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  found  an  opponent  in  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini ;  Fedcrioo  Pendasio  strove  to 
blend  Averroism  with  Alezandrianism,  and  Gesare  Gremonini  (1552-1031),  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  Averroism  in  Italy,  gave  new  forms  and  new  tendencies  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  master.  His  lectures  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Marc  in  Venice,  and  form 
twenty-four  large  volumes.  Cf,  Pietro  Pomponacci,  StudiStorici  sidla  ScuoHa  di  Bcif^gna 
e  di  Padua  by  Francesco  Fiorentino,  1868 ;  P.  Pomponacci  by  B.  Podest& ;  and  P. 
Pomponacci  e  la  Scienza  by  Luigi  Fern,  published  in  the  Ardiivio  Storico  Italiano, 
1871. 

Hellenic  Aristotelianism,  not  less  than  Averroism,  was  a  step  toward  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  human  intellect.  The  same  object  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  School  of 
Humanists,  represented  by  L.  Valla,  Poliziano  and  L.  Vivos,  and  by  the  Platonic  revival 
through  the  Academy  of  Florence,  and  the  translations  and  the  works  of  Marsiglio 
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Ficino;  cf,  Tixaboadu'a  SUyria  Mia  LeUeratura  ItaUana;  Heeren^  G€9chickU  des 
Studiums  der  olasnscfun  JMeratur  isit  dem  Wiederaufleben  der  WisMMchafteii^  1797- 
1803 ;  BezuuL's  op.  o. ;  I.  Bnzokliardt's  Die  OuUur  der  BenaisMiiee  in  ItaUen^  1869 ; 
You  Alfred  von  Beumo&t'a  GeeehichU  der  Stadt  Borne  1809 ;  I.  Zeller's  ItaUe  ^  la 
Eenaismnce  1869 ;  and  the  Edinboigh  Beview,  July  187S :  The  Popes  and  the  Italian 
Humanists.  The  Haaiaiuat  xevival,  properly  speaking',  oommenoed  yriih  ihe  advent  to 
Florence  of  Mannel  Chzysoloras  in  1896 ;  and  it  was  promoted  and  illustrated  by  the 
researches  and  the  writings  of  many  scholars,  efuoh  as  Poggio,  Filelf  o,  Aretino,  Valla, 
Traversari,  VegiO)  and  Tonunaso  di  Sanana,  wiio  afterwards  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.  The  Gounoil  of  Oonstanoe,  1414-18,  contained  among  its  mem- 
bers several  of  the  most  learned  hnmanista  of  the  age,  and  for  a  time  the  Papal  See 
was  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  stndy  of  classical  literature. 
Prominent  among  the  popes  who  promoted  that  revival  were  Nidiolas  Y.,  already 
mentioned,  Martin  Y.,  Eugene  lY.,  Pins  11.,  known  under  the  name  of  Enea  Silvio 
Piccolomix^,  and  Leo  X.  To  this  revival  mi^  also  be  relexred  ihe  origin  of  tbe 
Academical  bodies  and  literary  M»oeiationa  which  formed  so  characteristic  a  .fea- 
ture of  the  literary  life  of  Italy  of  that  time.  Of  these  associations,  those  yM<^  held 
their  meetings  in  Florenoe,  at  the  Gamaldoleae  Convent  degli  Angeli  %jfm  at  tiie 
Augustine  Convent  dello  Spirito,  were  the  most  cd^nated.  The  oontioversy  between 
the  Platonists  and  Aristotelians  of  the  Age  of  the  Benaiasanoe  is  described  in  De 
GeorgiVs  Dioitfriba  by  Leo  AUatilna  in  Script.  Bisant. ;  in  Boivin^a  Qaerdle  des  Pkikh 
soplies  du  XV.  Siide  (M^moires  de  littSratore  de  TAcad^mie  dea  In8crq>tionB,  vol.  II.), 
and  in  GenntuUus  and  Pktho^  AridateUsmtis  und  PlaUnUtmus  in  diet  Griechischen  Eircke^ 
by  W.  Gass,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  works  of  L.  Thomeo,  the  Hellenist :  AHstotdis  Btagiritm  parva 
gucB  vocant  naturalia,  1530.  Didlagi  de  DivinMione;  De  Animorum  ImmortaUiate ; 
De  Tribus  Ammorum  VehieuUs;  De  Ifominvm  Inventione;  De  Predbus;  De  C&m- 
pescendo  Luctu;  De  jElatum  Jfaribue;  De  Helatiwrum  Nabura;  De  Aninwrum 
Essentia,  1530.  Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola  wrote  De  Ente  et  Uno :  Twelve  books 
against  Judiciary  Astrology ;  Heptapkn^  or  a  treatise  on  Mosaic  Pkikmophy;  HegidcB 
dirigentis  Jumdnem  in  pugna  apirituaU,  and  Ifine  hundred  Theses  on  Dialectice,  moral, 
physical,  and  mathematical  sciences,  whit^  he  defended  in  pabUo  in  Borne.  His  ne- 
phew, Giovanni  Franoeaoo  Pioo,  held  the  same  doctrines,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
book  De  Ente  et  Uno.  CJ.  Das  Syeiem  des  John  Pico  wn  Mirandola,  by  Georg  Drey- 
dorff,  1858.  Girolamo  Cardano  wrote  many  works,  which  were  pabliahed  in  ten  vol- 
umes in  quarto  in  L663 ;  the  principal  ones  are :  De  SubtiUtate  Ubri  zz. ;  De  Eerum 
Varietate.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  Formula  for  solving  equations  of  the  third  degree. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  an  autobiography.  His  doctrines  were  refuted  by  Scaligero  in 
his  Eterdtationes.exoteriecB^  and  defended  by  himself  in  his  Apologia.  Cf.  Bixner^s  and 
Siber's  Beitrage  eur  Gesehiehte  der  PhysuHogie  im  vaeHearen  und  engeren  Sinne  {Leden  und 
Meinungen  heruhmber  Pftysiker  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrh.,  1819-26).  Andrea  Cesalpino  is 
the  author  of  several  works  on  physiology  and  medicine,  Peripateticarum  Quastionum 
Ubri  quinquey  and  Dtanonwn  Inwstigatio  Per^tetiea,  Lorenzo  Yalla  wrote  Elegan- 
tiarum  Ubri  sex,  Didlectica  DispiUaUones^  and  De  Vero  Bono.  He  translated  also  the  Iliad, 
Herodotus,  and  Thucydides.  Angelo  Poliziano,  poet  and  philosopher,  translated  the  Man- 
ual of  EpicteetuSy  the  Questions  and  Problems  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  Aphorisrns 
of  Hippocrates,  and  the  Sa^ngs  and  the  Deeds  of  Xenophon  ;  he  wrote  also  Parepisto- 
mciion^  in  which  he  proposed  to  describe  the  tree  of  human  knowledge,  firmdao 
Barbaro  wrote  on  Themistius,  and  <Hi  the  Anstoteliam  doctrine  of  the  .soul ;  Ludovico 
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Viyes  De  Causis  eorruptarwn  artiumy  1531 ;  Ds  InUUiy  SeetU  et  LcmdSnts  PhihsopJiifp, 
id,;  De  Anima  et  Vita^  1558.  Of  the  namexooB  treatises  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  the 
greater  part  still  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  They  are 
written  from  right  to  left»  and  in  snoh  manner  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
glass  in  order  to  decipher  thenx  Extracts  from  his  MSS.  were  published  in  Paris  by 
Venturi,  1797.  Giaoomo  Nizolio  wrote  the  AntibarbanUy  seu  de  veris  prineipiis  et  ^era 
ratione  phihtophandi  contra  Psendo-PhHotophoiy  1653 ;  Giacomo  Aconzio,  Methodua, 
scilicet  recta  inveatigajidarum  tradenda/rumque  arUum  ae  tcietUiarum  ratio^  1558 
Giaoomo  Saddeto,  Phadnts,  ecu  de  laudibm  PhUoaophkty  1607 ;  Sebastiano  Erizzo, 
DeiP  Istrumento  e  Via  int>eiitriee  degU  Antichiy  1504 ;  M.  Antonio  Mocenigo,  De  eo  quod 
cstparadoxa,  1559  ;  Alessandro  Picoolomini,  Vlatrumento  deUa  FUoaofla,  1565 ;  Fiio- 
Sofia  naturaie^  1563,  and  Igtituzicne  morale.  According  to  Tiraboschi,  A.  Picoolomini 
was  the  first  t>hilo80pher  who  used  the  Italian  language  in  his  writings.  He  was,  how- 
ever, preceded  by  T.  Golferani,  who  long  before  wrote  a  treatise  in  that  language, 
DeUa  Memoria  locale^  1840.  Giovanni  Francesco  Piccolomini,  a  nephew  of  Alessandro, 
wrote  De  Rerum  D^nitionibus^  1600 ;  and  Univerea  de  Moribus  Phitoaophia,  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  G.  B.  Porta,  the  author  of  De  Bumana  Phy^iognomiay  1586 ;  and  De  oe- 
euUis  Uterurmn  notia,  aeu  De  A  rte  (xjumi  aenai  occulta  aUia  aignifi/candij  1593;'  G.  Brisiani, 
Met^todua  Scientiarum,  1587 ;  Y.  Giorgio  Veneto,  De  Harmonia  Mnndi^  1535  ;  N.  Con- 
tarini,  De  Perfectiotie  rerum^  Ubri  aex^  1576  ;  G.  Mazzoni,  De  TripUci  Homi/ium  Vita^ 
1577 ;  De  Conaenau  Ariatotdia  et  Ptatonia,  and  In  AriatoUUa  et  Platonia  univeraam  PhUoao- 
pliiam  Prcdudiay  1597;  and  Valerio  die'  Valerii,  Opua  aureum  in  quo  otnnia  expUcantnr, 
qu4B  Scientiarum  omnium  parena  Baymundiu  LuUut  tarn  in  Sdentiarum  arbors^  quam 
arte  generaU,  tradit^  1589. 

Bemandino  Telesio  wrote  De  Berum  Natura  juxta  propria  prine^na,  1586 ;  Varii 
de  naturaUbus  rebua  libeUi,  1500 ;  De  Ma  quce  in  aere  flunt  it  de  terra-moiibua.  Quod 
animal  univeraum  ab  nnica  anima  aubatantia  gubernatur,  adoeraua  Qalenum^  1590.  Cf . 
Rixter's  and  Siber's  op.  o. ;  also  B,  Teleaio  by  Fiorentino,  1872.  The  method  pursued  by 
Telesio  he  himself  thus  describee  :  Senawn  ffideUeet  et  nos  et  naturam,  aliud  prceterea 
nUal  aequuti  aumua,  quea  aumineaibi  ipsa  eoncora  idem  aemper^  et  eadem  agit  modo,  atque 
idem  aemper  operatur.  Of  the  origin  of  the  world  he  says :  Bemotiasimam  aciUcet  obacu- 
Hmmamque  rem  et  minime  naturaU  ratione  afferendam  ;  eujua  cognitio  omnia  a  aenatt 
pendety  et  de  qua  nikU  omnino  aaaerendvm  ait  unquam^  quod  vd  nan  ipao,  vel  ipaiita  aimHe 
pereeperit  aenau,  Francesco  Patrizi  wrote  Diaouaeionea  PeripateticaSy  1571 ;  Nova  de 
(/nicersia  PkHoaophia,  in  qua  ArietoteUca  msthodo  rum  per  motumy  aed  per  lucem  ad 
primnm  cauaam  aaoenditury  1591 ;  DeUa  Poetica  o  la  Deca  iatoriale^  1586.  Cf .  Bixner 
and  Siber  op.  cit. 

Of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  some  are  written  in  Latin  and  some  in  Italian. 
The  former  were  edited  by  A.  Wagner,  Leipzio,  1839 ;  the  latter  (only  in  part)  by  A. 
F.  Gefrorer,  Stuttgart,  1834.  The  following  is  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
classified  according  to  their  chronological  order :  DArca  di  Noi,  1570  (unpublished 
and  lost) ;  De  Sphara,  1576  (id.) ;  Dei  Segni  dei  tempi,  1676  (published  and  lost) ;  Dc 
Anima,  1577  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Clatia  magna,  1578 ;  Dei  Predicamenti  di  Dh, 
1579 ;  De  Umbria  Idearum,  1583 ;  De  Compendioaa  Architectural  1583 ;  II  Canddajo, 
a  Comedy,  1583 ;  Purgatorio  deW  Inferno,  1583  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Ejtplicatio  tri- 
ginta  SigiUorum,  1583  ;  La  Cenaddle  Ceneri,  five  dialogues,  1584;  Delia  Causa,  Princi- 
pio  et  Uno,  1584 ;  De  Vlnfinito  Univerao  e  Mondi,  1584 ;  Spaceio  della  beatia  tr ion f ante, 
1584 ;  Cabala  del  cavaHo  Pegaaeo  eon  Paggiunta  delP  aaino  Cilienieo,  1585 ;  Degli  herotci 
Furori^  1585  \  FiguratioAriatoteUoiAuditusphya,^  1586 ;  DutlogiduodeFabriciimord^n- 
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tU  Salermtani  prope  divina  acUnventiatie  adperfectcm  Cotmimetrim  praaim,  1586 ;  Jord, 
Bruni  innomnium^  1586 ;  De  Lampade  combinatoria  LuUiana,  1587 ;  Be  Progresm  et 
Lampade  venatoria  Logioorum^  1587;  AcrotismuSy  seu  ratiojies  artieuhrum  phymcarum 
adverms  ArUtoUUeos,  1587;  Oratio  VaUdictoria  Vitembergas  habita,  158S;  B^  Bpeeie- 
rum  ScnUinio  et  Lampade  cambinataria  Baymondi  LulUi^  1588  ;  Centum  et  Sexaginta 
ArticuU  ado&reits  huju^  tempestatis  Mathematicoa  atque  PhUosophM^  1588.;  Oratio  conw- 
latoria  Tiahita  in  obitu  Prindpis  JulU  Brunsvicenaium  Buds,  1589 ;  Be  Imaginum,  iSigno- 
rum  et  Idearum  Compoeitione,  1591 ;  Be  TripUce  Minimo  et  Mensura,  1591 ;  Be  Monade, 
Numero  «{  Figura^  1591 ;  Be  rerum  Imaginibu8, 1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Libro  dtUe 
sette  arti  liberaU^  1591  (unpublished);  Liber  triginta  Statuarum,  1591;  Templum 
Mnemonidls,  1591 ;  Be  Mtdtipliei  Mundi  Vita,  1591  (unpublished  and  lost) ;  Be  Natvroi 
gestihus  {id.)  ;  Be  PrineipHa  Veri  {id.) ;  Be  Aairologia  {id.);  Be  Magia  pkyeica ;  Be 
Physica;  Libretto  di  congiurazioni  ;  Summa  terminorum  metaphysicorunt^  publ.  1609 ; 
Artificium  perarandi,  pubL  1612.  Cf.  Bruno  oder  Uber  dae  naturUche  und  gbttUrhe 
Princip  der  Binge,  by  Sohelling,  1802.  Also  tiie  introduction  of  T.  Mamiani  to  the 
translation  of  Schelling's  dialogue  by  the  Marchioness  M.  Floren2d  Waddington ;  Rix- 
ter^s  and  Siber^s  op.  cit  Briickerii  Historia  PhthaophicB,  1744.  I.  G.  Biihle,  Commentatio 
de  Ortu  et  Progressu  Pantheiemi  inde  a  Xenophone  Cobfonio  primo  ^us  aut/u>re  usque 
ad  Spinozam  ;  Nioexon,  Mtmaireepour  servir  a  Vhietoire  des  lu/mmes  illuetres ;  C.  Steph. 
Jordan,  Bisquieitio  de  Jordano  Bruno  Ndano;  Guil.  F.  Ohristiani,  Be  StudOs  Jordani 
Bruni  mfit/iematids  ;  Kindervater,  Beitrdge  zur  Lebenegesehichte  des  Jord.  Bruno,  1788; 
D.  Lessman,  Giordano  Bruno  in  Cisalpinische  Blatter,  Tom.  1 ;  Fiillebom,  Beitrdge 
zur  OeJtc7iiehte  der  PhUosoph.,  1706;  F.  L  Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  NicJwlaue 
Ton  Gum,  1847;  John  A.  Scartazzini,  Ein  Blutzeuge  des  Wissens,  1867;  Ch.  Bar- 
tholm^,  Jordano  Bruno,  1846-47 ;  George  Henry  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy,  1868 ; 
Sigwart,  Spinoza^s  neuentdeckter  Tractat  von  Gott,  1866 ;  A.  Debs,  Jordani  Bruni  Vita 
et  Scripta,  1844 ;  Lange,  Geschichte  des  Jfateriaiismus,  1866 ;  Domenico  Berti,  Vita 
di  Giordano  Bruno,  1868,  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  Bruno's  trial  before  the 
Inquisition  of  Venice,  recently  discovered  in  the  archives  of  that  city.. 

Tommaso  Gampanella's  principal  works  are  as  follows :  (fniversa  Philosophies  seu 
Metaphysicarum  Berum  juxta  propria  dogmata,  partes  tres,  1638 ;  PhUosopfua  sensibus 
demonstrata  et  in  octo  disputationes  distincta,  adversus  eos  qui  proprio  arhitratu, 
non  autem  sensata  duoe  natura,  philosopJuiti  sunt,  1591 ;  BeaUs  PhUosophim  epilogiaticaf 
partes  quatuor,  hoc  est  de  rerum  natura,  hotmnum,  vnaribus,  etc.  His  GiUtas  SoUs, 
a  kind  of  Utopian  romance,  forms  part  of  the  latter  work.  Be  Ubris  propriis  et  recta 
ratione  studendi  Syntagma,  1642 ;  Be  Sensu  rerum  et  Magia,  1620 ;  Be  GentHesimo 
non  retinendo  ;  Atheismus  triumphatus  ;  Apologia  pro  GaliUeo  ;  Be  Monarchia  Hispani- 
ca  ;  Bisputationum  in  quatuor  partes  PlvUosopfiUB  EeaUs  libri  quatuor  ;  several  philo- 
sophical poems  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Cf.  Baldachini)  Vita  e  F^osqfia  di  T.  Campanella, 
1840  ;  A.  D.  Ancona,  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Campanella's  works,  Turin, 
1854 ;  S.  Centofanti,  an  essay  published  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano,1866 ;  Spaventa 
and  Mamiani,  op.  cit ;  also  Sigwart,  Th.  GampaneUa  und  seine  poUtischen  Ideen,  in 
the  Preuss.  Jahrb.,  1866;  Mile.  Louise  Colet,  (Euvres  choisies  de  GampaneUa,  18U; 
Pierre  Leroux,  Eneydopedie  nouveUe,  and  G.  Ferrari,  Gorso  sugU  Scrittori  pok'iici 
Italiani,  1863. 

L.  Vanini  is  the  author  of  AmphithecUrum  .sterna  Providentics,  1615 ;  Be  admi- 
randis  Natures,  Regincs  Beaque  mortaUum,  arcanis,  1616 ;  Be  Vera  Sapientia;  Physico- 
Magicum  ;  Be  Coiitemnenda  Gloria  ;  Apologia  pro  Mosaica  et  Christiana  lege.  Cf.  W.  D. 
Fuhrmann,  Leben  und  Schickaakf  Charakter  und  Mdnungen  des  L,  Vanini,  1800.  Emile 
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WoissG,  L,  Vanini^  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  et  samort ;  Extrait  des  m^moires  de  Y  Adademie 
des  Sciences  de  Toolose.  Arpe,  Bi^le,  and  Voltaire  in  several  of  their  works  undertake 
the  defence  of  Vanini.  Gf .  also  La  Vie  et  les  SenUuienU  de  L.  Vdnlni  by  David  Durand, 
1717,  and  Rousselot  (Eavres  P/iiloaophiques  de  L.  Vanini,  1841. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  Machlavelli's  works,  that  of  Florence,  1813,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  is  the 
fullest  and  the  best.  A  new  edition  has  been  recently  published  in  Florence  partly  by 
Lcuimonier  and  partly  by  G-.  Barbora.  Of  his  writings,  11  Principe,  written  in  1014  and 
published  in  15o2,  I  DisoarHsuUe  Deehe  di  T,  Livio,  and  Le  Storie  Fiorentitm  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Of.  Oeschichte  der  StaaUwiesemqhafUn,  by  B.  von  Mohl,  1858; 
Banke's  zur  Kritik  neuerer  Gesohichtshereiber,  1824 ;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Machiavelli  in 
his  Oritical  and  Historical  Essays ;  G.  Ferrari  in  his  Corio  sugH  Scrittori  pditici  ItaUani, 
and  Posquale  St.  Mancini,  Delia  Dottrina  poUtica  del  Machiaveili,  1852.  See  also  the  Ufe 
of  Machiavelli  published  in  the  Florentine  edition  of  Ms  works,  1702.  The  principal 
work  of  Francesco  Guicciardini  is  La  Storia  d^ltaiia,  extending  from  1490  to  1534.  Its 
best  edition  is  that  of  Pisa,  1819,  in  10  vola  An  edition  of  his  unpublished  works  has 
recently  appeared  m.  Florence,  under  the  editorship  of  G.  Oanestrini  TMs  valuable 
publication  C3ntains  Le  ConsJdorazioni  intarno  al  Discorso  di  Nieolb  MacifUavdli 
eopra  la  prima  Deca-  di  T,  Lit>io  ;  I  Ricordi  poUtiei  e  oivili  ;  IDiiCorsipoUtici;  II  Trattato 
ei  DiMorsi  suUj,  Gostituzioae  ddla  BepubUca  Fiorentiim  esuUariforma  del  suo  govemo  ; 
La  Storia  di  Fireme;  SccUa  daHi  corrispondema  ufficiale  tenuta  dal  Guicciardini  durante 
le  diccrse  eue  Legazioni ;  and  U  Carteggio,  or  his  correspondence  with  Princes,  Popes, 
Oardinals,  Ambassadors,  and  Statesmen  of  his  time.  Of.  Banke's  op.  cit. ;  Thiers^  Uift- 
toire  da  Cotusulat  et  de  V Empire — Avertiesement ;  the  Preface  by  G.  Oanestrini  to  the 
Opere  incdlte  di  Fr.  Guicciardixii,  1857,  and  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  Italiana,  by  Paolo 
Emiliauo  Guidici,  1855,  vol.  2.  For  the  works  of  G.  Savonarola,  Paolo  Sarpi,  D.  Gian- 
noti,  P.  Paruta,  and  G.  Bottero,  of.  G.  Ferrari,  op.  dt.  Savonafola  was  the  author 
of  Compendium  totius  p/iilosophicB  tarn  naturalis  quam  moraUe,  and  of  Trattato  drca  U 
reggimenio  e  il  governo  deUa  eittd  di  Fireme,  1542 ;  cf.  Storia  di  G,  Savonarola  by  Paa- 
quale  Villari,  1808.  Paolo  Sarpi  wrote  La  Storia  del  OoneiUo  Tridentino^  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English ;  also,  Opinione  come 
debba  governarsi  la  Hepublioa  Veneeiana,  1680,  and  many  other  works,  of  which  a  full 
catalogue  maybe  found  in  the  Biografia di Frd  Paolo  SarpihyA.  Bianohi-Giovini,  1846. 
The  principal  writings  of  D.  Giannoti  are  Ddla  Eepublica  di  Ven^zia,  1540 ;  DeUa  Se- 
publica  Fiorentina  and  OpuseoU ;  of  P.  Paruta,  Perfezione  deUa  vPa  poUtica,  1579. 
Diseorsi  pditici,  1600 ;  of  G.  Bottero,  La  Eagione  di  Stato,  1589.  BepubhcaVenesiana, 
1605;  Caiieeddiagrandezza  deUe  Cittd^  and  IPrineipi, 

The  Seventeenth  and  the  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

The  sun  of  modern  philosophy  in  Italy  rose  at  last  with  Galileo 
Galilei  (1564-1641),  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  the  chief  of  the  School,  wliich 
a  century  before  had  begun  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  At  an  early  age 
Galileo  was  a  professor  in  the  Univei-sities  of  Pisa  and  Padua,  and 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  mathematician  and  philosopher  at  the 
0)urt  of  Tuscany.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  inductive  philosophy. 
Regarding  nature  as  the  great  object  of  science,  the  autograph  book  of 
the  Creator,  he  held  that  it  cannot  be  read  by  authority,  nor  by  any  pro- 
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cess  d  prioriy  bat  only  by  means  of  observation,  experiment,  measure 
and  calculation.  While,  to  aid  his  investigations,  he  invented  the 
hydrostatic  balance,  the  proportional  compass,  the  thermoscope,  the 
compound  microscope  and  the  telescope,  he  borrowed  from  mathema- 
tics the  formulas,  the  analyses,  the  transformation  and  development 
of  his  discoveries.  Applying  this  method  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
mechanics,  he  made  important  discoveries  in  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  and  placed  the  heliocentric  system  on  a  scientific  basis.  Ilav- 
ing  thus  given  the  death-blow  to  Scholasticism,  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  forced  publicly  to  recant,  and  to  remain  under  its  sur- 
veillance for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Speaking  of  the  comparative  merit 
of  Galileo  and  Bacon,  Sir  David  Brewster  says :  "  Had  Bacon  never 
lived,  the  student  of  nature  would  have  found  in  the  writings  and  the 
works  of  Gahleo  not  oifly  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  but 
also  its  practical  application  to  the  noblest  efforts  or  invention  and 
discovery."  The  eminent  scientist  Biot,  while  asserting  the-  uselessness 
of  the  Baconian  method,  insists  upon  the  permanent  validity  of  that  of 
Galileo;  and  Trouessart  declares  that  in  science  we  are  all  his 
pupils.  Galileo  founded  a  School  honored  by  the  names  of 
Torricelli,  Viviani,  Castelli,  Borelli,  Cavalieri,  Malpighi,  Spallanzani, 
Morgani,  Galvaiii,  Volta  and  other  eminent  scientific  men,  who,  follow- 
ing his  method  successively,  took  the  lead  in  the  scientific  progress  of 
Europe.  It  was  due  to  this  activity  in  science,  that  the  Italian  mind 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  oppressive  influence  of  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical servitude,  under  which  Italy  labored  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centmies ;  and  it  was  through  the  example  of  Gahleo,  that 
physical  science  never  became  so  predominant,  as  to  exclude  the  study 
of  philosophy.  Throughout  his  works  he  loses  no  occasion  to  inpist  on 
efficient  and  final  causes,  and  on  the  infinite  difference  which  exists 
between  the  (Jivine  and  the  human  intelligence ;  and  while  he  depre- 
cates the  scepticism,  which  denies  the  legitimate  power  of  reason,  he 
rejects  pure  rationalism,  which  knows  no  limit  for  human  knowledge. 
He  asserts  that  beyond  all  second  causes,  there  must  necessarily  exist  a 
First  Cause,  whose  omnipotent  and  allwise  creative  energy  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  world ;  and  he  professes  faith  in  that  Divine  Pro- 
vidence which  embraces  the  universe  as  well  as  its  atoms,  like  the  sun 
which  diffuses  light  and  heat  through  all  our  planetary  system,  while 
at  tlie  same  time  it  matures  a  grain  of  wheat  as  perfectly,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  object  of  its  action* 
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The  works  of  Galileo  have  recently  been  pablished  in  a  complete  edition,  16  toIb.^ 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Eagenio  Alberi ;  Le  Opere  di  OaUUo  OaUiei,  prima  edkiene 
eampleta,  eondutta  migU  autenUd  ManascritU  Palatini^  Firenze,  1842-<56.  This  edition 
contains  the  life  of  Galileo,  written  by  his  pupil  Viviani  Among  his  biographers  and 
critics  may  be  mentioned  Ghilini  in  his  Teatro  di  vomim  ktUrati,  1647 ;  G.  V.  Bossi  in 
his  Pinaeotheca  lUustrium  Virorum^  1643-48 ;  P.  Frisi,  Eloffio  di  OaHleo,  1775,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  inserted  in  the  Supplement  de  VEncyclopedie  de  Diderot 
and  D.  Alembert ;  J.  Andr^  in  his  histozy  of  literature  and  in  ISaggio  della  Filoeofia  di 
GaUleo^  1776 ;  L.  Brenna,  Vita  di  OalUeOy  1778,  which  was  inserted  in  the  work  of 
Fabroni :  VxUb  Italorwn  doetrina  exceUenUum  guiSceculis  iiYii.  et  xviii.  florueranty  1778- 
1805 ;  T.  Tozzetti,  m'biA NoUzie  degli  aggrandimerUi ddie  Sciemeflaiche  in  Toecana^  1780, 
in  which  he  published  the  life  of  Galileo  written  by  Gherardini,  his  contemporazy  ;  G. 
Nelli,  Vita  e  Commerdo  letterario  di  GaiUeo,  1797;  Bailly,  Histaire  de  PAstronamie 
modeme;  G.  Tirabosohi,  Storia  delta  Letteratura  ItaUana^  18^6-36;  Montncla,  Hidairs 
dee  Maihemaiiqaeey  1799 ;  Libes,  Bktoire  PhUoeophique  de  Progria  de  la  Pkgeique^  1810 ; 
M.  T.  Biot,  Article  Galileo  in  BiograpMe  unicersdte^  published  by  Michaud ;  A.  Barbier 
in  his  JSxamen  critique  et  complement  dee  DicUonnairee  Hittoriques  lesplus  repandue,  1820 ; 
Lord  Brougham,  Life  of  Galileo^  1829 ;  M.  Salfi,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Hietoire 
Utteraire  d'ltalie  de  Ginguend,  1834;  G.  Cuvier,  Hietoire  dee,  Sdeneee  Natnrdlee^  \Mi  ; 
M.  Libri,  Hietoire  dee  Sciencee  Maihematiqvee  en  ItaUe,  1841 ;  Sir  David  Brewster, 
lives  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo  (Edinburgh  Beview,  1830),  Life  of  Neioton,  1855,  and  the 
Martyrs  of  ISdence^  1846 ;  B.  Boncompagni,  Intorno  ad  alcuni  avamamenti  delta  Fisica  in 
Italia  neiSecoli  16^<j17',  1846;  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1837;  M.  Ma- 
zini,  GaUlefjerinquisisiane,  1850;  D.  Rezzi,  in  the  Atti  deW  Academia  Pontifida  deinuovi 
Lineei,  Dicejnbre^  1851 ;  A.  de  Beumont,  Galilei  und  Bom^  published  in  his  Beitrage  sur 
JtaUenischen  Gese/iichte,  1853;  Ph.  Chasles,  GalUoo  Galilei, saVie,  sonProcesetses Contejn- 
porainSj  1861 ;  Madden,  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  1863  ;  J.  Bertrand,  in  his  Les  Fan- 
dateurs  de  VAstronomiemoderney  1865;  Trouessart,  in  his  Galilee,  sa  Mission  scientiftque, 
ea  Vie  et  son  Procds,  1865 ;  Panhappe,  Galilee,  sa  Vie,  see  Deeouvertes  et  ses  Traeaux,  1866 ; 
Henry  de  TEpinois,  Galilee,  son  Proees,  sa  Condamnation,  d^aprh  des  documents  inedits, 
1867,  in  the  Beoue  des  Sciences  Historiques;  M.  L.  de  la  Ballaye,  Galilee^  la  Science  et 
VEgUse,  1867,  in  the  Bevue  du  Monde  CaihdUque;  Chr.  J.  Jagemann,  Geschichte  des 
Lebens  und  der  Schriften  des  Galileo  Galilei,  1784;  Drinkwater,  Life  of  Galileo ;  Selmi, 
Nd  Trecentesimo  NataUsio  di  Galileo  in  Pisa,  1864 ;  P.  Feliciani  FHosofta  Positiva  di  GaU- 
leo,\%^-,'^.\fo\Ayn}Xt  Der  Inquisition---Prooes8  des  G,  6<.,1870;  Galileo  and  hie  Condem- 
nation,  Rambler  (Lend.),  Jan.  1852 ;  Case  of  Galileo,  Dublin  Beview,  Oct.  1865— specially 
worthy  of  consultation;  The'  Martyrdom  of  Galileo^  North  British  Beview,  Not.  1860, 
in  reply  to  Biot  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1858 ;  Abb6  Castelnau,  Vie,  Travaux,  Proch, 
etc.  de  Gala.,' ^9X13,  1870.  Th.  Henry  Martin,  Galilee  et  les  Droits  de  la  Science,  1868. 
Galileo's  *'  System  of  the  World**  was  tanslated  into  English  by  Thomas  Salnsbmy, 
foL    Lend.,  1641. 

Giovanni  Battista  Vico,  as  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
(1668-1744)  stands  foremost  among  the  philosophers  of  modern  times. 
lie  was  bom  in  Kaples,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
philosophy,  philology  and  history.  Living  in  an  age  when  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  had  become  popular  in  Italy,  he  attacked  the  psycho- 
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logical  method  as  the  exclusive  process  of  philosophic  investigation, 
maintained  the  validity  of  common  sense,  and  upheld  the  import- 
ance of  historic  and  philological  studies.  His  writings,  De  Ratioixe 
Studiorum^  1708,  De  Antiquiasima  Italorum  Sapientiay  1710,  and 
Jus  IFniversale,  1720,  containing  his  De  Uno  et  Unvoerai  Juris  Prinr 
oipio  et  Fhuy  his  De  Coiistantia  PhilosqphiwB^d  De  Constantia  Phi- 
lolofficBy  form  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  PHyidpii  di  Sdema  Nuova^ 
1722,  in  which  he  develops  his  theory  of  the  history  of  civilization. 
Of  this  work,  twice  re-written,  he  published  two  editions,  one  in  1730, 
and  another  in  17^.  In  his  introductory  writings  he  discusses  the 
question  of  method,  particularly  as  applied  to  moral  and  juridical 
science,  and  strives  to  evolve  a  metaphysical  theory  from  the  analysis 
of  the  roots  of  the  Latin  language  and  from  the  general  study  of  philo- 
logy, which,  according  to  him,  embraces  all  the  facts  of  historical  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  consists  essentially  in  a  relation  of  causality  be- 
tween the  knowing  principle  and  the  knowable;,  since  the  mind  can 
only  know  that,  which  it  can  produce  through  its  own  activity;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mind  can  only  know  those  data  of  experience,  which  it  can 
convert  into  truth  by  a  process  of  reason.  This  conversion,  in  which, 
according  to  Vico,  lies  the  principle  of  all  science,  neither  the  psycho- 
logical method,  nor  the  geometrical  process  introduced  by  Descartes, 
can  effect;  it  can  only  be  produced  by  a  method  in  which  certainty 
and  truth,  authority  and  reason,  philology  and  philosophy  become 
united  and  harmonized,  so  as  to  embrace  the  necessary  principles  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  contingent  productions  of  human  activity.  To 
establish  a  fact  which  may  be  converted  into  truth,  to  find  a  principle 
which  has  its  basis  in  experience  and  common  sense,  yet  is  in  harmony 
with  the  eternal  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  problem  of  metaphysics. 
This  fact  or  this  principle,  according  to  Vico,  is  to  be  found  in  God  alone, 
the  only  true  "  Ens,"  who,  being  an  infinite  cause,  contains  in  himself 
all  facts  and  all  intelligence.  Thus  Divine  Providence,  acting  in  no 
mysterious  way,  but  through  the  spontaneous  development  of  human 
activity,  is  the  basis  of  all  history,  which  reveals  itself  in  the  evolution 
of  language,  mythology,  religion,  law  and  government. 

Whether  we  accept  the  Mosaic  account,  which  points  out  a  state  of 
degradation  as  a  consequence  of  the  Fall,  or  admit  a  primitive  condition 
of  barbarism,  it  is  certain  that  at  a  remote  period  the  human  race  was 
in  a  condition  not  far  above  that  of  the  brutes.  .  Gigantic  in  stature, 
their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  men  roamed  through  the  forests  Avhich 
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covered  the  earth,  without  family,  language,  laws,  or  gods.  Tet  within 
them,  though  latent,  there  were  the  principles  of  humanity,  sympathy, 
sociability,  pudor,  honor  and  liberty,  which,  called  forth  by  extraordi- 
nary events,  gradually  raised  them  from  animality  to  the  firet  condition 
of  human  beings.  This  awakening  was  caused  by  terrific  phenomena 
of  nature,  which,  stimulating  the  mind  to  consciousness,  brought  a 
portion  of  mankind  under  the  influence  of  a  supernatural  power,  and 
induced  a  number  of  individuals,  male  and  female,  to  take  refuge  in 
caverns  and  to  commence  the  formation  of  families.  From  this  point 
the  dynamic  process  of  civilization  was  subject  to  certain  laws,  which 
have  presided  over  the  development  of  all  history.  Prominent  among 
these  laws  is  that  which  has  produced  the  univereal  belief  of  ail  people 
in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  marriage  and  burial,  which  fi'om 
the  fii'st  became  the  iTMe  foedera  humanitatis.  This  law  manifests  itself 
in  all  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  is  divided  into  thi'ee  different 
ages,  the  divine,  the  heroic,  and  tlie  human.  The  divine  age  is  tlio 
fii-st  stage  of  civilization,  when  the  chief  of  the  family  is  king  and 
priest,  ruling  over  his  subordinates  as  the  delegate  of  heaven.  It  is 
the  age  of  the  origin  of  language,  rude  and  concrete ;  the  age  of  sacred 
or  hieroglyphic  characters ;  of  right  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  of  a  jurisprudence  identified  with  theology, — ^the  age  of 
idolatry,  divination,  mythology,  auspices  and  oracles.  The  heroic  age 
has  its  bii-th  when  that  portion  of  mankind  which  had  remained  in  a* 
savage  condition,  seeks  refuge  from  the  violence  of  their  companions, 
still  more  degraded  than  themselves,  in  the  homes  of  those  families  al- 
ready established,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  altars  erected  on  the  heights. 
The  new-comers  are  admitted  into  the  family  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing servants  of  their  defenders,  who  now  claim  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  gods,  and  heroes  by  right  of  birth  and  power.  Thus  the  primitive 
families  are  the  rulers  of  the  community,  enjoying  rights  which  are 
not  accorded  to  slaves — such  as  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  the  pos- 
session of  land,  etc.  Gradually  the  number  of  slaves  increases ;  they 
become  restless  under  the  domination  of  their  masters,  who  after  long 
struggle  are  finally  constrained  to  grant  them  some  of  their  rights. 
Hence  the  origin  of  agrarian  laws,  patronages,  serfs,  patricians,  vas- 
sals, and  plebeians,  and  with  them  the  rise  of  cities,  subject  to  aristo- 
cratic government.  Meantime  language,  losing  some  of  its  primitive 
rudeness,  becomes  imaginative  and  mythologic ;  its  characters  become 
more  fantastic  and  universal;  law  is  no  longer  from  the  gods,  but  from 
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the  heroes,  though  Btill  identified  with  force ;  and  the  duel  and  retalia- 
tion take  place  of  sacerdotal  justice.  Li  tliis  period  the  predominance 
of  imagination  is  so  great,  that  general  types  become  represented  by 
proper  names,  and  accepted  as  historical  characters.  Thus  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  Egyptians  finds  a  personification  in  Ilermes,  the  heroism 
of  ancient  Greece  in  Hercules,  and^  its  poetry  in  Ilomer.  So  Romulus 
and  the  other  kings  of  ancient  Rome,  in  whom  periods  of  ci%-ilization 
have  been  personified,  descend  to  posterity  as  historical  characters. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  democracy  the  himian  age  appears ; 
and  with  it  aristocratic  or  democratic  republics  and  modera  monarchies, 
established  more  or  less  on  the  equality  of  the  people.  Language  be- 
comes more  and  more  positive,  and  prose  and  poetry  more  natuml  and 
more  philosophic ;  religion  loses  a  great  part  of  its  mji:hological  charac- 
ter, and  tends  to  morality  and  to  refinement  Civil  and  political 
equality  is  extended,  natural  right  is  considered  superior  to  civil  legali- 
ty, and  private  right  becomes  distinguished  fix)ra  public.  In  the  per- 
fection of  democratic  governments  there  is  only  one  exception  to  equali- 
ty, and  that  is  wealth.  But  wealth  is  the  cause  of  corruption  in  those 
who  possess  it,  and  of  envy  and  passion  in  those  who  desire  it.  Hence 
abuse  of  power,  discords,  insurrections,  and  civil  wara,  from  which 
monarchy  often  arises  as  a  guarantee  of  public  order.  Monarchy 
failing,  the  country  which  is  rent  by  corruption  and  anarchy  will 
finally  fall  by  conquest,  or,  in  the  absence  of  conquest,  it  will  relapse 
into  a  state  of  barbarism  equal  to  that  which  preceded  the  divine  age, 
with  the  only  difference  that  the  first  was  a  barbarism  of  nature,  the 
second  will  be  a  barbarism  of  reflection ;  the  one  is  ferocious  and 
beastly,  the  other  is  perfidious  and  base.  Only  after  a  long  period  of 
decadence  will  that  nation  again  begin  the  course  of  civilization,  pass- 
ing tlux)ugh  its  different  stages,  liable  again  to  fall  and  rise,  thus  re- 
volving in  an  indefinite  series  of  "Corsi"  and  "Ricorsi,"  which  ex- 
press the  static  and  the  dynamic  conditions  of  human  society. 

This  theory  was  evolved  by  Vico  from  the  liistory  of  Rome, 
making  that  the  typical  history  of  mankind,  whose  principal  fea- 
tures are  repeated  .n  the  histories  of  all  nations.  Thus  the  same 
law  manifests  itself  again  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empii-e,  when 
in  the  dark,  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  times,  tlie  divine,  the 
heroic,  and  the  human  ages  reappear.  Civilization  therefore  in  a 
given  people,  that  is  to  say,  their  pregi-ess  frem  brutal  force  to 
right,  from  authority  to  reason,  and  from  selfishness  to  justice,  is 
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not  the  work  of  legislators  and  philosophers,  not  the  result  of  com- 
mnnication  with  other  communities ;  but  it  is  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  their  own  activity  working  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
terior circumstances.  The  primitive  elements  of  their  civilization 
are  found  only  in  the  structure  of  their  language  and  mythology,  their 
poetry  and  traditions.  The  "  Scienza  Nuova,"  according  to  Vico,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  theology,  for  it  shows  the  pennanent  action 
of  Divine  Providence  in  human  history ;  and  as  a  philosophy,  for  it 
establishes  the  basis  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  human 
society,  points  out  the  origin  of,  its  fundamental  ideas,  and  distinguishes 
the  real  from  the  mythical  in  the  history  of  nations.  This  distinction, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  history  of  Eome,  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  researches  of  Niebuhr,  Schwegler,  and  Monmisen. 
The  book  of  Vico  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  natural  history  of 
mankind  and  a  philosophy  of  law,  for  it  gives  the  principles  of  all 
historical  development  and  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  natural  right,  4i8 
deduct  from  the  common  wisdom  of  the  people. 

The  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vioo  in  6  vols,  was  pablished  in  Milan,  1852-54 
(Second  Edition),  under  the  editorship  of  G.  Ferrari,  the  anthor  of  La  Mente  di  G,  B, 
VicOj  1884,  an  imiMrtant  work  on  the  New  Scienoe.  G.  Del  Gindioe  published  in 
1862,  ScritU  inediti  di  Vico,  Yioo^s  philosophy  gave  birth  to  a  considexable  branch  of 
literature  contamiDg  writings  of  oritioiBm  and  exegesis.  Among  his  contemporary 
opponents  may  be  mentioned  Damiano  Romano  in  his  Dife»a  Storica  ddk  Leggi  Greche 
ventUe  a  Boma^  eontro  Vopmitme  modema  dd  Signor  Vteo^  1736,  and  in  his  Lettere  md 
terzo  prindpio  delta  Sciema  Nuoea^  1749,  in  which  he  defends  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
laws  contained  in  the  xn.  Tables,  and  opposes  the  theory  on  spontaneous  formation  of 
language  and  civilization.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Scienza  del  IHriUo  Publico^  of  the 
Origine  deUa  Sooietd  and  other  works,  in  which  he  holds  doctrines  antagonistic  to  those 
of  Vico.  Finetti  in  his  De  PrindpOs  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  adversus  HMemm^ 
Pufendorfium^  Wcifium  et  aUaSy  1777,  and  in  his  Sommario  deiP  oppodeume  dd  mtema 
ferino,  e  lafalaitd  ddb  statoferino  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Vioo  on  the  origin  of  driliza- 
tion.  His  defense  was  undertaken  by  Emanuele  Duni  in  his  Origine  eprogreeii  dd  dt- 
tndino^  e  dd  govemo  dvUe  di  Boma^  1763,  and  in  his  Za  Scienza  dd  Costume  oema  Sietema 
dd  Diritto  tfnvoersale^  1775 ;  also  by  Ganassoni  in  his  Memoria  in  difeea  dd  Prindpio 
dd  Vico  8uW  origine  ddle  xn.  Tawle  ;  and  Eogadei  in  his  BdJ^  anUoo  stato  dd  popoU 
d' Italia  Cieliberina.  Among  Vico^s  f  ollowets  and  imitatons  may  be  mentioned  Giacomo 
Stellini,  in  his  D«  Ortu  et  Progrexau  morum^  1740,  and  in  his  EthicOj  1764;  Mario 
Pagano,  the  patriot  who  suffered  death  for  his  adhesion  to  the  Parthenopean  Eepublic, 
in  his  Saggi  pdlitid  dd  Prindpii^  Progreeeo  e  Deeadenza  ddle  Sodetd,  1785 ;  Vincenzo 
Guoco,  in  his  Platone  in  BaUa^  1804 ;  Gaetano  Filangeri,  in  his  Sdema  deUalegieiadoTiey 
.  1780-85,  who  adopts  ma^y  of  the  principles  of  Vico,  and  particularly  that  of  the  origi- 
nal inoommunicability  of  primitive  myths  among  different  people,  and  apontaaeoaa 
origin  of  historical  manifestations ;  and  Melchiore  Delfico  who,  in  his  Bicerche  ml  vera 
earaUere  deUa  Giurieprudema  Bomdna  e  d4  woicuUoriy  1796,  exaggerates  the  prind- 
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pies  of  Vice  and  falls  into  a  system  of  historical  scepticism.  XJgo  Foscolo  in  his  Du- 
corso  ddP  Origine  e  ddP  Ufflzio  deUa  LeUeratura  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Yico  on  the 
origin  and  the  nature  of  language  as  well  as  society  and  civil  government.  Gataldo 
Janelli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  Vice,  in  his  Stdla  Natura  e  Necesntu  deOa 
Scienza  ddle  Cose  e  deUe  Storie  umanSj  1817,  gives  the  critical  analysis  of  the  historical 
Synthesis,  as  expressed  in  the  JSdema  ^uova,  of  the  original  and  spontaneous  growth 
of  different  civilizations.  He  introduces  the  three  ages  of  the  senses,  imagination  and 
reason  in  histoiy,  correspondiug  to  the  divine,  heroic,  and  human  ages  of  Yico,  and  char- 
acterizes the  last  age  by  the  development  of  Tekmfia  and  Etidogia^  the  former  the 
science  of  finalities,  the  latter  that  of  causalities.  G.  D.  Eomagnosi  in  his  Ossertaamti 
suUa  Scienza  Nuowiy  1821,  and  other  works,  examines  the  doctrines  of  Yico  from  a  criti- 
cal point  of  view,  and  while  he  accepts  some  of  his  principles  he  rejects  his  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  and  holds  that  this 
is  always  the  result  of  a  derivation  from  another  people.  Luigi  Tonti  in  his  Saggio 
sopra  la  Sciema  Niuyca^  1885,  makes  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Yico,  and  dwells  particularly  on  the  relations  existing  between  Yico,  Machiavelli,  Gra- 
vina.  Herder,  and  other  jurists  and  philosophers.  F.  Predari  imdertook  the  edition  of 
Yico^s  works  in  1835,  but  he  published  only  one  volume,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical 
analysis  of  Yico^s  mind  in  relation  to  the  science  of  civilization.  0.  Gattaneo,  in 
his  Vico  e  ritaUa,  1862  (in  the  Pditecnico)^  holds  that  Yico  succeeded  in  fusing  to- 
gether Machiavelli's  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  self-interest  with  that  of  the  supre- 
macy of  reason,  as  defined  by  Grotius.  N.  Tommas^o,  in  Studi  critici,  1843,  main- 
tains that  the  idea  of  progfress  is  apparent  in  the  Scienza  Ntiova^  in  which,  although 
the  course  of  history  is  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  orbit  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  Cord  and  EicorH,  this  orbit  is  not  limited,  and  may  become  wider  and  wider  in 
the  progress  of  time.  T.  Mamiani,  in  his  Binnovamento  ddla  FUosofia  anti'ca  ItaUana^ 
1834,  adopted  the  criterium  of  the  conversion  of  fact  into  truth  as  expressed  by  Yico, 
his  doctrine  on  the  unity,  identity,  and  continuity  of  force,  the  spontaneity  of  motion 
as  belonging  to  a  principle  inherent  to  eveiy  atom  independently  of  the  mass,  and  the 
idea  of  the  indivisible,  indefinite,  and  immovable,  as  evolved  from  phenomenical  reality. 
And  so  Rosmini  and  Gioberti  have  in  their  various  works  endeavored  to  bring  his 
authority  to  the  support  of  their  theories,  while  S.  Centofanti,  in  his  Formda  lagiea 
deUa  FUoeqfia  deUa  Staria,  1845,  follows  Yioo  in  considering  historical  reality  in  its  ideal 
genesis,  in  ascending  from  experience  to  the  philosophical  idea  of  history,  and  in  con- 
necting under  one  principle  the  cosmic,  psychologic,  and  sociid  ordeis.  F. 
Carmignani,  in  his  Staria  d^  Origini  e  dei  Progressi  deUa  FUosofia  del  Diritto,  1851, 
attributes  to  him  the  origin  of  a  true  philosophy  of  jurisprudence,  and  E.  Amari, 
in  his  Critica  di  una  Scienza  ddle  Ugitiktziord  comparate,  1857,  gives  a  complete  analysis 
of  his  doctrines  having  relation  to  the  philosophical  and  historical  department  of  com- 
parative legislation.  A.  De  Carlo,  in  his  Fihsofia  secondo  %  PrtndpU  di  Vico  and  La 
Menu  ^ItaUa  e  G,  B.  Vico,  1855 ;  Yito  Fomari,  in  his  D<^  Vita  di  Cristo,  1869 ;  G. 
Zocohi,  in  his  Studi  sopra  T,  Rossi,  1865 ;  A.  Gralasso,  in  his  Dd  Sistema  HegeUano^ 
1867,  and  Dd  Metodo  Storico  dd  Vico,  1868 ;  B.  Spaventa,  Fiorentino,  Yera,  Bertini, 
Gonti,  Franchi,  MazzarcUa  and  others  have  either  adopted  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Yioo,  or  subjected  his  doctrine  to  critical  examination.  More  recently 
P.  Sicilian!,  in  his  Svl  Rinnovamento  ddln  Fihsofia  posiUva  in  Italia ,  1871,  having  exa- 
mined all  the  principal  systems  of  philosophy,  rejects  them  all,  and  contends  that  the 
reconciliation  of  modem  positivism  with  ancient  idealism  can  only  be  effected  through 
the  doctrines  of  Yioo,  from  which  he  strives  to  develop  not  only  a  historical  philosophj, 
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but  a  logical  and  metaphyiiical  doctrine.  Siciliani  is  also  the  author  of  Dante j  Oaliko 
€  Vico^  I860.  Other  works  of  criticism  on  the  philosophy  of  Vico  are  Colang«lo's 
Consideraziom  svUa  Scienza  Nuom^  1821 ;  G.  De  Oesare^s  Sommario  deUe  dottrine  dd 
Vico,  1826 ;  S.  Gallotti's  Primipii  di  una  Sdenm  Nuova  di  O,  B.  Vico,  1826 ;  P.  Jola's 
Studio  aul  Vico,  1841 ;  P.  S.  Mancini's  latorno  aUa  FUosofia  dd  Diritto,  1841 ;  Delia  Valleys 
Saggi  mUa  Scienza  della  Storia,  1844;  G.  Rooco's  Elogio  Starico  di  Q.  B.  Vico,  1844; 
D.  D'Ondes  Reggio^s  Introdvzione  ai  Prindpii  deUe  Umane  Soeietd,  1851 ;  C.  Marini's  G, 
B.  Vico  al  cnspetto  dd  Secolo  19%  1852 ;  C.  Giani's  Ddl^  Unico  PriTicipio  e  ddP  Unico  Fine 
deW  Universo  DiHUo,  1855 ;  E.  Fagnani's  DeUa  necesdtd  e  ddT  ueo  ddla  ZHmuxzume 
teHtificata  dalla  Scicma  Huom  di  Ftt»,  1 857 ;  B.  Fontana's  La  Filosofia  neOa  Storia,  1868  ; 
J.  Merletta's  G.  B.  Vico  e  la  Sapienza  anticfiisaima  degli  ItaUani,  1869 ;  G.  De  Luca's 
S(tggio  <mtohgico  9uUe  dottnne  ddP  AqtUnate  e  del  Vico,  1870 ;  C.  Gantoni^s  G.  B,  Vico, 
1867.  In  Germany  the  philosophy  of  Vico  found  interpreters  in  F.  K.  Savigny  in  hia 
Niebu/ir,  1842 ;  E.  Gans  in  his  preface  to  HegePs  Philosophy  of  History  ;  G.  Jacoby  in  hia 
Cantoni  uber  Vico,  1869 ;  F.  A.  Wolflf  in  the  Museum  der  Altert/iumswissenschaft,  1807 ; 
G.  Orelli  in  his  Vico  and  Niebvhr,  1816;  G.  Weber,  the  translator  of  the  Sdema  Nuova, 
1822  ;  Goschel  in  the  Zerstreute  Matter,  1837 ;  Gauer  in  the  Germanic  Museum,  1857 ; 
and  0.  £.  Miiller,  the  translator  of  Vioo^s  minor  works,  1854.  In  France,  M.  Michelet  has 
interpreted  his  doctrines  in  his  Principes  de  la  PhUosophie  de  VEistoire,  1827 ;  BaUanche, 
in  his  Prole gomdnes  d  la  Palingenesie  Socidle,  and  in  his  Qjrphee,  1830 ;  V.  Cousin,  in  his 
Introduction  d  Vllistoire  de  la  PhUosophie,  1881 ;  Lerminior,  in  his  Introduction  generale 
d  VEistoire  du  Droit,  1829 ;  Jouffroy,  in  his  Melanges  PhUosophiques,  1834 ;  Bouchez, 
in  his  Introduction  d  la  Science  de  VHisUdre,  1844 ;  the  anonymous  author  of  la  Science 
Nouvdlepa/r  Vico,  1844  ;  Adam  Franck,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants,  1867;  H.  deFerron, 
in  his  Theorie  du  Progres,  1869 ;  Vacherot,  in  hie  Science  et  Conscience,  1870 ;  F.  Lau- 
rent, in  his  Etudes  sur  VHistcire  de  PHumaniti,  vol  xviil,  1870;  Barthlom^,  in  the 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  PhUosophiques,  voL  vi ;  F.  Boullier  in  his  Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie 
Cartesienne,  1854 ;  C.  Benouyier,  in  his  Manud  de  la  Philosoplde  Moderns,  1842 ;  and  A. 
Comte  in  his  letter  to  John  St.  Mill.  Qf.  Littr6,  A,  Comte  et  la  PhUosophie  Positive,  1861. 
Among  the  English  philosophers,  John  Stuart  Mill  has  given  attention  to  the  historical 
principles  of  Vico  in  his  System,  of  Loffic.  Of.  Vioo's  "  New  Science  and  Ancient  Wisdom  of 
Italians,^'  in  Foreign  Bevieto,  Lond.,  toL  t.,  p.  380 ;  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,  zzxiy., 


The  philosophic  revohition  which  began  with  Descartes  in  France, 
soon  extended  to  Italy  and  manifested  itself  in  the  two  forms  of  Psycho- 
logism  (or  Idealism),  and  Sensualism, — ^represented  by  Descartes  and 
Malebranche  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Locke  and  Condillac  on  the  other. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  P^chologism  of  Descartes  were  Tommaso  Gomelio  (d. 
1684),  who  in  his  Progymnasmata  Physiea,  1688,  tried  to  blend  the  doctrines  of  Te- 
lesio  with  the  method  of  the  French  philosopher;  Mjchelangelo  Fardella  (b.  1650),  the 
friend  of  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  and  the  author  of  Universm  Philosop?ii(B  Systema^ 
1691 ;  Paolo  Doria,  who  in  his  Difesa  ddla  Metaflsica,  1782,  opposed  the  doctrines  of 
Locke ;  Constantino  Grimaldi,  who  in  his  Discussiotii  Istoriche,  Teologiche  e  FUosofichCj 
1725,  yindicated  the  Cartesian  philosophy  against  the  attacks  of  the  Aristotelians  of 
his  age  ;  and  Fortunato  da  Brescia,  the  author  of  PliUosophia  Mentis  metJiocUce  traetata^ 
1749.    Among  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  may  also  be  mentioned  S.  Basso,  Philosophies 
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KaturdUs  adcerma  Aristotdem,  libri  12,  1631.  The  following  writers  belong  to  the 
school  of  Deacortes  through  their  affinities  with  Malebranche :  Cardinal  Geidil  0*^18- 
1802),  who  held  to  the  yision  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  and  opposed  the  Sensualism 
of  Locke,  the  Ontologism  of  Wolff,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Among  his  numerons 
works  the  following  relate  to  philosophical  subjects :  L'immateriaUte  de  Vdme  deniontri 
cantre  Locke;  DefenMe  4u  sentiment  du  P.  Malebranche— sur  la  nature  et  r&rigine  des 
,  ideee  eontre  Vexamen  de  Mr,  Locke  ;  AnU-EmUe,  cr^  Refiexione  mr  ki  Viecrie  et  la  pra- 
tique  de  VeduoaHon  eontre  lee  pnndpee  de  Boueeeau;  Traite  dee  combats  singitUers; 
Dmowrs  pfiiloeopIUqties  sur  rkamme;  Dimostrcmone  matematica  eorvtro  VeiemUd  ddla 
materia  ;  DeW  infinito  Assoiuto  eoneiderato  neUa  grandeaa  ;  Esame  e  confutasiime  dei 
prindpa  ddla  FUosofia  Woiflana;  Introdtuione  aUo  Studio  ddia  EeUgione:  Tommaso 
Boesi,  contemporary  of  Vioo,  and  author  of  La  Mente  Sovrana  ;  Vincenzo  MioeH,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentorj  strove  to  reconcile  Christian  Idealism  with 
the  Eleatio  doctrines,  and  whose  system  may  be  found  in  Y.  Di  Gioanni^s  work :  MiceU^ 
awero  deff  Ente  Uno  e  Beale,  1864 ;  Y.  PaUnieri,  who  defended  Christianity  against  the 
materialistic  doctrines  of  Frerdt  and  other  French  writers ;  Carii,  who  in  his  Blementi 
di  MoroU^  1741,  attempted  a  phUosophioal  confutation  of  Rousseau  on  the  inequality 
of  men ;  T.  Y.  Falletti,  who,  in  his  work  on  Condillac,  established  the  principle  of  know- 
ledge on  the  idea  of  being  as  evolved  from  the  Ego;  Draghetti,  who  founded  his 
Psychology  on  moral  instinct  and  reason ;  G.  Torelli,  in  his  treatise  De  NihOh^  1758; 
V.  Chiavacd  in  his  Saggio  svUa  grandeeda  diDio;  C.  DegUOrazi  in  his  Metodo  wu- 
versaU  di  fiiosofare,  1788  ;  K  Pini  (1750-1815),  au&or  of  the  Protobgia,  a  Latin  work, 
in  which  he  established  all  principles  of  knowledge  and  morality  on  the  unity  of  the 
Divine  Nature ;  P.  Giovenale,  who  in  his  8dUs  inteUigeniuB,  eui  non  suacedit  nox^  Ivmen 
indefidens  ac  inextinguibile  ^uminans  omnem  hominem,  1746,  sought  in  divine  illumina- 
tion the  source  of  all  science ;  Tellino,  who  in  his  Theses  PhUosophiccs  de  Infinko,  1660, 
ascended  to  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge  ;  a  principle  which 
was  also  regarded  as  transcendental  by  Pasqualigo  in  DisptOationes  Metaph^siecs,  1616, 
by  M.  Terralavoro  in  Metaphysioa^  1672,  and  by  R.  O.  Boschovich  in  SttSa  Legge  tU  Con- 
tinuitd,  1750. 

^^^hile  the  preceding  writers  were  ohaiacterized  by  a  Platonio  tendency,  13ie  follow- 
ing professed  themselves  disciples  of  Aristotle :  J.  Liceto^  In  his  2>0  Ortu  Anunof  Humane, 
1592 ;  De  Intdkctu  Agente,  1627.  De  Laoemis  antiguorum  reconditis  ;  De  AnnuUs  anii- 
guis  ;  Apologia  pro  Aristotde  Atheismi  accusato;  De  Pietate  Aristotdis;  G.  Polizzo,  in 
his  PhOosophiccB  DisputaH^neSj  1673 ;  A.  Andrioli,  in  his  PhSotophia  Expertme/UdUs^  1703 ; 
F.  Langbi,  in  his  Notissima  Pkilos^Mi,  1679 ;  G.  Morandi,  in  his  Oursus  Phihupkiei, 
16G7  ;  A.  Mas5.  in  his  Theatrum  PIdiosophioum,  1653 ;  S.  Serbelloni,  in  his  Phihsophia, 
1657 ;  S.  Spinola,  in  his  Noviesima  PhUosoplda^  1678 ;  G.  Ambrosini,  in  his  Met^iodus 
inventiva,  1625 ;  G.  B.  De  Benedetti,  m  his  Philosophia  Peripatetiea,  1688 ;  A.  Rooco,  in 
his  EsercitazioniJUosofiehe,  1633.  As  Empiricists  more  independent  of  scholastio  influence 
may  he  mentioned  G.  A.  Borelli,  the  eminent  scientist,  in  his  great  work,  DeMotu  Amma- 
liiim,  1630,  in  which  animal  mechanics  were  established  on  scientific  principles ;  L.  Maga- 
lotti,  in  his  Lettere  famigUari  against  Atheism,  1637;  G.  Grand!,  author  of  a  Logic  in 
which  he  opposed  Scholasticism,  1695,  and  of  Diaeresiy  in  which  he  refuted  the  doc- 
trines of  P.  Ceva,  as  expressed  in  his  Ph£losop?iia  IfowhAntiquaj  1726,  a  work  written  in 
Latin  verses,  intended  as  a  confutation  of  Gassendi,  Descartes,  and  Copernicus ;  M.  A. 
Severino,  who  in  his  Pansofla,  1650,  strove  to  investigate  natoze  through  the  study  of 
ancient  monuments.  G.  G.  Magneno  preoeded  Gassendi  in  the  restoration  of  the 
atomistic  philosophy  in  his  Demooritiu  reoiviseens,  and  in  De  BestauraUone  PhSosophiua 
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Dem,  Epicurea,  1648 ;  G.  JL  Ciassi  anticipated  Leibnitz  in  the  doctrine  of  Monades,  in 
hiB  Intorno  aUe  Forze  Vite^  1678,  and  F.  Algarotti  called  the  attention  of  his  contem- 
poraries to  the  works  of  Newton  in  his  Newtoniaimmo^  1733.  The  philoeophy  of  Wolff 
found  an  exponent  in  the  author  of  InatUutiones  Philasop/iiai  WolflancSj  1754,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz  was  interpreted  in  the  works  of  B.  Trevisani  and  T.  Cattaneo. 
Meanwhile  the  questions  as  to  the  soul  of  animals,  and  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
body,  were  treated  by  G.  Gadonid  In  DiBsertazkme  epistotare,  1768 ;  P.  Faasoni,  in  Librv 
svW  anima  deUe  bestie;  L.  Barbini,  I^u^fvo  Sistema  intorno  off  anima  deibruti,  1750; 
J.  H.  Sbaragli,  Entdechia,  8eu  anima  senntiva  brutorum  denumstrata  contra  Gartmum^ 
1716 ;  P.  D.  Pino,  Trattato  topra  Veaaenza  ddP  anima  ddU  bestie^  1766 ;  C.  Vitale, 
Vuniane  deW  anima  col  eorpo,  1775 ;  P.  Papi,  SuW  anima  ddle  bestie,  1706 ;  G.  P.  Monti, 
Anima  brutorum,  1742 ;  B.  Corte,  Sid  tempo  in  cvi  H  infonde  Vanima  ndfeto^  1702. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Empiricism  was 
greatly  extended.  At  first  it  remained  independent,  but  it  soon  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Condillac. 

Among  the  early  Empiridsts  of  that  age  may  be  mentioned  De  Martini,  Logvoa  seu 
Ars  cogitandi,  1728;  A.  FuginelU,  Principia  Metaphj/sica  geometricamethodopertractata, 
1755 ;  A,  Visconti,  Theaea  ex  Uhiveraa  P/iUoaophia,  1741 ;  A.  Sanctis,  DeOepaaaiani  e  tizi 
ddP  inteOetto  ;  0.  Fromond,  Nova  Introdtustio  ad  PhOoaophiam,  1718 ;  N.  Spedalieri,  Dei 
JHriUideiP  Uomo,  1791;  F.  M.  Zanotti,  philosophical  works,  1768;  P.  Longano,  DeW 
Uomo  naturale,  1764 ;  G.  Boccalossi,  SvBa  Bifleaaione,  1788 ;  I.  M.  Amati,  Et^iica  ex  tem- 
pore coneinnata,  1721 ;  P.  Yerri,  philosophical  works,  1788 ;  G.  Baldinotti,  Tentaminum 
Metaphpaicorum^  lAbri  8,  and  De  Beeta  Humanai  Mentia  Inatitutione,  1787 ;  G.  Tettoni, 
PrindpU  dd  Diritto  naturale,  1771 ;  G.  Gapocasale,  Curaua  PhUoaop^tieua,  1792;  I.  Bian- 
ohi,  Meditasioni;  L.  A.  Moxatori,  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Italy,  and  of  Ddle  Forze 
deff  Intendmento,  1745,  DeOa  Forta  deUa  Fantaaia,  and  La  FUoaqfia  Morale,  1785 ;  G.Y. 
Gravina,  the  author  of  De  Origine  Juria  Homani,  1700,  and  La  Bagione  poetiea,  1704. 
The  influence  of  the  Sensnalistio  School  of  France  was  chiefly  introduced  into  Italy 
through  the  translation  of  Locke's  "  Baaay  on  the  Uhderatanding^^  by  Francesco  Soave, 
a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Somasohi,  and  the  author  of  Inatittmoni  di  Logiea, 
Metqflaiea  e  Morale,  1810,  and  of  many  other  phOoeophical  works,  all  moulded  on  the 
philoeophy  of  Locke.  His  Institueioni  have  long  been  the  text-book  of  philosophical 
instruction  in  the  Oolleges  of  Northern  Italy.  The  translations  of  the  writings  of 
Bonnet,  D'Alembert,  Bonsseau,  Helvetius,  Holbaoh,  De  Tracy,  and,  above  all,  the 
philosophical  works  of  Gondillao  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  doctrine,  .and  the 
philosophy  of  the  senses  became  predominant  in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  personal  influence  of  Gondillao,  who  resided  for  ten  years  at  the  Gourt 
of  Parma  as  tutor  to  a  Bourbon  prince,  greatly  oontributed  to  this  result.  The 
philosophical  text-books  written  in  Latin  by  P.  Mako  and  S.  Storcheneau,  both  German 
writers,  also  greatly  added  to  the  propagation  of  Sensualism  in  the  Italian  Schools. 
Among  the  representativeB  of  this  philoeophy  may  be  mentioned,  besides  Soave  already 
named,  G.  C.  Bini,  Lettere  Teologiche  eMetaflaiche,  1746 ;  Pavesi,  ElementaLogieea,  Mctfi- 
phyaieea,  et  PhU.  MoraHa,  1793 ;  F.  Barkovich,  Saggio  aiitte  paaaioni  ;  C.  Rezzonico,  SnUa 
FUoaofUi  dd  Seodo  18',  1778 ;  M.  De  Tomaso,  Inatittmoni  diMetaflaiea,  1804 ;  I.  Valdns- 
tri,  Lezioni  di  anaUai  ddle  Idee,  1807 ;  T.  V.  Lomonaoo,  AnaUai  ddla  aenaibiUtd,  1809  ; 
P.  Schedoni,  Ddle  morali  influeme,  1810 ;  Cestari,  Tentativo  aeoondo  ddla  rigen&razione 
ddle  Sdenae,  1804;  I.  Abbdi,  JBHementa  Logicea  et  Metaphyaicea^  1829,  Ddle  Cognizioni 
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umans,  1833,  and  Lett&re  a  FHomato  suUe  crcdeme  primtive,  1835  ;  and  Paao,  Elementa 
PhUosophuB  Moralis.  On  the  same  basis  Cioognara  sought  to  establish  .^Esthetics,  in 
his  Del  BeOo,  1815 ;  M.  Cesarotti,  Philology,  in  his  SuOa  FUosoJla  ddle  Seieme,  1806 ;  P. 
Costa,  Rhetoric,  in  his  Dd  modo  di  eomporre  U  idee^  and  P.  BorreUi,  under  the  name  of 
Lallebasque,  Psychology,  in  his  Principii  delia  Genealogia  dd  Penaiero^  1817. 

To  counteract  these  materialistic  tendencies,  some  writers  endeav- 
ored to  construct  a  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  Revelation,  wliile  others 
soi^ht  refuge  in  a  kind  of  Eclecticism. 

Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned  Premoli,  De  esi^tentia  i)«,  1754 ;  G.  B.  Biccioli, 
De  dktinctione  enUum  in  Deo  et  in  ereaturis^  1709  ;  F.  M.  Sicco,  LogiccB  et  Metaph,  Imti- 
tuUmies,  1741 ;  P.  A.  Semeiy,  Triennium  PhiUmphiciun^  1708 ;  O.  A.  Ferrari,  PhUoso- 
phia  PeripaZetica  adi>er»u8  veteres  et  reemsiores  prceaertkn  PMbeopko^^  1748;  and  G. 
Leti,  NQiiX  sub  Sole  Novum^  and  De  unioo  rerum  naturaiium  formaU  prineipio,  seu  de 
Spiritu  MateriaU,  1718.  Among  the  second  class  were  Ceva,  already  mentioned; 
Maria  0.  Agnesi,  ProposUiones  PkHoeopfdcce,  1738 ;  E.  Corsini,  Listitutionee  PhUotophtca 
ae  MatemailccBy  1731 ;  G.  Gorini,  Antropologia^  1758 ;  Luini,  MedUaztone  FUoeofica, 
1778;  0. 1.  Ansaldi,  Btflessioihi  siiBa  FiUmfia  Morale,  1738,  De  iradUions  prindpiorum 
kgis  naturalis,  1742, .  and  Vindidm  Maupertuisiana,  1754 ;  G.  B.  Scaxella,  Ekmesda 
Logica,  OfitologicB,  PsyeologuB  et  TeologuB  naturaUe,  1703 ;  and  above  aU,  Antonio  Geno- 
vesi  (1712-1769)  in  his  Meinmta  Metaphyeicea,  1788  ;  Flementoj^m  ArUs  Logko-Critkcg^ 
1759;  InMtitusioni  deUe  Scienze  MetafMche;  Logica  pei  GiovanetU;  Diceosina  or  moral 
sdenoe ;  MeditaziorU  FUoaofiche;  EUmenU  di  Fiaioa  eperimentale  ;  and  in  hiaZezioni  di 
Commerdo  e  di  Eeonoma  CivUe,  which  work  oontains  his  leotares  on  political  economy, 
delivered  from  the  chair  established  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  1754,  by  hxB 
friend  Interi,  a  wealthy  Florentine  who  resided  in  that  city.  To  this  same  School 
may  be  referred  J.  Galiani,  the  author  of  TrcttUUo  ddla  moneta^  1750,  and  the 
Dialogues  aur  le  Commerce  de  bie,  1770 ;  F.  Bianchini,  who,  in  his  StoHa  Um'veraale, 
1697,  strove  to  separate  history  from  its  l^^ndaiy  elements  by  a  philofiophio  intezpre- 
tation  of  ancient  monuments ;  P.  Giannone,  who,  in  his  Storia  dvUe  dd  Begno  di 
Nupoli^  1724,  put  in  evidence  the  nsorpations  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  and  boldly 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  latter ;  and  Cesare  Beccaria,  the  author  of  Dei  Delitti 
e  ddle  Pene^  1764 — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to  a  radical  re- 
form of  penal  law  in  Europe.  Gl  Storia  ddla  Letteratura  JtaUana  di  G.  Tiraboschi, 
1826-36 ;  Ddla  Storia  e  deW  Indole  d'ogni  FHoaofia  di  A.  Cromaeiano  (Appiano  Buona- 
f  ede),  1782-84 ;  Ddla  RisUmrasione  d'ogni  FUoaofia  nei  SecoU  15®,  16®,  17®,  by  the  same 
writer,  1785-89 ;  DdP  Origine  e  Progreseo  d'ogni  Letteroitura,  by  G.  Andrds ;  /  SeeoU 
ddla  Letteratura  ItaUana,  di  G.  B.  Comiani  eontinuata  da  S.  Ticozzi  e  0.  Ugoni,  1856 ; 
Storia  ddla  Letteratura  ItaUana  nd  Seoolo  18%  di  A  Lombard!,  J  827 ;  Histoire  Utteraire 
d'TtaUe,  par  P.  L.  QiDgnkxe—continuee  par  F.  Salfi,  1834;  Storia  ddla  Letteratura 
ItaUana,  di  G.  Maffei,  1853 ;  J^<nia  ddla  Letteratura  ItaUana^  di  P.  Tgrn'ii''*"^  Ghidici, 
1855.  Cf.  also  Supplementi  alia  Storia  ddla  Filoaofladi  Tennemann,  by  Bomagnosi  and 
Poll,  1834.  On  Genovesi  cf .  Oenoveai  by  S.  Baooiopi,  1871,  and  on  Beocaria  Beceana 
e  U  Diritto  Penak  by  0.  Oantil,  1863. 

Contemporary  Philosophy. 
The  predominance  of  French  philosophy,  in  the  eighteenth  and  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  made  the  ideas  of  the  French 
encyclopcedists  and  sensualists  popular  among  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  of  Italy.  The  progress  of  natural  science,  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  contributed  to  foster  the  habit  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, while  the  national  spirit  which  had  penetrated  Italian  litera- 
ture from  the  age  of  Dante,  became  more  powerful  than  ever,  especially 
through  the  writings  of  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who,  in  his  MiaogoMo^  earnestly 
opposed  the  prevailing  influence  of  French  thought,  and  in  his  ti-age- 
dies  strove  to  excite  his  conntrymen  to  noble  and  independent  deeds  • 
by  the  dramatic  representation  of  ancient  patriotism.  This  spirit 
was  afterwards  kept  alive  by  the  poetry  of  Ugo  Foscolo  and  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  the  satires  of  Farini  and  Giusti,  the  political  writings  of 
Mazzini,  the  historical  novels  of  Guerrazzi  and  Azeglio,  the  tragedies 
of  Manzoni  and  Niccolini,  tind  the  historical  works  of  Carlo  Troya, 
Colletta,  Carlo  Botta,  find  Cesare  Balbo.  But  no  department  of  mental 
activity  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  fidvance  of  the  national  sen- 
timent as  philosophy,  which,  embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 
aimed  to  give  them  a  scientific  basis  and  a  rational  direction.  In  its 
development  it  passed  through  the  same  phases  as  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  adjusting  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  yet  keeping 
on  the  whole  an  independent  character.  The  Italian  contemporary 
philosophy  may  be  divided  as  follows :  1.  Empiricism.  2.  Criticism. 
3.  Idealism.  4.  Ontologism.  *  5.  Absolute  Idealism  or  Hegelianism. 
6.  Scholasticism.     7.  Positivism. 

I.  EMPmidSM.  Of  this  School  Melchion-e  Gioja  (1767-1829)  is 
the  first  representative.  He  was  born  in  Piacenza,  and  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  national  independence.  With  the 
advent  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  he  entered  public  life,  and  advocated  a 
Bepublican  government.  Under  the  Cisalpine  Kepublic  he  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  and  director  of  national  statistics.  With  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  retired  from  oflSce ;  and  twice  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  his  liberal  views.  Accepting  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and 
Condillac,  Gioja  strove  to  apply  them  to  the  social  and  economic 
sciences  in  the  defence  of  human  rights,  and  the  promotion  of  wealth, 
and  happiness  among  the  people.  In  his  Elementi  di  FUoBofia^  1818, 
he  defines  the  nature  of  external  observation,  and  describes  its  methods 
its  instruments,  its  rules,  and  the  other  means  through  which  its  sphere 
may  be  extended.  The  foundation  of  all  science,  according  to  him, 
lies  in  the  science  of  Statistics,  which  supplies  the  phenomena  of  scien- 
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tific  investigation,  classifies  them,  and  brings  them  nnder  general  laws. 
Thus  Statistic  embraces  nature  and  mind,  man  and  society;  itoiigi- 
nates  in  philosophy  and  ends  in  politics,  ^o  which  it  reveals  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  nations,  wealth,  poverty,  education,  ignorance,  virtue, 
and  vice.  This  process  he  follows  in  his  FUosofia  delia  Statiaticaj  1826, 
in  which  he  reduces  all  economic  and  political  phenomena  to  certaiu 
fundamental  categories,  the  bases  of  social  science,  and  the  criteria  of 
productive  forces  in  society.  He  follows  the  same  method  in  defining 
the  nature  of  social  merit  in  his  Dd  Merita  e  deUe  liicompense^  1818 ; 
fixing  its  constituent  elements,  he  verifies  them  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  by  their  presence  or  absence  traces  the  different  degrees  of  their 
civilization.  A  follower  of  Condillac  in  psychology,  Gioja  is  the  disci- 
ple of  Bacon  in  his  method,  and  of  BenlLam  in  his  morals  The  gen- 
eral good  constitutes  the  source  of  duty,  right,  and  virtue  ;  even  self- 
sacrifice  springs  from  utility.  Imagination  and  illusion  play  a  great 
part  in  human  life,  indeed  it  is  only  through  these  faculties  that  man 
excels  other  animals.  Through  them  he  loves  fame,  wealth,  and  power, 
his  greatest  motives  to  action.  Virtue  itself  finds  its  best  compensation 
m  illusion,  and  religion  has  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  statesman  no  other 
value  than  the  influence  it  exerts  on  the  people.  Gioja  wrote  also 
Teoria  Oimle  e  PeruUedd  Bivorzio  ;  Indole^  Estermone  e  VarUaggi 
della  Statistica  ;  Nuovo  Prospetto  deUe  Soieme  Eoonomiche  ;  Ideolo- 
gia^  1822 ;  and  11  Nuovo  Galateo.  Cf.  Elogio  Storioo  di  M.  CHoja^ 
by  Romagnosi,  1829,  Diacor%o  8u  Oioja^  by  Falco,  1866,  and  Essai 
9UT  VHistovredela  PhUosophie en  Italie au ZHx-Neuvieme  Siede^hj 
Louis  Fern,  1869. 

Gian  Domenico  Romagnosi  (1761-1835),  the  eminent  jurist,  marks  a 
step  in  advance  in  the  empiric  philosophy.  He  was  bom  in  Piacenza, 
supported  the  government  of  Napoleon  in  Lombardy,  and  held  a  pro- 
fessorship of  jurisprudence  in  Parma,  Pisa,  and  Milan.  In  1818  he 
was  tried  for  treason  against  Aiistria,  and  acquitted.  His  psychologic 
doctrines  are  contained  in  his  Che  Com  e  la  Mente  Scma^  1827 ;  La 
Suprema  Eoonomia  deUC  Umano  Sapere^  1828 ;  VedutefondamerUcM 
svlC  Arte  hgica^  1832 ;  Bottrine  deUa  JSagione.  While  he  admits  the 
general  tenets  of  Condillac,  he  rejects  th^  notion  that  our  ideas  are 
but  transformed  sensations.  He  recognizes  in  the  mind  a  specific 
sense,  the  logical,  to  which  he  attributes  the  formation  of  universal 
ideas  and  ideal  syntheses.  It  is  this  faculty  which  perceives  differ- 
ences and  totalities,  as  well  as  all  relations  w^hich  form  the  chain  of 
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creation.  The  harmony  between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the 
forces  of  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy.  It  is  through 
the  logical  sense  that  that  harmony  is  reached,  and  the  connection  and 
co-ordination  of  mind  and  nature  are  effected.  Its  sphere,  however, 
is  limited  to  experience,  and  is  therefore  essentially  phenomenal.  The 
reality  of  nature,  cause,  substance  and  force  escapes  our  mind.  Mora^ 
obligation  arises  from  the  necessary  conjunction  of  our  actions  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  reference  to  our  own  perf^tion.  The  ideal  of 
this  perfection,  formed  from  experience  and  reason,  constitutes  the  ra- 
tional necessity  of  moral  order.  Right  is  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
is  in  accordance  with  that  order ;  hence  right  is  subordinate  to  duty. 
Hence,  too,  human  rights  are  iualienable  and  immutable ;  they  are  not 
ci-eated  by  law,  but  originate  in  nature,  and  culminate  in  reason. 
Civil  society  is  the  child  of  nature  and  reason,  and  not  the  offspring  of 
an  arbitrary  contract,  as  Boussean  believed.  Civilization  is  the  creation 
of  the  collective  intelligence,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ends  established  by 
nature.  It  is  both  internal  and  external ;  the  first  is  the  result  of  the 
circumstancf*8  amidst  which  a  nation  may  find  itself,  in  relation  to  its 
own  perfection  ;  the  second  is  transmitted  from  one  people  to  another, 
and  modified  by  local  causes.  As  a  general  rule,  civili^^ation  is  always 
exteriorly  transmitted  through  colonies  or  conquest,  or  communicated 
by  Thesmothetes  (law-givers),  foreign  or  native.  Bomagnosi  develops 
these  ideas  in  his  Introdusione  dUo  Stitdw  dd  Diritto  Pvblioo  Univer- 
sale^  1805  ;  Principii  deUa  Sdema  del  Diritto^  1820 ;  Delia  Natura 
e  d^  Fattori  d^  IncivUimentOj  1832.  His  DeUa  GeneHdel  Diritto 
Penaley  1791,  in  which  he  limits  the  right  of  punishment  to  the  neces- 
sity of  social  defence,  has  contributed,  not  less  than  the  work  of  Bec- 
caria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  to  the  reform  of  penal  law  in  Europe 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  complete  edition  of  Ro- 
magnosi's  works  was  published  in  Milan,  1840,  under  the  editorship  of 
A.  De  Giorgi.  Cf.  Za  Mente  di.  G,  D,  Homagnoai  by  G.  Ferrari, 
1835,  his  Biograjw,  by  C.  Cantu,  1861,  and  Ferri,  op,  cit 

2.  CKmciSM.  This  philosophic  scheme  proposes  to  establish  the 
validity  of  knowledge  by  the  analysis  of  thoughi  Its  chief  Italian 
representative  is  Pasquale  Galuppi  (1770-1846).  He  was  bom  in 
Calabria,  and  held  a  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  A  student  of  Descartes,  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Kant,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  chiefly  to  psychology,  which  in  connection  with 
ideology  constitutes,  according  to  him,  all  metaphysical  science.     Phi- 
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losophy  IS  the  science  of  thought  in  its  relation  to  knowledge  and  to 
action ;  hence  it  is  theoretical  or  practical.  The  former  embraces,  1. 
Pure  Logic,  which  occupies  itself  with  thought,  that  is,  with  Xhs^form 
of  knowledge  which  is  independent  of  experience.  2.  Ideology  and 
Psychology,  the  science  of  thought  and  of  its  causes,  and,  3.  Mixed 
Logic,  which  considers  erapuic  thoughts,  the  matter  of  knowledge,  and 
unites  the  principles  of  pure  reason  with  the  data  given  by  sensations. 
Practical  philosophy,^)r  Ethics,  considers  thought  in  relation  to  the 
will,  the  motives  and  rules  of  its  actions.  To  this  Natural  Theology  is 
added,  which  from  the  conditional  evolves  the  unconditional  and  from 
the  relative  the  absolute.  Philosophy  from  another  point  of  view  may 
also  be  divided  into  subjective  and  objective,  as  its  object  is  the  mind 
itself,  or  the  relations  which  unite  it  to  the  external  world.  The  fun- 
damental problem  of  philosophy  is  found  in  the  question  of  the  reality 
of  knowledge.  Rejecting  the  solution  of  it  given  by  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac,  he  accepts  the  distinction  of  Kant  between  the  form  and  the* 
matter,  the  pure  and  the  empiric  elements  in  human  thought ;  but  he 
insists  that  by  making  the  former  the  product  of  the  mind,  the  philo- 
sopher of  Konigsberg  rendered  it  a  merely  subjective  function,  made 
knowledge  entirely  subjective,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Scepticisni 
of  Hume.  Realism  in  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
assumption  of  two  principles :  1st,  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
Ego  ;  2d,  the  objectivity  of  sensation.'  The  consciousness  of  tlie  sub- 
stantiality of  the  Ego  is  inseparable  from  -the  modifications  of  our 
sensibility  ;  at  the  same  time  sensation,  either  internal  or  external,  is 
not  merely  a  modification  of  our  existence,  but  is  essentially  objective ; 
it  affects  the  subject  and  contains  the  object.  Our  mind  is  thus  in  di- 
rect communication  with  itself  and  the  external  world  through  a  rela- 
tion which  is  not  arbitrary,  as  Reid  supposed,  but  essential,  necessary, 
and  direct.  This  relation  is  expressed  in  the  immediate  sentiment  of 
the  metaphysical  unity  of  the  Ego^  which  thus  becomes  the  foundation 
of  knowledge.  From  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  Ego^  and  of 
the  non-Ego^  the  mind  rises  to  distinct  ideas  tlirough  reflection,  aided 
by  analysis  and  synthesis — the  analysis  preceding  the  synthesis — by  dis- 
tinguishing the  sensation  both  from  the  Ego^  and  the  object  which  pro- 
duced it.  Thus  an  idea  is  essentially  an  analytic  product,  although 
it  may  be  considered  as  synthetic,  in  relation  to  the  substantial  unity  of 
the  Ego  in  which  it  is  formed. 
Although  all  knowledge  of  reality  is  developed  from  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  experience,  there  is  a  previous  element  in  the  mind  which 
renders  that  development  possible.  This  element  is  subjective,  that  is, 
it  is  given  by  the  mind  itself  in  its  own  activity,  and  consists  in  the 
immediate  perception  of  the  identity  of  our  ideas,  from  which  arises 
metaphysical  evidence  or  logical  necessity,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  philosophical  reasoning  and  scientific  certainty.  Thus  every  judg- 
ment based  on  logical  necessity  proceeds  from  the  pi-inciple  of  iden- 
tity, which  in  its  negative  form  becomes  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. It  is  therefore  analytical;  indeed  no  synthetic  judgment  d 
priori  is  admissible,  and  those  which  were  held  as  such  by  Kant 
may  all  be  reduced  to  analytical  ones,  in  which  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  and  which  therefore  are  based  on  identity. 
General  ideas  are  all  the  product  of  comparison  and  abstraction ;  none 
of  them  are  innate,  although  they  ai*e  all  natural,  that  is  to  say,  the 
product  of  mental  activity.  Thus  from  the  perception  of  bodies  the 
mind  evolves  the  ideas  of  plurality,  extension,  and  solidity;  from 
these  the  idea  of  matter ;  and  through  further  analysis,  those  of  sub- 
stance, causality,  time  and  space.  They  are  all  analytical,  subjective 
and  objective ;  analytic  because  derived  through  analysis  from  identity, 
subjective  because  elaborated  by  the  activity  of  the  mind  out  of  its  own 
consciousness,  and  objective  because  contained  in  the  objective  percep- 
tions of  sensibility. 

A  spiritualist  in  psychology,  Galuppi  maintains  the  unity,  the 
simplicity,  the  indivisibility  and  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  which  he  considers  as  a  substantial  force,  developing  into 
various  faculties  as  it  becomes  modified  by  diverse  surrounding  circum- 
stances, from  the  consciousness  of  the  Ego  and  of  the  non-Ego  rising 
to  abstract  and  universal  principles.  Remaining,  however,  within  tlie 
bonds  of  empiricism,  though  he  places  the  human  mind  above  nature, 
yet  he  also  holds  that  it  cannot  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
essence,  or  of  the  essence  of  matter,  nor  understand  the  origin  of  the 
universe,  and  the  processes  of  its  development.  In  Ethics  he  rejects 
both  the  doctrine  of  Helvetius,  which  founds  morality  on  the  instinct 
of  pleasure,  and  that  of  Wolff  and  Eomagnosi,  who  derive  its  essence 
from  our  natural  longing  for  perfection.  First  among  modern  philo- 
sophers of  Italy,  he  established  with  Kant  the  absolute  obligation  of 
moral  law,  and  its  pre-eminence  above  self-interest  and  self-perfection. 
Uappiness  is  a  motive  to  our  actions ;  it  is  not  the  essence  of  moi-al 
obligation,  nor  the  source  of  ^ue.    Absolute  imperatives,  or  practical 
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judgmentB  d  jpriori^  such  as  "  Do  your  duty,"  are  at  the  foundation  of 
moral  law ;  they  originate  from  the  veiy  nature  of  practical  reason, 
which  contains  also  the  principle  of  the  final  harmony  between  virtue 
and  happiness — expressed  in  the  moral  axiom  "  Virtue  merits  reward, 
and  vice  punishment."  From  this  principle  as  well  as  from  our  own 
consciousness  he  demonstrates  the  freedom  of  the  will,  both  as  a  psy- 
chological and  moral  fact  Natural  religion  has  for  its  object  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  of  whom  we  may  obtain  the  idea  by  rising  from  the  con- 
ditional to  the  unconditional,  from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  from 
the  relative  to  the  absolute.  This  idea  is  subjective :  it  is  developed 
from  that  of  identity,  that  is,  the  one  is  included  in  the  other.  But  we 
reach  also  the  existence  of  infinite  reality  through  the  principle  of 
causality,  and  in  this  sense  the  idea  of  God  is  objective.  Theism  alone 
can  reconcile  the  infinite  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  evil ; 
a  reconciliation,  however,  which  is  imperfect,  from  the  very  fact  that 
human  reason  cannot  imderstand  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
all  beings.  God  is  incomprehensible,  creation  is  a  mystery,  miracles 
are  a  possibility,  and  revealed  religion  is  an  important  aid  to  our  edu- 
cation. Of.  L.  Ferri,  op,  cit.^  and  R.  Mariano,  La  PhUosophie  Contem- 
poraine  en  Italie^  1868.  The  following  are  the  works  of  Galuppi : 
Saggio  Filosqfico  aidla  Ci^itica  della  Conoscenza^  1819-32;  Lettere 
FUosofiche  stiUe  Vicende  della  FUosqfia  intorno  ai  Prinolpii  deUa 
Conoacema  Umojiada  Cartesio  Jino  a  Kanty  1827;  Etementi  di  Fir 
losojiay  1820-27 ;  Lezioni  di  Logica  e  di  Metafidca^  1832-36  ;  FUo- 
sqfia della  Volonidy  1832-40 ;  Considerasioni  suW  Idealismo  trasoenr 
deiUale  e  sul  liazionalisTno  asaoluto^  1841. 

The  following  writers  may  be  referred  partly  to  Empirioism,  and  partly  to  OriticlBzn : 
— P.  Tamburini,  Introduzione  ado  Studio  deUa  FiUmfia  Morale,  1821 ;  EUmenta  Juris  Ka- 
turcBy  1815 ;  GenmsvUa  PerfettibiUtd  deW  Umana  FamigUay  1825 ;  A.  Ceresa,  PrindpUe 
LeggigeneraUdiFiiosoJiaeMedicinay  1817;  F.  Zantedeschi,  ElementidiPsicologiaEmpinca 
1832 ;  B.  Poli,  Saggio  FiSosofico  sopra  la  Scuda  dei  modemiJUosofl  nnturaUsti,  1827 ;  Saggio 
Wun  Gorso  di  FHosofia  ;  and  Primi  Element  d$  FHosofia,  1838 ;  G.  Bicci,  in  Mb  Cousinismo 
(Antologiadi  Firenze,  1826),  Rivato,  Bicobelli,  and  Deyinoenzi,  who  wrote  on  the  French 
Edecticiam  in  the  Gommentari  ddF  Atetied  di  Breseiay  1828-31;  G.  Lusverti,  InaUtuaioni 
Logico-Metafisiohe,  1828 ;  M.  Glgli,  AnalisideUe  Idee,  1814;  D.  Bini,  Lmom  Logi/co-Meta- 
pdco  MoraUy  1818;  C.  A.  Pezzl,  Lezioni  di  FHosoJia  ddla  mentee  dd  ciwre  ;  Acooidino, 
mementi  di  FOoaofla,  1830.  Zelli,  Elementi  di  MetaJUiea,  1830 ;  G.  Alberi,  Dd  NescQnk^ 
1824 ;  A.  Gatti,  Prindpii  di  Ideologia,  1827.  G.  Passeri,  DeUa  natura  umana  eodewte, 
1815;  DelP  umana  peirfeaioTMy  1822;  G.  Scaramnzza,  Eeame  analitico  della  facoUd  di  sen- 
tire,  1823 ;  Bonfadini,  SvUe  Gategorie  di  Kant,  1831 ;  Brusohelli,  Prdectiones  Logieo- 
MetaphimcB,  1831.    BeUura,  La  Goedemay  1829 ;  E.  Fagnani,  Storia  naturaU  deBa 
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poienM  umana,  1838.  JkOe  intirM  rdcuioni  in  mi  progrediBCono  la  FHosoJUiy  la 
Ji^iffume  e  la  Libertd,  1868;  Db  OcheA^  DeUa  FOoufia  degU  Antichi,  1831;  Pizzo- 
lato,  Introdmions  aUo  Studio  deiUa  Filosofla,  1832;  G.  L.  Domowski,  a  Jesait,  In- 
Hitutimea  PhiUmpkictB,  1841 ;  A.  Testa,  La  FOosofia  dd  SenUmmto,  1830;  La 
FQMofia  ddT  JnteUigemay  1836 ;  Esame  e  diacumom  deOa  Critica  deOa  Hagione  Pura  di 
Kant,  1843-49 ;  Critiea  dd  Nuovo  Saggio  ntW  Origine  deOe  Idee  di  A.  Bosmini,  1843; 
V.  De  Grazia,  Saggio  suUa  reaUd  deUa  conoscema  umana,  1847 ;  A.  Gattara-Lettieri, 
JDiaioghi  fiUmfid  ndP  intuizione,  1800 ;  IntrodusUme  alia  Filoaofla  ynorale  e  cd  IHritio 
vfrnonale,  1862 ;  A.  Longo,  Pensieri  JUosofloiy  1846 ;  Tecma  deUa  ecmoseema,  1861 ; 
Dimostrazione  annUUca  ddle  faeoUd  ddP  anima,  1852  ;  V.  Tedeschi,  Mementi  di  FUo* 
9ofia,  1832 ;  P.  S.  MaTidni,  Elemmti  di  FiUmfa,  1886 ;  Mantoyani,  Traduzione  ddta 
Critica  deUa  Bagitnie  Pura  di  Kant,  1822 ;  B.  Mazzarella,  Critica  deOa  Sdetiza^  1860; 
DiMa  Critica,  1867.  Empiridan^  was  applied  to  .^thetics  by  M.  Delfioo  in  his 
Nuove  Btcerehend  BeOo,  1818;  Talia,  PrindpH  di  Estetiea,  1827;  Ermes  Yisooziti, 
Saggi  sul  BeUo,  1835,  and  Riflessioni  ideologiche  intorno  cd  linguaggio  grammatical 
dd  popdi  eoUi;  G.  Venanzio,  CaUofUa,  1830 ;  G.  Znocala,  Principii  estetici, 
1835;  P.  Lichtenthal,  Eatetica;  G.  Longhi,  CaUografla,  1830;  and  L.  Pasquali, 
Instituzioni  di  EateUca,  1827.  Zuccala  and  Lichtenthal,  howeyer,  separate  them- 
selves  from  the  empirical  School,  and  strive  to  find  the  essence  of  beauty  in  the  idea. 
The  same  principles  of  Empiricism  were  followed  by  writers  who  undertook  »to  con- 
struct a  genealogy  of  sdenoes,  such  as  L.  Ferrorese  in  his  Saggio  di  una  nitova  dassifi- 
caeiane  deUe  Scienu,  1828.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Ddle  diverse  specie  di  foUia,  1830 ; 
Bicerche  intorno  aW  origine  ddC  istinto,  1834,  Trattato  deUa  moTiomania  wicida,  1835. 
G.  De  Pamphilis  in  his  Qeografla  ddlo  Scibile  eondderato  tieUa  sua  unitd  di  utHe  e  di 
fine,  1830;  and  B.  Rossetti  in  his  Ddlo  Sdhile  e  ddeuo  imegnamento,  1832.  Among  the 
writers  on  Pedagogy  who  followed  empirical  doctrines  may  be  mentioned  Pasetti  in 
his  Saggio  avW  Educasione  ftdco-nwrale^  1814  8.  Baffaele,  Opere  Pedagogiche, 
1826;  L.  Bonesohi,  Precetti  di  Edueazione;  A.  Fontana,  Manuaie  per  V Educes 
zione  umana,  1834 ;  Parravicini  in  his  various  educational  works ;  F.  Aporti, 
Manuale  di  Edueazione  e  di  Ammaeetramento  per  le  Scuole  infant£U,  1833;  P.  As- 
sarotti,  Istruzionedd  Sordi-Muti;  Bazutti,  Sidlo  stato  fldco  intdlettuale  e  morale 
dd  Sordi-Mutiy  1828;  S.  De  Renzl,  SulT  indole  dd  Ciec/d,  1829;  and  G.  B.  Fan- 
tonetti,  Ddia  Pazzia,  1830.  Among  the  historians  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
historical  criticism  may  be  named  F.  Rossi  in  his  Studi  Storid,  1835  ;  Carlo  Denina  in  his 
Rivduzioni  d* Italia,  1808;  Pietro  Vesriin  YnRStoria  di  Milano,  1798 ;  K.  di  Gregorio  in 
his  Condderazioni  sidla  Storia  di  SiciUa;  P.  CoUetta  in  his  Storia  dd  Regno  diNapdi^ 
1820;  C.  Botta  in  his  Storia  ddla  Ouerra  ddT  IncUpendenza  Americana,  1809;  and 
Storia  d^ItaUa,  continued  from  that  of  Guiooiardini,  1824  ;  N.  Palmieri  in  his  Saggio 
Storico  e  Pditioo  zuUa  Costitudone  dd  Regno  di  SidUa,  1847;  C.  Cantii  in  his  Storia 
Universale,  1847;  and  Storia  degli  ItaUani,  1856.  Also  by  Micali  in  his  V  Italia 
avanti  U  Dominio  de'  Romani,  1810 ;  A,  Mazzoldi  in  his  Ddle  Origini  ItaUche,  1840 ; 
Lamperdi  in  his  FHosofia  degU  EtruscH,  1872 ;  Berchetti  in  his  Filosojia  degli  antic/d 
popoU,  1812 ;  D.  Saochi  in  his  Storia  deUa  Filoeofla  Oreca,  1820;  G.  R.  Roggero  in  his 
Storia  ddla  Filoeofla  da  Cartedo  a  Kant,  1868;  Bagnisco,  St(yria  ddle  Categoric  da 
Talete  ad  Ilegd,  1871 ;  F.  Sclopis,  Storia  ddla  Legidazione  ItaUana;  C  Farini,  Stati 
Romani,  1850 ;  and  G.  La  Farina,  Storia  d*  Italia  dallSiSal  1848. 

3.  Idealism.— Whatever  may  be  the  value  of   the  psychological 
investigations  of  GWluppi,  and  the  seeming  "realism''  by  which  his 
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theory  is  characterized,  his  doctrine,  founded  as  it  was  on  the  subjective 
activity  of  the  mind  in  connection  with  experience,  could  not  supply 
an  objective  foundation  for  science ;  it  therefore  left  the  problem  of 
knowledge  unsolved.  To  establish  the  objectivity  of  human  thought 
on  an  independent  and  absolute  principle  was  the  task  which  Antonio 
Koemini  (1797-1855),  the  founder  of  modem  Idealism  in  Italy,  pro- 
posed to  himself.  He  was  bom  in  Eovereto  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Padua.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  priesthood,  and  at  a  later  period  founded  a  religious  infititute  of 
charity,  whose  members  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth 
and  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  In  1848  he  was  charged  by  King 
Charles  Albert  with  a  mission  to  Home,  the  object  of  which  was  to  in- 
duce Pius  IX.  to  join  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  to  allow  the  citizens 
of  the  Roman  States  to  participate  in  the  War  of  National  Independence. 
His  efforts  at  first  promised  success ;  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Papal  Cabinet  and  was  even  invited  to  the  honors  of  the  Cardinalate. 
But  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party  in  the  Church  liaving  become 
predominant,  the  Pope  withdrew  from  the  liberal  patli  on  which  he 
had  entered,  Bosmini's  proposal  was  rejected,  and  the  ambassador 
himself  dismissed  in  disgrace.  He  retumed  to  his  retreat  at  Stresa 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  where  he  again  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  restoration  of  philosophy,  for  which  he  had  so  long  labored. 

Philosophy,  according  to  Rosmini,  is  the  science  of  the  ultimate  rea* 
sons;  the  product  of  highest  reflection, it  is  the  basis  of  all  sciences 
in  the  universal  sphere  of  the  knowable,  embracing  ideality,  reality  and 
morality,  the  three  forms  under  which  Being  manifests  itself.  Hence 
there  are  three  classes  of  philosophical  sciences :  1st,  the  Sciences  of 
intuition,  of  which  ideality  is  the  object,  such  as  Ideology  and  Logic; 
2d,  the  Sciences  of  perception,  the  object  of  which  is  reality,  as  given  in 
the  sensibility,  such  as  Psychology  and  Cosmology;  3d,  the  Sciences  of 
reason,  whose  object  is  not  immediately  perceived,  but  is  found 
through  the  inferences  of  reason,  such  as  Ontology  and  Deontology ; 
the  former  considering  Being  in  itself  and  in  its  tliree  intrinsic  rela- 
tions ;  the  latter.  Being  in  its  ideal  perfection,  of  which  morality  is  the 
highest  complement  Ideology  is  the  first  science ;  it  investigates  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  validity  of  ideas,  and  with  Logic  establishes 
the  principle,  the  method,  and  the  object  of  philosophic  investigation. 
His  Ideologic  and  Logical  works,  containing  the  fundamental  principle 
of  his  system,  and  the  germ  of  all  his  doctrines,  are  as  follows :  Nuovo 
Saggio  suU^  Origme deUe  Idee^  1830;  llliiniwvamervto  della  FUosqfia 
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in  Italia^  1836,  a  polemical  work  directed  against  Mamiani ;  Intro- 
duBione  alia  Filoaqfia^  1850,  and  La  Logiaa^  1853. 

Having  reduced  the  problem  of  knowledge  to  the  intellectual  per- 
ception of  reality,  Rosmini  examines  and  rejects  the  solutions  given 
by  the  principal  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  how- 
ever accepts  the  views  of  Kant  on  the  essence  of  that  perception,  and 
places  it  in  a  synthetic  judgment  a  priori^  the  subject  of  which  is  given 
by  our  sensibility,  and  the  attribute  by  our  mind ;  the  one  being  furnished 
by  experience,  the  other  having  a  transcendental  origin.  But  against 
Kant  he  contends,  that  this  transcendental  element  is  one  and  object- 
ive, not  plural  and  subjective ;  it  is  not  evolved  by  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  but  although  essentially  united  to  it,  it  has  an  absolute,  objective 
and  independent  existence.  This  element,  the  objective  form  of  the 
mind,  to  which  all  Kantian  forms  may  be  reduced,  is  Being  in  its 
ideality  (?  Easere  ideale\  which  contains  no  real  or  ideal  determina- 
tions, but  is  ideal  activity  itself,  deprived  of  all  modes  and  outlines,  the 
potential  intelligibility  of  all  things,  native  to  the  mind,  the  light  of 
reason,  the  source  of  all  intelligence,  the  principle  of  all  objectivity, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  Essentially  simple,  one  and 
identical  for  all  minds,  universal,  necessary,  immutable  and  eternal, 
the  idea  of  being  is  the  condition  of  all  mental  acts ;  it  cannot  originate 
from  reflection,  abstraction,  or  consciousness ;  it  has  a  divine  origin ; 
indeed  it  is  the  very  intelligence  of  Gk)d,  permanently  communicated  to 
the  human  mind  under  the  form  of  pure  ideality.  All  transcendental 
ideas,  logical  principles,  identity,  contradiction,  substance,  causality, 
the  very  idea  of  the  Absolute,  are  potentially  contained  within  it,  and 
become  distinct  through  the  process  of  reflection. 

It  is  only  through  the  synthesis  of  sensibility  and  ideality,  tiiat 
man  intellectually  perceives  the  existence  of  realities.  To  think  is 
to  judge,  says  Eosmini,  and  to  think  of  reality  is  to  judge  that  it 
is  actually  existent.  To  this  judgment  sensibility  gives  the  matter 
or  the  subject,  mind  the  form  or  the  attribute,  by  applying  to  the 
former  the  attribute  of  existence ;  while  the  substantial  unity  of  our 
nature,  at  once  sentient  and  intelligent,  affords  the  basis  on  which  that 
synthesis'  is  accomplished.  Thus  reality,  which  is  subjective,  that  is 
to  say,  is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  becomes  objectively 
known  through  the  affirmation  of  its  existence.  Thus  ideality  alone 
is  knowable^^  se  ;  while  reality  acting  on  our  sensibility  is  perceived 
only  through  ideality.     Through  the  faculty  of  universalizing,  se- 
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parating  the  poBsibility,  or  the  iutelligibility,  or  the  essence  (these 
terms  have  the  same  meaning)  of  the  objects  so  perceived,  the  mind 
forms  nniversial  ideafi,  which  are  thus  but  specific  determinations  of 
the  infinite  ideaUty. 

Logic  establishes  the  truth  of  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of  its 
certainty.  Now  truth  is  a  quality  of  knowledge ;  that  is  to  say,  our 
knowledge  is  true,  when  that  which  we  know  exists.  Truth  is,  ac- 
cordingly, the  same  as  existence,  and  s&  existence  is  the  form  of 
our  intelligence,  so  our  mind,  in  its  very  structure,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  truth.  No  error  is  possible  on  this  subject;  for  the  idea 
of  existence  is  afiirmed  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  No  de- 
lusion is  possible  as  to  its  modes ;  for  that  idea  has  no  mode,  or  deter- 
mination. So  all  specific  ideas  and  logical  principles  are  free  from 
error ;  for  they  represent  mere  possibilities,  considered  in  themselves 
and  without  relation  to  other  things.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
primitive  judgment,  in  which  the  existence  of  reality  is  aflirmed. 
Confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  affirmation  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  object  as  it  is  given  in  sensibility,  we  cannot  err;  error  begins  when 
we  undertake  to  aflBroi  more  than  we  perceive,  or  when  we  assert  rela- 
tions between  ideas  which  do  not  exist.  Error,  therefore,  is  alwaj's 
voluntary,  although  not  always  a  free  act ;  it  may  occur  in  the  reflex, 
but  never  in  the  direct  or  primitive  knowledge.  On  these  principles, 
Eosmini  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Himae  and  Berkeley  as  to  the  validity 
of  our  knowledge. 

Eosraini's  psychological,  cosmological,  and  ontological  ideas  are  con- 
tained in  his  P^^^Zt^jfio^,  184S-50y  Afitropologiaj  1838,  Teodieea,  1828, 
and  Teosofia^  1859.  Psychology  considers  the  human  soul  in  its  essence, 
development,  and  destiny.  A  fundamental  sensibility  {Sentimento 
fondamentale)^  substantial  and  primitive,  at  once  corporeal  and  spiri- 
tual, having  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  a  force  acting  in  space,  the 
other  ideality  itself,  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  is  active  and 
passive ;  it  is  united  with  internal  and  external  extension,  and  its  body 
has  double  relation  to  it,  of  subjectivity  and  of  extrarsubjectivity.  It 
is  one,  simple  and  spiritual,  and  by  this  quality  it  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  souls  of  mere  animals.  Having  for  its  aim  and  end 
the  potential  ideality  of  all  things,  it  will  last  as  long  as  this  intuition ; 
it  is  therefore  immortal,  although  its  term  of  extension  will  perish 
with  the  disorganization  of  the  body.  Life  consists  in  fundamental 
sensibility,  the  result  of  that  double  hypostatic  relation,  in  which  the 
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body  partakes  of  the  subjective  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  infinite  ideal.  Cosmology  considers  the  totality  and  the 
oixier  of  the  universe,  its  parts  and  their  relations  to  the  whole.  As  real- 
ity is  essentially  connected  with  sensibility,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
involves  the  idea  of  the  other,  Eosmini  admits  a  primitive  sensibility 
in  matter,  and  holds,  with  Campanella,  that  chemical  atoms  are 
endowed  with  a  prhiciple  of  life.  Hence  a  hierarchy  of  all  beings 
exists  in  nature,  from  the  primitive  elements  to  the  highest  organisms, 
a  hierarchy  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  different  degrees  of  sensibility, 
with  which  they  are  endowed.  Hence,  also,  he  affirms  the  existence  of 
a  univei-sal  soul  in  nature,  much  like  that  admitted  by  Giordano 
Bruno,  whose  sphere  is  indefinite  space ;  a  soul  one  in  itself,  yet  multi- 
plied and  individualized  in  the  numberless  existences  of  the  universe. 
Spontaneous  generation  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  of 
universal  life.  Ontology  includes  Theology;  but  while  the  former 
considers  the  essence  of  Being,  its  unity  and  the  trinity  of  its  forms  in 
the  abstract,  the  latter  regards  it  in  its  substantial  existence,  as  the 
absolute  cause  and  finality  of  the  universe.  The  intelligibility  of 
things,  as  revealed  to  the  human  mind,  being  only  potential  and  ideal, 
cannot  properly  be  called  God,  who  is  the  absolute  realization  of  the 
infinite  essence  of  being,  and  therefore  contains  in  the  unity  of  his 
eternal  substance  an  infinite  intelligibility,  as  well  as  an  infinite  reality 
and  morality,  a  reality  which  is  essentially  an  infinite  sensibility,  and 
a  morality  which  is  essentially  an  .infinite  love.  It  is  therefore  not 
through  a  natural  intuition,  but  through  the  process  of  reasoning  that 
the  mind  acquires  a  knowledge  of  an  existing  God.  It  is  by  reflecting 
on  the  logical  necessity  and  the  immutability  which  belong  to  ideality, 
on  the  conditions  required  by  the  existence  of  contingent  realities, 
and  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  that,  by  the  process  of  integration, 
our  reason  is  led  to  believe  in  the  eidstence  of  an  Absolute  Mind,  the 
source  of  all  intelligibility,  reality,  and  morality.  Thus  the  idea  of 
God  is  essentially  negative,  that  is  to  say,  affirms  his  existence,  but  it 
excludes  the  comprehension  of  his  nature. 

Creation  is  the  result  of  divine  love.  The  Absolute  Being  cannot 
but  love  being,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  all  the  possibilities  of  its  mani- 
festations. It  is  by  an  "  infinitely  wise  abstraction  "  that  the  Divine  Mind 
separates  from  its  own  intelligibility  the  ideal  type  of  the  universe ;  and 
it  is  by  an  "  infinitely  sublime  imagination  "  that  it  makes  it  blossom, 
as  a  grand  reality  in  the  space.     Yet  the  universe  is  distinct  from  the 
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Creator,  because  it  is  nebessarily  limited  and  finite ;  and  as  such  it  cannot 
be  confounded  with  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  although  it  is  identi- 
fied with  it  in  its  ideal  type,  which  indeed  flows  from  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Divine  Natjire.  Thus  creation  in  its  ideal  essence  is  God ;  but  it 
is  not  God  in  its  realization,  which  is  essentially  finite.  In  his  Teodicea^ 
Rosmini  strives  to  show  that  the  existence  of  evil  does  not  stand  in 
contradiction  with  an  allwise  and  omnipotent  Providence.  Man  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  evil  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  limita- 
tion. Perfect  wisdom  in  its  action  must  necessarily  follow  immutable 
laws,  which  in  their  intrinsic  development  will  come  in  antagonism 
with  partial  forces,  and  produce  discords  in  the  universal  harmony. 
Such  are  tlie  laws  "  of  the  maximum  good  to  be  obtained  through  the 
minimum  oi  action;"  "the  exclusion  of  all  superfiuities ; "  "the 
graduation  of  all  things  and  their  mutual  dependence ; "  "  the  univer- 
sal law  of  development ; "  "  the  existence  of  extremes  and  their  mutual 
antagonism ; "  finally,  "  the  unity  and  the  celerity  of  the  divine 
action,"  which  presides  over  the  government  of  the  universe.  The 
problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  better  world  has  no  meaning :  Grod  may 
create  numberless  worlds,  but  each  of  them  will.al ways  be  best  in  rela- 
tion to  its  own  object.  As  from  a  box  full  of  golden  coins  we  can 
only  draw  golden  coins,  so  the  Creator  can  only  draw  from  his  own 
mind  that  which  is  best. 

Deontology  considers  the  archetypes  of  perfection  in  all  spheres, 
and  the  means  through  which  they  may  be  realized.  Moral  science, 
including  tlie  philosophy  of  right,  is  one  of  its  principal  branches. 
This  is  treated  by  Rosmini  in  the  following  works:  I Primdpii della 
SciemaMorale,1831 ;  Storia  ComjparcUivae  CriticadeiSiatemiMoraliy 
1837;  Antropologia^  1838;  Trattato  ddla  Cosciema  Morale^  1844; 
IlUoaofia  dd  DiAtto,  1841-43 ;  OpuBcoli  MoraU,  1841.  The  essence 
of  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intrinsic  order  of 
being'  as  it  reveals  itself  to  our  mind ;  hence  the  supreme  moral  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  formula :  "  Recognize  practically  being  as  you 
know  it ; "  or,  "  Adapt  your  reverence  and  love  to  the  degree  of  worth 
of  the  being,  and  act  accordingly."  The  idea  of  being  giving  ns  the 
standard,  of  this  recognition,  implies  the  first  moral  law,  which  is  thns 
identified  with  the  primum  notum^  the  first  truth,  the  very  light  of 
reason.  Hence  moral  good  is  essentially  objective,  consisting  in  the 
relation  of  the  will  to  ideal  necessity.  Thus  morality  is  essentially 
distinct  from  utility,  the  former  being  the  cause,  the  latter  the  effect; 
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hence  Eudemonology,  the  science  of  happiness,  cannot  be  confounded 
with  Ethics,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corollary.  The  relative  worth  of 
beings  arises  from  the  degree  of  their  participation  in  the  Infinite ; 
hence  man,  whose  mind  is  allied  with  an  infinite  ideality,  has  an  infi- 
nite worth.  It  is  through  this  union,  not  through  the  moral  autonomy 
of  the  will,  as  Kant  maintained,  that  man  is  a  person  and  not  a  tiling ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  tliat  actions,  to  be  morally  good,  must  have  for 
their  object  an  intelligent  being.  Moral  categories  are  therefore  founded 
on  the  gradations  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  which  is  but  the  realiza- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  duties  towards  ourselves  are  derived  from 
the  Imperative,  which  commands  the  respect  and  love  of  humanity, 
and  we  are  the  standard,  by  which  we  estimate  the  faculties  and  the 
wants  of  our  neighbors.  Rights  are  found  in  the  faculty  of  acting 
according  to  our  will,  so  far  as  protected  by  moral  law.  Man  has  an 
inalienable  right  to  truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  and  his  right  to  liberty 
and  property  is  founded  on  his  very  personality.  Domestic  society  is 
the  basis  of  all  civil  organization,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
limited  to  the  regulation  of  the  modality  of  right,  and  never  can  place 
itself  against  rights  given  by  nature.  Indeed  its  principal  object  is 
the  protection  of  those  rights.  Liberal  in  almost  all  his  doctrines, 
Rosmini's  ideas  on  the  rights  of  the  Church  betray  a  confusion  of 
'  Catholicism  with  Christianity,  indeed  with  humanity ;  they  are  there- 
fore extravagant  as  they  are  indefensible.  It  is  true  that  in  his  Le 
Cinque  Piaghe  deUa  Ohiesaj  1848,  he  strove  to  introduce  into  the  Church 
such  reforms,  as  would  have  made  it  less  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  In  that  work  he  urged  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  a  dead  language  in  the  religious  services,  of  raising  the  standard 
of  clerical  education,  of  emancipating  the  Episcopate  from  political 
ambitions  and  feudal  pretensions,  and,  above  all,  of  intrusting  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  to  the  people  and  the  clergy,  as  is  required  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  Church.  His  book  was  placed  at  once  in  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Eosmini  applied  also  his  philosophy  to  politics  in  his 
Ftlosqfia  della  PoUtica^  1839 ;  and  to  pedagogic  science  in  his  Py^m- 
cipio  Supremo  della  Metodologia^  1857.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Esposizione  Critica  della  Filosqfia  di  Ariatotele^  1858,  V,  Gioherti 
e  U  Panteism^,  1848,  Opusooli  Filosqfici^  1828,  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  correspondence. 

A  complete  edition  of  Bofixnini^B  works  has  been  pabliahed  in  Milan  ond  in  Tniin.    Hia 
posthomonB  works  ore  now  in  coarse  of  publication  in  Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  his 
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diBoiple,  F.  Paoli.  A  BesunU  of  his  system,  written  by  himself,  may  be  found  in  Hxe 
Storia  univer8(Us  di  O,  Cantdj  in  its  docnmentary  part.  His  philosophy  was  early 
Introdnoed  into  the  Umyersities  and  Colleges  of  Piedmont,  through  the  labors  of  6. 
SdoUa,  P.  Oorte,  and  M.  Tarditi,  then  the  chief  professors  in  the  philosophioal  fmcaity 
at  the  Univezsity  of  Tnzin.  The  two  first  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Bosmini  in  tiheir 
text-books  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  while  the  third,  in  his  Lettere  di  un  Btm- 
miniano^  1841,  undertook  to  refute  the  objections  which  Gioberti  had  advanced  against 
that  philosophy.  It  was  this  work,  which  gave  Gioberti  occasion  to  publish  bis 
Toluminous  work  on  BosminL  Meanwhile  his  doctrines  extended  to  the  schoc^ 
of  Lombardy,  owing  to  the  writings  of  A.  Peetalosza,  whose  ElemenU  di  FUtnojU^ 
1847,  contain  the  best  exposition  of  Bosminianism.  Pestalozsa  is  also  the  author  of 
Difem  ddle  Dottrine  di  Boiminij  1853,  and  La  Mente  di  Bosmini,  1855.  To  the  same 
Bdiool  belong  A.  Manzoni,  the  author  of  the  PromesH  Sposi,  who,  in  Ins  Dialogo  9uW  In- 
vemi<me,  applied  the  Bosminian  principles  to  the  art  of  composition ;  N.  Tommasdoi, 
the  author  of  the  Disionario  Estetico^  the  Disionario  dei  Sinonimi,  and  of  serezml 
educational  works,  in  his  E^posiaone  dd  Sistema  Fihsofieo  di  EosnUni,  1838;  A, 
Bosmini,  1855 ;  Studi  Jlkmfici,  1840 ;  and  Studi  eritid ;  G.  Cavour,  the  brother  of 
the  statesman  of  that  name,  in  his  Fragments  PhUosophiques,  1841 ;  R.  Bonghi,  trann- 
later  of  several  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  author  of  Gompendio  di  Logiea^  1860, 
who  gives  an  exposition  of  philosophioal  discussions  held  with  Bosmini  in  his  Le  Stre- 
siane,  1854 ;  G.  A.  Bayneri,  in  his  Primi  PrindpH  di  Metodioa,  1854 ;  and  JMIa  Peda- 
gogia,  1859 ;  B.  Berti,  the  author  of  La  Vita  di  G.  Bruno,  1868 ;  V.  Garelli,  in  his 
SuOa  Fiiosofla  Morale,  1852 ;  and  in  Biografia  di  A.  Bosmini,  1861 ;  V.  Villa,  in  his  Kant 
e  Bosmini,  1869;  J.  B.  Peyretti,  in  his  Elementi  di  Filosofia,  1867  ;  and  Saggio  di  Logica 
gmerale^  1859  ;  B.  Monti,  in  his  Dd  Fondamento,  Progresso^  e  Sistema  delle  Canaseema 
Umane,  1841 ;  V.  Imbriani,  in.h^B Svl Fausto di  Qoethe,  1865;  andZ^afT  OrganismopoeHw 
e  deUa  Poetica  popoUire  BaUana,  1866  ;  M.  Mioghetti,  the  statesman  and  colleagoe  of 
Cavour,  whose  work,  DetP  Economia  PuMica^  bears  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Boe- 
mini's  doctrines ;  G.  AUievo,  in  his  Uegdianismo,  la  Sdema  e  la  Vita,  1868 ;  and  P. 
Paganini,  in  his  Ddla  Natura  deUe  Idee  secondo  Platone,  1863 ;  Consideraeioni  suOepro- 
fondearmonie  deOa  FUosofla  Naturale,  1861;  Saggio  Cosmdogieo  suUo  Spaeio,  1862  ;  and 
Saggio  sopra  S.  Tommaso  e  U  Bosmini,  1857.  To  this  classification  may  be  referred 
Les  Prindpes  de  PhihsopJde,  of  T.  Caluso,  published  in  1815,  translated  into  Italian  by 
P.  Corte,  and  published  in  1840  with  notes  of  Bosmini.  Prof.  Corte  is  the  author  of 
Mementi  di  Filosofia,  1853,  embracing  logical,  metaphysical,  and  ethical  sciences.  He 
published  also  Anthologia  ex  M,  T.  Gioerone  and  L.  A,  Seneea  in  usnm  PhUosophuB 
Stvdiosorum  concinruUa,  1851.  The  doctrine  of  Bosmini  on  the  nature  of  original  sin, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  TraMato  deUa  Gosdema,  having  been  violently  attacked  by 
several  ecclesiastical  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  ably  defended 
by  eminent  theologians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  P.  Bertolozzi,  G.  Fantosod,  O.  B. 
Pagani,  and  by  L.  Gastaldi,  a  collegiate  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Turin, 
and  now  Archbishop  of  that  See.  On  Bosmini^s  System,  see  further, — ^Leydel,  in 
ZeiUehrift  f.  Phihsophie,  1851,  1859 ;  Annales  de  Philos.  GJiretimne  (Bonnetty,  ed. 
Paris),  on  Bosmini  and  the  decree  of  the  Index,  July,  1860 :  also  same  Ann/d^y 
8d  series,  tomes  X.,  XVIII.,  XX. ;  4th  series,  I.,  p.  71 ;  Bartholmte,  Eist  critique 
des  Doctrines  Bdigieases,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1855 ;  Father  Lockhard,  Ltfe  of  Bosmini^  Lond., 
1856 ;  Fexri,  op,  dt.^  and  G.  Ferrari  in  the  Bcvue  des  Deux  Mondes^  Mazch  and  May, 
1841 
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4.  Ontologism.— The  Ontx)logic  School  places  the  "  Priraum  philo- 
sophicum  "  not  in  simple  ideal  existence,  but  in  Absolute  i-eality,  the 
cause  of  all  things  as  well  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge.  This 
doctrine,  held  by  St.  Augnstine  and  St.  Bonaventura,  and  revived  by 
Malebranche  in'  the  seventeenth  century,  was  developed  under  a 
new  form  by  Vincenzo  Gioberti  (1801-1852).  He  was  boni  in 
Turin,  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  that  city,  and 
early  became  a  priest.  Arrested  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  revolu- 
tionary schemes  of  Mazzini,  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  1833. 
Wliile  in  France  and  Belgium  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
Italian  regeneration,  and  endeavored  to  attach  the  clergy  to  this  cause. 
In  his  Primato  Morale  e  Civile  degli  Italian%  1843,  he  urged  upon 
the  papacy  the  necessity  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
movement,  and  becoming  the  champion  of  Italian  nationality  and  the 
centre  of  European  civilization.  In  his  Prolegomani^  1845,  and  II 
Gesuita  Modemo^  1846,  he  labored  to  crush  the  opposition  with  which 
his  views  were  received  by  the  reactionaiy  party  of  the  Church,  and 
exposed  the  dangers  of  its  policy.  With  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in 
1847,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  constitutional  governments 
in  the  Peninsula,  his  ideas  seemed  to  have  triumphed.  In  1848  he 
returned  to  Italy  and  entered  at  once  into  public  life,  accepting  a  seat 
in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet  of  Piedmotit,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  ruling  spirit  After  the  battle  of  Novara,  in  1849,  he  w^as  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid  for  the  national 
cause.  Unable  to  accomplish  his  mission,  he  resigned  his  office,  and 
remaining  in  that  city  a  voluntary  exile,  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
philosophical  studies. 

The  philosophy  of  Gioberti  is  embodied  in  the  following  works : 
La  Teoria  del  Sopranaturaie^  1838 ;  Introdmione  aUo  Studio  deUa 
FUoBofia,  1840;  Trattato  del  Buono,  1842;  Trattato  dd  BeUo^ 
1841;  ErroH  FUosoJioi  di  A.  Bomrniiyl^^l-A^  Philosophy, accord- 
ing to  him,  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  the  last  genuine  philo- 
sophers were  Leibnitz,  Malebranche,  and  Vico.  By  substituting  psy- 
chologic for  the  ontologic  method  and  principles,  Descartes  rendered 
all  genuine  philosophic  development  impossible ;  he  did  in  regard  to 
philosophy  what  Luther  did  in  regard  to  religion,  by  substituting  pri- 
vate judgment  for  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Sensualism,  subjectiv-. 
ism,  scepticism,  materialism  and  atheism  aref  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the 
doctrine  of  Descartes.    To  do  away  with  these  errors  is  the  object  of 
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true  philosophy.  Eosmini's  theory  cannot  attain  it ;  for  it  is  founded 
on  a  psychologic  process,  assumes  as  a  principle  of  knowledge  a  pure 
abstraction,  and  thus  falls  into  the  very  errors  which  it  proposes  to 
combat.  Through  ideality  the  mind  cannot  reach  reality,  nor  from  the 
fact  of  consciousness  can  it  ascend  to  universal  and  necessary  ideas^ 
We  must  therefore  invert  the  process,  and  look  both  for  method  and 
principles  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  object  The  object  is  the  idea 
in  its  absolute  reality,  immanently  present  to  the  mind  under  the  form 
of  a  synthetic  judgment,  which  comprehends  in  itself  all  being  and 
knowledge. 

This  judgment,  as  it  is  produced  through  reflection,  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  the  ideal  formula  Ens  creat  existevUias  (Being  creates  ^cist- 
enoes :) — the  supreme  principle  of  Ontology  and  of  Philosophy.  Tkrongh 
the  intuition  of  this  principle,  mind  is  in  possession  at  once  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal ;  for  the  first  member  of  the  formula  (Ens)  contains  the 
object,  Being^  the  absolute  idea  as  well  as  the  absolute  substance  and 
cause ;  the  second  (JExistences)  gives  the  organic  multiplicity  of  contin- 
gent substances  and  causes  and  relative  ideas;  the  third  (The  Creative 
Act)  expresses  the  relation  existing  between  the  absolute  and  the  rela- 
tive, the  imconditional  and  the  conditional,  and  the  production  of  i^eal 
and  ideal  existences  from  the  Absolute.  But  although  this  intuition 
gives  the  power  of  intelligence  to  the  mind,  it  is  in  itself  not  yet  an  act 
of  knowledge ;  as  long  as  it  is  not  reproduced  by  the  mind,  it  remains 
in  a  latent  or  germinal  condition.  It  is  only  by  a  reflex  judgment  that 
we  aflinn  the  contents  of  intuition ;  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
elements,  we  become  acquainted  with  their  mutual  bearing  and  rela- 
tions. This  reproduction  therefore  is  made  through  ontological  reflec- 
tion, by  which  the  mind,  so  to  say,  reflects  itself  upon  the  object^  and 
through  which  alone  it  is  capable  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  that 
ideal  organism,  which  is  expressed  in  the  intuition.  Thus  the  ontologi- 
cal method  is  the  only  true  philosophical  process,  and  stands  in  opjxisi-^ 
tion  to  the  psychological  method,  w^hich  is  founded  on  psychological 
reflection,  through  which  the  mind  turns  its  attention,  not  upon  the 
object,  but  upon  itself.  But  to  direct  its  reflection  upon  the  object  of 
its  intuition,  the  mind  needs  the  stimulus  of  language,  through  which 
it  may  determine  and  Hmit  the  object  for  its  comprehension.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  a  flrst  divine  revelation,  which  by  language  supplies 
the  instrument  of  our  reflection,  and  constitutes  that  relation  which 
necessarily  exists  between  the  idea  itself ^  and  the  idea  as  it  manifests 
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itself  to  our  mind.  For  although  the  idea  in  itself  is  one  and  indivisi  • 
ble,  in  reference  to  the  human  mind  it  has  two  sides — tlie  one  which  is 
intelligible,  the  other  incomprehensible — ^thus  being  antithetic  towards 
each  other,  and  giving  rise  to  all  the  apparent  antinomies  between 
Science  and  Keligion.  The  faculty  of  superintelligence,  which  is 
inherent  in  all  finite  minds,  consists  in  the  sense  which  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  own  limitations,  as  to  the  comprehension  of  the  idea.  It  is 
through  revelation  that  the  mind  acquires  some  positive  knowledge  of 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea,  although  always  limited  and  cloud- 
ed in  mystery. 

Science,  being  the  reproduction  of  the  ideal  formula,  must  therefore 
be  divided  into  two  branches,  corresponding  to  the  intelligibility  and 
the  superintelligibility  of  the  idea ; — ^the  one  constituting  the  Kational 
Sciences,  the  other  the  Super-rational,  the  last  being  superior  to  the 
former  from  their  more  extensive  comprehension  of  the  idea  through 
positive  revelation.  The  genesis  of  sciences  from  the  ideal  formula  is 
as  follows :  " EnSy^  or  the  subject  of  the  formula,  gives  Ontology  and 
Theology.  The  copula  {Great)  demands  a  science  which  shall  com- 
prise the  double  relation  between  Ens  and  ExistenoeSy  in  both  an 
ascending  and  a  descending  method ;  the  descending  process  (from 
Being  to  Existences)  originates  the  science  of  time  and  space,  or  Mathe- 
matics ;  the  ascending  (from  Existences  to  Being)  the  science  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  that  is.  Logic,  Ethics,  and  JEsthetics. 
The  predicate  {Existences)  gives  rise  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
sciences ;  on  the  one  side  Psychology  and  Cosmology,  on  the  other, 
physical  Science  in  its  various  branches.  The  super-natural  sciences 
follow  the  same  division. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  knowledge  arising  from  this  formula, — its 
first  member  expresses  its  own  absolute  reality  and  necessity.  The 
intuitive  judgment  in  which  this  reality  and  necessity  are  pronounced, 
viz.; ^'Em  isj^  and  ^^Ens  is  necessary,^  do  not  originate  in  the  human 
mind,  but  are  contained  in  the  idea  itself,  while  the  mind  in  its  primi- 
tive intuition  only  listens  to  them — ^repeating  them  in  its  succeeding 
reflex  judgments.  So  that  the  validity  of  those  judgments  is  not 
affected  by  the  subjectivity  of  the  mind.  Thus  is  it  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  necessity,  possibility,  and  existence ;  the  first  being 
the  relation  of  the  Ens  to  itself,  the  second  the  relation  of  the 
necessary  to  the  existing,  and  the  third  the  relation  of  possibility  to 
necessity.    To  these  ideas  correspond  three  great  realities ;  to  the  first, 
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the  Absolute  reality,  God ;  to  the  second,  infinite  or  continuous  magni- 
tude, pure  time  and  pure  space ;  to  the  third,  actual  and  discrete  mag- 
nitude, the  universe  and  its  contents.  Time  and  space  are  ideas,  at 
once  pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  As  pure  and 
necessary,  they  may  be  conceived  as  a  circular  expansion  growing  out 
of  a  single  centre  and  extending  to  the  infinite ;  by  this  centre,  Ens 
(Being)  is  symbolized.  As  contingent  and  empirical,  they  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  circumference  which  projects  from  the  centre  and  develops 
in  successive  degrees;  in  this  projective  development  we  have  the 
finite  reality,  multiple  and  contingent  in  itself,  but  one  and  necessary, 
if  considered  as  existing  in  the  central  point  from  which  it  emerges. 
For  existences  have  a  necessary  relation  to  the  Ens^  and  it  is  only  in 
that  relation  that  it  is  possible  to  know  them.  The  very  word  ej^ 
istences  implies  their  derivation  from  the  Absolute  reality;  but  tlie 
nature  of  that  derivation  cannot  be  reached  through  reasoning ;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  intuition,  in  which  it  is  revealed  in  the  creative 
act.  By  considering  the  two  extreme  terms  of  the  formula  out  of  the 
relation  of  its  copula,  they  become  identified,  and  philosophy  at  once 
falls  into  Pantheism.  Thus  the  creative  act  is  the  only  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  contingent  existences.  It  is  by  bringing  the  phenome- 
nal elements  of  perception  into  their  relations  to  creative  activity  that 
the  sensible  becomes  intelligible,  and  the  individualizations  of  the  idea 
are  brought  in  the  concrete  into  our  minds.  And  as  our  own  ideas  are 
formed  in  witnessing  the  creative  act,  it  follows  that  that  they  may  be 
considered  as  copies  of  the  divine  idea,  created  and  limited,  yet  stamp- 
ed vrith  the  character  of  a  divine  origin. 

Thus  the  ideal  formula  considered -in  relation  to  the  universe  become 
transformed  into  these  other  formulas :  "  the  one  creates  the  multiple,'' 
and  "  the  multiple  returns  to  the  one," — ^which  expi'ess  the  two  cycles 
of  creative  development,  viz.,  the  one,  by  virtue  of  wliich  Existences 
descend  from  Ens,  the  other,  by  which  they  return  to  it, — a  double  move 
ment,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Ens  itself,  at  once 
the  efficient  and  the  final  cause  of  the  universe.  The  first  cycle,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  divine,  while  the  second  is  divine  and  human,  because  in 
it  human  powers  are  brought  into  play.  In  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  re- 
turn of  the  mind  to  its  Creator  was  perfect ;  reason  predominant  over 
passion,  man's  reflection  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  organic  intui- 
tion ;  but  the  Fall  altered  that  order,  and  man  put  himself  more  or  less 
into  opposition  with  the  formula.    Hence  the  errora  of  ancient  Theo- 
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gonies  and  Mytliologies,  aud  their  Pantheistic  and  Dnalistic  Philoso- 
phies. Thus  the  Brahminic  and  Buddhistic  doctrines  of  the  East  ab« 
sorbed  the  universe  and  man  himself  in  the.  first  member  of  the  formula ; 
while  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  Greeks  reduced  evei^thiiig  to 
liie  third  member,  with  the  exception  of  Pythagoreanism  and  Platonisni, 
in  which  the  condition  of  its  organic  order  was  substantially  preserved. 
Christianity  restored  that  order  through  the  miraculous  intervention 
by  which  God,  becoming  man,  brought  the  human  race  back  to  its 
primitive  condition.  In  such  a  dispensation,  the  tradition  which  con- 
tains the  organic  structure  of  the  f  omnia  was  placed  in  tlie  keeping 
of  the  Church ;  hence  its  infallibility,  and  its  right  to  preside  over  Theo- 
logy, as  well  as  the  whole  development  of  Science. 

The  idea  as  expressed  in  tlie  formula  becomes,  in  its  application  to 
the  will,  the  supreme  moral  law,  the  basis  of  Ethics.  While  its  first 
and  second  terms  give  ns  the  idea  of  moral  good,  its  first  cause,  law 
and  obligation,  the  third  term  supplies  the  moral  agent,  and  contains 
the  conditions  of  moral  development.  It  is  tlu'ough  his  free-will  that 
man  can  copy  the  creative  act  by  placing  himself  in  accord  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  moral  law.  Ilence,  moral  law  partakes 
of  the  character  of  absolute  reality;  it  is  objective,  apodictic,  and 
religions,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  very  relation  of  God  to  the 
human  will.  From  this  relation  arises  an  absolute  right  in  the  Creator, 
to  which  an  absolute  duty  in  man  corresponds,  the  source  of  all  the 
relative  duties  and  rights,  which  spring  from  his  relation  to  his  felkw- 
creatures.  It  is  through  this  accord  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will, 
that  man  attains  happiness,  consisting  in  the  voluntary  union  of  his 
intellectual  nature  with  the  divine.  The  supreme  formula  of  Ethics 
is  this :  "  Being  creates  moral  good  through  the  free-will  of  man ; " 
from  this  two  others  follow,  corresponding  with  the  two  cycles  of 
ci-eation:  "Free-will  produces  virtue  by  the  sacrifice  of  passion  to 
law,"  and,  "Virtue  produces  happiness  by  the  reconciliation  of  passion 
to  law." 

-Esthetic  science  likewise  finds  its  principles  in  the  ideal  formula. 
Creation,  with  the  ideas  of  time,  si)ace,  and  force,  gives  us  the  idea  of 
the  sublime,  while  Existe7iceSy  tliat  is  to  say,  the  real  in  its  relation  to 
the  idea,  contain  the  elements  6i  the  beautiful.  Thus,  as  existences 
are  produced  and  contained  in  the  creative  act,  so  the  sublime  creates 
and  contains  the  beautiful.  Hence  the  formula,  *'  Being  creates  the 
Beautiful  through  the  Sublime."    The  two  ideas  are  correlated ;  they 
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both  consist  in  the  union  of  the  intelligible  with  an  imaginative  ele- 
ment, but  while  in  the  sublime  one  element  predominates  over  the 
other,  in  the  beautiful  the  harmony  of  the  two  is  preserved.  Yet  the 
two  ideas  are  subject  to  the  cycles  already  noticed  in  the  development 
of  the  formula:  "The  Sublune  creates  the  Beautiful,"  and  "the  Beauti- 
ful returns  to  the  Sublime."  In  the  history  of  art  the  sublime  precedes 
the  beautiful;  the  temple  and  the  epic  poem  are  the  oldest  foi-ms  of 
art.  The  superintelligibility  of  the  idea  gives  rise  to  the  mw^ellous, 
which,  expressing  itself  in  language,  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
becomes  an  element  of  Esthetics.  The  liiist  arts  resting  on  the  organic 
structure  of  formula,  it  follows  that  only  in  orthodoxy  can  the  full 
realization  of  beauty  be  found ;  heterodoxy,  altering  more  or  less  that 
structure,  introduces  an  intrinsic  disoi-der  into  the  field  of  jfisthetics, 
as  well  as  into  that  of  science,  morality,  and  religion. 

Gioberti  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  preparing  other  works,  in 
which  his  ideas  seem  to  have  undergone  considerable  change.  Imper- 
fect and  fragmentary  as  they  were  left,  they  were  published  in  1856- 
57  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend  Gr.  Massari,  and  bear  the  follow- 
ing titles:  La  Protologia;  La  FUosojia  delta  Rivelazion^ ;  La 
Biforma  della  Chiesa,  A  tendency  to  rationalism  blended  with  Hege- 
lian transcendentalism  appears  in  those  works,  although  ostensibly 
founded  on  the  ideal  formula  of  the  first  pliilosophy.  The  idea  here 
becomes  the  absolute  thought,  which  creates  by  its  very  act  of  think- 
ing; sensibility  is  thought  undeveloped,  as  reason  is  thought  deve- 
loped; and  even  the  incomprehensible  is  but  thought  undeveloped, 
which  becomes  intelligible  through  development.  Language  as  the 
instrument  of  reflexion  plays  still  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  woof  of 
the  absolute  thought,  as  wrought  out  in  creation,  but  it  has  become  a 
natural  product:  and  even  of  supernatural  revelation  it  is  said,  that  it 
may  be  considered  natural,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  the  mind.  It  is 
through  the  creative  act  that  absolute  thought  appears  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Nature  and  Mind,  a  development  which  proceeds  under  the 
logical  form  of  a  Sorites,  the  principle  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
the  progress  continuous.  The  members  of  this  Sorites  are  propositions 
which  rest  on  Categories,  or  fundamental  ideas  produced  by  the  abso- 
lute thought  in  its  union  with  the  mind,  and  the  things  which  it 
creates.  In  the  Absolute,  the  Categories  ai-e  one  and  indivisible  in  the 
idea,  but  become  multiple  through  the  creative  act.  These  are  dual 
and  trine;  the  first  express  the  opposition  between  two  contrary  terms, 
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while  the  last  reconcile  the  oppositions  of  the  former.  The  absolute 
thought  is  the  concrete  and  supreme  Category,  out  of  which  all  others 
receive  existence  through  its  creative  activity;  an  existence  which  is 
developed,  according  to  a  dialectic  movement.  The  organic  structure 
of  the  Categories,  which  embraces  the  relations  between  the  terms  of 
each  dual  one,  and  the  relations  between  their  couples,  is  moulded  ou 
the  ideal  formula.  Pantheism  does  not  consist  in  a  substantial  syn- 
thesis of  God  and  the  universe,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  and  of  the  different  modes  of  existence  which  belong  to  them. 
God  is  infinite,  both  actually  and  potentially;  the  world  is  potentially 
infinite,  but  actually  finite.  With  Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano 
Bruno  it  may  properly  be  said,  that  the  universe  is  "a  potential  God" 
or  **  a  limited  or  contracted  God."  Hence,  God  and  the  universe  are 
one  in  the  infinite  reality  of  the  first,  and  in  the  infinite  potentiality  of 
the  second; 'for  the  potentiality  of  the  universe  exists  in  God.  As  to 
its  finitude,  it  is  given  as  a  terra  of  the  creative  act ;  it  is  a  primitive 
fact  which  is  presupposed  by  all  mental  acts,  which  therefore  cannot 
be  reduced  to  other  Categories  and  thus  to  the  unity  of  the  Absolute. 
Finite  realities,  however,  have  a  double  relation  to  the  Absolute,  which 
is  determined  by  the  tneteoda  -and!  the  mimesis;  through  the  former 
they  are  phenomenal  copies  of  the  divine  ideas,  and  through  the 
latter  they  participate  in  the  divine  essence,  the  condition  of  their 
existence. 

The  change  in  Gioberti's  metaphysical  ideas  manifests  itself  in  his 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Catholic  philosophy  rests  no  longer 
on  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  on  the  universal- 
ity and  continuity  of  human  thought,  in  the  history  of  mental  evolu- 
tion. Keligion  is  no  longer  superior  to  philosophy;  but  it  is  philo- 
sophy itself,  enveloped  in  myths  and  symbols,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  people.  All  religions  are  effects  of  the 
creative  act,  having  different  degrees  of  moral  value.  Christianity, 
however,  is  the  complement  of  all  religious  forms,  and  Christ  is  the 
Man-Idea,  in  which  tiie  realization  of  the  moral  type  fully  corresponds 
to  its  inner  excellence.  Mysteries  and  miracles  are  facts,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  complete  ;  their  value  consists  in  their  relation  to  the 
future,  as  phenomena  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  Palingenesis.  No 
Church  can  live  which  does  not  follow  the  laws  of  ideal  development; 
even  the  universe  would  perish,  the  moment  it  should  cease  to  be  sub- 
ject to  change.    The  modifications  introduced  in  his  political  doctrine, 
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he  himself  published  a  year  before  his  death,  in  his  RinnovamerUo 
CwUe  dHUdia^  1851,  where  the  papacy  no  longer  appears  as  the  nataial 
support  of  Italian  regeneration,  but  as  its  greatest  obstacle.  In  this 
work,  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  voluminous  productions,  he  gave 
a  new  programme  to  Italian  patriots;  placing  the  national  cause 
under  the  hegemony  of  tlie  king  of  Piedmont,  he  urged  his  country- 
men to  rally  around  that  throne,  the  only  hope  of  the  Peninsula. 
This  programme,  carried  out  to  the  letter,  has  brought  the  Italian 
States  under  one  national  government,  and  finally  made  Eome  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  No  statesman,  with  the  exception  of  Cavour,has 
ever  exerted  for  a  time  so  great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  as 
Gioberti ;  his  name  is  preserved  in  honor  among  his  countrymen  for 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  the  loftiness  of  his  aspirations,  and  the 
liberality  of  his  views,  rather  than  for  the  solidity  and  the  permanent 
value  of  his  philosophy.  On  the  political  relations  of  Gioberti  to 
Cavour,  cf.  Life^  CharacteTy  m\d  Policy  of  Count  Ca/ooury  by  V. 
Botta,  New  York,  1862. 

Ab  a  philosopher,  Gioberti  did  not  snooeed  in  forming  a  laige  School,  although  the 
following  writers  doubtless  derived  their  inspirations  from  his  works : — ^Vito  Fomari, 
DeXC  Armonia  Univermie^  1850 ;  Lezioni  suW  arte  ddla  parcin^  1857-62 ;  G.  Eomano, 
a  Jesnit,  La  Sckma  deW  uomo  interna  e  fuoi  rapporti  eoUa  Natura  e  con  Dio,  1840-45 ; 
Elanmti  di  FUosofi^;  V.  Di  Gioanni,  PrindpU  delki  Fiiosojia  Primay  1868 ;  MieeU,  o  del- 
VEssere  Una  e  Beale,  1864 «,  Miedi  o  P  Apologia  dd  Sistema,  1865  ;  N.  Garzilli,  Sagffio  sui 
rapporti  deUa  Formxda  ideaie  coi  probUmi  importanti  deUa  Filosofla,  1850 ;  B.  De  Ac- 
qnisto,  Sistema  deUa  Beiema  universale^  1850 ;  Flementi  di  FHosofla  fondament/ile,  1836; 
Corno  di  FUosofia  morale,  1851 ;  Corao  di  Diritto  naturale,  1852 ;  Necessitd  d^  autoritd 
e  deUa  legge,  1856;  Saggio  suUa -natura  e  8uUa  genesi  dd  Diritto  di  proprietd,  1858; 
Trattato  ef  Ideologia^  1858.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  Gioberti  found  a  de- 
voted interpreter  in  Dr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  whose  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  ideal  formula  was  published  in  1864,  in  the  Review  bearing  his  name. 
To  the  Ontological  School,  although  independent  of  Gioberti,  belong  G.  M.  Bertmi, 
Idee  di  una  FUosofia  ddla  Vita,  1850 ;  QuegHone  Hdigtosa,  1861 ;  and  La  FUosofia  Greca 
prima  di  Socrate,  1869  ;  S.  Centof anti,  DeOa  FUosofia  ddla  Staria. ;  A.  Conti,.  Stona 
ddla  Filosofia,  1864 ;  Emdema,  Amore  e  Fede,  1862 ;  IHo  e  U  male,  1865 ;  J.  Puccinotti, 
St^tti  Storiei  e  FHosofici,  1864 ;  Storia  deUa  Medidria  ;  M.  Baldacchini,  Trattato  sulh 
Scetticismo;  La  FUosofia  dopo  Kant;  L  Corleo,  FUosofia  universale,  1863 ;  A.  Mangeri, 
Corso  di  FUosofia  e  Sistema  Psieo-Ontdogico,  1866;  B.  Labranoa,  Lezioni  di  FUosofia 
razionale,  1868;  Mora  and  Lavarino,  in  their  Enddopedia  Sdentifica,  1856;  S. 
Tarbiglio,  LHmpero  delta  Logiea^  1870 ;  and  Analisi  Storica  deUe  FUosofie  di  Locke  e 
Ldbnizio,  1867.  On  Gioberti,  ef,  L.  Ferri,  and  R  Mariano,  op.  dt, ;  Seydel  in  Zdt- 
sehrift  f,  PhUosopJde,  1856  and  1859 ;  C.  B.  Smyth,  Christian  Metaphysicians,  Lond., 
1851. 

Prominent  among  the  Ontologists  is  Terenzio  Mamiani ;  a  poet, 
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Btatesman,  and  philosopher.  He  was  bom  in  Pesaro,  1799  ;  in  1831 
he  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Eomagnas,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  condemned  to  exile.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits.  In  1846  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
liberal  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  When  the  Pope  abandoned 
Home,  Mamiani,  as  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the .  Kepublic,  as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  cause.  With  the  restoration  of  the  papal  power  by  the  aid  of 
France  in  1849,  he  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  and  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Cavour, 
under  whose  administration  he  held  successively  the  oflSces  of  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  and  that  of  minister  to  Greece.  At  present  he 
is  member  of  the  Senate  and  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Kome. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  philosophical  career,  represented  by 
his  Del  Eirinovamento  ddP  antica  Filosqfia  ItaUanay  1834,  Mamiani 
held  the  doctrine  of  Empiricism  founded  on  psychological  investiga- 
tions, in  which  he  strove  to  combine  experience  with  reason.  He  main- 
tained that  the  principal  question  of  philosophy  was  that  of  method ;  and 
that  this  could  only  be  found  in  experience  and  nature.  It  was  this  me- 
thod which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Kenaissance,  and 
to  which  science  is  indebted  for  its  great  achievements,  particularly 
through  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  Galileo.  This  publication 
called  forth  the  work  of  Eosmini,  II  liinnovamento^  etc.,  in  which  he 
controverted  some  of  Mamiani's  statements,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
experimental  method  alone  could  not  philosophically  reconstnict  the 
science  of  Nature  and  Mind.  Mamiani  himself  soon  became  convinced 
of  this,  and  in  his  works  Discorao  avW  Ontologia  e  sul  Metodo^  1841,  and 
Dialoghi  di  Sdenza  Primay  1846,  he  endeavored  to  find  a  philosophi- 
cal basis  in  common  sense.  In  these  writings  appears  for  the  first  time 
his  doctrine  on  inmiediate  perception,  as  the  only  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  of  reality.  The  last  phase  of  his  doctrine  is  contained  in 
his  work  Confessioni  di  un  MetafidcOy  1865.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Ontology  and  Cosmology.  In  the  first  he  considers  the  Absolute, 
ideas,  natural  theology,  and  the  creative  act ;  in  the  second,  the  finite, 
its  relation  to  the  Infinite,  the  co-ordination  of  nature's  means,  life, 
finality,  and  progress  in  the  universe. 
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IEb  fundamental  doctrines  are  as  follows :  The  knowledge  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal  is  effected  through  two  faculties  essentially  distinct, 
although  both  acting  in  the  subjective  unity  of  the  mind — perception 
and  intellection.  The  first  does  not  consist  in  a  synthetic  judgment 
d  j>riori^  as  Eosmini  and  Gioberti  held  after  Kant,  but  in  a  direct 
and  immediate  relation  of  the  mind  to  finite  realities,  as  Eeid  and 
Galuppi  maintained,  although  thoy  overlooked  its  intellectual  charac- 
ter. Intellection  consists  in  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  ideas ;  and,  as 
these  have  an  essential  connection  with  Absolute  reality,  the  mind  may 
be  said  to  possess  an  intrinsic  relation  to  the  '^Ente  reaZissimo  " — ^the 
most  real  being.  Ideas  indeed  are  intellectual  symbols  of  the  Absolute 
reality  in  its  relation  of  causality;  and  they  are  supplied  by  the 
intellective  faculty,  when  the  mind  apprehends  their  realizations 
through  perception.  Thus  our  intelligence  attains  to  Absolute  reality 
through  the  intermedium  of  ideal  representations,  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  reach  its  essence ;  it  remains  on  its  surface.  A 
similar  process  occurs  in  perception,  through  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object  given  in  sensibility,  not  in  essence,  but  through  the  medium 
of  sensation.  But  while  our  ideas  are  mere  representative  emblems, 
in  the  divine  mind  they  are  real  objects  in  themselves;  they  are 
identical  with  the  absolute  intelligibility,  the  possibility,  the  reason 
of  all  things ;  they  are  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  finite  realities, 
their  common  attributes  and  final  perfection;  they  are  indeed  the 
efiicient  and  final  causes  of  the  world,  manifesting  themselves  under 
the  triple  relation  of  the  tnie,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  Hence  our 
ideas,  as  representations  and  determinations  of  the  divine  causality, 
are  essentially  objective  and  immutable  representations,  and  deter- 
minations of  eternal  truth.  It  follows  that  the  existence  of  God  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  primitive  intuition,  which  includes  the 
eternal  substantiality  of  truth,  and  that  its  demonstration  a  priori  is 
a  simple  process  of  deduction  from  the  principle  of  identity.  It 
follows  also  that  every  ideal  relation  contains  an  eternal  truth,  to  which 
an  intelligible  reality  in  God  corresponds ;  it  is  therefore  independent 
of  the  human  mind.  Ideas  however  are  not  innate ;  they  originate 
in  finite  reality,  from  which  they  receive  their  determinations,  and 
have  a  necessary  reference  to  Absolute  reality  through  their  represen- 
tative character.  It  is  only  through  reflection  that  the  mind  discovers 
in  itself  its  relation  both  to  finite  reality,  contained  in  internal  and 
external  perception,  and  to  Infinite  reality,  contained  in  the  ideas. 
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Creation  is  the  result  of  the  infinite  good,  which  of  necessity 
tends  to  communicate  itself :  the  idea  of  a  God  infinitely  good  im- 
plies the  idea  of  a  creation,  founded  on  the  greatest  good,  as  its  out- 
ward manifestation  and  ultimate  end.  This  manifestation  is  brought 
forth  by  an  infinite  power,  and  an  infinite  wisdom,  under  the 
forms  of  the  laws  of  causality  and  finality.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  finite,  and  its  opposition  to  the  infinite,  arises  the  immense  cosmic 
diversity.  Hence  the  univei-se  cannot  be  properly  represented  as  a 
sphere ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  ftumberless  spheres, 
moving  concentrically  in  various  directions,  and  forming  that  univer- 
sal harmony,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  infinite  good.  As 
the  cosmic  divereity  is  equal  to  its  possibility,  it  follows  that  there  is 
only  one  idea  of  the  universe  in  the  divine  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
universe  itself,  although  in  a  continuous  generation  and  development. 
The  idea  of  a  better  world  is  impossible ;  because  the  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  is  in  the  act  of  developing,  contains  already  all  possibilities. 
Evil  is  inherent  in  the  finite ;  but  it  diminishes,  as  the  finite  more  and  more 
approaches  the  infinite,  and  in  this  progressive  union  of  the  one  with  the 
other  lies  the  ultimate  end  of  creation.  In  the  achievement  of  this  end, 
the  divine  causality  creates  and  determines  the  whole,  the  divine  intelli- 
gence prearranges  the  whole,  while  nature  produces  the  whole  under  the 
influence  of  that  causality  and  intelligence.  The  finite  is  an  aggregate 
of  monads  or  forces,  which  are  brought  together  by  their  mutual  at- 
tmction ;  thus  a  communication  arises  between  those,  which  have 
a  character  of  similarity,  a  participation  between  the  diverse  ones,  and 
a  co-ordination  of  all. 

Hence  arises  the  Cosmic  System,  with  its  great  divisions  of  na- 
ture, life,  and  mind.  Nature  reveals  itself  first  in  the  stellar  order, 
in  the  ether  in  connection  with  light,  heat,  and  electricitj',  and  in 
the  order  of  chemical  compounds.  In  the  elaboration  of  the  syn- 
theses preparatory  to  the  final  ones,  the  Divine  Art  is  revealed  in 
that  wise  co-ordination  of  means  which  is  produced  by  the  union  and 
separation,  the  action  and  reaction  of  homogeneous,  as  well  as  hetero- 
genous forces.  But  it  is  only  in  life  that  finality  appears,  for  life 
alone  contains  the  possibility  of  receiving  the  communication  of  good, 
which  is  the  essence  and  the  object  of  creation.  life  is  the  develop- 
ment through  a  suitable  organization  of  the  individual,  in  reference  to 
its  participation  in  the  good.  At  its  lowest  degree  it  is  nothing  but  a 
chemical  compound,  enclosed  in  a  cellular  envelope  and  capable  of 
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reproducing  itself ;  at  its  highest  point  it  is  an  intellectnal  and  toII- 
tional  activity  which  tends  to  an  absolute  object,  and  to  this  end  co-or- 
dinates all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Between  the  two  extremes  there 
are  numberless  degrees  of  activity,  each  developing  in  accordance  with 
its  own  end.  Vegetation,  animality,  and  spirituality  mark  the  princi- 
pal degrees  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  these  three  manifestations  life  is  a 
specific  force.  Bttchner  and  other  Scientists,  who  give  to  matter  the 
power  of  producing  life,  deny  the  existence  of  this  specific  force,  and 
attribute  it  to  a  cause,  which  in  itself  has  not  the  elements  necessary  to 
its  development  So  Darwin's  theory  of  the  genesis  of  species  involves 
the  negation  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  idea  or  specific  essence, 
containing  a  substantial  fixedness  of  character  and  form,  and  the 
power  of  producing  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  own  nature.  It 
confounds  accidental  varieties  with  substantial  transfonnations,  and 
artificial  means  with  natural  processes.  It  is  contrary  to  all  historical 
experience,  and  the  constant  fact  of  the  sterility  of  hybrids ;  it  stands 
in  contradiction  with  itself  in  the  bearing  of  the  two  laws  of  the  stnig- 
gle  for  life,  and  natural  selection,  which  will  restrict  rather  than  widen 
the  limits  of  development,  and  keep  the  species  within  their  own 
boundaries,  rather  than  expand  them  into  new  forms  and  modes  of 
existence. 

The  order  of  life  in  relation  to  the  general  end  of  creation^begins 
with  plants ;  here  the  living  force  has  the  specific  value  of  being  the 
organ  for  animal  life,  or  rather  it  is  the  laboratory  in  which  its 
elements  are  prepared;  it  passes  over  into  animality,  which  has 
a  real  relation  of  "finality,"  although  limited  and  relative,  as 
are  its  senses  and  instincts,  through  which  it  enjoys  participation 
in  the  divine  good.  Man  alone,  whose  life  is  partly  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  animality,  is  an  absolute  finality,  for  he  alone 
has  a  life,  through  which  he  can  know  and  act  in  accordance  with 
the  Absolute..  The  law  of  indefinite  progress  is  universal  and 
necessary,  founded  as  it  is  in  the  very  object  of  creation,  in  the 
divine  goodness,  and  the  progi'essive  union  of  the  finite  with  the 
infinite.  This  law,  which  embraces  all  the  universe,  is  still  more  appa- 
rent in  the  development  of  mankind.  But  in  order  that  it  may  be 
verified  in  history,  its  application  must  comprehend  humanity  as  an 
organic  and  spiritual  unit ;  it  would  fail  if  applied  to  isolated  nations, 
or  measured  by  an  invariable  type,  as  Vioo  insisted".  To  see  the  f  nil 
bearing  of  this  law^  mankind  must  be  regarded  in  the  multitude  of  its 
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nationalities,  in  the  variety  of  their  character,  in  the  multiplicity  of  the 
elements  and  of  th^  ages  of  civilization.  The  law  itself  must  be  viewed 
in  its  different  aspects,  and  in  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  carry  it 
out  in  history ;  such  as  the  influence  of  national  aristocracies,  the  sub- 
ordination of  lower  to  higher  forms  of  civilization,  the  mingling  of 
races,  and  the  expansion  of  social  forces,  through  which  a  kind  of  pola- 
rity among  nations  is  created.  All  these  and  other  causes,  while  they 
preserve  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind,  maintain  its  growth  and 
secure  its  general  advancement. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mamiani  wrote  also  Meditdzi- 
oni  Ca/rteaiane,  1868,  and  Di  un  Nuovo  Diritto  EurqpeOj  1859,  in  which 
he  strove  to  establish  international  right  on  a  philosophical  basis.  In 
his  liinascimento  Cattolioo,  1862,  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a  reform  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  should  reconcile  it  with  the  spirit 
of  modern  times.  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Teoria  dcUa  Religione 
e  dello  Stato^  e  dei  suoi  rapporti  speeiali  con  Roma  e  coUe  Nasioni 
Cattolichey  1868 ;  Sei  Lettere  a  Ro»mijiiy  1838 ;  Saggi  di  FUosofia 
OivUe,  1865 ;  Saggi  Politid,  1853. 

Among  the  writezs  wbo  have  treated  of  Mamiani^s  philosophy,  the  more  prominent 
are  Luigi  Ferri,  the  author  of  the  B89ai  9ur  VHUtoire  de  ta  PhUosopkie  en  ItaUe  au 
19me  8iecU,  1869 ;  Maro  Debrit,  Eiatoire  des  DoctHjies  Phihaophigues  dans  ritaUe  Con- 
temporaine^  1859.  (Theae  two  writers,  particularly  the  first,  give  a  complete 
survey  of  the  principal  systems  of  oontemporazy. philosophy  in  Italy.)  See  also  F. 
Lavarino,  La  Loffiea  e  la  FiUmfia  dd  Conte  T.  Mamiani,  1870 ;  F.  Fiorentmo,  several 
articles  in  the  Bivista  di  Babgna,  1867,  under  the  title  of  Poeitmsmo  e  Platonismo  in 
Italia  ;  Brentazzoli,  the  author  of  IH  urC  vUeriare  e  definitive  espHcamenio  deUa  Fihiofla 
Seolaatica,  1861 ;  Tagliaferri,  who  wrote  on  Mamiani^s  theory,  1867 ;  and  F.  Bona- 
telli,  who  discussed  the  ontological  argument  of  the  existence  of  God  as  presented  by 
Mamiani  in  BanatdU  and  Ifamianiy  1867.  Bonatelli  is  also  the  author  of  La  Coseienea^ 
1872,  and  of  a  sketch  of  Italian  philosophy  since  1815,  published  in  the  ZeiUehrift  fur 
Pkikmpkie  und  PhUasopMsche  Kritik,  Halle,  1869.  To  the  Ontologic  classificatian 
may  also  be  reduced  the  Diaioghi  PoUUeo-Filoiofici  di  O,  Btuearini,  1870 ;.  and  Sopra  la 
Filowfia  dd  Diritto  PubUeo  Intemo  di  L.  C.  di  Mantagnini^  1870 ;  also,  La  FOoBofia  deUe 
Scuole  ItaUane,  a  philosophical  Review  supported  by  Mamiani,  D.  Berti,  B.  Bonghi, 
G.  Barzellotti,  and  other  members  of  an  association  recently  established  in  Rome  for 
the  promotion  of  philosophical  studies ;  II  OerdU,  a  weekly  periodical  published  in 
Turin,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Allievo,  chiefly  Intended  to  reconcile  philosophy 
with  Christianity;  and  II  Campo  dei  Filoaofi  ItaUam^  a  philosophical  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Naples,  and  edited  by  Prof.  MUone. 

• 

6.  Absolute  Idealism  or  Hbgelianism. — Angusto  Vera  is  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Ilegelian  School  in  Italy.  He  was  bom 
in  Amelia,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  1817,  and  early  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  completed  his  education.    Having  spent  some  years  in 
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Switzerland,  as  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  he  retnmed 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philftsophy  in  several 
Colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  France.  In  1860  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  at  once  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  Milan.  In  1861  he  was  transferred  to  the  University 
of  Naples,  where  he  still  holds  the  professorship  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  philosophy  of  history.  His  works  are  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  are 
almost  all  written  in  French.     They  are  as  follows: — 

Probleme  de  kt  Certitude  ;  DHegSUanmne  et  la  PhUoaophie,  1861 ;  MeUingeB  Pkam- 
fiMqueB,  1862 ;  Eutm  de  PhUosophis  Hegelienne^  1864 ;  Introduction  d  la  PhUotoj^ 
d'Hegd,  1858,  2d  ed.,  1864;  Logigue  dHegd;  PhUoaopfde  de  la  Nature  d'Hegd;  Phi- 
losophie  de  V Esprit  d'Hegd;  PhMosophie  de  la  Heligioji  d*ffegd ;  Platonis  AristotdU  ft 
HegeUi  de  medio  termiito  Doctrina  ;  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  Expermental  Science^ 
Lond.,  1856,  Leskmi  wUa  FUosofia  ddla  Storia;  PrdvMani  aUa  Storia  ddla  Filo$fifa 
(epooa  Socratica),  ed  aOa  Fikmfia  ddkb  Storia  ;  H  Prdbimia  ddP  Aiwluto;  II  Cawur  e  la 
libera  Ghieea  in  Ubero  Stato^  in  which  the  doctzine  of  the  aepaiatioxi  of  the  Church 
from  the  State  held  by  Cavour  is  opposed  on  philosophical  and  political  gromids.    He 
also  translated  into  English  the  Uiatory  of  Religion  and  of  the  Christian  Church  by 
Bretschneider,  London.     In  his  works  Vera  not  only  interprets  and  expounds  Hegel's 
philosophy,  but  derelope  it  and  expresses  it  in  a  more  intelligible  form,  thns  rendering 
it  accessible  to  students  not  familiar  with  Hegelian  terminology.     In  his  Introduetion 
d  la  Philosophie  d'Hegd  he  rejects  the  Trinity  of  being,  thought,  and  motion  which  Tren- 
delenbarg  proposed  to  substitute  to  the  Hegelian  Trinity  of  being,  not  being  and  becom- 
ing ;  he  also  confutes  French  Eclecticism  and  the  materialistic  theories  of  Bncbner 
and    Moleschott.      In  his   Inquiry    into   Speculative   and  Experimental  Science  he 
refutes  the  doctrines  of   Bacon,  Locke,  and  other  representatiyes  of  Empiridsm. 
His  labors  have  been  highly  praised  by  eminent  (German  Hegelians,  among  whom 
a  Rosenkrani  in  ''Der  Qedanke,^''  Vol.  V.,  B.  1,  and  in  his  Wiesenschaft  der  Logischen 
Idee.     See  also  an  article  of  Bmile  Saisset  in  the  Eevue  dee  Deu^  Mcmd^s,  15  December, 
1860.     Among  other  Hegelians  in  Italy  may  be  mentioned :  Bertrondo  Spaventa,  who, 
in  his  FHosofla  di  Gioberti,  1868,  aimed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  with  the  ideas  of  HegeL     He  is  also  the  author  of  Introdmkme  aUe  Leaoni 
di FUomfia,  1862,  Prindpiidi FiUmfia,  1867 ;  Saggidi  CHtieafiUmflca, pc^iea  e reUg'mi, 
1867 ;  FUosofia  di  Kant  e  sua  reUusione  coUa  Fiheojla  Italiana,  1800.    The  Marchioness 
Marianne  Florenzi-Waddington  was  at  first  a  disciple  of  Schelling,  whose  dialogue  On 
Bruno  and  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Bdigion  she  translated  into  Italian.    In  her 
later  works,  however,  she  adopted  the  fundamental  ideas  and  the  terminology  of  Hegel. 
She  wrote  Fibsofemi  di  Cosmologia  e  di  Ontologia^  1863 ;  Saggi  di  Psicologiaedi  Logiea, 
1864;  Saggio  suUa  Natura,  1866 ;  Saggio  suOa  Filosojia  ddlo  Spirito,  1867 ;  DelP  immr- 
taUtd  ddP  anvma  umana,  1868 ;  Biflessioni  sul  Sodalismo  e  Comunismc^  1850.    Here  be- 
longs also  Fr.  Fioxentino,  the  author  of  Pietro  Pomponacoi^Tdesio^  and  Stu^  Storid 
svtta  Scuola  di  Bologna  e  d*  Padova  al  Secolo  16°.     He  also  wrote  on  Positivism  and 
Platonimn  in  Italy,  1867  (Eivista  di  Bologna.)    Rafaelle  Mariano  wrote  La  Philoso- 
phie  Contemporame  en  ItaUe,  1868 ;  LasaOe  e  U  sua  Eradito,  1865 ;  It  Bisorgimenifi 
Itaiiano  aeeando  i  pnnaipii  ddla  Filosojia  dOa  SUyria  di  Hegd,  1866;    II  Problema 
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Bdigioso  in  Italia^  1873.  Among  those  who  have  deroted  themselves  to  the  application 
of  the  Hegelian  doctrine  to  the  special  branches  of  scienoe  may  be  mentioned  G.  De  Meis, 
naturalist  and  physiologist ;  De- Sanctis,  Marselli,  Debdo,  Salyetti,  Stanislao  Oatti,  M. 
Vitto,  Gamerini,  and  Trani,  who  applied  it  particularly  to  literary  and  historical  criti- 
cism, and  to  political,  juridical  and  sBsthetical  sciences. 

6.  Scholasticism. — The  philosophical  development  of  Italian  philo- 
sophy in  the  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  by  its  national  character, 
and  the  decided  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  reconstruction  of  Italy,  on 
the  basis  of  independence  and.  liberty.  An  exception  to  this  general 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  who,  laboring  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  have  striven  to  re-establish  Scholasticism,  and  with  it  sacer- 
dotal domination  over  national  thought.  Qiovachino  Ventura  (1792- 
1861)  is  the  principal  representative  of  this  School,  He  was  born  in 
Palermo,  and  early  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins.  He 
was  soon  elected  Superior-Greneral  of  the  Order,  and  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  supporters  of  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  Pius  IX.  In  his 
eulogy  on  O'Connell,  in  his  funeral  oration  on  the  victims  of  the  re- 
volution of  Vienna  in  1848,  and  in  his  sermons  delivered  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Tuileries,  in  Paris,  1857-58,  he  continued  to  show  himself  a 
warm  champion  of  popular  rights.  In  his  philosophical  works,  how- 
over,  he  constantly  maintained  the  fundamental  idea  of  Scholasticism, 
placing  the  authority  of  the  Church  above  reason  and  human  conscience, 
indeed  above  all  sovereignty.  Holding  that  philosophy  was  but  a 
deduction  from  revelation,  he  asserted  that  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
truth  lay  in  that  authority.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  ideas  originate  in 
sensations,  and  in  the  subsequent  images  which  are  left  by  them  in  the 
mind ;  but  ideas  have  no  value  if  not  incorporated  in  language,  which 
is  itself  derived  from  revelation.  Philosophy  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  nothing  is  left  to  philosophers  but 
to  study,  and  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  that  writer.  Ventura  is  the 
author  of  the  following  works :  De  Methodo  PhUosopJiandi^  1828 ; 
De  lu  Vraie  et  de  la  Fhtisse  Philosophiej  1852 ;  La  Tradition  et  lea 
Semipelagiens  de  la  PhUoaophie,  1854 ;  La  Raiaon  PhUoaophique  et 
CatJioliqxie^  1854.  La  Philoaophie  Chretienne^  1861.  Cf.  Le  Pere 
Ventura  et  la  Philoaophie^  par  Chs.  de  Bemusat  in  La  Mevue  dea  Devx 
Mondea^  F^vrier,  1853 ;  also,  Etvdea  Moralea  et  LittSrairea  par  A.  de 
Broglie,  1853.  See  also  on  Ventura,  Brotonaon^a  Qicarterly  Review j 
Oct.  1855 ;  and  Annalea  de  Philoaophie  Chretienne^  Paris,  Nov.  1861* 
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To  the  same  School  belongs  M.  Liberatore,  a  Jesuit,  the  author  of 
Instifutiofies  PhUoaophiccBy  1851 ;  Saggio  suUa  Conoscenza  InteUeU 
tualej  1865 ;  Ethica  et  Jus  NaturcB^  1858.  Compendium  Logicce  et  Mt- 
taphyaicm^  1868.  Liberatore  rejects  the  vision  of  God,  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  pure  tradition,  as  the  principle  of  knowledge,  and  holds  that 
human  reason,  aided  by  the  senses  and  the  i)ower  of  absti-ac*.tion,  can 
originate  ideas,  and  attain  truth  and  certainty  in  the  order  of  nature. 
But  above  nature  and  man  there  is  the  authority  of  the  Church,  the 
only  infallible  guide  in  philosophy  as. well  as  in  theology.  To  the 
same  School  may  be  referred  Sanseverino,  author  of  Philosopkia  ChrU- 
tiana  (yum  antiqim  et  nova  comparcUa,  1862;  C.  de  Crescenzio  who  wrote 
Scuole  di  FUosofia^  1866 ;  F.  Capozza,  author  of  SvUa  FUosofia  dei 
Padri  e  Dottori  delta  Chiesa  e  in  ispecialitd  di  San  TommaBo  in  op- 
posisione  alia  FUoaoJia  modema^  1868 ;  also  P.  Tapparelli  d'  Azeglio,  a 
Jesuit,  brother  of  the  statesman  of  the  same  name,  the  author  of  Esams 
Critico  dei  Govemi  Rappresentativi  delle  Societd  Moderne^  1854, 
and  Saggio  teorico  ddDiritto  Natwtale  fondato  suW  esperiemay  1855. 
Za  CivUtd  Cattolica^  a  monthly  Review,  literary,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical, published  in  Eome,  is  the  principal  organ  of  this  sect 
It  was  established  in  1850,  and  since  its  origin  it  has  been  chiefly 
edited  by  writers  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  such  as  Libera- 
tore, Perrone,  Azeglio,  Bresciani,  and  Curci.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  Periodical  is  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason  in  all  questions 
which  referto religion,  philosophy,  morality,  jurisprudence, and  politics. 
European  civilization  is  the  result  of  Catholicism,  and  it  is  only  in 
Catholicism  that  man  and  society  can  find  a  basis  for  their  develop- 
ment. Protestantism,  liberty  of  conscience  and  thought  are  only 
sources  of  infidelity  and  revolution,  and  it  is  only  by  subjecting  itself 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  that  the  human  mind  can  re-establish 
its  natural  relations  with  Grod  and  man.  The  revolution  which  has 
made  Italy  one,  having  been  carried  out  against  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  is  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Christian.  These  doctrines  have  r^ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  Pius  IX.,  who  in  his  Syllabus,  1864,  condemned 
as  monstrous  errors  the  following  propositions : — "  Moral  science  and 
philosophy  are  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Church ; "  "  Phi- 
losophy may  be  treated  without  regard  to  revelation ; "  "  The  princi- 
ples and  the  method  of  the  Scholastics  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
need,  and  the  progress  of  science ; "  "  Every  one  may  embrace  that 
religion^  which  he  in  his  conscience  may  think  true ; "  ^^  Protestantism 
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is  a  form  of  Christianity,  in  which  man  may  please  God,  equally  as  well 
as  if  he  were  in  the  Catholic  Church ; "  "  Common  schools  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  Church."  These  and  other 
propositions,  proclaimed  as  religious  errors,  received  formal  condem- 
nation from  the  Church  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  1870,  through 
the  dogmatic  definition  of  papal  infallibility,  the  logical  consequence 
of  genuine  Catholicism  and  the  highest  synthesis  of  Scholasticism. 

7.  Positivism,  or  rationalistic  naturalism,  as  impl3dng  the  negation 
of  all  metaphysical  science,  is  represented  by  Giuseppe  Ferrari.  A 
Lombard  by  birth,  and  a  disciple  of  Eomagnosi,  he  early  visited  Paris, 
where  he  became  connected  with  the  University  of  France,  as  associate 
doctor.  He  afterwards  held  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Stras- 
bourg, which  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  his  radical  opin- 
ions. In  1859  he  returned  to  Italy,  entered  Parliament,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  successively  in  Turin,  Milan,  and 
Florence.  Admitting  as  insoluble  the  antinomies  of  reason  in  the 
sense  of  Kant,  Ferrari  holds  that  experience  is  the  only  foundation  of 
truth.  There  are  two  species  of  contradiction  into  which  the  mind 
may  fall,  the  positive  and  the  critical.  Tlie  former  arise  from  faults 
of  reasoning,  and  may  disappear  through  a  verification  of  the  intellec- 
tual process.  The  latter  are  the  results  of  a  fatal  law  of  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  avoided.  Kant  reduced  these  contradictions  to  the  ideas  hav- 
ing reference  to  God,  the  world,  and  man ;  but  in  fact  they  are  number- 
less ;  they  are  in  us  and  out  of  us ;  they  manifest  themselves  in  our  ideas 
and  actions,  in  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  order.  Their  uni- 
versality is  the  law  of  mind  and  nature.  Hegel  with  an  effort  of  genius 
attempted  to  reduce  them  to  a  rational  unity ;  but  he  succeeded  only 
in  giving  us  a  philosophy  of  contradictions.  His  failure  shows  the 
impossibility  of  metaphysical  science,  and  the  futility  of  the  labors  of 
metaphysicians  to  find  a  relation  between  Nature  and  Logic.  Between 
the  two  there  is  no  relation ;  the  former  is  founded  on  the  law  of  con- 
trast and  change,  the  latter  on  identity ;  hence  there  is  an  essential 
opposition  between  them,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  represent 
reality  in  accordance  with  mental  ideality.  Indeed  the  mind  itself 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  opposition,  so  that  in  reality  an  absolute 
identity  even  in  Uie  logical  order  is  an  impossibility.  The  effort 
therefore  to  reduce  nature  and  mind  to  scientific  unity  must  ine- 
vitably -result  in  transforming  the  critical  antimonies  into  positive 
ones,  and  thus  in  making  error  a  necessity.  The  mind  is  neither 
3S 
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superior  nor  equal  to  nature ;  it  is  its  child ;  and  it  is  only  in  sub- 
mission to  nature  that  it  can  co-ordifiate  its  thoughts,  determine  its 
knowledge,  and  find  a  basis  for  speculation.  Phenomenalism,  there- 
fore, with  all  the  oppositions  which  are  revealed  in  the  ever-chang- 
ing movement  of  nature,  is  the  object  as  'well  as  the  limit  of  our 
intelligence.  The  ideal  relations,  such  as  the  relations  of  quality  and 
substance,  of  effect  and  cause,  of  finite  and  infinite,  and  all  others 
which  relate  to  the  supreme  laws  of  nature  and  thought,  are  so  many 
oppositions  which  predominate  in  the  universe,  and  in  all  our  analyses; 
they  are  the  inexplicable  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  insuper- 
able limits  of  all  science.  An  impenetrable  mystery  envelopes  them, 
and  the  mind  can  neither  explain  nor  reconcile  them.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  no  absolute  truth  exists  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  philo- 
sophy is  only  so  far  true  as  it  does  not  overetep  the  Emits  of  a  pheno- 
menal experience,  the  cause  of  which  is  an  everlasting  movement,  and 
its  law  a  perpetual  opposition. 

Led  by  tliese  ideas,  Ferrari  attempts  a  philosophical  reconstruction 
of  the  political  development  of  nations,  founded  exclusively  on  expe- 
rience and  induction.  He  establishes  therefore  a  general  and  uniform 
type  of  this  development,  and  divides  it  into  four  periods,  each  cam- 
prising  about  thirty  years.  The  first  period  is  an  epoch  of  prepara- 
tion^ in  which  new  ideas  are  manifested,  and  the  germs  of  future 
events  and  laws  deposited  in  the  soul  of  the  people.  This  is  followed 
by  the  period  of  explodony  in  which  those  germs,  having  reached  their 
maturity,  burst  forth  in  explicit  ideas,  and  are  transformed  into  politi- 
cal action.  A  phasis  of  reaction  next  appears,  by  which  a  temporary 
return  is  made  to  the  ancient  regime,  and  the  new  form  of  civilization 
and  the  doctrines  of  revolution  are  momentarily  suppressed.  In  this 
phase  the  body  politic  finds  itself  in  a  kind  of  oscillation  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  seeking  its  equilibrium.  Finally,  the  last  period 
completes  the  movement  through  a  solution^  and  it  ends  with  ingraft- 
ing the  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  government.  Thus  in  France,  Louis  XIV.  represents  the  first 
*  period,  the  revolution  the  second,  the  last  years  of  Napoleon  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Louis  XYIII.,  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  the  third, 
while  the  fourth  begins  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  interrupted  by 
the  second  empire,  and  recommences  with  its  fall.  Ferrari  is  the 
author  of  La  Mente  di  G.  B.  VicOy  1837 ;  Za  Mente  di  G.  D.  Roma^ 
nosi,  1835  ;  Be  VErreur  ;  Vico  e  V Italic^  1889 ;  Idees  mr  la  Politique 
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de  Platan  et  cPAristote  ;  Esaai  sur  U  Principe  et  les  Limites  de  la 
PhUosophie  de  VHiatoi/re ;  Hiatoire  de  la  Paison  de  VEtat ;  His- 
tovre  dea  Pevolutions  cPItaUe^  1858  ;  Corao  di  Lezioni  a^igli  Scrittori 
Politici  ItaManiy  1862-63 ;  PHoaqfia  deUa  Pivolv^ione^  1851. 

Aufionio  Franchi  (a  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  F.  Bonavino)  is 
another  representative  of  this  SchooL  In  his  youth  he  became  a  priest, 
but  soon  renounced  this  position,  and  avowed  himself  a  rationalist  and 
a  naturalist.  He  is  now  professor  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Pavia.  In  his  work,  La  FUoaojia  delle  Scuole  Italians^ 
1852,  he  attempts  a  criticism  of  the  philosophies  of  Eosmini,  Gioberti, 
and  Mamiani,  and  rejects  them  all  as  exponents  of  old  Scholasticism 
under  new  forms.  Admitting  the  negative  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Kant,  he  derives  his  positive  ideas  from  the  French  philosophers  of 
the  18th  century.  Nature  and  its  phenomena  are  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  and  time  and  space  its  exclusive  conditions.  There  is  no 
other  reality,  which  the  mind  can  reach ;  there  is  no  substance,  no 
truth  in  itself.  The*  infinite  is  only  the  indefinite,  and  even  this  is 
not  real,  but  ideal.  In  his  book  Del  SentimentOy  1854,  Franchi  rests 
his  psychology  on  sensation,  and  makes  this  the  origin  of  all  mental 
faculties.  Applying  these  ideas  to  religion  in  his  La  Peligione  dd 
Secolo  19°,  1853,  and  in  his  II  RazionaZiarrw  del  Popolo^  1856,  he 
borrows  from  Feuerbach,  from  Comte  and  other  positivists,  the 
idea  of  humanity  as  the  basis  and  the  object  of  a  genuine  rationalistic 
religion.  In  his  Review,  La  Pagione^  which  he  established  in  1854, 
he  discussed  the  most  important  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  and 
politico,  showing  a  decided  tendency  towards  Socialism,  yet  maintain- 
ing a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and  the  institution  of 
the  family.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Lezioni  avUa  Storia  delZa  FUo- 
aojia Modema^  1863,  and  of  the  work  SvZla  Teorica  del  Ovudisioj 
1871.  Jacques  Moleschott,  professor  in  the  University  of  Turin,  in 
his  La  Circulation  de  la  Vie^  1866,  and  other  numerous  works  on 
physiology,  Salvator  Tommasi,  professor  in  the  University  of  Naples, 
author  of  the  N'aturaliaino  Moderno^  1866,  and  other  eminent  phys- 
iologists and  scientists,  contend  that  all  knowledge  is  essentially 
relative  and  finite,  and  that  therefore  all  questions  relating  to  the  Ab- 
solute and  the  Infinite  are  insoluble ;  hence  they  assert  that  the  pro- 
vince of  philosophy  must  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  natural 
science. 
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To  thiB  School,  although  from  an  entirely  dififerent  point  of  view, 
may  be  referred  Pasquale  Villari,  the  author  of  La  Storia  di  Savonaro- 
la^ 1858,  who  in  his  Saggi  di  Storiay  Critica^  e  PoUtica^  1868,  insists  on 
the  exclusive  application  of  the  historical  method  to  philosophical 
sciences,  a  method,  the  adoption  of  which  is  urged  by  EafiEaele  Lam- 
bruBchini,  the  author  of  DeW  JEducaeione  e  deW  IstTuzwrve^  1849,  la 
Chiida  ddP  Educatore^  and  other  valuable  works  on  education ;  cf.  his 
La  FUosofia  Positiva  esaminata  secondo  i  Pri^icvpii  della  Pedagogk. 
in  the  Oioventu  of  Florence,  Jime,  1868,  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the 
progress  of  education.  The  following  writers,  under  different  aspect?, 
illustrate  the  contemporary  history  of  Positive  Philosophy  in  Italy:— 
Bissolati,  Introdmione  aJle  Latituzioni  Pirroniane,  1870 ;  A.  Secelii, 
Vnitd  delle  Forze  Fisichey  1864 ;  Pozzolini,  Lndiizioneddle  Forze  Fwidie^ 
1868 ;  Barbera,  La  Legge  umversale  di  rotazione^  and  Newton  e  la 
Filosojia  natv/raXe^  1870 ;  A.  Martinozzoli,  La  Teoria  ddla  FUosofia^ 
1870 ;  B.  Bianco,  La  Bivoluzione  nella  FUosofia^  oMia  U  Vera  ed  U 
Lecito  applicati  al  MateriaHamo^  1870 ;  T.  Dandolo,  Storiadd  Permm 
nei  tempi  modemi,  1871 ;  G.  Ooco-Zanghi,  Antropologia,  V  Uomo  e  k 
Scimmia,  1871 ;  A.  Angiulli,  Laltlosofia  e  la  Ricerca  Podtivay  1869 ; 
P.  Siciliani,  Svl  Pinnova/mento  deUa  Fllosofia  Positiva  in  Italic 
1871 ;  G.  Barzellotti,  La  Morale  nella  FUosofia  PosUivay  1872.  E. 
Lanciano,  Saggio  di  Scienza  jPWma,  1871 ;  X'  Universo,  P Astro  e  VInr 
dividiu)y  1872 ;  M.  Panizza,  P  Positivismo  FUosofioOy  e  U  Positivism 
Sdentifico^  Lettere  odE'rmamio  L.  F  HdmholtZy  1871. 
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Db.  TTebbbwbo,  some  time  before  his  death,  and  before  the  pablioation  of  the  third 
edition  of  the  last  part  of  his  History  of  Philosophy  (1872),  kindly  forwarded  to  the 
translator  a  oopyof  the  most  important  additions  and  alterations  whioh  were  to  appear 
in  that  edition.  The  seoond  volume  of  this  translation,  up  to  and  inolnding  §  188,  was 
already  in  print  when  the  third  edition  of  the  original  appeared.  The  mannsozipt  for 
paragraphs  188-185  was  immediately  revised  so  as  to  include  the  further  and  latest 
additions  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  oziginaL  We  append  here  further  bibliographioal 
and  other  additions  to  the  other  paragraphs  in  this  volume,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
inoozporate  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

To  §107:— 

Ed.  ZeUer,  Q^ach,  der  deuttchen  PkOos.  Mtt  LeOrnUB  (1871?  bek»gs,  togcCher  with  Dorner^s  **  History  of 
G«niuui  Tbeology,**  Lotee^  "Hirtoiy  of  ^MthtAim  in  Germanj,**  and  other  wo^  to  the  series  of  vohunee 
oonstitating  the  "  History  of  the  Sdences  in  Germany,"  pabUahed  at  Monich  under  the  patronage  of  the  king 
of  BaTariA.'7V.]-  Angost  Tabnlakl,  Ueber  den  Eir\fluta  der  Jfaih$m.  auS  dte  getch.  Entw,  dL  PhUot.  Mf 
aitf  Kant  ( Jeoa  Inaog.  Dlasect.  \  Leipsic  186& 

To§  109:— 

Max  ICaywald,  Ueber  die  Lehre  von  der  noe^flacken  WahrMt^  Berlin,  1971. 

Hugo  Delfl,  Dante  AUffhiert,  Leipcdc,  1859  (seekii  to  point  oat  relations  to  PlatoLiam  and  myBtidsm  in 
Dante) ;  J.  A.  Roartanrfni,  DatUe  At.,  eehta  Zett,  e,  Leben  u.  a.  Werke^  Berlin,  1869. 

Writers  on  Bessarion  axe:  Al.  Bandlni  (Rome,  irTT),  Haoke  (Haarlem,  1840),  and  O.  Baggi  (Borne,  1844); 
of.  also  BoisBonade,  Anecd.  gr,  F.,  p.  464,  seq. 

Of  Beoehlin,  L.  Geiger  has  recently  written  (Leipsic,  1871). 

Joh.  Vahlen,  Loreneo  VaOa  (an  address  deUverod  in  18&1),  9d  reprint,  Berlin,  1870.  On  Vallate  Dtalee- 
ttca  DtaputatUmee,  see  Frantl,  OeecA.  d.  LogOe^  IV.,  Lelps.,  1870,  pp.  161-187. 

W.  Schmitz,  Petrue  Bamua  alt  Schulmann,  in  tho  if.  Jahrb.  /.  PhtM,  «.  Pdd.^  toL  08, 1868^  pp.  667-674 ; 
Benjamin  Chagnard,  Ramue  et  tea  ophtiont  reltgleueee,  Btrasboig,  1889. 

Kontaigne,  Beaais.  Tcxte  original  de  1680,  ooec  lee  varlantee  dee  iditione  de  1689  et  1687,  puM.  par  B, 
Deeeimerie  et  H,  BartAaueen,  Vol.  I.,  Bordeaux,  1870;  A.  Levean,  Btude  eur  lee  Beeate  de  Montaigne^ 
Paris,  187a 

A  new  work  on  the  history  of  modem  skeptioism  Is  the  following:  H.  Was,  Oeechiedenie  von  het  Soeptt- 
deme  der  eeventiende  eeuto  in  de  vomamete  Evropeeecke  Slaaten,  VoL  L  (on  the  History  of  Skeptidsm  in 
Bngland),  Utrecht,  187a 

Gennadhis'  Kara  tuv  nAi)0wvof  ^vopiuv  e«^  'Apc^roWAct  has  been  edited  1^  IC.  lUnaa,  Paris,  1868L 

The  De  Be  dialeclloa^  by  George  of  Trebizond,  was  printed  at  I^roosin  1660.  While  reprodnoing  the 
Aristotelian  school-tiadition,  it  gives  evidenoe  also  of  the  influence  of  Oioero. 

The  following  paiagraph  is  to  be  added,  p.  8,  line  13  from  below : 
*^  LeonarduB  Aietinas  (L.  Bnini  of  Arezzo,  died  1444)  fiist  laid  in  the  years  1397 
and  1308,  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Yenioe,  the  foundations  of  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language.     He  translated  some  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  partiou- 
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lar  the  Nioomachean  Ethie$  and  the  PoUtiea  (the  latter,  according  to  Onck^^s  conjeo- 
tore — Die  StacUdehre  dei  Arist.,  Leipe.,  1870,  p.  79 — ^from  a  mannscript  brought  by 
Francesco  Filelfo  in  1429  from  Constantinople),  into  Latin,  and  these  translations  took 
the  plaoe  of  the  grossly  literal,  basteless,  and  unintelligent  translations,  which  Moer- 
becke,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  had  made.  JhYub  De  DwputaUonurn  um 
(ed.  by  Fenerlin,  Nurembeig,  1734)  he  oombats  the  scholastio  barbarism,  and  recom- 
mends, in  addition  to  Aristotle  (the  text  of  whose  works  he  regards  as  greatly  cor- 
rupted)^ in  particular  Varro  and  Cicero.  Of  like  mind  with  him  was  Maet^  Sylvius 
Piccolomini  (Pope  Pius  II.,  died  1464;  of  him  Georg  Yoigt  has  wfitten,  Berlin, 
1856-«8)." 

To  §  110  :— 

J.  H.  Stoss,  De  LtOAero  phOoaopho  ecUfCUoo^  Gotiha,  1730 ;  Luther" »  PhOot.  von  TkeopkOoB^  Haonover, 
1870. 

On  Melaachthon  iee  Bohle,  <9mcA.  d.  la.  PMftw.,  U.  %  Q(ttL,  1801,  p.  478  seq. ;  Arttinr  BidLtei;  Jf.^  Vtr- 
dUnat€  wn  dm  jxMIm.  UnterrkM,  Lolpaio,  1870. 

To  §111;- 

Cf.  Harthii,  Bat  EbtpUai  Oue»  wtd  detten  JSHQtr,  TreTM,  lS4t  7.  A  Scharpff.  Der  Cardinal  una 
Btachqf  mcoknu  von  Cuna  ate  B^ormator  in  Kirche,  Belch  u.  PkUoe.  dee  15.  Jahrh.,  TVibiiigeii,  167L 

M.  B.  LeoBiiigf  I'araoebni9y  sein  Leben  und  Denken^  Berlin,  1839 ;  Emil  SchmeiaBer,  Die  Median  dm 
Paraoeleua  im  Zueammenhang  mtt  eelner  Philoa.  dargeetelU  (Inaog.  Dia8ert.X  Beiiin,  1860. 

The  following,  aothors,  amon«  othen,  treat  of  Qatileo :  Uax  Farchappe,  OaliUe^  Paris,  1866 ;  Emil  WoU- 
will,  Der  InquieUioneprooeee  dee  G.  G,,  Berlin,  1870.  [Sir  D.  Brewster,  Martitre  of  Science^  4th  ed^  Loud., 
1859.  Arddee  in  Catholic  World,  VoL  8,  N.  York,  1869,  pp.  8S1-839,  48a-468  ;  DtAUn  Bee,  Oct.  1865;  Bee. 
d.  dBux  Moftdee,  1864 ;  Abb6  Castelnau,  Vfe  de  O.  Paris,1870.— TV.] 

J.  Toolan,  Elude  eur  LuctUo  Vanitti  ooiuiamni  el  exSctuS  d  TouUmee  le  9  Fivrier  1619  oomme  oovpable 
d'athiteme,  Strasborg,  1869. 

Additional  refereuoee  on  Jacob  Boehme  are  the  following :  Abr.  Oalor,  AnH-Bohmtue,  Wittenberg,  1684; 
ErasmoB  PrancLsci,  Gegenetrahl  der  MorgenrdtKe,  Nnrembeig,  1685;  Frani  von  Baader,  Vorleeunffen  tlber 
B:e  Theologumena  und  PhUoeopheme,  in  Baader's  Complete  Worta,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  867-486;  Vorl.  u.  Eriiiu*. 
Uber  J.  B.'e  Lehre,  ed.  by  Hambergei^  ibid..  Vol.  XIII. ;  Moriti  Carrldre,  Die  phUoe.  Weltanechauunff  der 
B^ormationeeeU,  pp.  607-795 ;  Adolf  von  Harlees,  J.  B.  u.  die  Alchymteten,  nebei  eUtem  Arihang  Uber  J",  Q, 
GichteVe  Leben  und  IrrthUmer,  Berlin,  1870. 

Frani  von  Baader  fareate  of  Bt  Martin,  in  the  12th  vol.  of  his  Complete  Worka,  ed.  by  von  Oaten-SaolDen, 
Leipeic,  1860. 

The  77  Principe  of  HaoohiavelU  has  been  newly  translated  and  annotated  by  Alfred  Ebertaard  (Berlin, 
1868).  and  also  in  the  Biet.-pol.  Bibl.  (Berlin,  1870),  by  W.  W.  Orttxmacher  (together  with  a  trandatioo,  by 
L.  B.  FOrater,  of  Frederick  the  areata  Antl-Maoohiavellf,  together  with  two  minor  poUtioal  eaaaya  by 
Frederick).  Cf .  farther  Karl  Tweaten,  MacchiaoeUi,  in  the  third  aeriea  of  the  SamnUuno  ffemelnversL  Vortr 
u.  Abfiandl^  Berlin,  1868,  and  the  work  on  1£.  by  0.  Glambelli,  Tnrin,  1869.  . 

On  Thomaa  More,  aee  W.  Joe.  Walter,  Life  of  Sir  Thomae  More,  London,  1889  (French  tranal.,  6th  ed., 
Tonia,  1868).  [Tranalatlon  of  Braamnii'  letter  to  Uhrie  Hatten  on  Sir  Th.  M.,  in  North  Am.  Bee.,  8,  1818y 
pp.  181-191 ;  articles  in  Weatm.  See.,  11, 1829,  pp.  19a-211  (on  Southcy'a  Sir  Th.  M.X  ^.  BrU.  Bev.,  80. 1859 
(on  Moro  and  the  Reformation),  Am.  Ch.  Bee.,  81,  K.  Yixrk,  1869,  pp.  1-84,  968-290,  DubL  Unio.  Mag,,  1807, 
pp.  603-691,  Caihollc  World,  V.,  p.  688  aeq.  (New  York).  Life  of  More,  by  Sir  Jamea  Maokintoeh,  in  Mackia> 
toah^B  Miecellaneoue  Worke.—Tr.} 

0.  Broere,  Bugo  Grottwf  BUckkehr  f.  kathoUechen  Glauben  (tranal.  from  the  Dutch  by  L.  ClaxuB ;  ed.  by 
F.  Z.  Schnlte),  Trevea,  1871. 

To  §113:— 

Peneiee  de  Bacon,  Kepler,  Newton  et  Euler  eur  la  reHg.  et  la  morale,  reeueOUee  par  Emerv,  Tooxa, 
1870;  J.  H.  V.  Kirchmann,  Bacon's  Leben  und  Schriften,  in  the  Phtloe.  Bibliothek,  Vol.  82,  Berlin,  1870, 
pp.  1-96;  P.  Stapfer,  QuaUe  eapientice  antiquce  laudator,  qualta  interpree  Fr.  B.  exetlterit  (Theala),  Paris, 
187a  [A.  E.  Finch,  On  the  InducHve  Phtloe.,  including  a  Parallel  bettoeen  Lord  Bacon  and  A.  C&mte  a» 
PJU/oMfxAera  (an  address),  Lond.,  1878 ;  Max  MUUer,  ThePhOoe.  qf  Bacon,  in  Chipefirom  a  Germ.  Wortehop, 
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VoL  m. ;  Baron  liebig,  Bacon  as  a  Nahiral  Phttoaophar,  In  MacmiXlanU  MagoMlnB,  VIII.,  1868,  pp.  S37-249 
and  957-967 ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  T%e  Philoa.  Oenius  qfB.  and  LockA,  In  his  MltctU,  Workn ;  E.  Everett, 
CaUMracter  qf  Sacony  in  North  Am,  Sev.^  16, 1833,  pp.  300-387;  A.  B.  Bledeoe,  Bacon  and  fiia  Philoa.,  in 
JMh,  Qu.  Bev,,  29,  N.  Tork,  1847,  pp.  S2^2 ;  articles  in  Xeto  Englander,  New  Haven,  18&2,  X.,  pp.  3S8-874, 
and  Chr.  ExanUtier,  New  York,  186S,  71,  pp.  167-188.— 2y.] 

**  Bacon  was  filled  with  real  love  for  ecienoe ;  bat  the  power  of  political  ambition  and 
the  love  of  ostentation  in  him  were  still  greater.  His  character  was  not  a  great  and 
pure  one ;  still  the  charges  against  him  have  often  been  exaggerated.  It  was  his  official 
dnty,  as  the  attorney  of  the  Crown,  to  bring  the  accusation  against  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
his  preyioofl  patron,  after  that  the  latter  had  entered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with 
king  James  of  Scotland  against  Elizabeth.  Bacon^s  coarse  in  accepting  gifts,  as  Lord 
Chief -Justice,  from  the  parties  to  actions,  and,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  from  applicants  for 
patents  and  licenses,  cannot  be  justified.  In  his  written  answer  to  the  bill  of  indictment 
presented  to  him  by  the  Hoose  of  Lords  in  April,  1621,  Bacon  confessed  himself  guilty 
on  aU  of  the  twenty-eight  points  mentioned,  affirming,  however,  that  he  only  received 
the  gifts  after  the  cases  had  been  decided  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  altogether  true), 
and  that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  led  through  the  expectation  of  them  into  giving 
a  partisan  judgment  (a  statement  the  truth  of  which  may  be  doubted).  The  reception 
of  such  gifts  was  so  common  in  Baoon^s  time,  that  his  individual  guHt  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  as  palliated,  though  not  wholly  removed,  by  the  prevalent  abuse ;  for  a  just 
moral  judgment  takes  into  consideration  not  only  the  absolute  rule  of  right,  but  also 
the  average  conduct  of  the  oontemporaries  of  the  accused."  (Addition  to  p.  36,  account 
of  Bacon^s  life.) 

« 

To  §114:— 

Deaoartea^  Lettrea  inid,  prfcidiet  atme  tnirod.  par  B.  da  Bttdi^  Puis,  186&  AU  of  tlie  philos.  writtngs 
of  Descartes  (Dtaeoura^  MidUaUona^  Prindp.  Philoa.^  and  Paaaionaa  ArUmca)  have  been  translated  [into 
Oennan]  and  accompanied  with  commentaries,  in  the  PAiloa.  BibliotAek,  Berlin,  1870.—J.  Millet,  DeacarUa, 
son  hiat.  dqmia  1687,  aapML,  aon  r6le  dana  le  mouvemetU  giniral  de  VeaprU  humain,  Paris,  1870 ;  W.  Ernst, 
J)eacartea,  aein  Leben  und  Denken^  Sktata^  Leipa  (Bohemia),  1869;  P.  Enoodt,  Da  Cartaati  aetoentia :  cogUo 
ergo  aum  (Dissert),  Breslau,  1845 ;  F.  Yolkmer,  Jkta  VerA&Uniaa  von  Oaiat  und  Korpar  im  Manachen^  nach 
Cartaahta^  Breslau,  1869;  K  Bnss,  Montaaquteu  und  Carteaiua,  in  the  PhUoa.  Monatah,,  Vf.  1,  BerUn,  1800, 
pp.  1-^;  Bertrand  de  St  Germain,  Daac.  conHdiri  comma  phyaioloffifOe  at  comma  mSdedn^  Paris,  1870; 
LndoTic  Gaimu,  Eagtoa,  crU.  de  la  tMoria  daa  paaaiona  dana  Desc,  Jialebrancha  at  SptnOaa  (ThesLsX  Stras- 
bnig,  1870.  [A  translation  of  The  JfadUationa  qf  Daacartaa,  by  Wm.  B.  Walker,  was  pnbUshed  in  the  fonr 
numbers  of  4he  Journal  of  Specul,  Philoa.^  YoL  lY.,  St  Louis,  1870.  Diacoteraa  on  the  Method  qf  rightly 
conducUng  the  Beaaon  ana  aeaking  truth  in  the  Sctenceay  transl.  fr.  the  French,  Edinburgh,  1860L  Articles 
on  Descartes  in  the  JTorth  Am,  Beview,  66, 1843,  pp.  68-89  (review  of  Hallam^s  Literatitre  qf  Europe),  and 
Ed.  Beoiew  (on  Oeniuaand  WrtUnga  qfD.\  95,  1852,  pp.  1-30  (Am.  ed.).— TV.] 

pB.  Sheldon,  Pierre  Boyle,  in  N.  Am.  Bev.,  Ill,  1870,  pp.  877-408.— TV.] 

Th.  Loniaux,  Etudea  aur  laapenaSaa  de  Paacal,  Strasburg,  1862;  Theophll  Wilh.  Ecklin,  Bl.  Pascal,  ein 
Zeuga  der  WahrhaU,  Basel,  1870;  A.  Yinet,  Etudea  aur  Paacal,  Paris,  1848,  2d  ed.,  1866;  G.  F.  Schwarts, 
Paaoala  Oedanken,  Fragmenie  und  Bri^e,  2d  ed.,  Ldps.,  1866.  [Yarious  translations  of  works  of  Pascal 
bare  been  made  into  EngUslL  An  account  of  these,  as  well  as  further  Uterary  references  on  the  works  of 
Pascal,  will  be  found  in  the  following  publications:  Tha  Provincial  Lattera  of  Blaiae  Paaoal.  A  new  Trana- 
laUon;  with  Hiatorical  Introduction  and  Notea,  Inf  Bev.  Thomas  JfcCria.  Preceded  by  a  Life  qf  Paaoai 
(reprint  of  an  article  in  the  second  number  of  the  North  British  Review,  entitled  PaaoaCa  Ufa,  Wrttinga,  and 
Diacoveriea),  a  CrtUoal  Eaaay  (translated  from  Yillcmain),  and  a  BtbUographioal  Notice.  Edited  by  O.  W, 
Wight,  A.K.,  New  York,  1860 ;  Tha  Thoughta,  Lattera,  and  Opuaculaa  qf  Bl,  Paacal,  tranalaUd  from  tha 
French  [with  the  exception  of  the  Lettera,  translated  by  Maiy  L.  Booth]  by  O.  W,  Wight,  A.Jf. ;  with 
Introductory  Noticea,  and  Notea  from  all  the  CommetUatora,  New  York,  1861.— TV.] 

[Matebranche,  an  Exam,  qfhia  Opinion  qf  Ood,  by  John  Locke,  in  Ws  Philoa.  Worka,  ed.  by  St  John, 
YoL  II.,  Loud.,  1854,  pp.  414-468.  Blamplgnon  on  M.,  Paris,  1861 ;  also,  Annalea  de  PhU.  Chrit.,  1819; 
Monthly  Bel.  Mag.,  Boston,  1866.~2V.] 
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To  the  second  note  on  p.  60  Pnf .  XJeberweg  adds,  in  ibe  tbizd  edition,  the  f  oHowing : 
— '*  The  proof  of  God's  existence  can  be  fonnd  in  the  idea  of  €k>d,  ae  each,  only  when 
this  idea  in  us  is  identified  with  his  existence ;  for  that  the  idea  of  God,  when  thooght 
by  ns,  is  thereby  in  as  or  has  existence,  is  of  oouise  undeniable  and  obyious  enough; 
but  Descartes  does  not  so  identify  idea  and  being ;  he  understands  by  God,  the  creator 
of  the  World,  the  objeot  {eni)  which  we  think  in  our  idea  of  God,  but  not  this  idea 
itself.'* 

To  §  115  :— 

The  most  complete  and  exact  aooonnt  of  the  yarioos  edldo&a  of  SpfaMxaVi  woifeB  and  of  woEks  on  BpbioM 
is  given  by  Ant.  van  der  Llnde,  in  Senedlctua  $pinoKk,  BUfUogntfle,  ^*OFayenhage,  1871.  Bpinoia's  Sammt- 
Ueks  Werka,  tnxuL  by  ▼.  Kirchmann  and  Sohaanchmidt,  Berlin,  1873 ;  Paul  Janet,  Splnom  et  U  JSpbumltm 
tfdffirh  IM  travaux  rioeru,  in  the  iieotM  de*  deux  mondMt  Fario,  1867.  Among  the  early  oppoaentB  of 
Bpinooa's  doctrine  may  be  mentioned  Rappolt,  of  Jena  (OnUto  oarUra  naiuralUku)^  von  Blyenborg  {Denertk 
relig.  chrisUana^  Amst,  1674X  and  Masflua  (Tract.  theol.-poUt.  ad  veHtat4$  htmen  examinatus,  Jena,  1974). 
Lambert,  the  Cartesian,  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  TYaci,  theol,'Pol,  and  the  Stktea,  De  cuUu  natHraUtt 
orlfftM  moraUiaU9^  Rotterdam,  1680.  Joh.  Begina  {Cfartetim  verut  Sptnotlwa  arcAitechu^  Leeuwmnkn, 
1713),  and  V.  0.  Fappo  (Spiruatamut  detectuB,  Weimar,  17U),  combated,  together  with  Spinosiflm,  Outs- 
danism,  as  the  source  of  the  former.— Joe.  Bayer,  Ooeth^g  VerhdUnUsturtUg.  Fraaen^  Prague,  1869.— Vktor 
Gonsin,  I)e»  rapports  du  oartSgianUme  et  du  spinotisme,  in  FYoffmerat  dephOoB,  cartfttennA,  Paris,  18BL— 
Bal.  Bnbin,  Spin,  und  Maimanidee,  Vienna,  1868.— WUhehn  Llebrich,  Examen  crtt.  du  traUi  th.-poL  de  ^, 
Stra^,  1869.— Is.  Misses,  ;^,  u.  d.  Kabbala,  in  the  Zettsckr.  /.  ex,  PAilot.,  VIU.,  1869,  pp.  869-367. 
(Aooording  to  Misses,  the  point  of  departure  and  of  support  for  Spinoza's  doctrine  was  found  by  him  in  tbs 
oabalibtio  denomination  of  God  as  the  Infinite,  En-Sophy  a  dencnnination  unknown  to  Maimonides  and  other 
Jewish  philoiwphera,  and  leading  directly  to  pantheism ;  God  is  considered  by  cabalista,  as  by  Spinosa,  a<  the 
immanent  cause  and  essence  of  all  things,  and  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  God  is  compared  to  the  rdatka 
of  the  folds  of  a  garmeijfc  to  the  garment  itself,  and  is  hence  conceived  In  a  manner  analogous  to  that  In  whidi 
Spinoza  conceives  the  modes  or  affections  [accidentsj  of  God  as  related  to  God;  the  doctrine  of  the  nnlvcfssl 
animation  of  things,  even  of  stones,  had  been  already  enunciated  bs  cabalisfas,  as  also  the  doctrine  of  a  ^wtisl 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  Spinoza's  doctrine  of  the  attributes,  while  indeed  confiicting  with  the  oabalistic  denial  of 
extension  in  God,  finds  nevertheless  a  point  of  connection  in  the  cabalistic  doctrine  of  the  infinite  lig'ht,  which 
issues  from  the  Infinite  through  the  effect  of  a  first  concentration,  which  contains  the  germ  of  that  variety 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  One  as  such,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  Jehovah,  the  evn>working^,  is  appro- 
priate ;  the  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  a  systematic,  logically  oarroct  oonsequenoe,  which  wss 
only  not  expressed  in  the  Cabala ;  Misses  points  out  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Gnoetlc  sources  of  the  Cabala  la 
Zf^nat  Paaruach^  Darat,  und  krU.  BeleucAtvfig  der  JUd,  OehetnUeAre^  Cracow,  186Si-63.  Numcroos  Neo-F1a> 
tonic  ideas  were  reproduced  not  only  by  Ibn  Gebirol,  but  also  by  Ibn  Bsra,  the  biblioal  critic  who  was  hi^ily 
esteemed  as  such  by  Spinoza.  Still,  those  resemblances  have  probably  only  to  an  extremely  slight  extent  any 
genetic  significance.  There  is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  the  aouroe  of  Spinoza*s  identification  of  extended 
and  thinking  substance  is  to  be  sought  in  Spmoza's  oppoaitiou  to  the  dualistic  pnychology  of  Descartes.) 

Mor.  Braach,  B.  v.  Sp.'s  Syttteta  der  Pfaio9.  nocft  der  SthUt  u.  den  vJtfrlgen  Tractaten  demelben  in  ffeuO. 
Entxo.  darg.  mU  «.  Bioffr.  -Sp.'a,  Berlin,  1870 ;  B.  Albert  Fraysse,  LTdie  de  JHeu  dcine  Spinoea,  Paris,  19tO; 
M.  Jo«l,  Sp.'a  theol.^pol.  Tractai  at^fhelne  Quellen  ffeprUft,  Brealau,  1870;  Ed.  BOhmer,  Splnotana^  IV.-VL, 
in  the  ZeUechriftf&r  PhUoH.,  new  series,  VoL  57, 1870,  pp.  aiO-^TT ;  H.  Bratoshek,  Worin  bentehen  die  umM^ 
Uffen  Attribute  der  Subekvu  bei  8p.  f  in  Philoe,  MbnateA.,  VII.,  198-314;  M.  Joffl,  Zur  Oen»Hs  der  Lekrt  Sp. 
mU  beeonderer  BerQcksicfitigung  d.  kurzen  TractaU^  *'von  Gott,  dem  Menechen  und  desaen  GlSckaeUffkeU,'^ 
Breslan,  1871 ;  Heinr.  Kratz,  Sp.  Ar^tcht  &b.  d,  Zweckbegriff  dargeateUt  u.  beurtheiU,  Neuwied,  1871 ;  R.  Wal- 
ter, Ueber  d,  Verh&Uniea  der  Substanz  eu  ihren  AttribtUen  in  d,  Lehre  Sp.  m.  beeond.  BerOckeichtiaunif  d.  Avf- 
JiuaungderaeJben  beiK.  Fieclur,  Erdmann  und  Trendelenburg  (Erlangen  Inaug.  Dissert  X  Nuremberg,  1871 ; 
S.  E.  Lawenhardt,  B.  v.  Sp.  in  ».  VerhdUniee  z.  P/Uloe.  u.  Naturforechung  A  neueren  Zeit^  Berlin,  1878(71). 
[Matthew  Arnold,  <S^<no«a,  in  Eeeayaand  CrUideme^  pp.  237-353  (Am.  edit,  Boston,  1869;  cf.  above,  p.  67). 
Artides  on  Sphioza  in  Westm.  Review,  VoL  69, 1855,  Journal  qf  Psycholog.  Medicine^  III.,  New  York,  1869, 
pp.  1-82  (by  D.  P.  Ramseur,  M.D.,  (mB.de  Spinoea,  a  Biogr.  8tudv\  Chrieticm  Examiner,  VoL  74. 
N.  Y.,  1868,  pp.  818-887.  Joh.  Volkelt,  Pantheiamue  und  IndividuaUemue  im  Syst.  Spinoafe,  Leips., 
1872.— 2V.] 

To  the  note  beginning  near  the  bottom  Of  pa^  66,  Ueberweg  adds  that  it  doee  not 
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appear,  npon  the  prindpIeB  of  Spinoza,  why  attribnteB  axe  not,  as  well  as  modes,  in 
sabstanoe. 

To  the  fizst  note  on  p.  67  the  following  is  added :  **  The  application  to  God,  as 
to  sabstanoe,  of  the  term  '  being'  {ens)  is  a  misleading  nse  of  language,  which  sng* 
guests  the  idea  of  oonorete  ezistenoe,  an  idea  repugnant  to  the  Spinosistio  definition  of 
substance.  Either  God  as  a  personal  being,  such  as  the  religious  consciousness  represents 
him,  exists,  or  he  does  not  exist ;  but  in  no  case  should  the  term  ^  God '  be  applied  to 
anjthing  but  a  personal  being,  and  least  of  all  to  anything  so  utterly  heterogeneous  to 
personality  as  *•  substance ; '  it  would  be  much  more  natural  and  permissible,  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  were  to  be  changed  at  all,  to  apply  it  pantheistically  to  something 
ideal,  such  as  truth,  freedom,  moral  perfection.  If  there  exists  a  personal  being  as  the 
creator  of  the  world,  with  absolute  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  then  the  doctrine  of 
theism  is  justified.  But  if  no  such  being  exist,  it  is  a  duty  of  honesty  either  to  avow 
the  doctrine  of  atheism,  to  admit  the  idea  of  God  only  as  a  poetic  invention,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  in  science  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  world, 
or  else  not  to  treat  of  theological  questions  except  historically.  The  Spinozistic  nse 
and  abuse  of  religious  terms  is  misleading  and  odious,  although  it  may  be  explained  and 
excused,  partly  in  view  of  the  intolerance  of  Spinoza's  times,  which  treated  atheism  aa 
a  *'  crime '  and  protected  dogmas  by  penal  laws,  and  partly  and  chiefly  in  yiew  of  the 
power  which  custom  and  association  exerted  over  Spinoza  himself.  What  conf usiona 
of  thought  and  sentiment  arise  from  such  misapplication  of  words  is  shown  by  the  his- 
tory of  Gterman  Spinozism  after  the  pitiful  strife  about  Fichte's  atheism  {«,  g. ,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the*  Trinity  in  accordance  with  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
accompanied  by  the  singular  assertion,  that  the  momenta  of  this  dialectic  were  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  three  diyine  persons,  and  only  formally  different  from  them)." 

The  note  on  page  71  is  enlarged  by  the  following  paragraph  :  *^  Herder  says,  in  a 
letter  printed  in  DQntzer  and  Herder's  Au»  Herder's  Naehlasse  (II.,  251>256),  that  it  is 
the  npurov  }^9v9ot  of  the  opponents  of  Spinoza,  that  they  regard  his  God,  the  great  ens 
entium^  which  is  eternally  operative  in  all  phenomena  and  is  the  cause  of  their  essence, 
as  an  abstract  conception,  such  as  we  form  for  ourselves ;  that,  urges  Herder,  is  not 
Spinoza's  view  of  God,  whom  he  conceives  rather  as  the  most  real  and  most  active  of 
all  beings,  the  Ens,  who  says  to  himself :  I  am  that  I  am,  and  in  all  the  changes  of  my 
manifestation  shall  be  that  I  shall  be.  Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  substance  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  of  Spinoza,  not  merely  a  subjective  abstraction ;  but  this  is  what 
it  neverthejeas  really  is ;  by  hypostatizing  this  abstraction  Spinoza  does  not  arrive  really 
at  the  knowledge  of  a  real  divine  being  (any  more  than  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  their 
hypostatizing  of  abstractions,  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  really  existing  gods).  The 
being  which  is  in  all  concrete  existence,  the  thought  which  is  in  all  thoughts,  the  exten- 
sion which  is  in  all  bodies,  do  not  constitute  an  Ens^  which  can  speak  to  itself,  be 
conscious  of  its  immutability,  and  become  Uie  object  of  xeverenoe  and  of  intellectual 
love." 

To  §  116  :— 

Geo.  ▼.  Benoit,  DarHeUutiQ  der  LoekeKhen  BrkenntnMUhrt,  verffUdim  mU  der  LeOmiWicken  KrttOb 
deruiben  (Prize  Emay),  Berne,  1869;  Priedr.  Herbst.  Locke  und  KofU^  Stettin,  1869;  Max.  Kissel,  De  rcMons 
qua  LoctU  inter  et  KantUjOacUa  ttuercedat,  Bostock,  1869;  T.  ZiemlMs  Locke u,  «.  Werke  nach  den  far 
die  PhUot,  interesacaueeten  Momenten  (DIaaert.),  Lemberg,  1870.  [Frands  Bowen,  Locke  and  the  2>Ym- 
acendenuateta^  in  B.'8  OrtUedl  Eeeaifa,  Boston,  1842,  pp.  1-82;  B.  Yanghan,  Locke  and  Me  OrtUeey  In  y.*B 
SaeavBin  Siat,,  Pftlftw.,  and  TkeoLy  YoL  XL,  Lond.,  1849,  pp.  59-190 ;  D.  Stewart,  on  Lockd^aAioootmtcftAe 
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Souroet  qfffttman  Knowledge,  in  8tew«rt*B  Wbrta,  Y.,  Bdlnb.,  186S,  pp.  190-1S7,  and  on  LTs  Influenoeon 
the  SyH,  of  PhUoe.  prewMlng  in  France  in  the  IBfA  century,  <&.,  pp.  lSO-187.  Articles  on  Locke  in  JTortk 
Am.  Rev.,  29, 1829,  pp.  m-\3ZiHi9t.qf  InleUeet.  Philos.),  Ed.  Ret.,  60,  1829,  pp.  1-31,  N.  Br.  Rev.,  IS,  1&49 
(on  Locke  and  Sydenham),  Ed.  Rev.,  99,  18&4  {L:a  Character  and  PhiloM.)^  Am.  Journal  qf  Education,  6, 
1869,  pp.  909-S:iS  (translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  von  Ranmer),  Sat.  Rev.,  SS,  1867,  pp.  73-75  {LocJbe  <s« 
a  MoraUet).  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  On  the  PhUoa.  Geniite  qfLord  Bacon  and  Mr.  Locke,  in  SL^b  JlUcH- 
taneoue  Worke.—Dr.] 

On  Berkeley^a  doctrine  compare  articles  in  rarious  periodicals,  b/  T.  Ck)llyns  Simon,  in  partlcDlar 
Berkelev'e  DoctHne  on  the  Nature  qf  Matter,  in  the  Journal  qf  Specul.  Philoe.,  III.,  4,  St.  Looia,  ISBS^ 
pp.  8S6-844;  /«  Thought  the  Tfkinkerf  ibid.,  pp.  875-376;  TJebcrweg,  Sendachretben  an  Simon,  fn  the 
Zeitechr.  f.  Phiioe.,  1869;  Simon^s  answer  to  the  preceding,  IMd.,  1870;  U.'s  brief  rejoinder,  ibid.,  18T1; 
"EL  Hoppe  snd  H.  Ubrioi  on  the  same  sabject.  idtd.,  1871 ;  F.  Fredorichs,  Oeber  B.'t  IdealUmwi  (Pragr.). 
Berlin,  1870,  and  Der  phdnomenale  IdeaUemua  B:b  u.  Kante  (Progr.),  ibid.,  19ri ;  Charles  R.  Teape, 
Berkeleian  PhUoaophp  (Dissert  X  G<Mtiiigen,  1871.  [T.  H.  Green,  J%e  Wot^  qf  George  Berkelev,  D.D., 
(Fraser's  edit),  in  The  Academy,  VoL  IIL,  No.  40, 1872,  pp.  27,  28;  G.  S.  P(ieroe),  on  the  same,  in  North 
Am.  Rev.,  1871  ^F.  Bowen,  Berkeley  and  hie  Phiioe.,  in  Crit.  Eeeaye,  Boston,  1842,  pp.  264-309 :  D.  Sterol 
On  the  Idealiem  of  B.  in  B.'b  Workn,  V.,  Edinb.,  1865,  pp.  87-118;  Dr.  UcCoeh,  in  PrtA.  Qte.  Jan. 
1878.— TV.] 

On  Newton:  B.  F.  Apelt,  Dis  Epochen  der  Oeech.  der  Menechhett,  Jena,  1845 ;  J.  Dnidik,  Leibnitt  s. 
Newton,  Halle,  1869 ;  C.  Neumann,  Ueber  die  Princlpien  der  Qalilet-Newton^echen  Theorie,  Leips.,  1970. 

On  Shaftesbury:  Chr.  A-  Thilo,  Die  engUechen  Bforalieten,  in  the  Zettechr.f.  eaeacte  Phiioe.,  VoL  8,  NOb 
8, 1871.  [G.  Spicker,  Die  Phiioe.  dee  Shqfteebury,  nebet  KrtUk  fiber  doe  VerhdUniee  der  ReUgion  sur  I^kOos. 
u.  d.  Philos.  eur  Wieeenechxuft,  Freiburg  in  B.,  1872;  Dr.  UcGoeh  in  Br.  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.,  1864.— TV.] 

B.  Zimmennann,  3.  Ckirke'e  LAen  und  Lehre,  Vienna,  1870  (from  the  memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Acad,  of 
Sdenoes,  phil.-hiat.  daas,  VoL  19,  pp.  249-886) ;  cf.  further,  on  Clarke  and  on  A.  Smith,  Thilo,  in  the  actade 
dted  above. 

Ueberw^,  in  the  thiid  edition,  ailades  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  heat  as  a  mode  of 
motion.  To  the  note  on  **  secondazy  qualities  "  (abore,  pp.  85  and  8C)  he  adds :  ^^  The 
expression  can  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  which  would  involve  nothing  erroneous ;  namely, 
by  regarding  it  as  a  shorter  expression  for  *  attributes  in  a  secondary  sense,'  and  by 
using  the  expression  *  attributes  in  the  primary  sense '  to  denote  what  belongs  to  thixigs 
in  themselves,  and  the  expression  *"  attributes  in  the  secondary  sense '  (however  unna- 
turally) to  denote  what  is  excited  in  us  by  things.  The  distinction  runs  back  to  Aristotle 
(J)6  Anima,  IIL,  1) ;  but  Aristotle  does  not  teach  that  the  qualities,  which  Locke  tenns 
secondary,  are  merely  subjective ;  Locke's  predecessors  in  this  distinction  were  Demo- 
oritus  and  Descartes.  The  distinction  must  be  maintained,  as  against  the  counter-argu- 
ments of  Berkeley,  Htune,  and  Kant." 

To  §117:— 

B.  Zimmennann,  LeamMe  MonadoHogte,  Vienna,  1847 ;  Lndwig  Grote,  LeSbn.  fi.  9.  Zett,  Haaonner, 
1869;  0.  H.  Plath,  £.*•  Mieetonegedanken,  Berlin,  1869;  Edmund  Pfleiderer,  G.  W.  LeSbn.aie  Patriot, 
Btaatemann  und  Bildungetrdger,  Leipato,  1870  (69) ;  LeibnUe  ale  Verf.  von  atodif  anonymen  meiet  deutadk- 
poUttechen  Flugechriften  nachgeuHeeen,  <&.,  1670 ;  Ad.  Brennecke,  £.'«  Beweiae  fUr  dae  Daeein  GiMee,  in  the 
J^Uloe.  Monateh.,  V.,  1870,  pp.  48-68.  [ArticleB  on  Leibnlta  in  BdlMb.  Review,  Vol.  84, 1»46,  N.  Brit.  JZer., 
6, 1846,  Am.  (Whig)  Review,  9,  K.  Tork,  1S49  (trsnsL  from  French  of  Maine  de  Biran ;  two  articles),  Atlantie 
Monthly,  VoL  3, 1858,  North  Am.  Review,  108, 1869,  pp.  1-86  (by  A.  E.  Kroeger),  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,  VoL 
81, 1861,  pp.  886-411  (by  Ch.  de  B^musat,  Leibn.  et  Boeeuet),  V6L  80,  new  series,  1866,  pp.  961-996  (by  Eu. 
Saisset,  L.  et  fffgel  d'aprie  de  now.  doc),  and  VoL  92, 1871,  pp.  827-867  (Ch.  Anbertin,  La  phttoe.  deL^et 
la  edence  contemporaine).  A.  C.  Fraaer,  The  JAfe  and  Philoa.  qf  Leibnite,  in  F.'s  Eeeaye  in  PhUoeqfikff, 
Edinburgh,  1886,  pp.  8-«6.— TV.] 

F.  W.  Kluge,  Chrietian  von  Wolf,  der  Philoeoph,  Breslan,  1681. 

H.  Weisflenbom,  Lebenebeechreibung  dee  E.  W.  von  T^chimhaue,  Sisenaoh,  1866. 

On  Hoses  MeudelsBohn  cf .  Arnold  Bodek,  In  his  edition  of  M.'s  Phiidon  and  Jerueaiem,  in  the  BOA.  dkr 
deutech.  Nat.'IAU.  dee  la  und  la  Jahrh.,  Leips.,  1869,  and  also  Adler,  Die  Vereohnung  von  Oott,  BeOffioH 
und  Menechenthum  durch  M,  Mertdeleeohn,  BerL,  1871. 
,    C.  HeUor,  LesrtnfhStuaienj  Beme,  1862 ;  Phiioe,  Atifltdtve,  Ldps.,  1869,  p.  79  eeq. ;  L.  Orouid^  Letting 
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et  20  goiU  fran^U  en  AUemoffn^  Parlfl»  1868 ;  DietBch,  Uib^  LuHno  oto  PhOolog^  in  the  TnuuBcdons  of 
the  23d  Beanlon  of  Phflologen,  Leips.,  1864;  Kono  Fificher,  X.*«  Nathan  dar  WeUe,  Stattgard,  1864 ;  D.  F. 
Straiua,  L:»  Natluxn  der  WeUe^  Berlin,  1864.  [F.  Tiffany,  Uaetnffy  in  the  ChrM.  Exam,,  82,  N.  Y.,  1867, 
pp.  161-186.~3V.]  Victor  Oherbaliez,  ZMSing^  in  the  Bevue  dea  dntx  mondea,  Vol.  78, 1868,  pp.  78-121  and 
081-1024;  Ed.  ZeUer,  LeaHng  ala  Theolog,  in  von  Sjbel's  Mitt,  ZeOtchfi/t,  XU.,  1870,  pp.  343-388.  (ZeUer 
shows  the  futility  of  the  attempt  '*to  prore  that  Loaaing  waa  an  apologist  tar  fsupexnaturallsm,''  and  points 
out  the  common  basis  of  Leasing's  view  of  religion  and  of  the  view  of  contemporary  ''cnlighteners,''  notwith* 
standing  Leasing^s  decided  critioiBm  of  the  snperfldality  of  the  latter,  and  espedaUy  of  their  nnhiatodcal, 
ezclnslvely  polemical  judgment  of  orthodoxy ;  but  he  also  demonslxateB  that  Lessing,  like  Leibnitz,  only 
agreed  with  Spinoiism  in  certain  aspects  of  doctrine,  but  was  not  a  Spinodst.  "  He  who  sees  in  the  whole 
history  of  humanity  a  divine,  nnlvanal  plan,  he  who  ragazda  all  things  as  tending  toward  the  end  of  the  per. 
f  ecting  of  beings,  he  who  defends  the  right  of  individuality  and  of  individual  development  as  earnestly,  and 
who  doubts  aa  little  in  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  individual,  as  Leasing— he  may  have  learned  never  so 
much  from  Bpincaa,  yet  he  cannot  be  termed  a  BpinosiBt")    Fontanes,  Etude  ncr  Leaatng,  Paris,  1872. 

'*  The  *  eternal  truths*  have,  according  to  Leibnitz,  their  origin  in  the  divine  under- 
standing, uninfluenced  by  the  divine  will.  The  divine  mind  is  the  source  of  the  possi- 
bility of  things,  while  the  divine  will  is  the  cause  of  their  reality.  Thus  all  truth  must 
by  itcTnature  be  rational  truth*'  (to  p.  118). 

To  the  paragraph  on.G.  Battista  Vico,  Ueberweg  adds :  '^Yico  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  the  p^chology  of  races  or  nations. 
His  purpose,  as  he  himself  affirms,  is  to  consider  God  not  only  in  his  relation  to  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  human  spirit-as  manifested  in  the  lives  of  nations.  He  com- 
bats Gartesianism  as  being  hostile  to  the  historical  method.  His  philosophy  of  history, 
however,  only  distinguishes  periods  of  development  in  the  life  of  single  nations,  and  does 
not  rest  on  the  idea  of  a  gradual  progress  of  the  human  race. "  [  Cinque  oraziani  inedite 
di  Oian  BaUuta  Vico,  pubUeate  da  un  eodiee  Ms.  ddia  InbUotheoa  ncusionak  per  cur  a  del 
bibUothecario  Antonio  Gakueo.  Con  un  diecoreo  preUminare.  Naples,  1869.  Cf .  article 
by  von  BeichUn-Meldegg,  in  the  Eeiddberger  Jahrbitchcr,  Deo.,  1871.— TV.] 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  M.  Mendelssohn's  JeruecUem :  ^'  The  state, 
which  has  the  right  to  compel  actions,  cannot  justiy  attempt  to  constrain  its  citizens 
to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment ;  it  should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provisions 
to  produce  those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring  ;  the  religious  communion, 
which  desires  the  existence  of  certain  sentiments  or  a  certain  character,  should  not  as 
such,  either  directly  or  by  the  arm  of  civil  power,  seek  to  exercise  constraint  over  its 
members  ;  religious  differences  should  not  prejudice  civil  equality;  the  true  ideal  is  not 
unity,  but  freedom  of  belief." 

To  the  paragraph  ending  on  p.  120  is  added :  *^  Joh.  Heinrich  Pestalozzi  (1745-1827), 
the  reformer  of  the  qrstem  of  popular  schools,  developed  theoretically  and  practically, 
in  a  profound  manner  and  noble  spirit,  the  philanthropic  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
methods  of  training  and  teaching  a  more  natural  form.  HLb  principle  was :  *'  the 
organism  ,of  human  nature  is  in  its  nature  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  guide 
nature  universally  in  the  development  of  her  organic  products.'  Pestalozzi  founds  aU 
knowledge  on  perception,  and  demands  that,  by  a  progress  as  uninterrupted  as  possible, 
and  with  a  constant  incitement  of  the  pupil  to  spontaneous  activity,  the  learner  be 
made  to  advance  from  what  has  been  already  acquired  by  him  to  higher  results,  these 
results  being  arrived  at  as  consequences  following  from  what  was  previously  established. 
(Pestalozzi's  works  were  published  at  TUbingen  and  Stuttgard,  1819-26,  and  ed.  by  L. 
W.  SeyfFarth,  Brandenbnig,  1869  seq.)" 

To  §  118  :— 

[O.  Dunoiresterre,  Voltairs  et  la  sociSti  fhmcatie  au  XYZlTme  wUeU;  VciUottre  et  FY^Sdirte,  FiBxiq. 
18TO.    Morley's  FottflrtW,  Lond.,  187S.— jy.] 
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K:s<^elder,  AMMMatttfMdAfleilo«<,tf8r/d9atim  9  leobmc. 

BrombeiK,  1886;  Alb.  CfailBtaiBen,  SMUen  9ber  J.  J,  Bau49eau^  Fteoitarg,  180»;  VtxA.  Yfmj,  «r.  ^.  JL*« 
Einjttua  anf  die  AM.  Sckulen  LeutrnManOa  (Frogr.),  HOhllunuMi  on  the  Bnlir,  1889;  Theod.  Yagt»  JZ.*« 
Leben,  from  the  Beporta  of  the  Imp.  AomL,  Vleima,  1870;  L.  Moceen,  J.  J,  S.  f  ft  HMf  irtf iriwmftfgy«L 

Farifl,  laro.  ^ 

F.  Il6thar6,  Cotumiac ou  tempMmM et  U ratkmaUame,  Faria,  1864;  Ed.  Jofaafloai,  on Oondillae in oon- 
nectton  with  his  tnmsl.  of  the  Tralti  dst  genaatUma^  in  the  PhOoa.  BtbU,  Berlin,  1870. 

On  Oondocoet,  cf.  John  ICori^  in  the  FortnttflUly  Meview,  XIIL,  1870,  pp.  16-40, 1M-16L 

To  §119:— 

New  edition  of  Hmne's  phlloB.  worics,  Lond.,  1870.  Lan  Albeit  8j»hohn,  Dei  MatorUea  eamnumMamffti 
mOkm  ffum^s  Skepttctem  och  Kanta  JMUclam,  VpaHhi,  1880;  W.  F.  Schottae,  Sume  und  Kant  fltar 
<ten  Cauaalbeffrif  (Inaug.  Di«ert.),  Boetock,  1870.  [Leben  una  PhOoa.  David  JETunu'a  darffeateUt  mm  .Dr. 
Fr.  Jodi  (Priae-EBBey),  HoUe,  1878.  Articles  on  Hmne  in  BlabkuxMaa  Mag.,  VoL  48, 1889  (on  n:a  Arffu- 
ment  against  Miraclea),  JfeioJEnffkmder,  I.,  New  Haven,  1848  (on  ff.,  VoUtOre,  and  Bouaaeav),  Ckr.  ^aa- 
miner,  67,  1854  (by  Fres.  J.  Walker,  on  BumU'a  PAOoa.  Warta\  Settle  dea  Deux  Mondea,  VI.,  1880,  pp. 
107-141  (Oucheval-Clavigny,  D,  ff^  aa  vie  et  aea  icrUa\  Am,  Preab,  Bev,,  new  seriea,  I.,  1880,  pp.  644-€« 
(by  Ber.  John  Hunt).— TV*.]  • 

To  tihe  brief  statement  relotiTe  to  Hume's  doctrine  in  regaxd  to  the  notion  of  saV 
stance  (above,  p.  134),  Dr.  ITeberweg  adds  in  his  thiid  edition  the  following :  ^*  Htune 
sajB :  We  have  no  clear  ideas  of  anything  bat -perceptions;  a  snbstanoe  is  sometfaing 
quite  different  from  perceptions;  hence  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  substance. 
Inherence  (*  inhesion  0  in  something  is  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  subsistenoe  of  our 
perceptions,  but  in  reality  they  need  no  substrate.  The  question  whether  perceptianB 
inhere  in  a  material  or  immaterial  substance  cannot  be  answered,  because  it  has  no 
intelligible  i 


To  §120:— 

-  Bnbetandal  contribatkms  to  the  history  of  philosophy  since  Kant,  and  especially  to  the  appreciatJan  oC 
Bchellinp,  Schlelermaober,  eta,  are  made  by  B.  Haym,  Die  romanUache  ScAuie,  Berlin,  1870.  CI  also  the 
works  dted  above,  §  106L . 

To  §  121  :— 

01  further  on  Kant's  life,  articles  in  the  IT.  Bert.  Jfonataaekrift,  Feb.  and  May,  1805.  [The  Laat  Daga 
qfKant,  in  Biackwomfa  Jfagaeine,  VoL  21,  18S7,  p.  188  seq. ;  De  Qnincey,  in  his  Biograpk.  Eaaaya  ;  axtide 
and  literature  in  New  Am.  Cuclopcadia;  A.  E.  Kroeger,  Kani,  in  the  New  Snglander,  New  Haven,  April, 
187^— TV.]  The  principal  works  of  Kant,  reprinted  from  Hartenstein's  second  edition  and  accompanied 
with  explanatory  and  critical  remarks  by  J.  H.  von  Klrchmann,  have  been  published  in  the  Philoa.  BShhothek^ 
Berlin :  L.  Heimann,  1868  seq.  [Cf.  C.  Grapengiesser,  Erkldrung  und  Vertkeldiffuno  von  K.^a  Kr,  d.  r.  V. 
trtder  die  aogenannten  Erkldrungen  dea  fferm  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann,  Sine  Betdmpfung  dea  modemen 
BealUmua  in  der  Philoaophie.  Jena,  1871.— TV.]  On  Kant  and  Swedenborg  cf .  further  Paul  Janet,  Ktmi  et 
Bu>edenborg,  in  the  Journal  dea  Savanta,  May,  1870,  pp.  S99-818.  [An  EngUsh  translation  of  Kant's  Prole- 
gomena U>  any  future  Metaphysio,  with  (Mtical  Notes  and  Appendices,  is  contained  in  VoL  III.  of  JSuanea 
OriUoal PhOoaophy  for  EngUah Baadera^  by  J.  P.  Mahafly,  A.M.,  London:  Longmans,  1878.— ly.] 

To  §122:— 

Couatn^a  Lecturea  on  Kanfa  PhUoaophv,  tranaUxted  from  the  French^  with  a  Sketch  t^fKanta  lA/ia  <md 
Writtnga,  by  A.  G.  Henderson,  London,  1870.  C.  Fortlage  treats  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  one  of  hia  rfx 
PhOoa.  VortrUge,  Jena,  1869.— Alfonso  Testa,  Delia  CrUica  delta  ragion  pura  di  Kant,  Lngaao,  1841 ; 
B.  Bpaventa,  LaJUoaQfla  dt  Kant,  Turin,  I860.— Thomas  Da  vies.  On  the  Chi^  Princ.  in  Kanta  Krita  d.  r. 
Vem.  (Inaug.  Dissert.^  Odttingen,  1868.— Vine.  Lllla,  Sant  e  Boamini,  Turin,  1869.  KlingbenBi  ^cmTs 
KriUkqfLeHmiaianiamen  {Akad.  Afhaiutt.\  Upeala,  1869;  Sjdholm,  Det  hiatoriaka  aammanhaagel  meUan 
Sume'a  Skeptidam  och  KamCa  Kritidam  {Ak„  Afh),  Upsah^  1869. 
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O.  8.  A  Henin,  BneytL  WTJfMrfrtieft  tf«p  fanMscAm  PMosopUe,  ZiUUohan  and  Lelpa.,  1797  aeq. 
A  PBtmai,  De  iTanftf  catetforUt,  HeideLbexg,  1846w  L.  Noadc,  I.  JCoHfa  AitferMUhuno  a««  <>«*»  Orab^ 
Mine  Lehre  urtundUeh  dargeeteUtt  Leipdc,  1861,  and  Kotu  rpu  Oder  ohne  romantiKhen  Zonft  in  VoL  2  of 
Oppenheim'8/>»«tKA«  Jakrb./Ur  Pol.  u.  LUt,^  188S.  MlcheliB,  Kant  vor  und  nach  dem  Jahre  1770,  Braun»- 
beig,  1871  (70).  Joe.  Jackel,  J>e  K,  phanomeno  et  noumetw  (Diuert.X  Broelau,  1862.  Heinr.  Bach,  0'ei>er  die 
Betiehuna  der  S.'ecAen  PhOoa,  »ur  Aana,  u.  mgl.  dee  18.  Jakirh.  (DiBsert.X  Bonn,  1866.  £.  H.  Theod. 
Stenhamnuur,  in  an  **  academioal  eaaay,"  treats  a<  the  queation  whetbw  Kant  aUegiMl  the  right  reason  for  tha 
universality  and  necessity  of  knowledge,  Upsala,  1866.  [To  the  oontroverqy  between  Trenddenburg  and  Knno 
Fischer  respecting  Kant's  doctrine  of  time  and  space,  aUusion  has  been  made  above  in  the  account  of  Tren- 
delenburg's doctrine,  §  194.  The  following  additional  literary  references,  together  with  a  paragraph  on  the 
gabjeot  of  the  diqmte,  aivpeared  first  in  the  third  German  edition  of  this  work.— Tr.]  Emil  Arnddt,  Kanfie 
traneoendeniale  IdecOUiU  dee  Jtaumee  una  der  ZeU^  fUr  Kani  gegen  TYendelenburg^  in  the  Al^treuee. 
Monateechri/t,  VII.,  8, 1870,  and  VHI.,  1,  1971 ;  Henn.  Cohen,  Zur  Controv,  noiechen  Tr.  u.  F.^  in  the 
Zeitechr.f,  VolkerpeycA,  u.  JSpracAw.,  VII.,  pp.,  249-296.  Ckimpare  various  reviews  in  the  PhUoe,  Monateh, 
Trendelenburg  denies  that  Kant  has  proven  that  the  "  a  priori,'^  the  origin  of  which  is  purely  subjective,  is 
•liopurdy  subjective  with  regard  to  its  validity,  <.«.,  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  phenomena,  and  not  to  thlngs- 
in^ihemselveB  or  transcendental  objects;  in  addition  to  the  possibilities  implied  in  the  expressions  ^'merdy 
objective^  and  "  merely  subjective,"  says  T.,  there  exists  a  ** third  possibiilty,"  viz.,  *' at  once  subjective 
and  objective"  (objective  in  the  sense  of  transcendental),  and  Kant*s  omission  to  consider  carefully  thia 
** third  possibility"  constitutes  a  **gap"  in  his  argumentation,  which  is  fatal  to  tiie  demonstzative  force  of 
the  latter.  Trendelenburg's  own  doctrine  is,  that  space  and  time  are  products  of  the  **  motion  ^  which  takes 
place  within  and  without  us,  and  that  they  are  equally  subjective  and  objective  (cf .  above,  {  184).  Kuno 
Fischer  seeks  to  demonstrate,  that  Kant  has  furnished  a  direct  proof  of  the  non-relation  of  space  and  time  to 
thlng»-in-themsolves  and  (in  the  section  on  Antinomies)  an  indirect  one  also.  But  the  statement  of  the 
question  needs  to  be  changed,  when  it  would  appear  that  the  concepticm  "a  priori^""  as  understood  by  Kant, 
is  untenable.  By  means  of  philosophical  inferences  from  the  laws  of  phyidcs,  and  in  particular  from  the  law 
of  gravitation,  the  ascription,  to  oar  conception  of  space,  of  objective  transcendental  validity  may  be  justified ; ' 
■ee  my  essay  on  Kant's  Critioism  (cited  above,  p.  169). 

B.  C.  H.  Vogt,  KarWe  Lehre  liber  Affect  und  Leidenechq/t  (Dissert.),  Bostock,  1868.  H.  Cohen,  KanCe 
Tkeorie  der  Erfahrung^  Berlin,  1871.  [0.  S.  Bamch,  KarU  ale  Anthropology  an  address  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Anthropolog.  8oo.,  Vienna,  1872.— 2V.] 

Aug.  MiUler,  Die  Orundlagen  der  K.'*echen  Philoe.  torn  natunotee.  Stand^ifunJU  geeeha%  in  the  Attpreuee. 
Monaieechr.,  VI.,  1869,  pp.  868-431 ;  0.  Hebler,  KantUma,  in  his  Philoe,  At^eHtee,  Leips.,  1869;  Hodgson, 
Time  and  Space  (an  analyslB  of  Kant's  doctrine^  London,  1869;  Qt.  Biedennann,  K:e  Kr,  d.  r.  V.  u.  d. 
ffegePeche  Logik  in  iArer  Bed,  /.  d,  Begriffnoiea.^  Prague,  1869;  Ernst  Wickenhagen,  Die  Logik  bet  Kant, 
(Dissert.),  Jena,  1869 ;  O.  St&ckel,  Der  BegrW  der  Idee  bet  Kant  im  Verh.  zu  den  Ideen  bei  Pkxto  (Dissert.X 
Bostock,  1869;  Oscar  Hohenberg,  Ueber  dae  VerhdUniee  der  K.^eehen  Ph.  mtr  pkxt,  Ideeniehre  (Bostock 
Dissert.),  Jena,  1869;  A  T.  B.  Branne,  Der  einheitl.  Orundged.  der  dret  Krittken  Kante  (Inaug.  DisBert.^ 
Bostock,  1869;  Friedr.  Herbet,  Locke  und  Kant  {Boetocker  Promotfonaachrift\  Stettin,  1869;  Maxim.  Kissel, 
De  rat.  quce  inter  LockU  et  KanUiplacUa  intercedat^  Bostock,  1869. 

Bich.  Qu&bicker,  Krit.-philoe,  Unterettchungen  (I. :  Kant's  and  Herbert's  metaphysical  views  of  tike 
natoreof  ihesoul),  Berlin,  1870 ;  Bud.  Hlppenmeyer,  Ueber  Kante  Krit.  der  rat.  Pej/chol.,  in  the  Zeitechr.  f. 
PA.,  new  series,  VoL  66,  1870,  pp.  86-127 ;  H.  Wolff,  Die  metaph.  Grundanech.  Kante^  ihr  Verh.  eu  den 
Naturwiee.  und  ihre  phUoe.  Oegner,  I^ips.,  1870;  F.  B.  E.  Zelle,  De  dteer.  inter  Arietotel.  et  K.  logicea 
noUonem  intercedenu  (Dissert.),  HaUe,  1870  (also  in  German,  Berlin,  1870) ;  W.  F.  Schuttn,  Hume  u.  Kant 
Wmt  den  Oauealbegriff  (Inaug.  Diss.),  Bostock,  1870 ;  Bud.  Tombo,  Ueber  Jr.'«  BrkenntTtleelehre  (Inaug. 
Diaa.),  Boetock,  1870. 

B.  V.  Hartmann,  Dae  Ding  an  elch  und  eeine  Beachqfenhelt,  Kaattethe  BtuMen  twr  BrkenmMaatheorie 
und  Metaphyeik^  Berlin,  1871.  (Hartmann  demands  a  further  advance  in  the  direction  adopted  by  Kant 
himself  of  a  more  thoroug)i  critique  and  limitation  of  the  assertions  of  the  "  Transcendental  Analytic,"  instead 
of  the  oppoeite  way,  choeen  by  Kant's  first  disciples,  which  leads  ultimately  to  "absolute  illusionism.'* 
[Of.  E.  FleisoU,  Bine  LOcke  in  Kanfe  Philoe,  u.  Sduard  von  Hartmann,  Vienna,  1872.— 2V.]  Edmund 
Montgomery,  Die  Kantieche  BrkenntnieeL  wlderlegt  vom  StanOpunkt  der  Bmpirie,  Munich,  1871 ;  B.  Zim- 
mennann,  Ueber  Kanffe  mathematiechea  Vorurthea  und  deeeen  Folgen,  Vienna,  1871 ;  F.  Lengfehlner,  Dae 
^  Princtp  der  PhUoeophie,  der  Wendepunkt  in  Kanffe  Dogmatlem.  u.  Krtticlem.  (Frogr.X  Landsbnt,  1870 ; 
F.  Frederichs,  Der  phdnomenale  IdeaUemue  Berkele^e  und  Kanfe,  Berlin,  1871. 

On  Kant's  physical  philosophy  cf .,  in  addition  to  the  works  dted  near  the  end  of  §  12S,  Benschle,  Kant 
und  die  Naturwieeenechctft,  in  the  Deuteche  Viertelfahraechr.,  1868,  pp.  60-lOS,  and  especially  on  Kant's 
dynamic  theory  of  matter,  tbkk,  pp.  67-62.  [Further  EngL  references  on  Kant :  Thoe.  Wirgman,  The  Prin- 
dplee  qf  theK.  Philoe,  (BngL  and  Germ.),  Lond.,  18S2;  Francis  Bowen,  Kant  and  Me  PhOoe.^  in  B.'a 
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CrWota  Eamnf9,  Boston,  184S,  pp.  8M6;  artidefl  in  JSdffift.  Rev.,  I.,  1808,  pp.  263-380,  For.  Qu.  Rev.,  H 
1889,  pp.  49-68  (Am.  Bd,\  North  Am,  JStfv.,  49, 1888,  44-^  New  Bngkmder,  XV.,  New  Haven,  IffiT, 
61-101  {Tke  K,  Pkilot.);  8.  8.  Lraite,  Interpret,  ttf  Kanfe  KrUit,  In  ^aum.  qf  i^.  PAOot.,  VL,  1831, 
pp.  S3».S88 ;  wt  Kaat,  in  Apple(on*s  New  Am.  CJiKSloiP.— IV.] 

To  the  fiist  note  ending  on  p.  162  above,  Ueberweg  adds  the  following :  "  It  is  tme 
that  theie  are  subjeotive,  p^ydhical  oonditions  on  which  experience  depends  and  whioh 
precede  experience  (a  corpse  haa  no  experience),  but  this  is  at  least  as  tme  in  the  caaa 
of  the  perception  of  the  vibratLons  of  the  air  as  sounds  or  of  ethereal  vibrationB  aa 
colon,  etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intaition  of  space  (and  even  more  so,  in  so  far  as  it  la 
demonstrable  that  sonnds,  colors,  etc.,  are  pnrely  subjective).  To  ascribe  the  certainty 
which  exists  in  the  sum  of  our  mathematical  operations  (perception,  abstraction,  con- 
atmction  by  the  means  of  ultimate  abstractions  [the point,  etc.],  hypothetical  idealiza- 
tica  through  the  assumption  of  the  absolutely  exact  truth  of  axioms,  deduction  of 
principles,  and  comparison  of  that  which  is  deduced  with  the  reality),  to  the 
*  a  priori  ^  origin  of  our  notion  (intuition)  of  space  (which  accounts  for  nothing,  ainoe 
non-demonstrative  assertions,  relative  to  subjective  conditions  of  knowledge  and  deriyed 
from  self -observation,  can  only  have  an  assertory  character),  this  is  to  indulge  in  a  kind 
of  mythological  play,  which  in  some  sense  opens  the  door  for  the  mystical  element  in 
Kant's  conception  of  freedom." 

To  the  second  paragraph  on  spacemen  p.  166,  above,  XJeberweg  adds  the  following: 
**  Space,  says  Kant,  represents  no  attribute  of  any  things-in-themselves,  nor  does  it 
represent  such  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  »'.  «.,  it  represents  no  qualificati0n 
belonging  to  things  themselves  and  which  would  remain,  after  abstracting  from  all  the 
conditions  of  perception ;  for  neither  absolute  nor  relative  qualifications  can  be  per- 
ceived before  the  existence  of  the  things  to  which  they  belong,  and  hence  they  cannot 
be  perceived  a  priori,^'' — *'  But  this,"  adds  XJeberweg  in  a  note,  '^  even  admitting  the  a 
priori  character  of  space,  would  at  most  only  prove  that  we  axe  not  justified,  on  the 
ground  of  our  '  a  priori  *  intuition,  in  ascribing  to  things-in-themselves  the  qualification 
of  space ;  that  which,  in  sensible  intuition,  we  perceive  as  a  ^  qualification '  of  thinga 
(so  perceive,  that  on  the  basis  of  this  perception  we  are  justified  in  ascribing  it  to  things 
themselves),  we  do  indeed  perceive  at  the  same  time  with  these  things  and  in  the  same 
way,  namely  through  the  affection  of  the  senses,  and  not  before  the  things  nor  inde- 
pendentiy  of  them,  hence  a  posteriori  and  not  a  priori.  But  our  not  being  jueUfied  in 
ascribing  spatiality  to  things-in-themselves,  our  inability  to  9ay  that  this  qualification 
belongs  to  them,  as  an  absolute  or  relative  ^  qualification,*  is  incorrectiy  assumed  by 
Kant  as  the  equivalent  of  the  right  to  deny— or  of  the  right  to  assert  that  spatiality  is 
not  a  qualification  or  attribute  of  things-in-themselves.  But  the  whole  Kantian  doc- 
trine of  the  a  priori  is  unsound.  Space  is  innate,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  intuition  in  a 
non-spatial  being,  but  as  a  form  of  existence.** 

Addition  to  note  on  p.  170:  "The  proof  [of  the  objective  nature  of  space,  time, 
and  categories]  rests  on  the  possibility  of  deducing  the  law  of  gravitation  from  the  three 
dimensions  of  space.  Phenomena  could  be  subject  to  a  law  implying  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  and  yet  be  purely  subjective,  i.  e,  resulting  merely  from  a  causality  imma- 
nent in  the  perceiving  subject— which,  however,  according  to  Kant*s  doctrine  of  thingv- 
in-themselves  as  affecting  us,  they  are  not ;  but  they  could  not  be  subject  to  such  a 
law,  if  things-in-themselves,  really  existing,  were  not  in  space  of  three  dimensions,  in 
time,  subject  to  the  law  of  causality,  eta  ;  hence  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  assume 
that  these  things  have  an  order  homogeneous  with  that  which  characterizes  the  space 
of  intuition." 
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Note  to  p.  171,  on  the  *< Schemata:"  ''No  spedal  ' sohematism *  Beems  to  be 
needed,  for  the  very  shaping  of  the  material  given  in  sensation,  by  the  two  forms  of  in- 
tuition (spaoe  and  time)  prepares  it  for  its  further  elaboration  by  the  categories.  Bnt 
if  such  a  schematism  is  needed,  it  would  appear  that  space  as  well  as  time,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  can  and  must  furnish  one." 

To  §  123  :— 

0.  Wassmanadoif,  Der  Phao9oph  SarU  itber  LeibetObunffen,  in  Eloair  IT,  Jahrb.f.  d.  TumJtufut^  1864, 
X.,  4.  Karl  Kalich,  CantU,  SchetUngU,  FlcktU  de  ftUo  Mvino  tenterUUim  expot.  nee  mm  dHudUxmit,  Leips., 
1870.  A  Masticr,  iiuid  de  recU  prtwique  Oiacrimine  eenmrU  JT.,  (Theais  FftrUenaia,)  1863.  Alex,  von  Oet- 
tingen,  Ua>er  Kanfs  PJUchtbegri/t  (addreflsX  Dorpat,  1864 ;  Otto,  Verh,  derpMoe.  BeUgUmelehre  Xante  m& 
den  Lehren  der  KriUk  der  relnen  V/t.^  (Progr.,)  Nordhaiueo,  1870 ;  J.  Bowland,  An  Enaay  intended  to  in- 
terpret and  develop  uneolved  EtMocU  Queationa  in  KanCa  "  Oroundwork  qf  the  Melaphyaica  of  BtJUeaf'*^ 
London,  1871.  [E.  Yacherot,  La  morale  de  Kant,  in  Bev.  de  Faria^  86,  1867,  pp.  646-<S71 ;  W.  Bender, 
defter  K:a  BeUgionabeoriff,  in  the  Ztachr,/,  PhOoa^  voL  W,  Halle,  1878,  pp.  a>-70,— 2V.] 

In  a  note  on  Kant^s  "  postulates,"  ITeberweg  adds :  ''  The  Postulate  of  Freedom 
claims  for  the  ego  as  a  thing-in-itself  an  inflmence  in  the  wodd  of  phenomena,  which 
can  only  be  a  causal  influence.  But  if  the  ego  as  a  Twwmmum  can  produce  effects,  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  why  it  should  not  be  able  to  be  acted  upon,  not  only  by  phenom- 
ena, but  by  other  novmena.  The  consciousness  of  moral  responsibility  presupposes 
freedom,  in  the  sense  of  supremacy  of  the  internal  over  the  external,  and  especially  in 
the  sense  that  praxis  may  be  determined  and  regulated  by  the  knowledge  of  distinc- 
tions and  relations  of  worth ;  but  it  does  not  imply  freedom  in  the  sense  of  absence  of 
causation.  The  Postulate  of  Immortality  implies  that  the  conception  of  individual 
tmity  is  applicable  to  noumena,  which  yet  are  supposed  to  transcend  time,  space,  and 
the  categories  of  causality  and  substantiality;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Crit.  of  Pure 
Eea9on^  the  categories  of  unity,  plurality,  and  totality,  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of 
thought  and  the  forms  of  intuition,  are  only  forms  of  phenomena.  These  contradic- 
tions would  be  removed  by  the  plea  that  faith  has  only  practical  validity,  if  the  plea 
were  urged  in  good  faith  and  the  principle  of  it  carried  out  by  demanding  only  an 
ethically  correct  praxis,  and  not  an  intellectual  conviction  in  addition.  In  the  practi- 
cal aspect  of  the  case,  we  may  oppose  to  Kant's  argumentation  the  principle  :  vltra 
pasae  nemo  oUigatur.  That  which  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  cannot  justly 
be  demanded  of  any  one.  The  azgumentation  for  the  postulate  of  God's  existence  is 
the  result  of  Kant's  rigid  conception  of  the  moral  law." 

At  the  end  of  g  133  the  following  jMuagraph  is  added : — 

*'  The  Kantian  moral  philosophy  is  characterized,  in  its  distinction  from  .mediisval 
morals,  by  such  requirements  as  the  following  (which  are  founded  by  Kant  on  the  duty 
of  man  to  esteem  himself  as  a  rational  being,  conscious  of  the  sublimity  of  his  moral 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  and  feeling  of  the  Insignificance  of  his  moral 
worth,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  moral  law) :  Let  not  others  trample  on 
your  rights,  without  resenting  it ;  incur  no  debts,  without  furnishing  full  security 
for  their  payment ;  accept  no  favors  which  you  can  dispense  with,  and  be  not  a 
parasite  or  flatterer,  or— what  is  the  same  thing,  except  with  a  difference  in  degree— a 
beggar ;  be  frugal,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be  reduced  to  beggary ;  fawning  is  un- 
worthy of  a  man ;  he  who  makes  a  worm  of  himself  cannot  complain  afterwards  if 
he  be  trampled  oil    The  duty  of  reefpecting  one's  neighbor,' says  Kant,  is  involved  in 
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the  ethical  maxim  that  no  one  should  degrade  another  by  m«lrmg  use  of  him  as  a  mere 
meana  to  hia  own  ends,  or  that  no  one  should  demand  that  another  throw  iiiwt<tf>if  »vay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  The  duty  of  loving  one^a  neighbor  is  the  dutj  of  adopting 
as  one^B  own  the  aims  of  others,  in  as  far  as  these  aims  are  not  immoniL  Thia  dnty, 
expressed  as  a  maxim,  must  be  oonoeiyed  as  the  mi^m  of  benevolence,  which  has  for 
its  consequence  the  doing  good,  to  othera  Love  and  respect  as  feelings  cannot  be 
morally  commanded  ;  for  there  can  be  no  external  obligation  to  have  certain  fselingB. 
The  omission  of  the  mere  duties  of  love  is  a  fault  (peeeatum) ;  but  the  omission  of  the 
duty,  which  spzings  from  the  obligation  to  respect  eveiy  man  as  a  man,  is  vice  {eUivtn) ; 
for  by  the  n^lect  of  the  former  no  man  is  injured;  but  by  the  omission  of  the  latter, 
men  are  deprived  of  what  the  moral  law  permits  them  to  daim.  Ethical  discipline 
[*  gymnastic  *]  is  not  secured  by  monastic  asceticism ;  it  consists  alone  in  such  combat- 
ing of  natural  propensitlea  as  enables  us,  in  cases  of  danger  to  moraUiy,  to  beoome 
masters  over  them,  and  which  therefore  rendea  us  moral^  valiant  and  joyful  in  the 
consciousness  of  recovered  freedom.** 

To  §134:— 

The  following  note  is  added,  in  the  8d  edition  of  the  original,  on  Eant^s  definitton 
of  our  satisfaction  in  the  beautiful  as  being  qualitatively  disinterested  (above,  p.  189) : 
'*  In  this  definition,  whidi  characterizes  the  beautiful  by  its  effect  upon  the  perdpirat 
subject,  Kant  introduces  a  characteristic  of  this  effect,  to  which  Mendelssohn  had  already 
called  attention.  Mendelssohn  says  in  his  Morgenstundm  (Works,  II.,  p.  294  seq.,  cited 
by  Kannegiesser,  Die  Stdiung  M,^s  in  der  .^kthetik^  p.  114) :  *  It  is  usual  to  disting^oish 
in  the  soul  the  cognitive  faculty  from  the  faculty  of  desire  and  to  include  the  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  displeasure  under  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  between 
knowing  and  desiring  lies  approving,  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul,  which  is  strictly  speak- 
ing far  removed  from  desire.  We  contemplate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  with- 
out the  least  motion  of  desire,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  appears  the  rather  to 
be  a  particular  mark  of  the  beautiful,  that  it  is  contemplated  with  quiet  satisfaction, 
that  it  pleases,  even  though  it  be  not  in  our  possession,  and  even  though  we  be  never  so 
far  removed  from  the  desire  to  put  it  to  our  use.  It  is  not  until  we  regard  the  beauti- 
ful in  relation  to  ourselves  and  look  upon  the  possession  of  it  as  a  good,  that  the  desne 
to  have,  to  take  to  ourselves,  to  possess,  awakes  in  us — a  deore  which  is  very  widely 
distinguished  from  enjoyment  in  the  beautifuL'  Mendelssohn  finds  in  the  'faculty  of 
approval  *  the  connecting  link  between  cognition  and  desire.  But  Kant*s  conoeption  of 
disinterestedness  extends  far  beyond  the  idea  of  merely  not  desiring  to  possess." 

On  Kant's  distinction  between  the  agreeable  and  the  beautiful  (p.  190)  the  follow- 
ing note  is  added :  ^*  The  rigid  separation  of  mere  charm,  or  of  the  agreeable,  aa  that 
which  pleases  in  the  sensation,  from  the  beautiful  (a  g.  of  color  from  dsavring^,  in 
painting)  is  impracticable  in  art.  With  the  same  right  with  which  Kant  declares  oolor 
In  a  picture  to  be  an  unessential  addition,  which  only  awakens  and  intensifies  by  its 
sensuous  attractiveness  our  attention,  could  he  say  the  same  of  metre,  rhythm,  and 
rhyme  in  poetzy,  and  yet  he  himself,  with  correct  perception  of  the  truth,  denies  the 
existence  of  poetiy  without  rhyme  and  metre.  As  in  theoretical  and  practical  philoso- 
phy, so  in  the  province  of  SBsthetics,  Kant  does  not  recognize  an  ascending  gradation 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual,  but  separates  them  dualistically  from  each  other. 
But  Kant  correctiy  distinguishes,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  *  disinterested  satis- 
fMtiont*  whioh  results  from  mere  peroeptioUf  and  practical  interest  [desire]  ;  the  former 
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is  oonneofced  with  the  image  of  the  object  alone,  and  has  no  reUtion  to  the  relations  of 
the  object  itself  to  onr  individual  life.  But  disinterested  satisfaction  has  an  objective 
basis,  which  Kant,  consistently  with  his  nairow  sabjectivism,  vainly  seeks  to  do  away 
with.  This  basis  is  found  in  the  essence  of  the  perceived  object,  and  the  ssthetically 
satisfying  form  is  not  anything  indei)endent,  but  only  the  adequate  mode  of  the 
phenomenal  expression  of  this  essenoe  (what  Kant  incorrectly  terms  *  independent 
beauty  0 

To  §  125  :— 

Herder's  Tdeen  wr  PMo$,  der  Getek,  der  MmtchkM,  edited,  with  intradnoUoa  and  umobitionfl,  by 
JnUftn  Schmidt,  in  the  BOMothek  der  deutKhan  NatUmaOU,  dea  18.  JoAr.,  Vols.  88-8^  Leipsio,  1868.  Gf.* 
among  others,  Adolf  Kohat,  Herder  und  die  HumanUlMbeetretwHm  der  NeueeU,  Berlin,  1870.  [De  Qnin- 
oey,  fferder,  in  De  Q.'a  PAOoe,  Wrttere,  VoL  I.  Artidea  in  2\r.  ^  i2«o.,  VoL  90, 18SR,  For.  Quartertv  ««., 
87, 1846t,  Am,  Journal  qf  Education^  VI.,  Hartford,  1869  (transL  from  the  German  of  Karl  v.  Raomer),  and 
jr.  Am.  iZso.,  No.  380,  July,  187S,  pp.  104-188  (by  Karl  Hillebrand) ;  K,  ae  Theologian,  Tkeol.  Bep,,  Lond., 
1873.— Tr.] 

[Auberlen,  Thoe.  Wlaenmann,  etc,  in  Jakrb.f.  deutacke  T^eoloffte,  1864,  pp.  804-846.] 

F.  Ueberwes,  Ueber  SchiOet'e  Sckickealeldee,  in  Qelxer*a  Prot.  MonaUbl^  1864,  pp.  164-160.  Frani  Bieae, 
Bede  fiber  Schiller  (Progr.),  Putbna,  I860.  Albln  Sommer,  Ueber  die  Beeiehung  der  Anelchten  SckJ*e  vom 
Weeen  und  der  geietigen  Bedeutung  der  Kunet  eur  KanUachen  PhUoe.  (Progr.),  Halle,  1869. 

Portions  of  Jaoobi*s  corrcspondenooare  found  in  Vols.  I.  and  ni.  of  bis  Works  and  also  in  his  Au^erle- 
eener  Bri^fioecheel  (with  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Introduction),  ed.  by  Fxiedr.  von  Both,  Lelpe.,  1896-37; 
also  in  Bn^fioechael  motechen  OoeUke  und  JaetM^  ed.  by  Max  Jaoobl,  Leips.,  1846,  in  the  "  Correspondence 
between  Jaoobi  and  Herder,''  published  by  H.  Dftntaer  in  Herdei^e  Naehtaee,  VoL  IL,  pp.  948-899,  and  between 
Jaoobi  and  Hamann,'  edited  by  0.  H.  Qildcmeister,  Gotha,  1868  (Vol.  V.  of  SamameCe  Leben  und  Sckrifleny, 
and  in  Aua  JaoobCe  J^achlaee,  ed.  by  Bud.  ZOpprite,  Leipa.,  1860. 

To  §126:— 

[New  edition  of  Flohte'a  Selected  Worke,  translated  l^  W.  Smith,  London :  Trftbner,  1871.  Aztides  on 
Fldhte  hi  the  Chrietian  Examiner,  July,  1866  Xby  0.  D.  B.  Mills),  and  in  the  IFational  Quarterly  Bevieie, 
New  York,  1870.-.Tr.] 

The  sentence,  p.  309  abore,  near  the  middle  of  the  page,  begizming :  '*  The  cones- 
ponding  logical  principle,*'  eta,  is  amplified  by  Ueberweg  as  follows:  '^  A  is  in  part 
=  Non-A,  and  conyersely;  eyery  opposite  =  its  opposite  in  one  mark  (=x),  and 
every  like  term  differs  from  its  like  in  one  mark  (=  x ) ;  snch  a  mark  ( x  )  is  called  the 
reason  or  gronnd,  in  the  one  case  of  relation,  in  the  other  of  difference.'' 

In  regard  to  the  *^  ironical "  procedure  of  genins,  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  g  11^,  p.  212,  Ueberweg  adds,  in  the  third  edition,  that  it  ^*  knows  no  positive  satis- 
faction, and  that  the  exaltation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  makes  of  that  which  was  previ- 
ously the  goal  of  earnest  endeavor  an  object  of  sport  or  play,  is  not  the  result  of  ener- 
getic, progressing  labor  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  constantly  renewed  negation,  which 
sinks  all  particularity  in  the  abyss  of  the  absolute.'* 

To  §  127  :— 

VoL  n.  of  Aue  SckeUintfe  Leben,  in  Bri^fhk,  oororlng  the  yean  1808-1890,  and  VoL  in.,  1891-1684,  were 
published  at  Lelpalc,  1870.  [Of.  articles  by  A.  Bichter  hi  Ztechr.  f.  PhUoe.,  VoL  60, 1879,  pp.  98»-968,  and 
61, 1879,  ppi  10&-194.— TV.]  On  Sdieilin^  philosophy,  oompare,  further,  F.  Ktfppen,  «cA.>  LekreoderdoM 
Oanae  der  PMoeopMe  dee  abeoluten  Ifickte,  nebet  drei  Briefen  von  F.  B.  Jacobt,  Hhmbuig,  1808 ;  also 
Jacobi's  work.  Von  den  goUUchen  Dingen,  Leipa.,  1811.  [Works  by  Chr.  Kapp  and  Alexis  Schmidt  oa 
Bdhelllng  are  dted  in  f  184,  pp.  91M,  996.  SdulUng  und  die  Theologie,  Berlih,  1846.  Articles  on  BcheUlng 
by  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  in  the  Southern  Qu.  Beeiewy  Feb.,  1867,  and  in  the  New  Am.  CydopaMa ;  A.  Planck, 
SckOinite  nachgOaeeene  Werke  und  ihre  Bedeutung /Or  die  2ataoia0«c»iftDiM(nU2attaGkr./Br«ArML 
34 
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TRmmmA^,  Vm.,  ICaroh,  1857;  bIbo  Erliuig«n,  1858  ;  Dorner,  Seh:9  PotenterUeArA,  in  the  JoArb.  f.  dmL 
9che  TheoL^  1860.  J)er  yeu-SclUUinfftanUmm,  in  Der  Gedanle^  Vol.  U.,  18HS;  Hamberger,  .ScKTm  J'bikM- 
der  Jffftholoffte  und  der  QFenbaruHQ^  in  the  DeufcAe  ViertelfaArtucAr.  f.  engl,deutHcA€  FortfAuntfen^  No. 
S,  1863;  Eggcl,  8cA.'s  PAilot.  der  Offenbarung^  in  TAeoL  Studten  u.  KrUa-en,  186;i,  pp.  40-106.  A.  van  der 
Linde  cranalated  into  Datch  Schelllng'a  '*  Philocwphy  of  Revelation,'*  Anutordam,  1802.  8.  T.  Coleridi^  in 
his  BiograpA.  LUerarla^  may  bo  compared  on  Schelling.  On  Coleridge,  per  contra^  as  a  student  of  German 
philosophy,  J.  fl.  Stirling  has  written,  De  Qttincey  and  Coleridge  upon  Kant^  in  the  FortnigAtly  Jtecine. 
new  series,  II.,  1867,  pp.  377-S97.  It  is  obvious  that  Ueberweg^s  acooant  of  Schelling's  later  philosophy  is 
qoite  meagre  and  acaroely  sadaCaotaiy.    It  mi^  be  sapplementod  from  among  the  works  xefeired  to  mtoave.] 

To  §128:— 

[On  Steffens,  fhrther:  Sack,  S,  St^ent  ale  t^riM,  SdUfftafupAOompA,  In  JaArb.  /.  deutiKke  Tkeot., 
1871,  pp.  628-639;  cf.  Bamberger,  in  Heraog^s  JtealencifclopiUUe.''On  Baader :  Erdmann,  in  the  ZeUnchr./. 
PAUoe,^  1866;  Hambexger,  SeAeiUng  und  Baader^  in  Jahrb,  f.  deuiecAe  TAeol.^  18G0;  R.  Bosenkraoz,  TAe 
DUFerence  of  Baader  from  Hegel,  in  the  Journal  qf  Sjpecutative  PAOoa.^  St.  Loals,  Vol.  2, 1868.] 

To  the  paragraph  on  Kranse  and  his  disciples  TTeberweg  adds :  *'  F.  Froebel,  who 
has  so  greatly  distingaished  himself  by  the  applicatioii  of  Pestalozzi^s  principles  to  the 
earliest  education  of  children,  and  by  developing  the  system  of  instmction  by  object- 
lessons  into  a  system  of  instruction  by  imitative  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
learner,  received  impulses  from  Erause.  Cf.  Th.  Schliephake,  on  Friedr.  FroebeJ^s 
method  of  education,  in  the  Philo8,  MonaUh.,  IV.,  6,  1870,  pp.  487-509.  A  pearl  of 
Krauseanism  is  Kranse^s  philosophy  of  law,  which  seeks  a  mean  between  *  formalistac 
separation'  and  '  materialistic  oonfusion'  of  the  ideas  of  legal  right  and  welfare,  bj 
defining  the  former  qs  such  an  arrangement  of  relations  among  men,  as  gives  to  every 
individual  his  appropriate  sphere  of  independent  (but  not  immoral)  voluntary  actiTitj-." 

To  §  129  :— 

HegerR  EncycloptldU^  contained  in  Vol.  VI.  of  his  wottR,  was  pubUshed  separately,  withont  notes*  by 
Bosenkranz,  Berlin,  1845,  and  has  been  newly  printed  in  the  PAiloa.  Bibl^  VoLSO,  Berlin,  1870,  together  with 
notes  (Eriauterungen)  by  Roeenkxmnz  [a  separate  opuscule],  ibid.,  1870. 

A.  L.  Kym,  ffegeTs  Dialektik  in  iArer  Anu^endung  auf  die  GeecK  der  PAOoa^  Zurich,  184S.  B<L  von 
Hartmonn,  Ueber  elne  notAw.  UnMldung  der  H.^ecAen  PAUoeopAie,  in  the  PAiloa,  IfonataAefte,  V.,  6,  Aug., 
1870.  G.  Bledermann,  Kanfa  KrU.  d.  r.  V.  und  die  HegeVacAe  Logik  in  iArer  Bedeutuug fftr  die  Bejriff^ 
UfiaaenacAafl,  Prague,  1869.  Karl  KUetUn,  ffegel  in  pAiloa.^  polU,  u.  not.  BetieAung,  Tiibingcn,  1870.  M. 
Schaslor,  Ilegel,  populHre  Oedanken  aua  a.  Werten^  Berlin,  1870.  Emil  Fenerlein,  Ueber  die  culturxfCKk, 
Bed.  Hegeta.  in  the  BiaiL  ZeitacAr.^  1870,  pp.  814-868.  Fr.  Harms,  Zur  Erinnentngan  IlegeL,  in  the  I^Ailoa, 
MonataA.^  YII.,  1871,  pp.  145-161,  also  publ.  separately.  [Further  translationR  from  and  artidos  upon  Hegel 
tn  the  Journal  qf  Specul.  PAOoa,,  1873.  Other  articles  on  H«gel  may  be  read  in  the  Bev.  dea  deusr.  Moudea, 
Vol  01,  1871  (by  E.  Beaussiro),  VoL  80,  1860  (by  E.  Saisset,  Leibntta  et  Hfgef)  and  YoL  81,  1861  (by  K. 
Scherer),  and  in  the  CAriat.  Exam,,  Vol.  80, 1866  (by  0.  0.  Brerett,  on  Stirling's  Secret  qfE.),—7Y.] 

The  note  on  pp.  289,  240,  above,  is  enlaiged  by  the  following  addition:  ^^The 
*  thing-in-itself  ,^  in  the  Kantian  sense  of  this  expression,  can  indeed  exist  only  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  thinking,  individual  subject,  although  it  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
jbinguished  from  the  latter  as  something  wholly  foreign  to  it  or  absolutely  unknowable, 
but  only  as  something  merely  existing  outside  of  consciousness ;  it  is  only  independent 
of  any  particular 'cognitive  act,  while  genetically  it  is  a  condition  of  knowledge,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  itself  be  regarded  as  teleologically  conditioned  by  the  knowing 
mind.  If  there  is  no  ^  thing-in-itself '  in  distinction  from  the  *  Absolute,'  yet  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  distinction  from  the  perceiving  and  thinking,  individual  subject.  H^^ 
aims  to  do  away  with  the  thing-in-itself  in  this  latter  aspect,  because  it  is  in  individuals 
that  the  absolute  spixit  has  its  reality,  our  reason  being  God's  reason  in  us,  wfaioh  can 
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only  be  conoeived  as  identical  with  the  reason  in  all  things.  But  even  though  this 
might  be  true  of  the  ultimate  goal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is  oertainly  not  true  of  the  way 
of  knowledge,  which  we  are  obliged  to  follow — ^the  way  of  a  gradual  approximation  to 
the  goal  Kant^s  doctrine  x)erpetuates  the  original  chasm  between  external  things  and 
any  individual  consciousness ;  Hegel's  doctrine  anticipates  the  final  goal  of  knowledge 
for  every  one  who  resolves  to  think  following  the  trichotomic  rhythm  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic ;  it  knows  no  more  problerns,  Hegers  Phanomenologie  by  no  means  removes 
this  defect ;  for  although  it  sets  out  from  perception,  it  does  not  explain  scientifically 
the  relation  of  perception  to  objective  reality,  the  relation  of  vibrations  of  air  and  ether 
to  sensations  of  color  and  sound ;  and  indeed,  by  his  adoption  of  Goethe's  theory,  Hegel 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  such  an  explanation.  Hegel  destroys  for 
himself  the  possibility  of  entering  upon  investigations  in  the  science  of  cognition  by  his 
false  objectification  of  subjective  forms,  while  in  fact,  even  if  the  goal  of  human  knowl- 
edge be  conceived  as  reached,  nothing  more  than  an  exact  agreement — and  not  identity, 
in  the  complete  sense  of  this  word — can  subsist  between  the  ^  system '  (totality)  of  (ma- 
terial and  spiritual)  objects  of  knowledge  and  the  system  of  science ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  only  be  true  that  the  things-in-themselves  were  no  longer  unlcnown  to  us,  but 
not  that  they  were  identical  with  our  (individual,  subjective)  knowledge.  The  science 
of  knowledge,  which  with  Kant,  under  the  form  of  a  '  critique  of  the  reason,'  furnishes 
with  respect  to  the  '  transcendental  objects '  an  absolutely  negative  result,  is  rendered 
impossible  by  Hegel  through  his  axiom  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  being.  Between 
these  extremes  we  must  seek  for  the  right  mean.^' 

To  the  paragraph  on  Nature  the  following  additions  are  made  (after  *'  subjectivity,** 
1.  10,  p.  241) :  *^  Yet  accident  and  external  causation  (in  distinction  from  causation 
from  within)  have  their  places  in  the  sphere  of  nature ;  the  development  of  the  partic- 
ular is  exposed  to  external  and  foreign  influences ;  in  this  is  seen  an  impotence  of  na- 
ture, which  sets  limits  to  philosophy ;  Ihat  which  is  most  particular  in  nature  cannot  be 
ideally  exhausted  [expressed  in  adequate  conceptions] . "  After  *  *  chronolojrically  later," 
1.  19,  p.  241 :)  "Nature,  says  Hegel,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  system  of  degrees,  of  which 
the  one  necessarily  issues  from  the  other  and  is  the  first  truth  of  the  one  from  which  it 
results ;  not,  however,  in  the  senJse  that  the  one  is  naturally  produced  by  the  other,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  one  follows  from  the  other  in  the  inner  idea  which  constitutes  the 
ground  or  reason  of  nature.  The  so-called  issuing  of  plants  and  animals  from  water,  and 
of  the  more  highly  developed  animal  organizations  from  the  lower  (a  theory  adopted 
hypothetically  by  Kant  and  more  confidently  by  numerous  natural  philosophers),  is 
declared  by  Hegel  to  be  a  nebulous  idea,  which  thinking  men  of  speculation  must 


To  §  130  :— 

8chleiennacher*8  Konologe  are  reprodnced  In  Vol.  Tt.  of  tfae  PhUos.  Btbl^  Berlin,  19F%  and  his  Philot, 
JSatenlehre,  with  commentary  and  crltidsmB  by  J.  H.  v.  Eirchmann,  In  Vol.  XXIV.,  1870. 

Bigwart,  Ueber  <Ue  Bedeutnng  dear  SrkenntniJulehre  und  der  pttychologiachen  Vorauntetgungen  Schleier- 
macher't/nr  die  OruTtdbegriffe  9einer  Otaubettslehre,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  deutscAe  Theoloffie^  od.  by  Liebner, 
Dorner,  and  others,  Vol.  II.,  1857,  pp.  267-827  and  82»-864  (cf.  Dorner's  reply,  ibtd.,  p.  499).  Wilh.  Bender, 
Znrphtlofi.  GottMleAre  3cMeiermacA&r*9^  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  PAilot.,  Vols.  67  and  68  (new  series),  1870-71. 
Gnst.  Banr,  ScM,  at»  Prediger  in  d.  ZeU  von  Deut9chiand9  Emiedrigung  und  ErAebttng,  Lelpsic,  1871.  R. 
Qnubicker,  Ueber  Schlelermachet^e  erkenninVMheoreUeche  OrundanetdU,  ein  Beitrag  uur  KrU.  d.  Tdenti- 
idtaphUos.^  Berlin,  1871.  [Schleiennacber's  Eeeajf  on  Lia-e^  translated  by  C.  Thirlwall,  Lond.,  18^;  ItUrod, 
to  Plato's  Dialogue^  transl.  1^  Dodson,  Lond.,  1827 ;  On  ScheiUng  and  t/te  TrinUy^  transL  by  Moses  Stuart, 
BOtU  nepoa.^  V.,  VI. ;  QuUinee  qf  Study  qf  Theology^  tranal.  by  Fazrar,  Edinb.,  1650 ;  ScfileiermacAer  and 
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De  Wette^  by  Qwrfse  Ripley,  In  LeUen  to  Andrew  Norton^  etc^  Boflton,  1840 :  SchMervMcker,  in  Ifat.  Beg^ 
Lond.,  April,  1860;  BreUtckneuter  on  8:a  Theologv,  transl.  in  Bib,  Sacra,  Andover,  1863,  pp.  596-617;  W.  L. 
Gage,  8,08  0  Man^  in  New  Englander^  New  Haven,  Jaly,  1862 ;  Sc/ileUnnaeher^t  Life  and  Letters,  trac^ 
by  Rowan,  8  vols.,  Lond.,  1859 ;  G,  Baur  on.  &,  trAnHl.  in  Fre^.  Qu.  Rev.^  reprinted  in  Brit,  ana  For.  ISt. 
Sev.^  London,  ISiYi :  D.  Tiasot,  Anali/ne  de  rintrod.  A  la  DoffmaUque  tie  &,  in  Bulletin  ThSot^  Paris,  ISfS, 
twoartlclos;  R.  Howard,  Le«  Monologuen  de  S.„  in  Rev.  ChrHienne^  Paris,  April,  1864:  F.  BcHiifaa,  la 
Doctrine  de  la  Rfdemption  dans  &,  Paris,  1866 ;  G.  L.  Flitt,  Da»  VerMUniM  d.  Theol,  8:h  zu  OeriexiffeM 
ZinMendorf%  in  Stud,  «.  Kritiken^  187i ;  G.  Lommatscli,  &*•  Lehre  vom  Wunder  and  vom  UebematSr- 
Vchen^  Berlin,  1873;  S.  Osgood,  The  ScUeiennacher  Centennial  and  its  Lemon,  in  the  Curiae.  Sxam^  TdL 
86, 1869,  pp.  171-191 ;  Paeactgee  from  the  Life  qf  8.,  ib.,  7S,  1869,  pp.  109-123 ;  J.  A.  Reabolt,  &,  Me  l%eoi- 
ogy  and  Influence,  in  MethodUat  Qu.  Reo„  31,  1869,  pp.  211-928 ;  Reminiacencea  qf  &,  in  Hottrm  at  Some, 
Vol.  8,  p.  447  seq.]    A.  Immer,  8.  aln  rel.  CharaJtter,  Berne,  1859. 

Addition  to  tbe  account  of  SchleiermacheT^s  Ethics,  p.  253  above,  1.  12  [S.  sajB 
that]  :  ^*  The  moral  law  may  be  compared  to  the  algebraic  formula,  which  (in  azudjiical 
geometry)  determines  the  conrBe  of  a  cnrre  ;  the  highest  good  may  be  compared  to  the 
corre  itself,  and  virtue,  or  moral  power,  to  an  ULstrument  arranged  for  the  purpoee  of 
constructing  the  curve  according  to  the  formula."' 

In  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  section,  Ueberweg  agrees  with  von  Elrchmann  in  his 
criticism  of  Schleiermaoher^s  terminology  (see  von  K.^s  Preface  to  his  edition  of  S.^s 
SiUeniehre,  in  the  PhOos,  BibL,,  VoL  24,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  XIV). 

To  §  131  :— 

Third  edition  of  Schopenhauer,  Ua>er  doe  Sehen  und  die  Farben,  ed.  by  J.  Frauenstiidt,  Ldpc,  1869L 
—A.  de  Balche,  Renan  et  Arth.  Schop.,  Odessa  (Leips.),  1870.  Alftr.  von  Wnrzbach,  Artk.  ScAopeaMauer,  ia 
ZeOffenonten,  No.  6,  Vienna,  1871.  Cf.  further,  Yon  Haxtmann,  SchelUng^B  pot.  Ph,  ale  EittA,  von  Begel 
und  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1869.  pav.  Asher,  Arth.  Schopenhauer,  Keues  von  ihm  und,  fiber  <ftn,  Beri., 
1871.  L.  Chevalier,  Die  Philon.  a!  Schopenh,  in  ihren  Ueberetrvdimmungih  und  Dffferenspunkten  mtt  d. 
KanfmAM,  PhUos,  (Progr.),  Pragne,  1870.  ;.  Fraiienstfldt,  Sckf^yenh.  Lexikon,  2  vote,,  LeipoL,  18TL 
[H.  Fiommann,  A.  Schop.,  dret  Vortesvnaen^  Jena,  1872;  J.  B.  Meyer,  A.  S.  alt  Menach  u.  Denker  (In  the 
Boventh  series  of  the  Sammlung  gemeinveratSndUcher  wise,  VortrSge,  ed.  by  Yirchow  und  von  Holtxc  ndoBJ^ 
No.  146),  Berl.,  1872.— TV.] 

To  the  first  note,  bottom  of  p.  259,  the  following  ia  added  Vy  Ueberweg:  "The 
requirement  that  mathematical  proofs  be  as  far  as  possible  genetic,  has  been  enunciated 
by  many  authors  (see  my  System  of  Logia,  §  135),  by  Cartesians,  by  Herbart,  by  Tren- 
delenburg ;  cf  also  P.  C.  Fresenius,  Die  p^choiog.  Orundlagen  der  Itavtnwissense^qft, 
Wiesbaden,  1868.  (Fresenius*  conception  of  space-forms  as  merdy  p^chological  facts  is 
very  questionable.)" 

The  following  addition  is  made  to  the  last  note  on  p.  260 :  *^  A  thing  beoomes  an 
object  (Kon-Ego)  only  in  contra-position  to  a  perceiving  subject ;  without  such  a  subject 
it  cannot  be  an  *•  object  *  (Non-Ego),  but  it  can  be  a  thing.  The  thing  can  of  oouiae  not 
be  known  without  a  knowing  subject ;  but  the  subject,  in  its  apprehension  of  the  thing, 
may  either  ascribe  to  it  what  are  simply  subjective  elements  in  our  ideas,  as  thoiugh 
these  elements  were  objective,  or  it  may,  by  a  process  of  abstraction  aided  by  reflection  on 
the  process  of  cognition,  separate  from  its  conceptions  what  is  only  subjective  and  retain 
only  those  elements,  of  which — ^not  indeed  directiy  by  comparison  with  the  thlng-in- 
itself  (which  is  impossible),  but  indirectly,  by  scientific  ratiocination — ^it  may  be  demon- 
strated, that  they  are  also  objectively  valid,  i.  «.,  that  they  are  similar  to  attributes  of 
the  things  themselves.  TMs  kind  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  without  a  knowing  sub- 
ject, but  which  does  not  confound  the  subjective  with  the  objective,  is  knowledge  of 
things-in-themselves.  Eant  was  not  misled  by  the  paralogism  which  blinded  Schopen- 
hjiuer." 
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Second  note,  p.  263,  before  "  That  we  know,"  add :  "  That  we  know  onr  own 
internal  stateB  (]ncladmg>  our  thinking  [cogitare]^  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term) 
directly,  jtist  as  it  is,  is  Cartesian  doctrine.  After  being  disputed  by  Eant,  who,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  the  practical  reason  a  primacy  oyer  the  speculatiYe  reason,  it  was  taken 
up  again  by  ScheUing,  who  applied  it,  however,  not  to  the  case  of  our  thinking,  but 
only  to  that  of  our  willing ;  ScheUing  recognized  in  will  the  source  of  self -consciousness 
and  the  primitive  phase  of  being.  In  this  renewal  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  Schopen- 
hauer agreed  with  ScheUing."  Line  12  from  below,  p.  262,  insert:  '*  Schopenhauer 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  the  glaring  inconsequence  ascribed  to  him  by  Otto  Liebmann 
(notably,  among  others),  namely,  that,  when  he  speaks  of  *  functions  of  the  brain,'  he 
had  forgotten  his  own  doctrine  of  idealism ;  a  just  criticism,  which  would  not  without 
necessity  charge  upon  a  thinker  ^  frightful  confusion,'  must  admit,  that  when  Schopen- 
hauer employs  the  vulgar  expression  *•  function  of  the  brain,'  he  does  so  with  reserva- 
tion of  the  explanation,  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  must  understand  l^  the  function  in 
question  a  function  of  the  wiU  which  onderUes  the  manifestations  of  the  brain." 

To  §  132  :— 

Zur  Btogr.  B.^s  u.  Santo^  mr  Erinturunff  an  B,  aU  Lekrer  d.  Bgabff.  UnivertUdt,  In  fferbartUcht 
Satquten,  Leips.,  1871,  pp.  1-19.  [N.  Porter,  on  Herbarft  Syitem^  in  the  Am.  Prenb,  aatd  Theol,  Reo.^  1864, 
pp.  a7&-d03  (in  a  review  of  MoreU's  Intr.  to  JfetUal  PhOos.^  Load.,  1863,  which  is  liurgely  baaed  on  Herbart). 
0.  L.  Hendewerk,  H.'t  VerhaurUss  tur  TkeoiogU,  in  Deuttche  ZeUKhrift^  1861,  p.  49  aeq. ;  d  QM^  1800, 
July,  and  below,  f  184.    BerbarCt  Ptycholoffie^  in  ZeUachr.  f.  Pkao9.^  1860,  No.  1.] 

Addition  to  first  note,  p.  273:  **  Hence,  among  other  things,  Herbart's  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  number  of  real  beings  cannot  be  infinite,  because  we,  setting  out 
from  the  finite,  can  never  posit  the  infinite  as  a  definite  magnitude,  but  must  think, 
whenever  we  arrive  at  any  definite  Umlt,  that  we  can  and  must  go  on  stiU  farther.  But 
being  in  itself  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  positing.  It  is  precisely  that  which  i»  inde- 
pendent of  our  positing.  Not  being,  but  our  thiTiking  of  being,  is  a  positing,  and  that 
which  (like  the  infinite)  Ues  without  the  sphere  of  what  we  posit,  is  not  for  that  reason 
by  any  means  without  the  sphere  of  reaUty." 

To  the  note,  pp.  279-281,  the  foUowing  additions  are  made:  [The  treatment  of  the 
principle  of  identity  and  contradiction  as  an  objective  law  of  things,  is  an  error]  ^*  from 
which  Plato  did  not  keep  himself  free,  which  even  appears  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
of  Aristotle's  statements — but  which  Aristotle,  by  more  careful  reflection  upon  the 
relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  radicaUy  overcame — an  error  from  which 
Kant  preserved  himself,  but  into  which  Herbart  f and,  in  an  opposite  sense,  Hegel)  feU 
again  " . . . .  '^  Every  idea  (says  F.  A.  Lange,  who,  however,  in  this  propounds  no  theory 
of  his  own,  but  claims  simply  to  express  the  consequences  of  Herbart's  fundamental 
idea)  checks  with  its  whole  force  the  other,  and  each  one  resis&  this  action  with  aU  its 
force.  Hence  that  portion  of  the  idea  a,  which  is  arrested  (in  a  case  of  complete  oppo- 
sition), must  be  to  the  portion  which  remains  in  consciousness,  as  6  to  a,  or  its  whole 
strength  must  be  to  that  portion  which  remains,  as  d  +  a  to  a.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, from  a,  — -.,  and  from  6,  — = ;  the  sum  of  arrest  =  -  ,,  i.  e.  =  the  harmonic 
mean  between  a  and  &,  and  is  not  constantly  =  &.    In  the  case  of  three  ideas  checking 

each  other,  the  portions  remaining  are ; — ,  , — ,  = — ,  and  the  sum  of 

o+6  +  o'  a  +  ft  +  c'  a+*  +  c 

arrest  is , .     Thus  it  results,  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ideas  in 
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questioii,  no  one  of  them  can  be  wholly  forced  ont  from  conscioiunefls,  and  Uie  theory 
foniishes  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  (which  must  be  aoooonted  for 
wholly,  or  at  least  in  part,  by  another  principle,  nnleas  one  adopt  the  hazardous  hypo- 
thesis, that  of  all  ideas  in  memory  we  are  only  faintly  conscioas,  but  not  unoonadons). 
But  it  is  not  right,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  p^chical  phenomena,  to  frame 
arbitrary  hypotheses,  alien  to  the  very  facts  oonoeming  the  mechanical  action  and 
counter-action  of  ideas,  which  the  fundamental  theory  assumes.  (In  a  case  of 
partial  opposition  [=  m],  it  would  follow,  upon  Herbart's  theory,  that  a  would  assert 
itself  with  its  whole  force,  while  being  opposed  by  a  force  =  md,  and  henoe  that  the 
portion  of  it  remaining  would  be  to  the  portion  arrested  as  a  to  mb^  and  there- 
fore the  whole  intensity  (a)  to  the  remaining  (r),  as  a+md  to  a,  whence   results 

r  = r,  and  r'  (or  the  portion  remaining  from  h)  =  . =)."    ...     "A  beaatr, 

which  should  consist  in  mere  relations  as  such,  or  a  form,  for  which  the  substance  shonld 
be  sought  only  as  an  element  (substratum)  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  form, 
would  correspond  to  the  principle  of  the  sophistic  rhetoric  (e.  g.,  to  the  principle  of  the 
rhetoric  of  .^Ilius  Aristides).  An  sesthetic  form  is  truly  satisfying  only  when  it  is  the 
adequate  expression  of  a  substance  possessing  independent  worth ;  the  same  form  or 
the  same  relation  satisfies  or  displeases,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  [the  *  content  ^] 
to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  the  relation  between  substance  [^  content  *]  and  form, 
belongs  in  the  conception  of  beauty  itself — of  beauty,  as  the  objectLve  ground  of  sub- 
iecfiye,  aosthetic  satisfaction." 

To  §184:— 

On  Braniw  cf .  C.  A.  Kletke,  Die  ffe9cMcM9-phiIo$.  AntcAauung  von  Braniat^  Breslan,  1849. 

[R.  Rothe,  StitU  Stunderk,  Apkori«men  atu  aetnem  ftandKhrtfU.  NacMan^  Wittenberg;  187SL  !■. 
StrQmpcll,  Dte  teUUche  A^fetnanderfolge  der  Otdanken  (an  addrew),  Berlin,  1872.— TV.] 

O.  Tepe,  Ueber  PreUuU  und  UfifreUiaU  dea  metuchltchen  WoUem^  Bremen,  1861 ;  Schitter  vnd  die  prait- 
tUchen  Ideen,  Emdcn,  1803. 

[G.  Th.  Fechner,  Zur  fxperim.  jStthetO^  Lelps.,  1871. 

Lotze  on  the  Ideal  and  Real^  transl.  by  Max.  Ebcrhardt,  in  Joum.  of  Spec.  PMlon.^  VI.,  1,  St.  Looii, 
1872,  pp.  4-18;  Fanth,  Uelter  die  VenoendbarkeU  der  Lotte'ncAeH  Pt^oa.  fttr  die  Theologie^  in  Theol.  StiuL 
«.  Kritiken^  1873,  pp.  630-684  (in  reply  to  an  article  by  Prof.  Meiisa,  in  the  same  periodical,  1871,  1,  entitlfed 
Die  Orund*Htae  dea  fnodemen  Denkena  in  ihrer  Antoendung  aufd.  Chriatenlhum). 

A  reply  to  Btiebeling*8  rofatation  of  Hartnuum^a  doctrine  of  the  anoonadooa  (see  abore,  end  of  $  ISt, 
Note)  ia  PhUoaoptUe  gegen  naturtoiaaenacfutftliche  UOterhebung^  etne  ZureciUweiaung  dea  Dr.  mat.  Geo. 
Stiebeltng  und  aetner  atigebUchen  Widerl,  d.  ff.'achen  Lehre  vum  Unbeicttaaten  in  der  LelblicMett,  von  A,  T., 
Berlin,  1872.  Cf.  further  J.  Bahnaen,  Zur  PhOoa.  der  Oeach.^  eine  kritiache  Beaprechung  dea  Hegel^IIan- 
tnann'achen  Evolutwniamua  aua  Schopenhauer'achen  Principlen^  Berlin,  1872:  H.  Lawrenny,  A  New  Sjfa- 
tem  qf  Philoaophy,  Phiioaophi/  qftke  Unconacioua,  in  TAe  Academy ^  VoL  III.,  No.  4^  London,  187^2.  pp^ 
90-98;  J.  C.  Fischer,  Hartmann'a  PhUoaophie  dea  Unbewuaaten.  Bin  SchnierzenMihrei  dea  gennnden 
Menachenveratandea^  Lelps.,  1872 ;  E.  Fleischl,  Eine  Liicle  in  KanCa  PhiloaopMe  und  Eduard  von  Iltxrt- 
fiKmn,  Vienna,  1872.  Von  Hartmann  on  A.  Lasson's  Princip  u.  Zukunft  dea  rdlkerreckta,  in  Im  neuen 
SeicK,  1872,  Noe.  4  and  6;  Von  Hartmann,  GeaammeUe  philoa.  Abhandlungen  zur  PhUoa.  dea  Cnbeteuaaten, 
Berlin,  1872.  Daa  Unbeuniaate  vom  Standpunkt  der  Phyaiol.  u.  DeacendenaiheorU  {anongmouay,  BArtin, 
1872.  J.  B.  Meyer,  WeUelend  und  WeiHtchmera  (on  Schopenhancr's  and  Hartnumn^'a  PeaBmkmX  Bonn,  1872 ; 
Secretan  on  Hartmann,  in  Rev.  Chritienne,  Sept.  Oct.,  1872;  L.  Weiss,  AtM-ifateriaHamua,  Oder  KriUk  aOer 
PhU.  da,  UnHmouaaten,  8  Bde.  1872.— TV*.] 


The  following  biographical  references,  sapplementary  to  Vol.  L,  may  be  added  here : — 
S  4.  Hiatory  of  InUU.  Philoa.,  in  North  Am,  Revteio,  Vol.  29, 1829,  pp.  07-128. 

S  6.  J.  H.  Plath,  ConfwAua"  und  aeiner  ScMUer  Leben :  Leben  dea  Confudua^  first  part|  from  Chlneae 
sources,  Munich,  1871. 
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S  7.  B.  F.  Cocker,  ChrtitkmU^  and  Greet  PkUoaophff,  New  York,  1870 ;  P.  Bognlioo,  Star,  crittca  delle 
CaUfforte  delia  PUoeqfla  greca  eino  a  ffegel^  Floronoo,  1871 ;  Herm.  Diela,  De  Qaieni  hM.  pMioaophia 
(showing  the  dependenoe  of  Pseado-Galenus  on  Pfteudo-Plutarch  and  Sext.  Empiricos ;  a  Dissertatloa),  Bonn, 
1870 ;  B.  B&chaensch&tz,  De  hj^nnls  Orphids  (Dissert.),  Berlin,  1861.  Hietory  qf  Greek  and  Roman  PMloe, 
and  Science^  by  Bromfleld,  Blakesley,  Whewell,  and  others ;  oonstltutes  Vol.  27  of  the  Encydop.  MetropoU- 
tana,  8d  ed.,  Lond.,  1868. 

§  88.  A.  Labriola,  La  doUrina  di  Socrate  eecondo  SencfonU,  PlaUme  ed  Arietotele,  Jfemoria  premkOa 
dalle  R.  Aoademia  di  NapoU,  Naplefl,  1871.  E.  Levien,  The  Jiemotre  <^f  Socrates  for  EngUeh  Readere,  from 
X(Bnoithon''&  Memorabilia,  with  Introd.,  etc.  London,  1871.  8.  Ribbing,  Ua>er  doe  Verh&Unise  noiechen  den 
Xenophont.  utid  Plat.  Berichten  Qber  die  Pereonltchkett  und  die  Lehre  dee  Sokratee^  zugl.  e.  Darat,  d.  Sokrat. 
Lehre^  Upeala,  1870,  Ueher  Sokratee''  Daimonion,  iftid.,  1870.  Henry  Edward  (Manning),  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  JTie  Daemon  iiff  Sotrateey  London,  1873. 

S  40.  Platome  Protagoras,  The  Greek  text  revtsed,  with  an  Analusts  €md  English  Notes,  by  W.  Wayte, 
8d  ed.,  Lond.,  1871.  Editions  of  Plato*sPM/efrtM,  Symposion,  Euthydemue  and  Laches,  by  Charles  Badham, 
D.D.,  London :  Williams  and  Norgate;  W.  L.  Blackley,  The  AuthenUctty  of  the  Works  qf  Plato  (an  exposi- 
tion of  Schaanwhmidt),  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  new  series,  IL,  1867,  pp.  271^286;  J.  £.  Lincoln,  The 
Platonic  Myths,  in  Bapt.  Quarterly,  VI.,  Philadelphia,  1872,  pp.  883-858. 

'  B.  Jowett,  The  Dialogues  qf  Plato  ;  transkUed  Into  English,  London  and  New  York,  1871  (reviewed, 
among  others,  by  W.  H.  Thompson,  in  The  Academy,  London,  1871,  pp.  228-227,  248-246.) 

R.  W.  Emerson  {Representative  Men),  Bayne  {Essays,  2d  series),  De  Qoinoey  {Hist,  and  CrU.  Essays,  I.), 
Martineaa,  and  others,  write  upon  Plato.— Prof.  Godman,  Hfe  qf  Plato,  in  Meth.  Qu.  Reoiew,  XIL,  1860, 
pp.  86a-886 ;  Steinhart,  Die  Quellenfttr  Ptaton'e  Leben,  in  Zeitschr.fur  Philos.,  61,  1872,  pp.  1-88. 

§  41.  S.  J.  Douglass,  Plato's  Conc^ion  qfa  Supreme  Being,  in  New  EngUtnder,  28,  1860,  pp.  689-674. 

§  43.  The  Ethical  Philos.  qf  Plato,  in  Am.  Church  Ren.,  22,  N.  Y.,  1870,  pp.  175-190 ;  PUOo's  Idea  qf 
the  aptrU  as  Personal,  and  his  Views  qf  Education,  ii|  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  18, 1861,  pp.  222-227 ;  E.  Zdler, 
The  Influence  qf  Plato's  Social  Theories  on  Modem  Times,  in  Contemporary  Review,  VII.,  1868,  pp.  228-241 : 
J.  C.  C.  Clarke,  PUttonism  €tnd  Early  ChristianUy,  in  Bapt.  Quarterly,  Philadelphia,  1867,  pp.  267-27t). 

§§  45-60.  A  number  of  rolunea  of  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  are  indnded  in  Bohn's  Claralcal 
Library.  Of  these,  the  Metaphysics  at  least  is  very  poorly  translated.  John  Gillies,  Aristotl^s  Ethics  and 
Pontics,  translated,  2  vols.,  8d  ed.,  London,  1818.  E.  A  Park,  Hfe  f^f  Aristotle,  \n  the  Blbl.  Sac.,  I.,  1844, 
pp.  89-84,  280-809.  Articles  on  the  Philos.  qfA.,  In  the  N.  BrU.  Rev.,  Vol.  46,  Sept.,  1866,  on  A.,  his  Works 
and  Philos.,  in  Dublin  Uiiiv.  Mag.,  72,  1868,  pp.  1-20,  on  the  Relation  qf  A:s  ethical  system  to  the  Christian, 
in  the  Bibl.  Sac.,  X.,  1858,  p.  802  seq.,  on  A.  and  his  Educational  Views,  in  the  Am.  Journal  qf  Education, 
XIV.,  1864,  pp.  181-146,  on  Aristotie^s  Ethics,  in  the  Am.  TheoL  Rev.,  n.,1860,  pp.  64-68  (by  D.R.  Goodwin), 
on  his  History  of  Animals,  in  Lond,  Qu.  Retr.,  VoL  117,  1866,  January.  Thoe.  Reid,  A  Bri^  Account  qfA.'^s 
Logic,  in  R.*b  Collected  WriUngs,  4th  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1864.  George  Grote,  Aristotle,  Lond., 
1872.  J.  S.  Blackie,  Fundamental  Phases  qf  Morals  (with  reference  to  Socrates,  AristoUe,  Christianity,  and 
XTtilitarianismX  Edinburgh,  1872.— R.  Eucken,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Arist.  Philoe.  fOr  die  Gegenwart 
(an  address),  Berlin,  1871.  a:s  drei  BOcher  von  der  Seele^  Hbersettt  und  erlHutert  von  J.  H,  von  Kirch, 
mann,  Berlin,  1871.  • 

9  61.  T.  W.  Levins,  Six  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  qf  Cicero,  London,  1871. 

SI  76-86.  The  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library,  edited  by  A.  Roberts  and  James  Donaldson,  and  in  oonrse 
of  publication  at  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  contains  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  (in  2  vols.), 
Origen  (2),  Cyprian  (2),  Tertullian  (4),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (2),  Ireneeus,  Hippolytns,  Tbtian,  Theophilus, 
the  Clementine  Recognitions,  tiie  Clementine  and  Apostolic  Institutions,  Methodius,  Amobius,  Lactantius 
(2  vols.X  Gregory  Thaumatorgus,  DionysiuB  of  Alexandria,  and  Archelaus.  The  Works  qf  Awelius 
Augwtimia,  Bishop  qf  Hippo ;  a  new  translation,  edited  by  Marcus  Dods,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Edinburgh  and 
New  York,  1871-72. 

S  101.  St.  Thomas  of  AqiUn,  Ms  Ufe  and  Labors,  by  the  Very  Beo.  Soger  Bede  Vaughan^  %  vols., 
Hcrcfox^,  1871-78. 
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A  priori  and  a  poUertori  judgmenta  and  knowledge, 
U.  165-167,  161  leq. ;  psychological  taaia  of  the 
former.  Fries,  S03. 

Abbt,  Thomam  II.  119. 

Abelaid,  I.  872 ;  citml  on  BoeoeUinnB,  974;  life  and 
doctrine,  88&^97. 

Abicht,  J.  H.,  II.  196,  197. 

Abraham  ben  David  of  Toledo,  L  419,  427. 

Abeolute,  The,  diKtinguiahed  from  God,  Eckhart, 
I.  469,  478-475 ;  (unconditioned),  Kant,  II.  167, 
178  seq.;  irith  Fichte,  SIS;  with  SoheUing.  318, 
316,  317  Hcq. ;  with  HamUton  and  other  British 
philofwpherH,  418.  419. 

Abfitnictlon,  faculty  pecallar  to  man,  Locke,  IL  86; 
explanation  of,  Condlllac,  187. 

Abu  BoKchar  Mata,  I.  410. 

Abnbaccr,  I.  406,  414,  416. 

Academies,  The  Old,  Ulddle,  and  Now,  L  188-187. 

AchiUini,  Alexander,  II.  18. 

Acrio  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48« 

Adam,  W.,  II.  440. 

Adams,  Jasper,  II.  467. 

Adams,  William,  II.  457. 

Adelard  of  Bath,  I.  887,  897,  430. 

Adzutusof  Aphrodifliaa,  L  181, 181 

JEdesia,  I.  257. 

JEdeeiuB,  I.  863,  863. 

.SgidluB  Golonna,  I.  451. 

.Sgidiusof  Leminea,  I.  451. 

.figidins  Romanivs  I.  453. 

iEneas  of  Gaia,  I.  847,  849. 

^nesidemua,  I.  813,  818;  life  and  doctrine,  815,  816. 

^Gons,  Gnostic,  I.  881,  888,  888. 

^Gschhies,  I.  89. 

iEsthetics,  histories  of,  I.  18 ;  works  on  ancient,  34 ; 
Plato's  doctrinea,  189;  AriKtotle's,  170,  1T7-180; 
enriched  by  Longinna,  840 ;  the  name  first  applied 
by  Banmgarten,  II.  117;  Kant's  doctrine,  187 
Eeq.,  588-9;  SchiUer's  contributions  to,  194,  198; 
of  Herbaria,  864-66,  879;  distribution  of  le^th.  Ideaa, 
819;  the  "golden  division,"  881;  doctrines  of 
GiobertI,  601-8. 

AgrioolH,  Eudolph,  IL  10, 11. 

Agrippa  of  Mettesheim,  H.  0.,  II.  10. 

Agrippa,  the  Skeptic  I.  818,  316l 

Ahron  ben  Ella,  I.  488. 

AJanus,  I.  888, 401. 

Albertus  Magnus,  L  480^40 ;  470. 

AlbertuB  de  Saxonia,  I.  466,  466. 

Albinus,  L  884.  886. 

AldnouB,  the  Eclectic  Flatonlst,  L  884,  886. 

Alcmaeon  of  Crotona,  L  48,  48. 


Alcnin,  I.  865. 

Alden,  J.,  U.  468. 

d'Alembert,  Joan,  IL  188, 188. 

Alexander  of  iEgie,  L  181,  184 

Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  L  181, 184,  186;  dted  bj 

Averrote,  416,  446;  II.  5,  13,  18. 
Alexander,  Archibald,  II.  468. 
Alexander  the  Great,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  L  IffTi  188L 
Alexander  of  Hales,  I.  488,  484. 
Alexander,  P.  P.,  II.  440. 
Alexinus,  I.  90. 
Alfarabi.  I.  406,  411,  418. 
Algaael,  I.  406,  418,  414. 

Alkendi,  I.  405,  411.  t 

Allen,  John,  II.  868. 
Allihn,  P.  H.  T.,  IL  80a 
Altmeyer,  II.  881. 

Amalrich  of  Bene,  L  888,  401,  409,  481. 
Ameliws  I.  843, 851. 

AmmoniuB,  of  the  Athenian  School,  I.  866. 
AmmoniuaSaocas,  I.  888,  839. 
Anan  ben  Davids  founder  of  the  sect  of  Karaitea,  L 

4ia 
Anaxagoras,  life,  I.  64 ;  doctrine,  60,  68-67. 
Anaximander  of  Miletus,  age  and  doctrine,  L  85-87. 
Anaximencs  of  Miletus,  age  and  doctrine,  I.  87,  88. 
Ancillon,  J.  J.  P.,  II.  800. 
Andrese,  Antonius,  the  Sootist,  L  457. 
Andronicufl  of  Rhodes,  the  Exegete,  1. 180,  188, 184. 
Angels  doctrine  of,  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the 

Persians,  I.  418,  431,  428;  doctrine  of  Thomas 

Aquinas,  448.  449. 
Anniceris  the  younger,  L  96,  98. 
Anselm  of  Canterbury,  I.  373 ;  life  and  doctrine,  877' 

886. 
Annelm  of  Laon,  teacher  of  William  of  Ohappeaox, 

L876. 
Anthropology  of  Abnbaoer,  I.  416 ;  relates  to  what? 

—Lord  Bacon,  II.  87 ;  views  of  Kant  in,  160. 
Antinomies,  connologtcal,  Kant,  167, 176. 
Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  L  138,  187,  815;  teadier  of 

Cicero,  818. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  I.  186, 189. 
Antipater  of  Tyre.  L  11)0. 
Antiphon,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Antlsthenes,  the  Cynic,  Life  of,  1. 93 ;  doctrina,  08-94. 
Antoninus,  M.  Aureliua,  L  185,  191. 
Apelt,  E.  F.,  II.  803. 
Apomnaris,L806. 
Apollodorua,  1. 189. 
Apollodorus  Ephillus,  L  180. 
Apollodonu  the  Epicurean,  I.  801. 
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▲poUonidM,*!.  190. 

Apollonius  of  Tyaoa,  I.  SSS,  888. 

ApostoUo  Fathera,  The,  I.  SI74-880. 

ApperoeptioQ,  tnuuoendentsland  empirictl,  Ewat,  II. 
169. 

Apnleius  of  liadaim,  1.  m,  S8fi. 

Arabian  philos.,  I.  405-417 ;  traiulationB  of  Aristotle, 
410, 419 ;  science  and  phlloaophy,  and  acholnattfiimn, 
429^1. 

AraadlaA,  1. 188,  186.        * 

Arohelatu  of  MUetua,  I.  64,  67. 

Archjtaa  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Arete,  the  Cyrenaic,  I.  96. 

AretinuB,  Leonardua,  II.  517-18L 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  II.  440. 

Argyropulus,  Johannee,  U.  11. 

•Arianinm,  I.  907,  310. 

Asiatarchiw  of  Alexandria,  L  189. 

Aristeas,  I.  227. 

Aristides  of  Athena,  Apoloffif  of,  I.  891. 

Ariitippus  of  Cyrene,  Life  of,  L  96,  96 ;  doctrine  of, 
95-97. 

AriitippuB  the  younger,  I.  96. 

Aristo  of  Alexandria,  I.  184. 

AriBto  of  Ccos,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180, 188. 

Aristo  of  Chios,  I.  186,  188. 

Arlato  of  Co^  I.  183. 

Aristo  of  PcUa,  I.  296. 

Aristobnlus,  doctrine  of ,  L  883,  884,  296. 

Aristocles  of  Mcssene,  the  Peripatetic,  I.  184. 

Aristophanes  on  Socrates,  I.  87. 

Aristotelianism  among  the  Seholasticfl,  I.  429-438: 
with  Albert  the  Great,  486-440;  with  Thomas 
Aquinan,  440-451 ;  after  the  end  of  the  Scholastic 
polod,  II.  6  seq.,  463  seq. ;  ne^7,  Protc6tant,  16. 

Aristotle,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  3-4 ;  as 
reporter  of  the  philos.  doctrines  of  others,  18 ;  on 
Thalea,  34 ;  on  Anaxlmandcr,  36 ;  on  Anazimenefv. 
87 ;  on  the  Eleadcs,  60,  51 ;  on  Xenophanes,  52 ; 
on  AnaxagorBA,  65,  68;  on  the  AtomistH,  60;  on 
the  Sophif<t^  73 ;  on  Protagoras,  75 ;  on  Socrates, 
80,  85 ;  on  Antisthenes,  92 .  on  the  genesis  of  the 
theory  of  ideas,  119;  his  life,  1S7-1S9;  work^  139- 
151;  Iggjp,  151-167;  metaphysics,  157-163;  natnral 
philosophy,  163-169 ;  othio^  169, 178,  ITT ;  politics, 
169, 170,  177;  lesthctics,  170,  177-180;  against  the 
theoiy  of  ideas,  157,  159.  160 ;  interpretere  of  his 
works,  180-184:  works  known  to  the  Scholastics, 
867,  390,  891,  419 ;  the  master  of  Abelard,  391 :  in- 
fluence upon  Greek  and  Syrian  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  408-405;  among  the  Arabians,  405- 
417 ;  extreme  praise  of,  by  Averro^s,  415 ;  works 
falsely  ascribed  to,  425-26 ;  among  the  Scholastics 
of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  429  seq. ;  on  the 
Deity,  the  a<^ive  intellect,  nnd  the  human  soul, 
446 ;  depreciatory  opinion  of  A.  held  by  Luther,  II. 
16,  17 ;  doctrines  approved  by  Leibnits,  103, 104 ; 
disciples  in  Italy,  480. 

Aristoxenna,  L  180, 183. 

Arithmetic,  Proclns  on  its  origin,  1. 84 ;  nature  of  the 
judgments  of,  Kant,  II.  165, 163 ;  their  basis,  157. 

Arius  of  Alexandria  ( = Arius  Didymos  ?  >,  L  190. 

Arius  Didyinua,  I.  834,  836. 

Amanld,  Anton,  II.  63. 

Amoblus,  I.  380,  822,  333. 


Amnlph  of  Laon,  L  364,  378. 

Art,  Platonic  theoiy,  139 ;  Aristotelian  theory,  170. 
177-180;  the  origin  of,  Dnbos,  U.  196 ;  the  nmiaxe 
and  mission  of,  Batteox,  122, 126 ;  defined  by  Kane, 
1U2 ;  view  of  F.  Schlegel,  212 ;  defined  by  Schelling; 
218.  219,  222,  833;  HegePs  conception  of,  233,  848, 
843 ;  defined  by  Schopenhauer,  256,  864. 

Artemon,  L  308. 

Artes  Liberates,  I.  888,  85 1-366,  869. 

AKSlepiodotus,  1.  866,  258. 

Aapa8iu^  I.  181,  184. 

Association  of  ideas,  Spinoza,  II.  74 ;  prindpleB  aC, 
Hume,  182;  in  subsequent  English  peyctaolosy, 
886  seq. 

Ast,  G.  A.  P.,  II.  826,  887. 

Astrology,  with  ThrasyUns,  I.  2S5 ;  of  Alkendl,  411 : 
believed  in  by  Melanchthon,  IL  18,  uid  others  in 
the  period  of  txansi^on  to  mod.  philos.,  9L 

Astronomy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  I.  47:  of  Plato, 
126,  127;  of  HeracUdes,  188,  135;  of  Arictotler 
,164,  166,  167;  of  the  Epicureans,  805,  SOT;  of 
Albert  of  Saxony,  466;  of  Melanchthon,  IL  18; 
of  NicoL  Cnsanns,  24 ;  of  Giordano  Bruno,  ST ;  of 
Lord  Bacon,  87;  of  Descartes,  52;  of  Kiknt,  143-44. 

Athanasius,  I.  307,  310. 

Athenian  character  and  Greek  philosophy,  I.  78; 
school,  255-259. 

Athenodoms,  son  of  Sandon,  I.  190. 

Athenodorns  of  Tarsus,  I.  189,  190. 

Atomisbs  The  Greek,  I.  60,  67-71. 

Atoms,  Greek  doctrines  of,  Lcncippus  and  Demoeri- 
tns,  I.  67,  69 ;  held  by  Heraclides  and  Ecpfaantaa, 
135 ;  Epiaunean  doctrine,  205,  206 :  the  latter  re- 
newed by  Gassendi,  II.  14 ;  (monads)  of  Leibnitz, 
92, 107  seq. ;  of  Diderot,  128;  defined  by  Heibait, 
273. 

Attains,  L  190. 

Atticu^  I.  281,  887. 
i  Attraction,  Newton's  law  ot  II.  88,  90 ;  Kant  on  the 
{      medium  of,  144 ;  on  the  attr.  of  elements,  14&. 

Attributes  ascribed  by  Descartes  to  body  and  spirit, 
II.  51,  52;  definition.      Spinosa,  65;  relation  to 
substance,  66. 
I  Atwatcr,  L.,  II.  459. 

Augiifitlne,  Saint,  Life  of,  I.  336 ;  doctrine,  333,  881, 
836-346. 

Austin,  John,  II.  426. 

Avcmpace,  I.  40^  414. 

AverroSs,  Life  of,  I.  415 ;  doctrine,  406,  41^417 ;  of. 
411,  412,  n.  6, 12,  18,  463  seq. 

Avicebron  (see  Ibn  Gebirol). 

Aviocnna,  L  406,  411-413;  437. 

d'Aseglio,  P.  Tapparelli,  IL  518. 

Axriel,  the  Cabalist,  1.  417. 


Baader,  F.  von,  IL  896,  289,  880. 
I  ^boeuf,  II.  189. 
Bacon,  Francis,  II.  89 ;  life  and 

doctrine,  33-38.    ** 
Baoon,  Boger,  I.  457,  459. 
Bahja  ben  Joseph,  L  418, 486. 
Bahnsen,  J.,  II.  808. 
Bahrdt,  K.  F.,  II.  120. 
Bailey  Samuel,  II.  439. 
Bain,  Alexander,  II.  480,  431. 


works  of,  88,619; 
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Ballanf,  L.,  H.  808. 

Barbonu,  FranoiaooB,  II.  8^  IL 

Barbanu,  Hermolana,  II.  11. 

Bordesanea,  I.  281,  380,  SOO. 

Bardili,  G.  G.,  U-  196,  904. 

Barlaam,  Bernard,  IL  8. 

Barnabas,  L  274. 

Barrett,  T.  B.,  IL  441. 

Baauom,  John,  IL  460. 

BasU  the  Qreat,  I.  827. 

Bostlidea,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 

BasUidos,  the  Syrian  Onortio,  L  281,  286|  897. 

Basso,  Sebastian,  IL  S6. 

Bassolis,  Johan.  de,  the  Sootist^  L  457. 

Batteux,  C,  IL  122,  128. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  IL  ^ixt, 

Bauer,  Edgar,  II.  202. 

Baumeister,  F.  C,  IL  117. 

Baumgarten,  A.  G.,  II.  116-118. 

Baur,  F.  G.,on  Jewish  and  Pauline  OhristlAnlty,  L 
273 ;  on  Christian  Gnosis,  814 ;  wocki,  2&2 ;  appre- 
ciated by  Zeller,  293. 

Baxter,  Andrew,  XL  872,  878.    . 

Baxter,  Richard,  II.  860. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  as  historian  of  phUoa.  dootlinea,  L 
8;  IL  15:  skepticism  of,  64. 

Bayrhofler,  K,  T.,  IL  298. 

Bealc,  L.,  IL  442. 

Beariey,  F.,  H.  462. 

BeatUe,  James,  IL  186,  402,  408. 

Beautiful,  The,  Platoon,  L  110, 120, 129;  Aristotle, 
178 ;  Plotinus,  250 ;  is  that  which  is  aoooiding  to 
naUtre,  Diderot,  128;  Kant's  definition  of,  188 
aeq.,  528;  ScheUing's  definition,  219;  Hegel's  de- 
finition, 242,  243:  defined  by  JoofEroy,  843;  Olo- 
berti  on,  601-2 ;  Ueberweg.  634. 

Beck,  J.  S.,  IL  196,  203,  204. 

Becker,  J.  C,  IL  808. 

Beda  YenerabiUs,  I.  863,  866. 

Being,  one,  and  identical  with  thought— Fannenidefi, 
1.  54,  65  ;  unity  of,  according  to  Zeno  of  Elea,  58  ; 
according  to  Melissus,  59  ;  according  to  EuoUd  of 
Hegara,  89  ;  bestowed  by  God  (the  ''  Idea  of  the 
Good  ""X  Plato,  122 ;  ontologicaJly  inferior  to  the 
Good,  Plotinua,  246 ;  various  degrees  of,  Augustine, 
842;  and  non-being,  species  of,  Sootus  Erigena, 
861 ;  confusion  of  Tarions  senses  of,  by  Anselm, 
884  seq.;  the  widest  concept ;  modes  of  being.  Duns 
Sootus,  455 :  as  predicate  (?)  of  God,  Bckhart,  473 ; 
necGMiary,  Kant,  II.  147 ;  UegePs  doctrine  ot  232, 
238^  239;  must  be  aRsumod,  Herbart,  273;  discuss- 
ed by  Lotze,  813,  320  ;  in  two  forms,  Lamennai^ 
843;  primal  and  transcendoital  Idea,  Boamini, 
491. 

Bekker,  Balthaaar.  n.  58. 

Belief,  Sdentiflc,  its  characterlstioB,  TTlrid.  IL  802; 
defined  by  James  Mill  4S4 ;  l^  A.  Bain,  481. 

Bellamy,  Joseph,  II.  449. 

Beneke,  F.  E.,  life  and  philosophy,  IL  281-292;  his 
works,  283-286;  criticised  by  Ballanf,  808;  pupils, 
828. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  revised  by  'w*»»»*>kT,  n.  285; 
works  and  doctrine,  420, 

Berengartus  of  Toura,  L  870,  871. 

Berger,  J.  B.  tod,  IL  226,  228,  229. 


Berigaid,  Claude  ChiDlarmet  de,  II.  26.* 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  U.  80,8Q,888»  884;  infloeiuie  in 

America,  460,  468. 
Bernard  of  Ghartres,  I.  887,  897,  896b 
Bernard  of  Ghiirvanx,  I.  887,  400. 
Bemardus  de  Trilia,  L  462.  « 

Bessarion,  II.  5,  9. 
Besser,  K.  H.,  IL  298. 
Biedermann,  G.«  IL  298. 
Biel,  Gabriel,  L4fi^  407. 
Biese,  F.,  IL  293. 
Billroth,  J.  G.  F.,  II.  898. 
Bio,  the  Gyrenaic,  I.  95. 
Biran,  ICaine  de,  IL  840,  841. 
Blackie,  J.  &,  IL  442. 
Blasche,  B.  H.,  IL  826,  297. 
Bledsoe,  A.  T.,  IL  467. 
Bobrik,  E.,  IL  808. 
Boocacio,  Giovanni,  IL  8. 
Bodies,  the  only  subject  of  phi]oeopby,-Hobbe8,  IL 

89;  doctrine  of  Descartes,  42,  51,  52;  ooUeotiona 

of  monads,  Leibnlta,  92, 107, 108. 
Bodki,  Jean,  II.  21,  31. 
Boeckh,  A.,  cited  on  Plato*8  phJlcMophy,  L  103, 104; 

IL807. 
Boehme,  Jaoo^  IL  20,  29,  41. 
Botfthius,  I.  255,  259,  852,  854. 
Bo«thus  of  Sidon,  L  181, 184. 
Boethus  the  Stoic,  1. 188. 
Bold,  Samuel,  II.  368,  389. 
Bolton,  M.  P.  W.,  II.  440. 
Bonaventura,  L  488,  436,  4S8w 
Bonits,  H.,  dtBd  on  the  EiUAydemui  of  Flab\  L 

114;  cf.  IL808. 
Bonnet,  Gharles,  IL  128, 127, 128. 
Boole,  G.,  IL  430L 
Bouchittd,  n.  281. 
Bourdin,  the  Jesuit  II.  64. 
Bouterwek,  F.,  IL  197. 
BovUlua,  Garolus,  IL  20,  86. 
Bowen,  Franda,  U.  464,  465. 
Boyd,  J.  B.,  U.  457. 
Boyle,  Sir  Bobert,  IL  870. 
Bradwardine,  Thomas,  L  451. 
Brahman  doctrine,  1. 16. 
Brandia,  G.  A.,  as  historian  of  Greek  philofl.,  I.  98- 

38 ;  his  division  of  the  subject,  28 ;  philos.  attitude, 

U.806. 
BranisB,  J.,  as  historian  of  phlloo.,  I«  11 ;  philoa.  at- 
titude and  works,  II.  806,  807. 
Bray,  G.,  IL  441. 
Brodie,  Sir  B.  O.,  IL  480L 
Bromley,  Thomaa,  IL  41« 
Brown,  John,  IL  888. 
Brown,  Thomas,  IL  185,  406,  418. 
Browne,  Peter,  IL  89,  867,  868w 
Brownson,  O.  A.,  II.  455. 
Brucker,  J.  J.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L  8;  of 

Greek  philos.,  27. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  IL  20,  26,  28,  465,  469-70. 
Bryso  (Dryao  ?)p  alleged  teacher  of  Pyirhd,  L  818. 
Brsoaka,  H.  G.,  IL  SOB. 

Bttchner,  L.,  JL  883 ;  criticised  by  MamlanJ,  508L 
Boffon,  IL  180. 
Buhk,  J.  G.,  as  historian  of  phUoa.,  L  8 ;  IL  197. 
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BIklffliiger,  O.  B.,  n.  117. 
BmtlAoli,  K.  P.,  II.  S98,  SSa 
Buridao,  John,  I.  4M^M, 
Borleigh,  Walter,  the  BooO^  L  497. 
Baroet,  Thonuu,  IL  865. 
Btuthogge,  Richaid,  II.  986. 
Burtom  Aaa,  IL  445,  4^. 
Bttshnell,  H.,  IL  449,  460. 
Batter,  Jooeph,  IL  M,  384^ 
Batter,  W.  A.,  EL  441). 


Oftbate,  The,  L417ieq.;  n.  10,  »,  H  41;  Spindn, 
73,  5S0. 

CabaoU,  IL  180,  888,  889. 

CafMalpinofl,  Andreaa,  IL  14,  90,  S6,  M,  4M. 

OalculoB,  Disputed  claimi  of  Lelbniti  and  KefPton 
with  leferenoe  to  dlaooray  of  the,  IL  96-100. 

Oainu,  John,  II.  48& 

Calderwood,  Henry,  IL  419,  488. 

CaUipbo,  1. 188. 

Galvisins  Taorua.  L  384,  S87. 

Camerarlua,  Joachim,  IL  19. 

Gampanella,  Thomas,  IL  SO,  98,  SO;  46B,  flO. 

Campbell,  George,  II.  886. 

Oampe,  J.  H.,  IL  190. 

CapoBza,  F.  II.  519. 

Cardanua,  Hieronymoa,  IL  90,  95. 

Carleton,  H.,  IL  467. 

Oameadee,  L  183, 186, 189. 

Garov4,  F.  W.,  IL  998. 

CarpoorateB,  the  Gnostic,  I.  980,  96i  985. 

Oarridro,  X.,  IL  993. 

Canus  K.  G.,  IL  996,  998. 

Oaorianna,  the  Semi-Petefflan,  L  868. 

GaMdodorofl,  I.  869,  864,  866. 

Categories,  The  logioal,  of  Aristotle,  L  161, 154, 156; 
Stoic 'substitute  for,  191,  198;  criticism  of  Arlnto- 
telian  and  Stoic  doctrines  by  Plotinua,  and  doctrine 
of  Piotinuji.  949,  960;  inapplicable  to  God,  841, 
899;  doctrine  of  Brigena,  864;  Gilbertus  on  the 
last  six  of  Aristotte,  899;  view  of  Occam,  488;  of 
Kant,  II.  167,  166-171;  Fichte's  deduction  of,  909; 
have  objective  vaUdity,  Schlelermacher,  944,  951 ; 
this  denied  by  Schopenhauer,  9B6,  900 ;  as  treated 
by  Ulrici,  800  eeq. ;  Lotee  on,  814,  815 ;  Trendelen- 
burg,-897;  Maine  de  BIran,  841;  moraL,  tiieir 
foundation,  Rosmtaii,  496 ;  in  Gioberti's  later  phi- 
losophy, 608-8. 

GathoUo  Church,  The  eariy  (or  **old''),  L  979,  978; 
IrenieuR  one  of  its  founders,  999 ;  present  ptind- 
plea  of,  IL  619-13. 

Cato,  the  elder,  L  189. 

Cato,  the  younger,  1. 190. 

Oansalil^,  inferred,  not  experienced,  Glanvill,  11.  41 ; 
the  divine,  immanent  in  the  world,  Spinoza,  66, 71 ; 
not  distinguished  by  Spinoza  from  subsistence,  63; 
immanent.  In  monads,  Leibnitz,  98, 100,  110;  Kant 
on  the  explanation  of,  147 ;  nature  of  the  notion, 
Kant,  166  seq. ;  law  of,  171 ;  applicable  in  a  doubte 
sense  to  man,  184 ;  law  and  forms  of,  Schopen- 
hauer, 968;  contradictions  involved  in,  Herbart 
979. 

Causation,  Skeptio  arguments  against,  I.  916,  917 ; 
axioms  of,  401;  self -causation,   Spinoza,,  IL  64; 


oaase  and  eflBecfc,  68;  origin  of  the  ceniccyUau, 
Home,  181, 183 ;  dootarine  of  Sohopenhaner,  S58- 
960 ;  internal  origin  of  notion,  841 ;  Thoa;.  Bzovm 
on,  410.  411 :  Sir  William  Hamilton  on,  418  ;  dje^ 
fined  fay  J.  S.  Mill,  498,  499. 

Canses,  Aristotelisn  distinctions  naaog,  L  IBT,  IfifSl 
169;  principal  and  aoxiUaiy,  196;  infinite  diais 
of,  impoeslbte,  Alf araU,  419 ;  Fseodo-ArlstotJe^s  I>€ 
OtiMte,  496;  final,  vindicated  fay  Codworth,  H. 
41;  distinction  among,  made  by  ^tnoaa,  71,  7S; 
definition  of  caose  by  Locka,  87;  mechanVml. 
among  monads,  Leibnits,  08 ;  final,  TrendelfealiazB; 
827-899. 

Cebes,  the  Pythagorean,  L  48. 

Oelsus,  L  984,  987. 

Celsns,  Cornelius,  I.  991. 

Gelmui,  opponent  of  Christianity,  I.  819. 

Ceido,  the  Gnostic,  I.  980,  984. 

Cerinthus,  the  Gnostic,  L  980,  981;  986. 

Chadboume,  P.  A.,  IL  466. 

Chaeremon,  1. 190. 

Chalmers,  Thoa.,  II.  4S6. 

Cl)alybAufs  H.  M.,  U.  898,  999;  806. 

Ghamplin,  J.  T.,  II.  458. 

Channing,  W.  E.,  II.  464. 

ChaiTon,  Pierre.  IL  6, 14, 15. 

ChiUingworth,  William,  IL  861. 

Chtebik,  F.,  II.  993. 

Choeroes.  King  of  Persia,  I.  408. 

Christianity,  its  suooessive  historical  relatkos  to 
phfioeophy,  L  961,  969 ;  its  first  character.  964.971 ; 
relation  to  Mosaism,  966  seq. ;  Jewish  and  Fanllnc^ 
971-974;  among  the  Apostolic  Fathen^  974-S80; 
and  Judaism,  969  seq. ;  Jewish  and  Gentilei,  dia- 
tingutehed  by  John  Toland,  IL  91,  99;  Schelling 
on,  991,  999 ;  meaning  and  end  of,  Schldemiacfaer, 
961 ;  defence  of.  Bishop  Bntier,  886;  relation  to 
other  religions,  Gioberti,  608. 

Christology  of  the  Gnostics,  985-989;  of  Irenaena, 
801 ;  of  SabeUius,  807,  809-10 ;  of  other  Monardi- 
lans,  908;  of  Origen,  817;  of  Amobiua.  899;  of 
lActantius,  894;  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  39&-831 ;  of 
the  Amalricans,  4-^ ;  of  William  of  Anverffne,  438- 
4S4;  speculative,  of  Eckhart,  469,  474^  481-488;  of 
SchelUng,  II.  291 ;  of  Hegel,  98& 

Chrysanthius,  I.  969,  964. 

Chrysippus,  1. 185,  188,  199  seq. 

Chrysolorss,  Manuel,  IL  8. 

Church  Fathers,  The,  L  975. 

Cioero  on  the  definition  of  philosophy,  L  8;  as  hiato- 
rian  of  philosophy,  90 ;  dted  ou  Eplcnms,  805 ; 
phllos.  position,  917 ;  life,  writings,  and  doctrine, 
918-991. 

CiesadcowsU,  A.  von.  II.  998. 

Civilization,  origin  of,  Vico,  IL  ^4  soq. ;  ] 
486. 

Clapp,  Thomas,  H.  460. 

Clarke,  Samuel,  IL  80,  91,  87»«81. 

Classical  Studies,  Revival  ot  IL  6  seq. 

Classlflcation  of  Systems  by  Coastn,  IL  849L 

Clanberg,  Johann,  IL  63,  54. 

ClaudianuB  Mamertus,  I.  868^64. 

Cleanthcs,  I.  186, 188,  191  seq. 

Clearchns  the  Peripatetic,  I.  180. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  L  311-815. 
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Clement  of  Rome,  I.  W4-2TO. 

Oobbe,  Frances  Power,  II.  4S7. 

Goooeji,  Hcinrlch  von,  II.  115. 

Cocceji,  Sftmuel  von,  II.  SI,  115. 

Cocker,  B.  F.,  II.  459. 

Cockburn,  Mrs.  Catherine,  II.  889. 

Cognition,  methods  of,  PIato*B  doctrine,  I.  117, 120- 
128;  Arlatotelian  doctrine,  168;  Stoio  doctrine. 
192;  thx«e  kinds  of,  Bckhart,  472;  three  kinds 
distincroished  by  Splnosa,  II.  75;  principles  of, 
Leibnitz,  113;  K»nt,  144,  146;  forms  of  (see 
"Forms  of  Knowledge'');  kinds  of,  161  seq.; 
Sohleiemuusher'B  doctrine  of,  244,  251,  262;  con- 
dition of,  Sohopenhauer,  200,  261,  582-3;  its 
relation  to  will,  263 ;  doctrine  of  Ferrier,  420,  421. 
(See  also  **  Knowledge,''  below.) 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  II.  4M-7. 

Collier,  Arthur,  II.  89,  884. 

Collins,  Anthony,  II.  92,  872,  87S. 

Colotes  of  Lampmcna,  I.  201. 

Common  Sense  Philosophers,  II.  181,  186;  philos. 
doctr.  of,  Reid,  896  seq. 

Oommnnism  in  Gnosticism,  I.  286;  with  the  Abb^ 
Morelly,  II.  128, 

Comtc,  A.,  II.  837,  844,  845. 

Concept,  The,  what?  Aristotle,  I.  155;  how  form- 
ed, Stoic  doctr.,  198 ;  four  most  general  concepts, 
196 ;  what  and  how  formed,  S96,  441,  446  (see 
''  Universal") ;  the  abstract,  the  higher,  426 ;  Spi- 
noza on,  II.  78  seq. ;  its  genesis,  Hamilton,  417. 

Conraption,  Hegel's  doctrine  of,  II.  2^)2,  240 ;  field's 
doctrine,  899;  as  understood  by  D.  Stewart,  406. 

Conccptualism,  I.  368;  with  Abelard,  802-394. 

CondiUac,  Etienno  Bonnet  de,  II.  122, 127 ;  in  Italy, 
481  seq. 

Condorcct,  II.  129. 

Confucin^  character  of  his  dodrine,  I.  16. 

Conradi,  Ka.simir,  II.  293. 

Conscience,  conception  of,  emphaslEedi  by  Abelard, 
I.  806,  896 ;  doctrine  of  Albertus  Magnns,  440 ;  of 
Bishop  Butler,  IL  886;  of  Thomas  Held,  402;  of 
Mackintosh,  418 ;  of  J.  8.  MUl,  430. 

ConsciousneKK,  defined  by  Thos.  Brown,  411  (cf.  409) ; 
by  James  Mill,  424. 

Consitantinus  Afrioanus,  I.  480. 

Contarini,  Caspar,  II.  12,  14. 

Contradiction  impossible,  Antlethenes,  L  92,  96; 
principle  of,  152,  166 ;  solution  of  by  reaton,  Plato, 
120;  principle  of,  Leibnitx,  II.  118;  in  truth, 
Deschamps,  180 :  Kant  on,  146,  147 ;  principle  of, 
underlies  analytical  judgments.  165,  162 ;  principle 
of,  Herbart,  270. 

Contraries,  law  of  union  of,  I.  41 ;  Pythagorean  table 
of,  48 ;  in  sensible  objects,  120 ;  universal  law  of, 
277,  848 ;  the  recognition  of  their  union  in  the 
same  snbject^knowledge,  473,  II.  23,  (27). 

Cordemoy,  II.  54. 

Comelinis  C.  8.,  II.  808. 

Comutns,  L.  Anna»as,  1. 185, 190. 

Cosmical  periods  Hcraclitns,  I.  88,  41 ;  Empedodes, 
61,  62:  the  Stoics,  194-196. 

Cosmogony  of  Parmenides,  I.  67. 

Cosmology  of  Pherecydes,  I.  2-1,  26 ;  of  Epiraenides, 
Acusilans,  and  Hcrmotimns,  26;  of  Empodoclee, 
81,  62;  of   Anaxagoras,  63-67;  of  Plato,  123, 126, 


127;  of  Aristotle,  164-167:  of  the  Stoics,  194-197; 
of  Nioolaus  Cusanus,  II.  24 ;  of  Bruno,  27 ;  rational, 
Kant,  167,  168, 178,  176-77;  of  Boemini,  49(i-4;  of 
MamlanU  507.    (See  also  below,  «.  v.  *'  World.") 

Cosmopolitism  of  the  Cynics,  I.  92-94. 

Cousin,  v.,  referred  to  on  the  ancient  philos.  writings 
known  to  the  Scholastics,  L  867,  430 ;  cited  on  Abe- 
lard, 390 ;  his  phUosophy,  IL  841-843 ;  infloenoe  in 
England,  485-6. 

Cowazd,  William,  II.  872. 

Cramer,  J.  U.  von,  II.  117. 

Crantor,  1. 18S,'135. 

Crassitiua,  L.,  I.  221. 

Crates,  the  Academic,  L  188, 186. 

Crates,  the  Cynio,  I.  92,  94. 

Crates  of  Mallos,  I.  189. 

Cratippus,  1. 180, 188. 

Cromonini,  Cesare,  II.  14. 

Cresocnzio,  C.  de,  II.  612. 

Creuz,  F.  C,  Caslmlr  von,  11. 119. 

Critias  as  a  Sophist,  I.  79 ;  in  his  reUttlon'to  Socsntes, 
89. 

Criticism  (as  philos.  doctrine),  Duns  Sootns,  L  454 ; 
William  of  Occam,  460  seq. ;  as  distinguished  from 
I>ogmatism,  Empiricism,  and  Skepticism,  II.  187 ; 
Kant's  criticism,  185, 136, 154, 169;  Fichte's  notion 
of  it,  208 ;  Schelling's  notion,  215 ;  in  Italy,  465-489. 

Critolaus,  I.  180, 188,  189. 

Cronius,  I.  238. 

Cronsaz,  Jean  Pierre  de,  11. 117. 

Cmsins,  Christian  August,  II.  117. 

Cud  worth,  Ralph,  II.  41,  64,  857,  868. 

Cultnre,  SophiKtic,  I.  78;  modem,  Becolor,  in  its 
beginnings,  II.  7. 

Cnlverwell,  N.,  II.  865,  866. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  IL  90, 861-363. 

Cupr  C,  II.  809. 

Cynio  School,  The,  L  92-94 

Cyprian,  I.  827. 

Cyrenaio  School,  The,  1. 96-98 ;  doctrine  oompixcd 
with  Epicureanism,  212.  * 

Czolbe,  H.,  II.  838. 

Dalbeig,  K.  T.  A.  U.  von,  11. 120. 

Dalgamo,  Ooorge,  II.  370. 

Damasdus  of  Athens,  I.  265,  269. 

Daniel,  the  Jesuit,  II.  54. 

Dante  Alighieri,  IL  7,  462. 

Darwin,  Charles,  IL  88^  441 ;  Mamlani  OD,  60a 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  IL  8891,  880. 

Daub,  Karl,  IL  298. 

David  the  Armenian,  I.  269,  410. 

David  of  Augsburg,  I.  470. 

David  of  Dinant,  L  888,  402. 

David  ben  Merwan  al  Mokammes,  L  418,  423. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  II.  862^54. 

Day,  H.  N.,  IL  466. 

Day,  Jeremiah,  II.  462. 

De  Bonald,  11.  889. 

Deduction,  Logical,  Plato,  1. 121. 

Definition,  with  Socrates,  I.  80,  86 ;  AntisthenM  on, 
98 ;  with  Plato,  121 ;  with  Euclid  and  with  Spi- 
noza, IL  63. 

Deism,  English,  II.  84,  40,  871  esq. ;  in  America, 
451. 
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Pe  1ft  Vettrie,  JaUen  Offroy,  IL  U8,  U8, 1S7. 

DeUinglttOfleii,  U.,  11.  SM. 

Del  Rio,  J.  Bm  II.  831. 

Deqnctrinis  the  Epicurean,  I.  901. 

DemocritoB  of  Abdera.  the  Atomtat,  Life  oC,  I.  68 ; 

doctrine,  fl7-7I ;  modem  dlnciples,  II.  S. 
"  Demon,*'  The,  of  Socrates,  I.  80,  86. 
DemonatratioD,  Indirect,  with  Zeno  of  Elea,  L  67, 
68 ;  direct,  with  Meliisna,  60,  60 ;  indirect,  Enclid 
of  Megara.  80 ;  impoarible,  S16 ;  HcgePB  method, 
II.  S81,  838 ;  Schldermacher's  Dia^ptlc,  861, 868. 
Dercyllidcfl,  L  834,  336. 

DencarteA,  Rcn«,  Life  of,  IL  44;  phfloeophical  atti- 
tndeof,  44,46;  doctrine,  41,  48,  46«l ;  hisphUoa. 
in  England,  867-369;  in  Italy,  479  seq. 
DeKhampe,  Dom.,  II.  180. 
Do  Wette,  IL  803. 
Dezlppa^  Neo-Flatonlit,  L  861 
Dlagoraa,  I.  80. 

Dialectic,  in  the  Uegarian  School,  L  89^ ;  with 
AntJAthcnGH.  98,  aS;  the  Platonic,  116-183;  ArLi- 
totle,  166 ;  thn   Stoic,  191,  198 ;  method  of,  dis^ 
allowed  by  Epicura^  803 ;  one  of  the  neptem  arto« 
liberalea,  866,  366 ;  Sootiw  Erigcna,  864 ;  pursued 
in  10th  and  11th  centuries,  809;  demand  for  its 
subordination,  370 ;  distruRted  by  Hildcbcrt,  871 ; 
taught    "reaUaUcaUy,''   and    "  nommalistically,'' 
873 ;  Anwlm's  view  of,  381 ;  view  of  the  St,  Vlctofrs, 
887,  888,  400 ;   applied  to  theology,  890,  438;  Abe- 
Urd  on,  891  (cf.  896);  defined  by  Melanchthon,  II. 
18 ;  of  pure  reason.  Kant,  167,  178  seq. ;  germ  in 
Kant  of  the  dialecUc  of  Fichte  and  H^gel,  168. 
Dlcaearch,  1. 180.  183,  446. 
Diderot,  Dents,  II.  188,  lS8w 
Dlodorufi  Cronus.  I.  90. 
DiodoniH  of  Tyre,  the  Peripatetic,  1. 180, 188. 
DiodotuR,  the  Peripatetic,  L  184. 
Dtodotu^  the  Stoic,  1. 190  ;  teacher  of  Cicero,  818. 
DiogcncA  of  Apollonia,  I.  87,  88. 
Diogen9S,  the  Babylonian,  1. 186,  188^. 
Diogenes  I^wrtins,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  I.  21, 

87. 
Diogenes  of  Sinopo,  the  Oynic,  I.  98,  94. 
Diogenes  of  Tanms,  I.  801. 
Diognettis,  Epixtle  to,  I.  874,  879,  880. 
DlonyKlue  the  Arcopaglte,  I.  847,  849-868. 
DionyidQis  the  Epicurean,  I.  801. 
DionyRodoru<t.  Sophist,  I.  79. 
Division,  Logical,  with  Plato,  1. 121. 
Doddridge,  Philip,  II.  882. 
Dodwcll,  Henry,  II.  878. 

Dogmatism,  defined,  II.  88 ;  Its  Coryphsi,  S3 ;  the 
Cartesian,  41  seq. ;  of  Leibnitz  and  others,  92  seq. ; 
defined  by  Kant,  164,  169. 
Dominicus  Gnndisalvi,  toanslator  of  Aristotle,  I.  430. 
Doubleday,  T.,  II.  441. 

Doubt,  as  justified  by  the  Greek  Skeptics,  I.  214- 
217;    and   faith.    Duns    Sootns,  464;  universal, 
principle  of  philoo.  skeptioiBm,  II.  82 ;  with  Des- 
cartes, 41,  46. 
Dove,  P.  E.,  II.  489. 
Drbal,  M.  A.,  II.  808. 

Dressier,  J.  G.,  II.  883.  ' 

Drobisch,  M.  W.,  II,  809. 
Drossbach,  M.,  IL  884. 


DnaUsm  of  Zoroaster,  L  17;  of  Mani,  S90  :  tbe 
latter  nnmhated  by  Gregoty  of  Nyssa,  887,  830,  and 
AngnsHne,  884,  836.  848;  of  Dcacartes.  EL  42.  51- 
64;  of  Kant,  186,  154  seq. ;  Kant  on  d.  of  bodj 
and  son],  178. 

Dtthring,  B.,  IL  885. 

Duns  Scotns,  Johannes,  L  468-457. 

Dnpnit,  IL  881. 

Dnrand,  William,  of  8t  BooTvain,  L  451 ;  doctariae, 
400-408. 

Duration,  defined  by  Spinosa,  IL  78w 

Durfee,  Job,  IL  46a 

Duty,  Stoic  notions  of,  L  196-200 ;  what  and  bow 
determined,  Paley.  IL  91 ;  Kant  on  the  notioa  oC, 
181, 184;  varieties  of,  187;  Schleiennacheir'B  ooo- 
ception  of,  845. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  n.  449. 

Eberhard,  J.  A.,  II.  118, 119, 196. 

Eberstein,  IL  196. 

Eberty,  P.,  IL  .',07. 

Echccrates,  the  Pythagorean,  L  43. 

Eckhart,  Sfaster,  life,  I.  471 ;  doctrine,  468,  469,  «n- 
484. 

Eclooticism  among  the  Periiiatetica,  I.  184 ;  among 
the  Stoios  189;  as  doctrine  of  a  school,  217-222; 
among  the  Platonista,  2M-238 ;  with  isolated  phi- 
losophers of  the  18th  century,  IL  116,  117,  119; 
with  Schelling,  813,  888  seq. ;  in  France,  337,  340- 
843 ;  in  Italy,  488. 

Ecliptic,  inclination  of,  Plato,  L  123. 

Ecphantn^  I.  43. 

Ecstasy,  Nco-Platonic  doctrine,  I.  242,  260,  851 ;  doc- 
trine of  Eckhart,  477  seq. ;  of  Nlc  Cusanas,  IL  231 

Edelmann,  J.  C,  IL  118. 

Education,  Platonic  theory  of,  L  129, 132. 

E<lwards  John,  II.  366. 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (father).  IL  442-448. 

Edwards,  Jonathan  (son),  II.  449. 

Egypt,  Plan  for  the  conquest  of,  Leibnitz,  IL  96. 

Egyptian  doctrines,  I.  17. 

Eisclen,  J.  F.  G.,  II.  294. 

Eleatics  The,  I.  29^31 ;  their  doctrine  in  relatioQ  to 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  40 :  their  philosophj, 
49-60. 

Elements,  material,  of  Bmpedocles,  I.  60.  61,  63 ;  at 
Anaxagoras,  63^;  of  Plato,  123,  126;  of  Axis- 
totlc,  164,  107;  (atomic)  of  Epicurus,  205-207; 
doctrine  of  Psendo-Empedodea,  426;  of  Kant,  II. 
145. 

Emanation,  Neo-PUtonic  doctrine  of,  I.  240,  241, 
247,  248,  262,  254,  258 ;  Gnostic  doctrine,  281,  2S6- 
2S8;  with  Alforabl,  412;  witjx  ArerroU,  416;  in 
the  Cabala,  417,  418,  422,  428. 

Emmons,  K.,  IL  445,  447,  449. 

Emotions,  t)uriflcation  of,  by  tragedy,  L,  178-180; 
principal  forms  of,  200 ;  primitive,  Descartes,  IL 
53:  doctrine  and  definitions  of  Spinoza,  76,  77; 
defined  and  classified  by  Thos.  Brown,  412,  413. 

Empcdocles,  life,  1. 61 ;  doctrine,  60-63 ;  work  fala^ 
ascribed  to,  426 ;  modem  disciple,  IL  25. 

Empiricism,  defined,  II.  32 ;  leading  exponents  of, 
33:  defined  by  Kant,  154;  oonsequcnoes  of,  158; 
in  Italy,  481-6, 

EncyclopBBdia,  the  French,  II.  12& 
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Engel,  J.  J.,  n.  ISO. 

English  moralista,  11.  90-09. 

*'  Enlightenment,''  defined  by  Eant,  IL  VSSL 

EnnendB,  The,  of  Plotiniifl,  I.  840,  944  aeq. 

"Entelechy,''  The,  of  Aristotle,  I.  IBS,  161 

Epicharmuft,  I.  43,  49. 

EpictetuB,  1. 186,  190, 191. 

EpicuroanR,  The,  their  doctrine  ooinp«red  with  the 
Cyrenaio,  I.  2V2 ;  flcientlflo  justlflcation  of  the  tame, 
212 ;  revived  by  Gainendi,  II.  6,  14. 

Eplcums,  hlH  definition  of  philomphy,  I.  4 ;  dlYla- 
ion  of  philoa.,  204;  Uf^  901-208;  dootrine,  208- 
212. 

Epipha^ee,  I.  286. 

Erasmnm  D.,  II.   11. 

Eidmann,  J.  E.,  II.  294;  dted  on  TJIricl,  999806; 
on  Drobisch  and  others,  809 ;  dted  on  Lotse,  812- 
881. 

Erennitn,  I.  239,  240. 

Eric  of  Auxcrre,  I.  887,  888. 

Erigena,  John  Scotnis  Life  of,  I.  869,  860 ;  attitude 
with  reference  to  philoe.  and  theol.,  866,  867,  860 ; 
doctrine,  358-365 ;  the  reading  of  his  writings 
prohibited,  871. 

EriRtic  of  the  Megarians,  I.  91. 

Error,  Source  of,  Descartes,  11.  42,  49 ;  nature  and 
oonditionfl  of,  Roemini,  492. 

Efichatology,  The,  of  Jnstin  Martyr,  I.  291,  294;  of 
Irenajus  801 ;  of  TertuUian.  306 :  of  Origen,  812, 
318;  of  Lactantins,  885;  of  Orei(ory  of  Nysaa, 
327,  «32;  of  Saint  Angustlne,  341,  846;  of  Scotos 
Erigena,  859,  3(i3 ;  of  Eckhart,  476,  477. 

Eschenburg,  II.  120. 

E-schenmayer,  A.  K.  A.,  II.  226,  297. 

Eficnbcck,  Necs  von,  II.  226,  227. 

E<«enoe,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  1. 167  seq. ;  Hegd's 
doctrine  of,  II.  282,  289,  240.  Qod's  essenoe  his 
existence.  Spinoza,  II.  (64),  72 ;  the  esaence  of 
finite  things  does  not  involve  existence,  72 ;  defi- 
nition of,  78.    (See  also  «.  v.  **  Form.'') 

EM>enes,  The,  I.  228,  421 ;  a  sect  of,  the  Hanits, 
400. 

Eternity  defined  by  Splnosa,  IT.  68. 

Ethicp  (m^  alao  '' Morals, "  below),  histories  ot  I.  IS- 
IS :  workrt  on  Orcclan  ethics,  24 ;  among  the  Py- 
thagorean*;— mathematical  symbols,  47 ;  Atomtiitic 
doctrine  of,  68,  70-71,  Sophistic  stand-point  in,  77; 
with  Socrates,  86 :  with  Btilpo,  91 ;  in  the  school 
of  Phsedo,  91 ;  Plato's,  128-182;  of  the  Academies, 
188-187;  of  AristoUe,  109-177;  basis  of,  with 
Theophrestna,  182 ;  Stolo  doctr.,  197-200 ;  of  Epi- 
cnms,  208-212;  of  Abolard,  887,  89^  896;  of 
Haimonldes,  428 ;  doctrines  of  BonaTentnra,  436, 
4S6 ;  of  Alb.  Magnus,  487, 440 :  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
442,  461 ;  of  Dans  Scota^  456 ;  of  Eckhart,  477- 
480 ;  of  Nicol.  Cnsanns,  II.  24  ;  its  end,  Baoon,  87 ; 
mnslft  rest  on  induction,  88;  of  Descartes  (46,  47), 
63 ;  the  '*  Ethics  "  of  Spinosa,  68-78 ;  of  Locke,  80, 
87 ;  of  various  Englishmen,  90,  91 ;  oTlidbnitz, 
106 ;  of  Dc  la  Mettrio.  127 ;  of  Hclvetius,  182,  129 ; 
of  Hume,  J^;  of  Kant,  180-187;  of  Schleier- 
machcr,  245,  253,  264,  532 ;  of  Schopenhauer,  256, 
264;  included  by  Hertxirt  in  Aesthetics  (1.4).  IL  »U- 
866,  279;  of  Bcncko,  2!^  291.  292:  the  beginning 
of  metaphysics,  Lotze,  813 ;  its  prindple,  the  idea 


of  human  natnre,  Trendelenburg,  829;  doctrine  of 
Oumberland,  861-868;  of  A.  Collin^  872,  878;  of 
Mandeville,  878;  of  Paley,891;  of  A.  Smith,  893, 
894;  of  Thomas  Reid,  402;  of  Brown,  418;  ot 
Mackintosh,  413,  414;  define^  by  Bentham,  426 ; 
doctrine  of  J.  S.  Mill,  429,  430 ;  some  notions  of  H. 
dpenoer  in,  483:  empirical,  in  Italy,  484-6;  doo- 
trine of  Galuppi,  487-8;  of  Bosmini,  494-6;  of 
Oloberti,  601. 

Bubniidea,  the  Milesian,  I.  89, 90. 

Euclid  of  Megara,  Life  of,  I.  90 ;  doctrine,  89^ 

Eudfemonia,  I.  97 ;  Aristotle,  172. 

Eudemusof  Rhodes,  L  180,  182. 

Eudorus,  I.  234,  286. 

Endoxus  of  Cnldue,  I.  186. 

Buhemerxus  I.  96,  98. 

Eulamins  (or  Eulalins),  I.  269. 

Buripides,  quoted  on  Anaxagoras,  L  &t, 

Eurytus  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48,  48. 

Ensebius,  Neo-PUtonist,  L  S62L 

Eiistachius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  254. 

Enstratius,  Metropolitan  of  Nic»a,  L  404. 

Euthydemns,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

EvenuB  of  Paros,  I.  79. 

Everett,  C.  C,  II.  466. 

Evil,  Moral,  consequence  of  human  freedom,  I.  290, 
803,  318,  326 ;  moral,  the  only  real  evil,  and  that 
negaUve,  Gregory  of  Nysna,  326,  327,  330 ;  doctrine 
of  Saint  Augustine,  84-S :  negative,  Piwudo-Diony- 
dus,  361 ;  the  condition  of  good,  Alfarabi,  412 ; 
Eckhart,  481 ;  no  absolute,  Bruno^  II.  27 ;  relative, 
and  defined,  Spinoza,  77 ;  explanation  and  justifi- 
cation of,  Ldbnitz,  112;  existence  of,  an  innoluble 
problem,  Voltaire,  125  ;  bxherent  in  the  finite,  Ros- 
mini,  494,  MamUni,  607. 

Evolution,  Anaximander  A  theory  of,  I.  %,  36 ;  Anax- 
imenes' theory,  37;  theory  of  Kcraclitns,  38,40-42; 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  47 ;  doctrine  of  Xenophanes, 
55,  56:  doctrine  of  Emiiedoclcss  61,  62;  of  Anaxa- 
goras, 65 ;  of  all  things  from  Qod,  Scotns  Erigena, 
858;  of  spodcs,  Kant,  IL  19%  194;  doctrine  of  H. 
Spencer,  432  seq. 

Bxner,  P.,  ll.  809. 

Experience,  point  of  departure  for  knowledge  (Aris- 
totie,  I.  152,  156),  Albertus  Magnus,  I.  439,  Occam, 
468;  basis  of  all  knowledge,  Locke,  II.  84;  fur- 
nishes all  the  materials  of  thought  (see  ''  Sensation- 
alism "),  Hume,  132 ;  oonforms  to  the  forms  of 
thought,  Kant,  156,  165, 166,  168  seq. ;  and  is  the 
starting-point  in  knowledge,  IM  ;  basis  of  synthe- 
tio  judgments  a  posteriori,  162;  "analogies"  of, 
171 ;  exp.  and  philosophy,  Bcneke.  2S4. 

Experiment,  recommended  by  Bacon,  II.  83;  84,  88. 

Extension,  notion  of,  suggested  by  tactual  sensations, 
Reid,  II.  898;  analysis  of,  by  Thos.  Brown,  412; 
its  meaning  ace.  to  A.  Bain,  431. 

Ezra,  the  Gabalist,  I.  417. 

FaIxT,  James,  II.  11. 
Fabianns,  Papirius,  I.  221. 
Faculties,  mental,  Kant,  II.  189;  Beneke,  886. 
FairchUd,  J.  H.,  IL  466. 

Fnith,  Pauline  doctrine  of,  I.  866,  867;  Johannean, 

268;   transformed  by  the  aid  of   philosophy  into 

I      knowleilge,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  811,  314;  rela- 
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tioD  of  to  reaiion  And  thooght  (Oregory,  Auga«- 
dne,  and  othere),  828 ;  defined  by  Hildebert,  S71 ; 
before  knowledge,  Anaelm,  S78,  880 ;  hMinoay  of, 
with  reaHon,  ScholMtic  postulate,  480  ;  and  know- 
ledge. Alb.  Magnofl,  488;  a  groand  of  its  merito- 
lioiunen,  Thorn.  Aquinaa,  448 ;  preambleHof  faith, 
443 ;  repugnant  to  reanon,  464 ;  doctr.  of  Bckhtot, 
478;  objects  of,  Locke,  II.  79,  87;  doctrine  of 
Jaoobi,  194,  199,  900;  of  Frie^  19S,  908. 

Fallacies,  Four  sooroea  of,  ennznerated  by  Jjoxd  Ba* 
oon,  II.  87,  88L 

Farrar,  A.  &,  IL  489. 

Fate,  Stoic  doctarlne,  1. 194, 190  ;  denied  by  Bplciiraa, 
907. 

Faostxts,  the  Bemi-Pelagiaii,  I.  859-864. 

Fechner,  O.  T.,  IL  891-898. 

Feder,  J.  G.  H.,  IL  119, 196. 

Feeling,  first  tnaied  as  separate  faonlty  by  Tetsns, 
IL  119;  use  of  term  by  J.  8.  Mill,  4S8. 

Feelings,  guide  of  coadoot,  I.  906;  thdr  origin, 
Herbart,  IL  979. 

FeUx,  Mlnudtia,  I.  890-899. 

Ferguson,  Adam,  11.  91. 

Ferrari,  G..  II.  51S«16. 

Ferrier,  J.  F.,  IL  490. 

Foaerfoacb,  L.,  IL  998. 

Fenerlein,  Bmil,  II.  991 

Fichte,  L  H.,  IL  998.  999,  807. 

Fichte,  J.  g:,  germ  of  his  dialectio  in  Kant»  11. 168 ; 
his  life,  906-907  ;  doctrine,  904,  906,  907-919,  699. 

Flgnlns,  P.  Nlgidius,  1. 989, 

Finch,  A.  E.,  441. 

Finite,  The,  defined  by  Spinoia,  IL  61 

Finney,  C.  O.,  IL  466. 

Fiorentino,  Fr.,  IL  610. 

Fischer,  K.  P.,  IL  806,  881 

Fischer,  Kuno,  cited  on  the  dlreodon  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, II.  8;  philoa.  attitude,  994;  dispute  with 
Trendelcnbnig,  880. 

Flaccns,  A.  Peraiua,  1. 190. 

Fleming,  MaloMnx,  IL  897. 

Fleming,  W.,  IL  440. 

Florcnzi-Waddington,  ICarchloneoilIariantw,  11.  610. 

Flndd,  Robert,  I.  94. 

Flttgel,  O.,  IL  809,  836 

Footcnelle,  II.  191 

Forberg,  P.  C,  H.  206,  910-919. 

Force,  and  matter  inseparable.  Stoic  doctrine,  L  194, 
195;  (power)  Locke  on,  n.86;  Leibnlti,  108;  all 
forces  ideal,  Schelllng,  918 ;  uniyersality  of  foroei, 
tJlrici,  803 :  force  and  matter  illnsiona,  Lotn,  814 ; 
vital  foroe,  what  ?  Lotw,  815  (cf .  Ulrioi,  804) ;  per- 
sistence of,  H.  Spenoer,  489,  488. 

Forge,  Loois  de  la,  II.  61 

Form,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  1. 167,  169, 169;  med- 
ieval doctrines,  368,  807,  809,  41N  416,  491  496, 
486,  488  (Albert  the  Great).  441  and  44649  (Thom- 
as Aquinas),  466  (Dnns  Sootus);  forms  of  know- 

'    ledge  or  thought,  Kant,  IL  166, 167, 164  seq. 

Portlage,  0.,  II.  891 

Foss,  II.  809. 

Fonchcr,  Simon,  IL  16. 

Franchi.  Antonio,  IL  616. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  IL  461. 

Fnnta,  0.,  IL  991 


Fraaer,  A.  C,  U.  48a 

Franenstaldt,  J.,  II.  807,  806, 381 

Freedom  of  the  will,  AristoUa,  I.  179; 
doctrine,  906,  907;  Plotinns,  960 ;  notde«Kiy«d  tagr 
divine  foreknowledge,  994 ;  afllrmed,  999,  aOS,  SIl; 
not  in  contradiction  with  divine  predesrfnatinn, 
829 ;  emphasited  by  Qrogory  of  Kyeaa,  SSSt,  SSO- 
888 ;  by  grace,  Augustine,  846 ;  defended  by  Ncbk- 
dna,  847;  affirmed  by  Maimonides,  498,  and  Albert 
the  Great,  487,  440;  defined  by  Thomaii  Aqoinaa, 
449,  461 :  absolute,  Dans  Sootua,  463,  466;  naoer- 
tain  opinion  of  John  Burldan,  466;  affirmed  by 
Bokhart,  480;  divine  freedom  —  natural,  uneosi- 
Btrained  necessity,  Spinoaa,  II.  66,  67,  71,  79;  taxi- 
man  freedom  denied,  66,  79,  75;  in  what  aeiiee 
affirmed  by  Leibnitz,  119;  positJon  of  Tottaire^ 
196;  as  affirmed  by  Kant,  181,  183-186;  Ficbte  an 
the  freedom  of  intelligence,  210 :  Sch^llng  on  tiw 
conditions  and  nature  of,  918,  294 ;  defined  by  Her- 
bart, 270;  moral  frBedom,  Ben^e,  288;  hmnaa 
freedom,  condition  of  natonU  sdenoe,  Utaici,  SQ2 ; 
Trendelenburg  on,  898;  A.  Collins  on,  87S;  Br. 
Sam.  Clarke  on,  381 ;  Beid  on,  409;  J.  S.  MIB  on. 
499. 

French,  J.  W.,  n.  4S7. 

French  phikMophy,  in  the  18th  osntuy,  DL  199 189 ; 
its  influence  In  England,  4864. 

Friedrich,  E.  P.,  II.  994. 

Friendship,  in  the  Epicurean  achool,  L  911« 

Frie>s  Jacob,  II.  19^  901-903i 

Froebd,  P.,  IL  680. 

Fnlbert,  L,  870. 

Oabler,  G.  A.,  n.  991 

Gale,  Theophilus,  II.  41,  860. 

Gale,  Thomas,  II.  4L 

Galenus,  on  the  history  of  phikMophy,  I.  90-911; 
Eclectic  Platonist,  931  287. 

Galiani,  Abb^  U.  199. 

Galilei,  GalUeo,  II.  98,  471-47:t. 

Galuppt,  l>aminale,  IL  485-& 

Gans,  e!,  IL  991 

Garve,  Christian,  IL  119, 196. 

Gawtendi,  IL  6, 14,  68. 

Gataker,  Thomaa,  II.  11 

Gaza,  Theodore,  IL  10. 

GeUert,  Ohr.  F.,  IL  119. 

Genera,  The  true  being  of,  defended  by  Eric,  L  868 ; 
aubjective  creations  only,  874 ;  snbstanoeB  in  tlie 
eeoondary  sense,  8S1;  doctrine  of  the  work  He 
OenehbUM,  &c.,  897,  of  various  ScholaatlcB,  806^ 
899,  of  Aviocnna,  418 ;  unreal,  nominaUstie  doo- 
trine,  461,  469;  purely  ideal,  Locke,  IL  79;  Leib- 
nitz, 108. 

Ctonnadins,  Georgiue  Sohdariua,  n.  10 

Gentilis,  Albericns,  II.  91,  81. 

Geometry,  Proclus  on  its  origin,  I.  84 ;  analytica], 
founded  by  Descartea,  IL  46;  natareand  nae  of 
the  truths  of,  Hume,  188;  nature  of  the  judg- 
ments of,  Kant,  166. 168 ;  their  baaia,  167. 

George,  L.,  IL  806,  807. 

George  of  Trebisond,  II.  10. 

GeorgiuB  AneponymuB,  I.  401 

QeorgiuB  Pachymcres,  I.  401  406. 

Gerbert  (Pope  Sylvester  ILX  I-  809,  870,4801 
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GerhRrt,  E.  V.,  II.  457. 

Gormarf  F.  H.,  II.  881. 

Oerson,  Johannes,  I.  466,  ASH. 

GenUnx,  Arnold,  II.  42,  64. 

Geyer,  A.,  II.  809. 

Oilbertus  Porretanns,  I.  887,  896,  890. 

Globerd,  Vincenzo,  H.  497-504. 

Gioja,  M.,  II.  483. 

OlanviU,  Joseph,  II.  15,  85.  41,  860. 

Gnosticinn,  L  280-290 ;  oombatM  by  Irensens  and 
Hippolytiu,  299-802,  and  by  Tertnllian,  808;  In 
Olement  of  Alexandria  and  Orlgen,  811-819;  Jew- 
ish, 418  aeq. 

GocleniuB,  Rudolf,  II.  19,  26. 

God,  according  to  the  Phflolana-Fragment,  I.  49; 
Xenophanes^  doctrine  of  the  nnity  of,  51-^ ;  An- 
axagoras*  notion  of,  63,  66,  66;  with  Eudid  of 
Megara,  89,  91;'  unity  of,  Antlsthenes,  92;  98; 
Plato's  doctrine,  116,  122 ;  Arlstotle^s  doctrine,  168, 
162,  163;  Stoic  doctrine,  194,  196;  Giccxo  on  the 
existence  of,  220;  unknown,  Plutarch.  286;  doc- 
trine of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  223-231;  Gnostio 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Christian  God,  283,  284,  286 :  the  Idea  of  innate  in 
man,  298;  unity  of,  20(5,  302;  attributes  of,  Theo- 
philus,  298;  incomprehensible,  Ircnrous,  800;  ma- 
terial, Tertullian,  805:  Immateriality  and  other 
attributes  of,  Oriffon,  317 ;  unity  of,  defended  by 
Mlnudus  Felix,  820,  821 ;  =  the  .♦*  space  of  all 
things,^  Amoblus,  322 ;  unity  of,  as  demonstrated 
by  LactantiuH,  824;  God  the  truth,  Augustine, 
840;  transcendent  nature  of,  Psendo-Dlonysius, 
851 ;  doctrine  of  Scotiis  Erigcna,  858,  361 :  of  HU- 
debcrt,  871 ;  ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of,  according  to  Anselm,  878,  383,  886 ;  another  ar- 
gument of  Anselm's,  381,  882;  heterodox  doctrine 
of  Gilbertus,  899 ;  cosmolMfioal  argument  of  Alf a- 
rabi.  411,  413;  modifications  of  Jewif^h  ideas  of, 
417.  418  scq. :  doctrine  of  the  Cabals,  418,  419, 422, 
423 ;  of  Alberttis  Magnus,  439 :  existence  of  demon- 
strable only  a  posteriori ;  the  arguments,  Thomas 
Aqulnap,  441,  447 ;  msufflciency  of  all  arguments, 
Duns  ScotiLS  455,  Occam,  464 ;  arguments  of  Ray- 
mundus  of  Sabunde,  4*)7 ;  mystical  doctrines  of 
Eckhort,  469,  473  scq. ;  of  Nicolaus  Cnsantis,  II. 
24 ;  psychological  ai^nment  of  Campanella  for  the 
existence  of,  28;  scientifically  incognizable,  Lord 
Bacon,  87 ;  arguuients  of  Descartes  for  the  exist- 
ence of,  41,  42,  47-50,  520 ;  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  65, 
61-68,  67,  71-73,  77,  691 ;  the  oosmological  aigu- 
ment  supported  by  Locke,  80,  87 ;  doctrine  of  New- 
ton^ 90 ;  the  primitivo  monad,  Leibnitz,  92,  108, 
111;  Leibn.  on  theontolog.  argument,  104,  106; 
Voltaire  on  the  existence  of,  195 ;  existence  of,  non- 
inferrible  by  human  reason,  Ifume,  131, 134 ;  early 
arguments  of  Kant  for  the  existence  of,  147,  148 ; 
Kant*s  subsequent  judgment  of  tho  arguments,  177, 
178 ;  K.'8  postulate  of  the  existence  of,  180,  185 ; 
directly  apprehended  in  faith,  Jacob!,  194,  200 ; 
the  moral  order  of  tho  universe,  Fichtc,  906,  206, 
210 ;  notions  of  Schelling  concerning,  218, 220  aeq., 
224,  225 ;  Hegel  on  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of, 
248;  the  unity  of  the  universe,  Schlelermacher, 
244,  252 ;  Herbart  on  the  conception  of,  266,  276, 
279;  tho  necessary  postuktc  of  natonl  ecicnce. 
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Ulrioi,  802 ;  personality  of.  Lotze,  820 ;  In  Trendel- 
enburg's system,  329 ;  God  and  the  world  necessarily 
jooTTcIative  in  human  thought.  Cousin,  842 ;  specu- 
lative doctrine  of  Lamennais,  348 ;  God  and  Law, 
Hooker,  351 ;  Sam.  Clarke's  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of,  379,  380 ;  Galuppi  on  tho 
idea  of,  488 ;  Rosmini,  498 ;  Mamiani  on  the  idea 
and  existence  of,  606. 

Godefroi  de  Fontaines,  I.  462. 

Gods,  The,  Thales'  doctrine,  I.  84 ;  Protagoras*  igno- 
rance of,  76;  Prodicus'  theory  of  their  origin,  78; 
Critias'  theory,  79;  Socrates*  doctrine,  88,  87; 
Euhemerus  on  their  origin,  98;   Epicurean  doc- 

'  trine,  205,  207;  the  Skeptics  on,  217;  of  Jam- 
bhchua,  254 ;  of  Froclus,  257,  258;  doctrine  of  the 
JSpUtOe  to  Dtofftietw,  279 ;  the  gods  of  Greece  del- 
fled  men,  Theophllus,  296. 

Goethals,  Henry,  of  Ghent,  I.  467-68. 

Goethe,  cited  in  connection  with  the  subjectivism  of 
Protagoras,  L  75;  cited  on  Plato,  ICS;  on  Aria- 
toUe,  139. 

Good,  The,  with  the  Megarion  school,  I.  89-91 ;  with 
the  Cynics  =  virtue,  92-94 ;  with  the  Oyrenaics  = 
pofiitivo  pleasure,  or  absenoe  of  pain,  9&-96 ;  with 
Plato,  116, 122;  the  highest,  Plato,  128,  Aristotle, 
169,  the  Stoics,  197 :  defined  by  Cicero,  220  ;  =  the 
»'  One,*'  the  Absolute,  Plotinus,  240,  241,  2-16  seq. ; 
the  highest  good  for  man  not  virtue,  nor  pleasure, 
but  religion,  Lactantiua,  323  :  the  highest,  the  en- 
joyment of  God,  Augustine,  886 ;  doctrine  of  Pseu- 
do-Diouytdns,  351 ;  the  highest  good  Is  God,  An- 
selm, 882;  Abelard,  396;  moral,  and  evil,  in  tho 
Intention  and  not  in  the  action,  Abelard,  396  ;  evil 
the  condition  of,  Alfurabi,  412;  determined  by  the 
will  of  God,  Duns  Scotun,  466,  Occam,  464 ;  deter- 
mined by  the  State,  Hobbe^  II.  40 :  the  noblest 
good  =  the  knowlsdgc  of  the  truth,  Spinoza,  62; 
relative— the  useful,  Spinoza,  77 ;  the  morally  good, 
views  of  English  moralliits,  90,  91 ;  the  Idea  of, 
Lotze,  313 :  defined  by  Joullroy,  343. 

Goodwin.  John.  IL  361. 

GorgioK,  the  Sophist,  Life  of,  I.  76 ;  doctrine,  78,  77. 

Oorres,  Jofloph.  II.  226. 

Goschcl,  K.  F.,  II.  294. 

Gottschcd,  J.  C,  II.  117. 

Graham,  W.,  II.  439. 

Grammar,  Protagoras,  L  75;  the  Stoics,  198}  In-  ' 
eluded  in  dialectic,  364. 

Grant,  Sir  A.,  II.  439. 

Greatheafl,  Robert,  I.  438-486. 

Greek  Fathers*  after  Angustine*s  time,  I.  846>863. 

Greek  Philosophers,  the  Writings  of,  L  7-8 ;  instruct- 
ed by  the  Jewish  writers  (Justin  Martyr),  290,  293 ; 
(Tertullian),  804  ;  Augustine  on,  887,  2S8. 

Greek  philosophy,  and  Jewish  monotheism,  I.  17 ; 
materials  for  history  of,  18-24 ;  periods  of,  26-29; 
and  Oriental  doctrines,  .31-82 ;  hfaitory  of,  18-259 ; 
and  Athenian  ftiaractcr,  72;  and  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  298;  reviled  by  Tatian,  296  ;  Her- 
mias  on,  299 ;  and  Christian  heretics,  804 ;  study 
of,  prohibited  in  Spain,  12th  century,  415 

Green,  Joseph  Henry,  II.  487. 

Green,  Robert  IT.  370,  871. 

Gregory  of  Nazlanzen,  I.  897,  408. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  L  82&883. 
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Oregoty  of  Rlmiiii,  L  467. 

Griepenkeri  F.  B.,  II.  8U9. 

Grooi,  Oerhard,  I.  484. 

Grote,  O.,  on  tlie  Platan.  dialogOM,  L  110,  Ul ; 

worlus441. 
Grote,  John,  II.  488L 
Gioticu,  Hugo^  II.  ti,  81. 
Grappe,  O.  F.,  II.  8M. 
Onarinnii  of  Yerona,  II.  S,  11. 
Glinther,  A.,  U.  a06u 

BaUt,  loiiroo  of  thaidMoteuMiViime,  U.  181, 184. 

Haodoi,  H.  F.,  II.  809. 

HiokeU  B.,  U.,  88S.  I 

Haig,  J.,  IL  441. 

Hale.  Sir  Matthew,  IL  881. 

Halea,  John,  II.  861. 

HaUier,  E.,  IL  906. 

Hamann,  J.  G.,  II.  196,  801. 

Hamerken,  Thomas,  of  Kempen(**ThoaiM  A  Kan- 
pin),"  L  484. 

Hamilton,  D.  H.,  11.  468. 

HamUton,  Sir  William,  41441& 

Hampden,  B.  D.,  II.  487. 

Hanne,  J.  W.,  IL  806. 

Hanach,  Michael  Gottlieb,  IL  117. 

HanoKh,  L.  J.,  IL  S04. 

Happioefm,  its  oonditkina,  aooordlng  to  Plato,  1. 181 ; 
an  prlnolple  of  ethics  (see  Hedonism),  Spenslppus, 
133 ;  its  aouroe,  Xenooratea,  184 ;  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of,  169,  ITS;  Spicarean  dootr.,  808>911 : 
doct  of  Greek  8keptic^  814 ;  as  related  to  vlrtne, 
Cicero,  »0;  Spiaosa,  II.  66,  78;  the  ethical 
principle  of  Locke,  80,  and  Paley,  91 ;  individDal 
and  univenal,  Voln^,  180. 

HaricnbczK?,  F.  ron  (Novalis),  11. 218. 

Harmony,  of  the  spheral,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  I. 
47 :  pre-established,  between  soul  and  body,  Leib- 
nitz, IL  93, 109,  110 ;  Kant  on  the  latter  doctarlne, 
170 :  doctrine  of  Schelling,  8ia 

Harms,  F.,  IL  806. 

Harpocration,  I.  836. 

Harris,  James,  IL  408. 

Hartsnstein,  G.,  edition  of  KaatTt  works,  11. 188 ; 
works  of,  809. 

Hartley,  David,  IL  80,  89,  886^88. 

Hartmann,  E.  von,  n.  808,  886, 887. 

Hartsen,  F.  A.  von,  IL  821. 

Hanr6au,  B.,  referred  to  on  ancient  phUoa.  writings 
known  to  the  Scholastios,  L  S67. 

Haven,  J.,  II.  457. 

Haiard,  R.  G.,  IL  446,  466. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  L  968. 

Hedonism  in  the  Cyrenaio  School,  I.  06-08;  main- 
tained by  the  Academies,  188-186 ;  in  the  Epicnrean 
School,  SOI,  S08-819.  . 

Heerebord,  IL  53. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  his  deOniUon  of^hnoeophy,  I.  6  ; 
as  historian  of  philosw,  10-11;  division  of  Greek 
philos.,  88-39;  cited  on  the  Oynios,  94;  opinion 
concerning  the  ptaoe  in  philosophy  of  the  doctrine 
of  cognition,  II.  88 ;  germs  of  his  \ogio  with  Kant 
and  Bardili,  168,  804 ;  Schelling  on  his  philosophy, 
813,  984;  his  life,  884-897;  his  phUoeophy,  S31-S33, 
837-843,  530-81 ;  on  Schellinir>  philosophy,  837 ;  his 


aofaool,  899-896;  criticised  by HartmaBB,  886;  fe- 
flnence  of,  in  Italy,  609^11. 

Hegeslas,  the  Cyrcnaic,  L  96. 

Hegias,  L  866,  S69. 

Heidanos,  IL  68. 

Heinoodtw.  J.  G.,  n.  117. 

Heinsius,  Daniel,  IL  14. 

Heiflerich,  A.,  IL  806,  807. 

Heliodoras,  L  860. 

Hehnhottx,  H  .,IL  888,  888. 

Helmont,  J.  B.  and  P.  M.  van,  IL  84. 

Hetoise,  I.  889. 

Helvetlu^  Clande  Adrien,  IL  188,  188L 

Hemming,  Nic,  IL  80. 

Hendewerk,  C.  L..  IL  810. 

Hennel,  S.  8.,  IL  441. 

Henning,  L.  von,  IL  894. 

Henry,  C.  S.,  II.  458^ 

Heniy  of  Hessen,  I.  467. 

Hersdidfls  Lembos,  I.  188. 

HerscUdes  of  Pontns,  1. 188, 186. 

Heraditas  of  Epheso^  age,  family,  and  doctrine,  L 
88-48;  on  Homer,  39;  on  Pythagoras  44 ;  Panae- 
nides  on,  66 ;  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Stoicc,  165, 
194-196.* 

HeradUtns  the  Stoic,  1. 190. 

Hertiart,  J.  F.,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4.  II. 
964,  968 ;  his  philosophical  starting-poinu  IL  804 : 
his  life,  967,  368 ;  his  doctrine,  861-S66,  368-881, 
688-4;  judged  by  Beneke,  383;  disciplea  of,  SOS- 
SIS. 

Herbert,  Lord,  of  Oherbmy,  n.  34,  40,  354^ 

Herder,  J.  G.  von,  IL  196,  201. 

Herillnsof  Oarthagc.  1. 186, 188. 

Herman,  Abbot  of  Tonrnay,  cited,  L  STSL 

Hermann,  Oonrad,  cited  on  the  parsUellsm  bci*eai 
ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  IL  8 ;  a0& 

Hermann,  K.  F.,  <m  classiAcatltm  of  Platon.  dts- 
logues,  1. 109. 

Hermarchus,  I.  901,  910. 

Hermas,  The  Shepherd  ol,  1.  274,  877,  S7&. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  I.  238. 

Hermia^  I.  895,  296,  399. 

Herminus,  L  l&t. 

Hermippns,  the  Alexandrian  (of  Smyrna  J\  I.  188. 

Hennodonw,  L  133, 186. 

Hcrmotimus  of  Glszomenae,  I.  61,  67. 

Hervaeus  NataUs,  I.  451. 

Heslod,  inflnenoe  on  Greek  philosophy,  I.  M-90L 

Hetsel,  H.,  n.  S93L   . 

Heydenreich,  IL  1S7. 

Hickock,  L.  P.,  II.  456. 

Hierarchy,  The  Medieval,  and  the  Flafeooie  Steta,  L 
181,  188. 

Hierodes,  I.  889,  285,  267. 

Hieronymns,  the  Peripatetic,  L  180, 188. 

Hilarlus  of  Polders,  I.  837. 

Hildebert,  L  871. 

Hildreth,  R.,  IL  457. 

Hindu  philosophy,  1. 16. 

Hinrichs,  H.  F.  W.,  IL  394. 

Hipparchia,  the  Cynic,  L  93,  94. 

Ilippasns  of  Metapontnm,  1. 48. 

Hippias  of  Ells,  the  Sophist,  L  77-79. 

Hippo  of  Samoe,  1. 88,  8& 
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Hlppodamiu  of  Miletoa,  L  48,  48. 

UippolTtiu  of  Borne,  I.  IMO,  901,  flOSL 

Hirahaym,  HleronymoB,  II.  15, 116w 

HistoriaiUi  Andent,  of  philosophy,  L  18-83.' 

History,  objectire  and  mbjective,  defined,  I.  6; 
methods  of  treating,  54 ;  hiitoty  of  qhilooophy : 
eoiiroea  »nd  alda,  7-18 ;  periods  in  hmnan,  Angns- 
tine,  845,  846 ;  its  bwds  and  dlvisioiis,  Lord  Baoon, 
II.  86 ;  Fiohto's  philosophy  of,  Sll ;  a  revelation 
of  the  Abeolute,  BcheUlng,  918,  919;  methods  of 
treating,  239 ;  Hegel's  philosophy  of,  949  ;  laws  of 
development  of,  Vico,  475  seq. ;  philosophy  oC, 
ftmnded  by  Vioo.  693. 

Bbbbea,  Thomas,  Life  and  works  of,  XL  88^  89 ;  doc- 
trine, 84,  89,  40,  of .  63,  866,  867,  860.   "*'*-^* 

Hodge,  Charles,  n.  459.   "^^  "^ 

Hodgson,  &  A.,  n.  441. 

HofEbauer,  n.  197. 

d'Holbach,  Bnron,  IL  198, 180. 

Holcot,  Robert,  I.  467. 

Holland,  8ir  Henry,  II.  439. 

HoUenberg,  W.,  n.  891. 

Holy  Ghost,  The  Qnoetic  views  of,  I.  997, 988 ;  object 
of  worship,  993,  997 ;  snbordlnatlon  of,  Sabelllns. 
807,  809;  Athanasian  doctrine,  810,  811;  dootrine 
of  Clement,  816 ;  of  Origen,  817 ;  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  829 ;  with  Sootns  Eiigena,  868 ;  Interpreted 
by  Abelard  as  identical  with  Plato's  "  world-sonl,** 
887,  894;  speculative  construction  of,  Eokhart, 
469,  474. 

Home,  Henry,  IL  91. 

Homer,  inanenoo  on  Oreek  philosophy,  L  94, 96 ;  He- 
racUtos  on,  89;  cited  by  Aristotle,  163. 

HomatM^  pseudo^emcntine,  L  974, 976,  977. 

Homceomerire,  The,  of  Anaxagoras,  I.  68|  66. 

HomauHa^  L  810. 

Honein,  Ibn  Ishak,  L  410. 

Hooker,  Richard,  IL  850-869. 

Hopkins,  Hark,  IL  466. 

Hopkins,  8.,  IL  447,  44ft 

Hoppo,  R.,  IL  894. 

Hotho,  H.  O.,  IL  994. 

Howe,  John,  II.  861. 

Hrabanns,  Manms,  I.  867,  888. 

Hnber,  J.,  IL  898,  806. 

Hnet,  Pierre  Daniel,  IL  15,  54. 

HoghcR,  F.  H.,  IL  439. 

Hnghe»,  T.,  IL  440. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  IL  893. 

Hume,  David,  Life  and  Workf  of,  IL1S143S ;  doo- 
trineaSfl=J2i  52,  879  69^ 

Hunt,  John,  II.  44a 

Hutchenon,  Francis,  IL  80,  91,  899,  898. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  II.  10. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  IL  441. 

Hypatia,  I.  954.  848.     < 

Hypotheses,  Plato,  L  121 ;  Newton  againft^  IL  8ft 

lohja  ben  Adl,  L  410. 
Ibn  Qeblrol,  Solomon,  I.  418,  494-496. 
IckKtadt,  J.  A.  von,  IL  117. 
Idiens  of  Hlmera,  I.  87,  88. 
Idea,  The  absolute,  of  Hegel,  IL  989,  988,  940-948. 
Idealism,  phenomenal,  of  Berkeley,  IL  80,  88 ;  ek^ 
ment  of,  In  Kant's  philosophy,  186 ;  snbjeotiTe,  of 


Fichte  (186X  904-219 ;  objective,  of  Schclling  (18fi>, 
918  seq. ;  abwlnte,  of  Hegd  (186),  931  seq. ;  trnn- 
soendental,  Kant,  154,  164  seq.  ;  Kant's  repudia- 
tion of  *' material  ideaUsm,"  179;  of  Beck,  908, 
904;  SchelUng's  Suttem  of  Trarucendenua  Ideal- 
Um,  917-919 ;  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  Realism, 
Ulrici,  801;  defect  of  German,  Lotza,  816,819; 
idealism  of  Lotze,  817 ;  lUUan,  479481,  489496, 
609-611. 

Ideal-Realism,  of  Schlelermacher,  II.  136 ;  of  Ulrid, 
299-805 ;  of  Trendelenburg,  896-329. 

Ideas,  Theoiy  of,  combated  by  Stllpo,  I.  00,  91,  and 
by  Antisthenes,  92,  93;  Plato's  doctrine,  115-117. 
119-193 ;  Aristotie  on  the  genesis  of  the  theory. 
119;  combated  by  AristoUe,  157,  159,  160;  Stoic 
snbstitnte  for,  191,  193;  innate?  Stoic  doctr.,  lOc); 
theory  of  Philo,  294,  230 ;  ascribed  to  Moses,  231 : 
—  thoughts  of  God,  2$4 ;  PIotarch'«  doctrine,  236 ; 
exist  by  emanation  from  the  *'One,'*  Plotinus' 
doctrine,  940,  941,  948 ;  doctr.  of  P.scudo-Diony- 
siuR,  851 ;  of  Scotus  Brigena,  868,  862  ;  Abelard  on, 
898;  in  the  divine  reason,  Bernard  of  Chartrcs, 
808;  Platonic  theory,  how  reooncUod  with  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  by  Scholastics,  896;  defended  by 
William  of  Anvergne,  488,  434 ;  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  441 ;  none  innate,  442,  449 ;  doctrine  of 
Henry  of  Ghent,  458;  of  Will,  of  Occam,  463;  In- 
nate, and  others,  Descarte^  IL  48,  49 :  doctrine  of 
Splnosa,  ideas  oonfiiMd,  adequate,  eto.,  66, 79-75 ; 
innate,  denied  by  Locke,  79,  83,  and  Voltairo,  125 ; 
further  doctrine  of  Locke,  79,  84-87 ;  of  Berkeley, 
88;  dear,  distinct,  and  adequate,  Leibnitz,  92, 
104;  innate,  119;  all  originate  in  sensation,  Rttdi- 
ger,  117,  Condillac,  197;  copies  of  perceptions, 
Hume,  132;  ideas  of  the  reason,  Kant,  157,  158, 
178  seq. ;  SchelUng's  theory  of.  221,  222 ;  theory  of 
Schopenhauer,  255,  263 ;  doctrines  of  Herbart,  266, 
979,588-4;  in  the  philosophy  of  Cousin,  842;  in- 
nate, opposed  by  CulverweD,  866 ;  doctrine  recti- 
fied byH.  Lee,  866:  theory  of  P.  Browne,  367; 
**are  extended,"  Priestley.  889;  defined  by  £. 
Darwin,  390;  innate,  Hutidieson,  89:3;  James 
Mill  on,  423 ;  result  from  a  logical  sense,  Romag- 
nosi,  484 ;  Galuppi  on  the  origin  of,  486 ;  Mamiani, 
606. 

Identity,  Principle  of,  Kant,  II.  144 ;  underlies  ana- 
lytical judgments,  155,  162 ;  SchelUng's  system  of, 
218  seq. ;  Hcgol  on,  239 ;  Herbart  on,  270,  583. 

/doto  (of  Lord  Bacon ;  see  «.  0.  *•  FaUades"), 

Idomflneufl,  I.  SOI. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  1.  274,  277. 

ImaginaticHi,  doctrine  of  Spinoza,  11.  75. 

Imperative,  Kanfs  Gategorlcal,  IL  180, 182;  Beneke 
on,  299 ;  in  Italian  philosophy,  487-8. 

Individuation,  Prhidple  of,  Alb.  Magnus,  L  438; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  445  (reallsUo  doctrine,  446); 
Duns  Sootua,  468,  455 ;  LeibnitaB,  II.  108 ;  Schopen- 
hauer, 969i 

Indnctkm,  with  Socrates,  L  80, 85 ;  Aristotle,  152, 166 ; 
method  of  arriving  at  prindples,  Occam,  463; 
with  Baoon,  n.  88-85,  88;  with  J.  S.  Mill, 429. 

Infinite,  The,  of  Anaximandcr,  I.  86 ;  with  Melissus, 
59;  and  the  Finite  completely  disparate,  448 ;  Des- 
cartes an,  IL  49 ;  views  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
other  Britiflh  philosophers,  418,  41ft 
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Intellect,  The  potential,  1. 185 ;  one  and  nnivena], 
Avem>«^  400,  415,  416 ;  potential  and  actnal  or  ac- 
quired, Alfambl,  41S ;  doctr.  of  Avempaoe,  414 ;  of 
AverroC^415.  416;  the  latter  combated  by  Albert 
the  Great,  4i9S,  440,  and  Thomas  Aqninaa,  460 ; 

,    •eparato    existeooe  of,  Occam,  464;    Averroiotlo 

'  doctrine  diecnased  in  the  traoritional  poriod  of 
mod.  philoa.,  II.  5  aeq. ;  a  mode  of  thought,  Spino- 
za, 7S ;  porterior  to  the  senses,  Locke,  79. 

Intentions,  First  and  Seoond,  I.  418. 

Intuitions  (in  English  philosophy;  see  •.  v.  *'Priii- 
ciple^*'  below). 

Ionic  Philosophers,  I.  S9l,  80,  8S-4SL 

Irena^us.  the  Church  Father,  L  99M01. 

Isa  ben  Zaraa,  I.  410. 

Imac  the  Blind,  I.  417. 

Imac  IsraelU  I.  438. 

Isidoms  of  Alexandria,  L  S56,  960. 

Isiiloras,  anostlc,  I.  S87. 

Isidoms  HiBpalcnaLB,  L  868,  865. 


Jacob  of  Bdeaea,  I.  408. 

Jacobi,  P.  H.,  n.  194,  lOft^SOO. 

Jacob,  L,  H.,  II.  196. 

Jamb1ichu^  I.  388;  doctrine,  85S-854. 

JcmiR,  hi8  teaching  and  character,  I.  966-9 ;  HegePs 
Life  ufJ.,  U.  :985 ;  Scfaleiermacher'a Lectures ontke 
Life  qf  J.,  948. 

Jewish  monotheism  and  Greek  phUcaophy,  I.  17: 
elements  in  the  phDos.  of  Philo,  9S9;  religious 
notions,  expectation  of  Messiah,  964;  monothe- 
ism, 970;  Christianity,  971-974;  phlloa.  fai  the 
Middle  Ages,  417-438;  faifluenoes  appearing  in 
Spinoza's  doctrine,  II.  69. 

Jetiixthy  The,  I.  417,  433. 

Johnnnos  Avendeath,  translator  of  Aristotle,  L 
480. 

Johannes  Ibn-al-Batrlk,  Arabian  translator,  I.  410. 

Johannes  Italna,  1. 403-404. 

John,  Gofipel  of,  I.  969;  Epistles,  968. 

John  of  Damascus,  I.  847, 863, 409. 

John  of  Mercuria,  I.  467. 

John  of  Salisbury,  I.  888,  400,  40t 

Johnson,  Samuel,  11.  460. 

Jofief  Ibn  Zaddek,  I.  497. 

Jouffroy,  T.,  II.  848. 

Juurdaln,  C,  referred  io  on  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
phllos.  writings  among  the  Scholastics,  I.  867,  480, 
etcA, 

Jowett,  B.,  XL  441. 

Juda  ho-Levl,  I.  418,  419,  49R,  497. 

Judaism,  and  Christianity,  L  964  seq. ;  influence  of 
Mohammed  on,  409 ;  Hegel  on  its  moral  signlfl- 
cance,  985 ;  Schleiermacher  on  the  same,  960,  951. 

Judgment,  Faculty  of,  Kant,  II.  \ffl  seq. ;  Beid*s 
doctrine  of,  400. 

Judgment^  identical,  alone  -nOid,  Antisthenes,  I. 
93,  93;  doctrine  of  problematical,  183;  judgments 
rational,  teanscendent,  and  repugnant  to  reason, 
Locke,  II.  79,  80 ;  analjiJcal  and  synthetic,  a 
priori,  and  a  poeferinri,  Kant,  154-166,  163-164; 
forms  of  logical,  106,  167 ;  Galuppi  on  the  origin 
•  and  natnn  of,  487. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  I.  253,  354. 


Julius  FermiciusHatemua,  I.  8 
Jungims  Joachim,  II.  114. 115. 
Justinus,  Flavius  ( Ju.stin  MartjrX  L  990,  291, 

Kant,  Immanuel,  his  definition  of  philosophy,  I.  4 ;  his 
criticism  and  that  of  Duns  Sootna.  456 ;  his  de- 
finitions of  empiriciRm.  etc..  11.  83;  and  Locke, 
87,  88;  incited  by  Hume's  skepticlnn,  131,  151, 
160;  his  life  and  writings,  137-154;  his  critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  185, 186,  160,  151,  154-180,  fi 
hisorit.  of  the  FracticKl  Reason,  180-187,  697-8 
his  crtL  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment,  187-191  628-9 
his  disciples  and  opponents,  194-904 ;  criticiaed  by 
Jacobi,  194, 195,  190,  and  Herder,  301 ;  Beck's  de- 
fence, 908 ;  his  doctrine  as  developed  by  nchte. 
904  seq. ;  as  interpreted  by  ScheDing,  915,  216; 
criticised  by  Beneke,  384,  and  by  Trendelenburg, 
830,  380 ;  influenou  in  England,  484  seq. ;  in  Italy, 
485  aeq. ;  hisdoctrine  compared  with  Uogtrs,  630- 
81. 

Kapp,  A.  C.  E.,  and  F.,  IL  294,  896. 

Karsites,  The,  I.  418,  438. 

Kayseriingk,  H.  von,  11.  810. 

Kern,  H.  IL  810. 

Kiesewetter,  11.  1S7. 

King,  William,  II.  868. 

Klrchmann,  J.  H.  Ton,  IL  886. 

Klein,  G.  M.,  IL  235-337. 

Knowledge,  sensible  perception,  and  opinloo,  Plato 
on,  I.  130;  objects  of,  AristoUe,  161 ;  Stoic  defln. 
of,  193:  relativity  or  Impossibnity  of,  fdoeptica! 
view,  314-317;  duaUty  ot  Plotinus,  946;  Gnoe^ 
tic  view,  383,  386;  limlution  of,  Trcn{eua»  300; 
basis  of  certitnde  in,  Augustine,  338-839;  rfctie 
d'Allly,  466;  necessary  element  in,  838;  after 
fUth,  Anselm,  880;  how  limited.  Alb.  ICagnus, 
488 ;  its  point  of  departure  ezpcrienoe,  439  ;  and 
will,  Thomas  Aquinas,  451.  Duns  Scotos,  4531 
457 :  theory  of,  Occam.  468 ;  by  immediate,  traa- 
soendental  intuition,  Eckhart,  469,  473,  #73  ;«3!noo- 
laus  Cnsanus,  IL  £1;  its  basis,  perception,  and 
faith,  CampaneDa,  38 ;  must  begin  with  experience. 
Bacon,  88, 88 ;  grows  oat  from  sensations,  Hobbes, 
89;  self-consGiousncMi  basiB  of  certain^  In,  Das- 
cartes,  41,  47 ;  doctrine  of  Spinoca,  75  aeq. ;  origin 
and  nature  of,  Locke.  79,  S2  seq. :  varieties  ef, 
Leibnitz,  104 ;  Umits  of,  Hume,  181, 183 :  fbnna  <tf, 
Kant,  156. 157,  161  seq. ;  limits  of,  166-158^  ISR, 
171 ;  starting-point  ip,  161 ;  the  hlghestt  pHn^ipie 
in,  170;  faith  as  principle  of  (seie  **Fries,^  and 
"  Jacobi,  F.  H.*')  ;  Flchte's  doctrine  of,  904  eeq. ; 
intellectnal  intuition  as  principle  of,  Scballing, 
218,  215;  further  doctrine  of  Sohdling,  217  ;  doe- 
trine  of  Baader,  339:  absolute,  Hegel,  238  seq.; 
580-81 ;  of  external  and  "  internal  ^  worid,  Beneke, 
381,  984, 985  ;  the  ultimate  distinction  in,  Trende- 
lenburg, 836;  sources  of,  N.  Cnlverwell,  356: 
extra-sensational  ponroe  of,  Place,  867;  Rteti- 
vity  of  (see  "Relativity  of  Thought^*'  bcikm. 
and)  481 ;  mental  causality  in,  Vioo,  474 :  Gafaippi 
on  the  origin  of,  486 ;  Roemini,  491-9 ;  •M^rw^o't^g 
606. 

Knutzen,  Martin,  II.  117,  189 

Krtppen.  F..  II.  300. 

Kiistlin,  K.,  IL  396,  333. 
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Krng,  W.  T.,  11. 197. 
Kvet,  F.  L.,  II.  810. 

Lactantiiu,  I.  890,  888,  835. 

Llu:tinl^  1. 189. 

I^unarre,  WUliazn,  L  «». 

Lambert,  J.  H.,  II.  118. 

Lambruschini,  R.,  II.  610. 

Lamennais,  II.  88U,  84U,  848,  844. 

laaitnnoy  I.  870,  871. 

Lange,  F.  A.,  on  Herbart,  II.  280 ;  Wa  doetaine»  881, 
335. 

Lange,  Johann  Joachim,  11. 116. 

Langonbeck,  H.,  II.  8S1. 

Language,  vorlm  on  philoe.  of,  among  the  andentB, 
I.  34 ;  ProtagoTM  as  student  of,  76 ;  doctrine  of  a 
pi|rt  of  dialectic— the  Stoics,  193;  origin  of,  Bpica- 
ms,  306 ;  the  Qreek,  in  the  West,  II.  8 ;  Hobbes  on, 
89,  40;  Locke  on,  87;  origin  of.  Herder,  201 ;  re- 
vealed, Gioberti,  406;  Ventura,  611. 

Li4>Iace,  Theory  of,  compared  with  Kant^s,  11. 144» 

Laromiguidre,  II.  ISO. 

Lascaris,  Constantinus  and  Johannes,  IL  8. 

LaasaUe,  P.,  II.  206. 

Losson,  Ad.,  II.  306. 

Latin  Fathers  after  Angnstine,  I.  863-866. 

Latitudinarians  of  Cambridge,  II.  857  seq 

Laurie,  S.  8.,  IL  440. 

Lautier,  6.  A.,  II.  8U6. 

Law,  Histories  of  Greek  and  Roman,  L  83-24 ;  cere- 
monial and  moral,  366  seq.;  pbilos.  of,  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  mod.  plilloa.,  II.  SO,  81 ;  de- 
fined by  Hooker,  851. 

Law,  Edmund,  II.  868,  881,  883. 

Liycock,  T.,  IL  441. 

Lazams,  M.,  II.  810. 

Lecky,  W.  B.  H.,  II.  441. 

Lee,  Henry,  U.  89,  866. 

L^^rand,  Antony,  11.  867. 

Leibnita,  G.  W.  von,  attitude  of,  with  referenoe  to 
the  philosophy  of  Locke,  II.  OT,  88,  113;  Ufe  and 
works  of,  06-101;  doctrine,  93,  98,  101114,  538; 
source  of  his  errors  ace.  to  Kant,  173 ;  influence  on 
Lotze,  813,  818. 

Leland,  II.  93. 

Leo  the  Hebrew,  I.  438. 

Leonbardi,  Hermann,  Fleihenr  von,  II.  881. 

Leontons,  I.  301. 

I<eontons  Piiatus.  II.  8. 

Leasing,  G.  E.,  II.  120-123;  198. 

Lencippus,  I.  67-69. 

Le  Vayer,  Francois  de  la  Mothe,  II.  6^  16. 

Levi  ben  Gerson,  1. 419,  428 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  II.  441. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  II.  469. 

Liberatore,  M.,  II.  613. 

Library.  Alexandrian,  DestmctloDB  of,  L  40flL 

Lichtenberg.  G.  C,  II.  120. 

Lieber,  F.,  IL  469. 

Llebmann,  O.,  IL  831. 

Life,  Theory  of,  Mamiani,  607-a 

Lindemann,  H.  8.,  II.  231. 

Lindner,  G.  A.,  II.  810. 

Lipsius,  dted  on  Gnosticism,  I.  383 ;  Justus,  II.  0, 
14. 


Looke,  John,  Life  and  Works  of,  U.  81,  83 ;  doctrine, 
79,  80,  88^  538;  his  doctrine  popnlarijsed  in 
France  by  Voltaire,  124,  125 ;  Locke  and  bis  critics 
and  defenders,  863-860 ;  his  influence  in  Italy,  4bl 
seq. 

Logic,  Prantl's  history  of,  I.  13 ;  sophistical  arfru- 
ments  invented  in  the  Mogarian  school,  90 ;  deduc- 
tto  ad  ab^urdum  and  Megarian  *^  Eristic,'^  91 ;  of 
AristoUe,  161-157;  cultivated  by  the  Peripatetics, 
183,  184 ;  of  the  Stoics,  191-198 ;  of  EpLcuruis  SOS- 
SOS  ;  division  of,  in  the  work  Super  Porphurlitni^ 
868;  opinions  in,  Gcrbert,  870;  Abelard  on,  391 ; 
a  medisval  division  of,  896 ;  Sj/nopwt  (}f  PMeliut^ 
404,  469;  doctrine  of  Alfarabi,  411;  of  Avicennn, 
413;  Scholastic  method,  432 ;  view  of  Alb.  Magnus, 
438;  logic  of  Pctms  Hispanus,  468,  469;  of  John 
Burldan,  465-66;  of  Petrus  Ramus,  IL  13;  as 
treated  of  by  Melanchthon,  18;  its  end.  Lord 
Bacon,  37 ;  principles  in,  Leibnitz,  113 ;  the  art  of 
Invention,  Tsohirnhanaon,  115;  prbidples  in, 
Kant^  144;  HegePs  Logic,  232,  338  seq. ;  as  defined 
and  treated  by  Herbart,  264-65^  289-70 ;  defin.  by 
Ulrici,  300 ;  formal  logic,  set  forth  by  Drobisch, 
809  ;  doctrines  of  J.  S.  Mill,  428 ;  Pure  and  Mixed, 
Galuppi,  486 ;  opposed  to  nature,  Ferrari,  513. 

Logos,  The,  of  Philo,  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  I.  234, 
830,  231 ;  in  the  Goiipel  of  Johiu  26!) ;  instructs  the 
Greek  philosophers  and  poets,  Justin  Martyr,  290, 
292,  SiM ;  doctrine  of  Tatian,  296 ;  of  Athenagoras, 
297 ;  of  Thcophilus,  296 ;  of  Hippolytus,  302 ;  of  the 
Monarchians,  807-310 :  of  orthodoxy,  810,  311 ;  of 
Clement,  314 ;  of  Gregory  of  Ny.wa,  328,  329 ;  of 
Sootus  Brigena,  363;  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  398. 

Longinns,  I.  239,  240. 

Lorimer,  J.,  II.  441. 

Lossius,  J.  Chr.,  IL  119 

Lett,  F.,  II.  310. 

Lotze,  H.,  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  11.  312-^21. 

Love,  Philosophical,  Socrates,  86 ;  Plato,  128 ;  prin- 
ciple of,  with  Jesus,  266,  866 ;  Pauline  doctrine, 
267,  368;  Johannean,  368;  intelleotnnl,  to  God, 
Descartes,  II.  68 ;  Spinoza,  65,  77,  78 ;  Schleler- 
macher  on,  351. 

Lowde,  J.  A.,  II.  865. 

Ix)wndes  R.,  IL  440. 

LUwenthal,  E.,  II.  834 

Lncanns,  M.  Annaens,  1. 190. 

Lucretius  Carus,  T.,  L  301 ;  cited,  807. 

Luke,  Goepd  of,  L  368. 

Luther,  Martin,  IL  16,  17,  80. 

Lyco,  the  Peripatetic,  L  180, 188. 

Lycophron,  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Lyra,  Nicolaus  de,  I.  467. 

Lysis  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Maass,  II.  197. 

Maochiavelli,  Nioolo,  n.  30,  29,  80,  465,  471. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  II.  186,  413,  414. 

Macrobins,  Anrelius,  I.  854. 

Macvicar,  J.  G.,  II.  441. 

Magianism  and  Christianity,  I.  381,  390.  * 

Magic,  with  Throsyllus,  I.  235 ;  in  the  transitional 

period  of  modem  phllos.,  II.  84;  natural,  what? 

Lord  Bacon,  37. 
MagncDus,  II.  26. 
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2bhaaf,  J.  P^  IL  4M. 

Ifabao,  Am,  IL  4BS. 

Ifjdgnan,  II.  ». 

ICaimon,  8.,  II.  19T. 

IfaimoDidas  Mom,  L  419,  tf7,  498;  H.  «. 

Mftlatre,  Joseph  de,  II.  840. 

JjUlebranche,  Mi&,  n.  49,54;  ItaUn  toOomn  at, 
480. 

JCalpighi,  Johannofs  II.  8.  * 

Mamiani,  Tcrenzio,  II.  478,  6044100. 

ICaa,  diadngaiahing  chanoteriatio  oC,  Herbert  of 

L  Chertiiuy,  II.  8C6 ;  dlBt.  from  bratee,  Hanlqr»  8S7, 
888. 

ICanderUle,  Bernard  de,  XL  87& 

Manegtcdd  of  Lntenbaob,  tmOtae  of  WiUlain  of 
Champeanz,  I.  S78. 

Hani,  L  S8],  390. 

UanaeU  H.  L.  IL  418,  419. 

Harbach,  G.  0.,  aa  historian  of  phOoB^  L 11 ;  worin, 
II.S96. 

Marai,  Karoaa,  n.  24. 

Karcianns  Capella,  I.  954,  858,  864. 

Hardon,  the  Qnoadc,  I.  880,  981 

MArcker,  P.  A.,  II.  395. 

Uarheineke,  Ph.,  II.  986. 

Mariano,  B.,  II.  610. 

Harlniw,  I.  966,  958. 

Harlc,  Gospel  of,  L  968. 

KarUey,  W.,  U.  449. 

llarsh,  James,  II.  468. 

HaniUuB  Ficinoa,  II.  ^  9;  dted,  19. 

MarBiliaaCor  MarceUiu)of  logfaeD,  L  466»  466. 

Marta,  J.  A.,  II.  19. 

MarUnean,  James.  II.  488. 

Maason,  D.,  II.  440. 

Haterialiam  (see  '*The  Atomista,**  ^*The  Bpica- 
reana**),  renewed  by  Gaaaendi,  II.  14;  poycho- 
logical,  of  Hartlej  and  PriesUey,  80,  88;  of  La 
Hettrle,  137,  ItS ;  of  Holbach,  180 ;  defect  of,  961 ; 
Ita  recent  repreaentatiTes,  992,  382  aeq. ;  itb  in- 
anfflcienpy,  Ulricl,  808;  recent  German,  882^)36; 
recent  writera  on,  834,  886 ;  in  England,  18th  oen- 
tory,  871  seq. 

Mathematical  objects.  Pinto,  117,  199,  198;  tratha, 
analytical,  Leibnltx,  U.  113 ;  tmtha,  their  nature. 
Home,  183;  Kant,  148;  jodgments,  mostly  syn- 
thetic, Kant,  1G6, 168. 

Mathematics,  revival  and  infloence  of,  in  the  transi- 
tional period  of  mod.  phUos.,  II.  19,  93  aeq.  ;  Dea- 
oartes'a  services  to,  46 ;  compared  with  philosophy, 
Kant,  148;  Beidon,897. 

Matter,  Platonic  doctrines  of.  1. 193, 196 ;  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  157, 168,  169 ;  Stoic  doctr.,  194,  196 ;  Neo- 
Platonic  doctrine.  941,  949,  958 ;  created,  Inmasas, 
800,  Origen,  817 ;  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Nyasa, 
831,  of  Saint  AogusUne,  849 ;  exists  by  emanation, 
Alfarabi,  419;  eternal,  Avicenna,  413;  corporeal 
and  spiritaal,  Ibn  Gebirol,  426 ;  ite  literal  creation 
affirmed  by  Maimonides,  427,  428 ;  varions  kinds 
of,  Duna  Bcotus,  465-66 ;  doctr.  of  Henry  of  Ghent, 
468;  of  Hobbea.  IL  89;  of  Descartes,  42,  51,  52; 
primary  and  secondary  qnalitiea  of,  Locke,  79,  86 ; 
does  not  exist,  Berkeley,  88;  monadic  theory  of, 
Leibnitz,  92,  107-109,  111;  an  abstraction,  Lich- 
tenberg,  120 ;  atomic  and  endowed  with  sensation, 


Diderot,  138;  hypotheria of  its  sImilarHy  to  son], 
Kant,  174,  176;  definittons  of,  179;  =  "^ezticfit 
mind,"  flfihriling,  918;  as  nnderstood  by  Heitart, 
975;  Lolae  on,  814;  Lsmennais  on,  948,  844; 
Priestly  on,  880;  known  directiy,  Baid,  888;  de- 
fined by  J.  8.  Mill,  497. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of,  L  96a 

Mandaley,  H.,  IL  441. 

Maupertins,  IL  192,  194. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  IL  489^. 

Maximas  the  Oonfeasor,  I.  847,  869. 

Mazimna  of  Bphesos,  L  952,  251 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  L  981  988. 

Mayer,  A.,  IL  886. 

Mayer,  G.,  U.  810. 

Mayer,  J.  B.,  IL  898. 

Mayn^  Zacfaary,  IL  868L 

Mayronis,  Franciacna  de,  the  Bootistt  L  4St, 

MoGoah,  Jame^  U.  438,  466. 

Mechanicain  the  explanation  of  animal  Utb,  Set- 
cartea,  II.  631 

Medici,  Cosmo  de\  11.  9. 

Mi«arian  School,  L  89^91. 

Mehmel,  G.  E.  A.,  IL  919L 

Meier,  G.  F.,  II.  117. 

Metners,  Christoph,  II.  119l 

Melanohthon,  Philip,  IL  16-19,  80. 

Meliflsos,  the  Eleatic,  life  and  doctrine  of,  L  GO,  8S.  60. 

Melito  of  aardi^  Christian  apologist,  L  2S)5. 

Memory,  Aristotle  on,  1. 168 ;  Strato,  188 ;  Stole  doe- 
trine,  193 ;  a  function  of  the  intellect,  MelacabthcD, 
IL  19 ;  views  of  Locke,  86 ;  Condiilac,  197 ;  Hart^ 
ley,  887 ;  Beid,  S99 ;  James  Mill,  421 

Menander  of  Samaria,  L  288. 

Mendelasohn,  Moees,  II.  11^  633,  688 

Menedemns.  I.  9L  ^      -^ 

Menlppns,  the  Cynic,  I.  91 

Metaphyslas  origin  of  term,  L  145 :  AristoCle's,  145. 
157468 ;  in  the  view  of  Albertus  Magnus,  4:J8 :  its 
subdivisions,  Wolff,  II.  116;  Kant  on,  148,  145^ 
158;  its  principles  synthetic,  166,  184;  noeCaph. 
of  Herbart,  264-65,  270  seq. ;  begins  in  cthios 
Lotse,  818;  defined  by  Trendelenburg,  896;  the 
Posltivist's  substitute  for,  841 

Metcalf,  D.,  II.  46& 

Meteorology,  Kant  on  theory  of  winds,  II.  146. 

Method  of  philosophy,  Descartea'a  rules,  XL  46; 
analytical  and  aynthetio  methoda,  Newtom,  89  ;  iiC 
psychology,  Beneke,  986. 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  L  837. 

Metxodes,  the  Cynic,  L  99, 91 

Metrodorus  of  Chios,  L  71. 

Metrodorus,  the  Epicurean,  I.  901,  908. 

Metrodorus  of  Lampsacns,  L  67. 

Meyer,  J.  B.,  IL  881. 

Michael  Ephesiua,  I.  401 

Michael  Sootus,  I.  488,  43& 

Michelet,  C.  L.,  II.  296. 

Mill,  James,  IL  422-426. 

Mill,  J.  S..  IL  426-480. 

Milroy,  W.,  IL  440, 

Miltiadea.  the  Christian,  L  296. 

Mind,  Anaxagoraa'  doctrine  ot  L  66 ;  one  Txniwaal, 
AverroSa,  416 ;  and  aoul,  Occam,  464 ;  the  hnmaa. 
its  nature  and  origin,   Spinoiai  IL  73-76,  78; 
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'   Leibnita  on  the  location  of  the,  108 ;  deflnod  by  J. 

S.  Mill,  4S7. 
Miquel,  F.  W.,  II.  810. 
HlnoleR,  Uume^B  aifniment  agninst,  II.  878 ;  oontro- 

vertcd  by  Geo.  Campbell,  886. 
Mirbt,  B.  S.,  II.  2a3. 
ModeratuB  of  Gades,  I.  S82-S34. 
Modes  (of   subetsmce),  Scticartes,  II.  62;  Bplnoza, 

65,  (i6,  66 ;  Locke,  79,  86. 
Mohammed,  I.  409. 
Mohammedanuna,  1. 408. 
Moleechott,  J.,  II.  883. 
Monads,  doctrine  of  Glord.  Brano,  IT.  27 ;  of  Lelb- 

niti,  92,  93,  107-112  ;   of  Kant,  146;   (cf.  175): 

doctrine  of  Lotxe,  812,  816;  of  Mamianl,  607. 
Monarchianiam,  I.  807^10 ;  with  Abelaid,  887,  391 
Monboddo,  Lord,  II.  403. 
Monck,  W.  H.  8.,  n.  441. 
Moiiifan,  II.  54;    hylozoistic,  of  Dwchamps,   180; 

doctrine  of  von  Hartmaan,  896. 
M»nnich,  II.  231. 
Honotheifim,  Jewish,  I.  17,  27t). 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  II.  6, 14. 
Monteequieo,  Charles  de  S^ondat,  Baron  de,  11. 122, 

isa, 

"Moral  Senee,^  the  expresidon  originated  with 
Shaftesbury,  II.  377;  its  existence  controverted 
by  Palcy,  891 ;  held  by  Hntchoson,  892 ;  Edwards 
on.  446. 

Morality,  founded  in  the  dlvino  natnre,  Cnlvcrwell, 
n.  356 ;  nature  and  maxim  of,  Roemlnl,  494. 

Morals,  Principles  of,  deixindent  on  the  will  of  God, 
Dnns  Scotus,  456,  Occam,  4at,  Melanchthon,  II. 
18;  Bcicnco  of,  most  be  founded  on  induction. 
Bacon,  38 ;  founded  by  Hobbes  on  civil  authority, 
40 :  founded  on  good-will  by  Cumberland,  90 ;  doc- 
trine of  Shaftesbury,  00 ;  founded  on  sympathy,  Ad. 
Smith,  91 ;  on  universal  happiness,  Paley,  91,  891 ; 
doctrines  and  definitions,  Leibnitz,  106 ;  Thomnsraa 
115;  principle  of,  =  perfection,  Wolff,  116;  founded 
on  self-interest  by  Helvetins,  122,  129;  principle 
of,  Home,  134 ;  lesthetic  basis  of,  Kant,  148 ;  doc- 
trine of,  Kant,  180-185 ;  principle  of,  Fichte,  210 ; 
basis  of,  Bencke,  28^  291 ;  principle  of,  Czolbe, 
833 ;  doctrine  of,  Bishop  Butler,  885 ;  of  Hntcho- 
son, 892;  of  Beid.  402;  of  James  MUl,  426;  of 
J.  Bentham,  426;  of  J.  8.  Mill,  429,  430;  of  A. 
Babi,  431. 

More,  H.,  II.  20,  41, 54,  867-^9. 

Morel,  C,  II.  442. 

Morelly,  Abbd,  U.  128. 

Morgan,  Augnstua  de,  11.  438. 

Morgan,  Thomas,  11.  378. 

MoriU,  K.  Ph.,  n.  120. 

Morta(i)gne,  Walter  of,  I.  387,  39a 

Moms  (More),  Thomas,  II.  20,  80. 

Moses,  son  of  Joshua,  of  Narbonne,  I.  428. 

Motion,  unreal,  Zcno  of  Elea,  I.  68,  69 ;  Mellams, 
60;  eternity  of,  Democritns,  69;  arguments 
against,  90;  Aristotle^s  doctrine,  158,  162,  164, 
166;  the  basis  of  all  real  processes,  Hobbos,  n.  89; 
quantity  of,  in  the  universe,  unchangeable, 
Descartes,  62;  this  disputed  by  Leibnits.  107; 
Kant  on  the  measurement  of  motion,  142,  on  its 

,  relativity,  146 ;  in  Kant's  Physics,  179 ;  in  Tren- 


delenburg's system,  8964129 ;  motions  of  matter, 
three  kinds,  B.  Darwin,  889 ;  explained  by  James 
Mill,  426. 

Mulford,  E.,  U.  469. 

Mi&Tler,  F.,  II.  296. 

Mttller,  J.,  n.  823. 

Mundt,  Th.,  11.  296. 

Munk,  on  Plstonic  dialogues,  109-110 ;  on  the  Cabala, 
421. 

Munsell,  O.  8.,  IL  458. 

Murphy,  J.  J.,  II.  441. 

Music,  Pythagorean  doctrina,  I.  47,  49 ;  theoiy  of 
Aristoxenua,  188. 

Mnssmann,  J.  G.,  II.  296. 

Musums,  Marcus,  II.  8. 

Mysticism,  Germs  of,  in  Scotos  Brigena,  I.  868 :  with 
the  St.  Victors,  400 ;  of  Bonaventnra,  488,  435-36; 
of  Gerson,  467 ;  German,  467-484 ;  ih  the  begin- 
nings of  mod.  philos.,  II.  20,  28,  64 ;  with  Johann 
Scheffler,  116;  with  Schelling,  218,  222. 

Myths,  of  Plato,  L  121 ;  neoeGsary  for  the  people, 
Sj-nesins,  848. 

Naasenes  or  Ophites,  The,  I.  280,  286. 

Nahlowaky.  J.  H.,  IL  810. 

Napier,  C.  O.  G..  II.  441. 

Nash,  Simon,  II.  468. 

Naturalism,  among  the  Sophists  (see  Sophists,  pam.y, 
among  th0  Academics,  I.  1C4  seq. ;  among  the 
Peripatetics,  180  Msq. ;  with  Epicurus,  S05-208: 
with  Gassendi,  II.  14 ;  with  Hobbes,  89,  40 ;  with 
Rousseau,  122, 126;  withBulfon,  130. 

Natiwe,  Philosophy  of,  Aristotle,  I.  168  scq. ;  Scotua 
Erigena  on  the  division  of,  261 ;  Bruno's  oon- 
oeptions,  II.  27 ;  the  first  divine  revelation,  28 ; 
identical  with  God,  Spinoza,  62;  law  of,  =  suo- 
cession  of  our  ideas  Berkeley,  88 ;  harmony  of 
nature  and  grace,  Leibnits,  112 ;  mechanical  and 
teloological  explanation  of.  Kant's  earlier  view, 
143 :  later  view,  188,  192-194 ;  Schelling^s  philoa. 
of,  213,  217,  222 ;  Hegel's  philos.  of,  232,  241,  681. 

Nausipbanes,  I.  201,  214. 

Ncale,  E.  V.,  II.  440. 

Keander,  cited  on  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  L 
264,  266  ;  on  the  early  Catholic  Church,  278. 

Neoesaity,  Stoic  doctrine  of,  I.  194,  196;  in  knowl- 
edge, and  experience,  468 ;  rational,  in  the  divine 
nature,  Eckhart,  469,  Spinoza,  IL  66,  71,  72:  in 
knowledge,  independent  of  experience,  Leibnits  and 
Kant,  88,  112,  166,  166,  161 ;  criterion  of,  171 ; 
logical  and  metaphysical,  Ulrid,  800  seq. ;  doctrine 
of  moral  necessity,  Collins,  872,  873;  J.  8.  Mill, 
429. 

Neeb,  Johann,  II.  200. 

Nemeains,  Bishop,  I.  847,  840. 

Neo-Platonism,  I.  222,  288-264;  influenoea  of,  hi 
Christian  theology,  847  acq. ;  in  the  Cababs  421 ; 
in  German  mysticism,  468;  after  the  end  of  the 
Scholastic  period,  IL  6  aeq.,  20. 

Neo-Pythagoreana,  The,  I.  232-284 

Nettelbladt,  Dan.,  II.  117. 

Newman,  F.  W.,  IL  4S7. 

Newman,  J^  H.,  n.  442. 

Newton,  Isaac,  II.  89,  90 ;  his  olaima  oompared  with 
those  of  Leibnits,  with  referenoe  to  the  diaooveiy 
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of  the  Oalcolofl,  96-100 ;  his  doctrine  popnlarised  in 
France  by  Voltaire,  1^ ;  his  inflaence  on  Kaat's 
earlier  philosophy,  187 ;  Dr.  Porter  on,*^. 

Nice,  GotrncU  of,  I.  968,  886. 

Nioephorus  Blemmydea,  I.  404. 

Nicolal,  Fricdrich,  II.  118. 

Kioolaitans,  The,  I.  S88. 

Nicolaaa,  of  Autrlonrla,  I.  467. 

NioolauR  OuRaniu,  II.  90,  83,  S4. 

Kicolane  of  Damaaciu,  L  181, 164. 

Nioomachns  of  Qerasa,  I.  889,  934. 

Klcole,  Pierre,  IL  B8. 

KihU  ex  nshUo,  I.  90S,  906. 

Kihilinn,  The,  of  Ctorglas,  L  76, 77. 

l^iphufl,  AnguBtlnoB,  II.  18,  467. 

NizoUus,  Uarltus  II.  11 ;  lAebniU  on,  108, 104. 

Noack,  L.,  cited  on  the  Stoics,  1. 187,  works,  II.  296. 

Koetufl  of  Smyrna,  L  808. 

Nominalism,  not  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  I.  160; 
bcginhinKR  of,  865^1;  varieties  of,  SG6;  nrst  ap- 
pearance in  opposition  to  Bealism,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, 871 ;— And  the  Trinity,  879 ;  contrasted  with 
BeaUsm  (366),  374 ;  doctrine  of  Occam,  460-464 ; 
taught  by  Maraalius  of  Inghen,  466,  and  M.  Nizo- 
linR,  II.  11:  with  Hobbes,  8840;  with  Leibnita, 
108;  witbLotze,  319. 

Non-existent,  Forms  of  the,  Sootos  Erigeua,  L  86^. 

Norria,  Jolm,  II.  69,  866. 

Notker  Labeo,  I.  360. 

Noomcna  ("things-in-themaelyes'*)*  Kaot,  11.156, 
167,  ITS,  175,  176;  SchelUng  on,  216;  Hegel  on, 
930,  6u0-81 :  the  true  nonmenon  is  the  wiU,  Scho- 
penhauer, 2o&,  961,  969 ;  Ferrier,  491. 

Nou8,  The,  of  Plotlniui,  I.  941,  946 ;  of  the  Gnostica, 
280-9S8;  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  II.  103.  (See  "  In- 
teUect.''; 

Number.  Pythagorean  doctrine  of,  I.  46-47,  49 ;  Pla- 
tonic doctrine,  117,  199,  193;  Noo-Pythagorcan 
doctrine,  934 ;  doctr.  of  Nicolans  Cuaanus,  IL  94 ; 
cf.  95. 

NnnieniuB  of  Apamca,  I.  934,  837,  843. 

Occam,  WUliam  of,  L  460-464. 

Oocanionaliiim,  11.  42,  64 ;  Liebnita  on,  110. 

Ocellus  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 

Ot»r«tcd,  H.  C,  IL  926,  228. 

Okcn,  Lorenz,  II.  226,  227. 

OlawRky,  E.,  II.  810. 

Oiaendorp,  John,  II.  80. 

Olympiodorua,  the  older,  I.  964,  965. 

01ympiodoru^  the  younger,  I.  965. 

Ontological  Argument,  The,  for  God^s  existence,  An- 

selm,  I.,  878,  383-886;  Deflcarte^  IL  49,  49,  61 ; 

Leibnitz  on,  104, 105 ;  Kant  on,  148. 177. 
"  Ontologism,*'  Italian,  IL  497-509. 
Ophites  or  Naasenes.  The,  L  280,  986. 
Oppenheim,  H.  B.,  IL  995. 
Optionism,  of  Leibnitz,    IL  93,  119;  approved  by 

Kant,  146 ;  doctrine  of  Hartmann,  in  limited  sense, 

336 ;  afarmed  by  Kamiani,  607. 
Organized  existence,  Aristotle,  1. 167,  168;  Lotze,  U. 

314. 
"  Organon,^  The,  of  AristoUe,  1. 144, 151-167. 
Oriental  philosophy,  I.  14-17;  influence  on  Greek 

philosophy,  31-82,  929,  293,  933 ;  on  Tatian,  294. 


Orlgen, thdChrLsdan, L 239, 340 ;  life, 815;  doctriiw, 

811,  812,  315^19. 
Origen,  the  Neo-Platonist,  L  239,  840. 
Orion,  the  Epicurean,  I.  201. 
Ostermann,  L.  F.,  IL  810. 
Oswald,  James,  II.  1S6,  408. 
Othlo,  L  370. 
Otto  of  Chegny,  L  869. 
Otto  of  Freiaing,  cited  on  Eoeoellinnfl,  L  878: 

FflDtos,  Thrasea,  L  100. 

Paine,  Hartyn,  IL  468. 

Paley,  William,  IL  91,  391. 

Fansetius  of  Rhodes,  I.  Ib5,  189. 

Pantheism,  of  Speusippus,  1. 133,  184 ;  of  Dlcaeaxdi, 
183;  of  the  Stoics,  194  seq. ;  of  Scotns  Erigena, 
858,  S62,  883 ;  of  Amalrich  and  David  of  Dinant. 
888,  401,  402,  481 ;  among  the  German  myc^Ks, 
464;  of  G.  Bruno,  IL  27;  of  Spinoza,  66,  60  seq. ; 
of  John  Toland,  91;  of  Diderot,  123;  defined  by 
Gioberti,  503.  (Cf.  in  German  phitoo.  the  fS  on 
Fichte,  ScheUing,  and  Uegel.) 

Paracelsus,  IL  90,  94. 

Pardmony,  Law  of,  L  461. 

Park,  E.  A.,  IL  459. 

Parker,  Samuel,  II.  41,  357. 

Panncuidea,  and  HeracUtn%  I.  40;  life  of,  54,  5S; 
doctrine,  49,  64-57;  on  the  Heraclitean  doctrine, 
66 ;  deed  by  Plotlnus,  247. 

Parr,  Samuel,  II.  414. 

Pamee  influences  in  Gnostidam,  L  881 ;  in  Jodalsn, 
417,  418. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  IL,  54. 

Pasraons,  The.  purified  by  tragedy,  1. 17B  neq. ;  absent 
in  the  Stoic  f>agc,  108-200 ;  manifeataUoos  of  vUl, 
Saint  AuguKtioe.  849 ;  theory  of  Descartes,  IL  68; 
of  Spinoza,  55,  76,  77. 

PatrlUua,  Franoescup,  IL  20,  26,  466. 

Paul,  the  Aijostle,  I.  26a-96a 

Paul  of  Samosata,  I.  SlU. 

Pauline  Christianity,  I.  271-274. 

Peip,  A.,  IL  306. 

Peipers,  E.  P.,  IL,  296. 

Peratee,  The,  I.  280.  286. 

Perception,  sensuous,  Empedodes''  theory,  I.  63; 
Atomistic  doctrine,  TO:  Plato  on,  190.  iu  organ, 
1^;  Aristotelian  doctrine,  168;  relation  of  to 
thought,  Strato,  188 ;  souroe  of  all  knowkdge,  191, 
198;  Stoic  doctrine,  191-193;  Epicurean  doctrine, 
803,  904,  806,  907 ;  bads  of  thought,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, 449,  449 ;  direct,  Petr.  Auieol.,  461 ;  by  means 
of  images,  Eckhart,  479 ;  di^rees  of  dearaees  in, 
Descartes,  II.  61 ;  Locke  on  sensuous  and  internal 
perception,  79,  84  seq.;  *' perceptions**  in  aU 
monads  Ldbnitz.  109,  111;  space  and  time,  forms 
of,  Kant,  157,  164-160;  "Anticipations"  of,  171; 
internal  and  external,  Bcneke  and  UebcrweK,  267 
seq. ;  defined  by  E.  Diirwin,  300 ;  sensnon.^  involves 
judgment,  Beid,  306 ;  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  416. 

Periods  of  Greek  Philos.,  L  26-29;  of  phttoa.  of 
Christian  Era,  261,  262;  of  human  history,  Augus- 
tine, 845.  346 ;  in  modem  philos.,  IL  L 

Peripatetics,  The,  I.  180-185. 

Pcrronet,  Vincent,  IL  366. 

Perseeus  the  Stoic,  1. 186, 188. 
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Feniaii  raUffion,  L  17. 

Perly,  M.,  IL  286,  806. 

FeaBimism  of  Schopenhaoer,  11.  S60,  964;  of  Hvrt- 
maon,  896. 

PestaloKzi,  J.  H.,  II.  538. 

Peter  of  Allly,  I.  466,  466. 

Petrarca,  Franceaoo,  IL  7,  8,  468. 

Fotriu  of  Aquila,  I.  467. 

Petnifl  Aureolug,  L  460,  461. 

PetrusHispanuei,  I.  457-469;  ir  10. 

PotroB  LombarduB,  I.  887,  899,  400. 

Phffido  of  Eli0  and  hiB  school,  I.  91. 

Fbaedrus  the  Epicurean,  I.  SOI ;  teacher  of  CioegR\ 
218. 

Phenomena,  Kant  on,  $  li£3  jftua. ;  Hogd,  n.  940 ; 
Lotse,  814. 

Pherec;fde8  of  Syroe,  his  ooiimology,  I.  24,  96. 

Fhiloflophy,  hlHtorical  conceptions  of,  1. 1-6 ;  philos. 
of  antiquity,  14 ;  Oriental,  14-17 ;  Periods  of  Greek 
philos.,  26-29;  Pre-8ophistic,  9&-71;  lonio,  89-43; 
Eleatic,  49-60 ;  of  Inter  natural  philoBOphers,  60- 
71 ;  of  the  Sophists,  71-<80 ;  of  Socrates  and  the 
minor  Socratic  Bchoolfl,  80-98;  of  Plato,  115-189; 

.  dlTision  of,  by  Plato,  115, 119;  philos.  of  the  Plar 
tonio  Academies,  188-187;  of  ArlstoUe,  15M80; 

.  "  First  Philosophy  "  of  Aristotle,  8,  144,  145,  158 ; 
Axistotle'B  divifiion  of,  151,  158, 154 ;  of  the  Peripa^ 
tetioa,  180-185;  of  the  Stoics,  185-200;  Stoic  divi- 
Bion  of,  101 ;  of  the  Epiaircana,  201-212 ;  Epicurean 
divis.  of  philos.,  204  ;  of  tho  Skeptics,  219-217 ;  the 

;   Jewish-Alexandrian,  322-282 ;  =  exposition  of  Old 

Testament,  Fhilo,  224 ;  the  Neo-Pythagorean,  282- 

934 ;  of  the  Eclectic  Platonists,  284-338,  of  the  Neo- 

Platonic  School,  288-259;    Philos.  of  the  Christ. 

• '   Era.  Periods  of,  2fil,  262;  one  with  Ghristiftn  the- 

t  ology,  261 ;  Patristie  Philoe.,  263-3.56 ;  denounced  by 
Tertnllian,  803;  ancillary  to  theology,  811,  814, 
828,  847,  856-S57,  454 ;  nullity  of,  Lactantlus,  824 ; 
Scholastic  Philos.,  355-467;  true  philos.  identical 
with  true  religion,  John  Sootus,  858,  860 ;  Arabian 
philos.,  405-417;  Jewish,  417-428;  Its  end  the 
knowledge  of  God,  Alfarabi,  412 ;  decree  aiBrming 
the  Butwrdination  of  philos.  to  theology,  444; 
Modem  Philos.,  Vol.  II. ;  divisions  of  the  latter, 
II.  1;  First  Division  :  Epoch  of  Transition,  4-81; 
philos.  and  Protestantism,  15-19 ;  necessary  to  the 
Reformation,  17;  supplemented  by  revelation, 
Taurellns,  26;  Second  Divis.  of  Mod.  Philos.: 
Empiricism,  Dogmatism,  and  Skepticism,  83-185 ; 
its  objects  and  subdivisions,  Lord  Bacon,  88,  37 ; 
defined  by  Hobbcs,  89 ;  relation  to  positiyo  religion, 
Splnoasa  and  others,  60,  61 ;  Leibnitz  on  progress 
in,  102;  Third  and  Last  Division  of  Modem 
PhiloA,  186-535 ;  principle  of  development  of  mod- 
era  phUos.,  186,  187;  transcendental,  Kant,  154; 
principle  of,  Pichte,  308,  209,  Schclling,  214,  215 ; 
Schelling's  definition  of,  220 ;  Hegel's  def.,  231, 288, 
948;  relation  to  theologj',  Schleierraachor  (see 
"Theology")^  its  starting-point,  Schopenhauer. 
961;  defined  by  Herbart,  I.  4,  IL  2(54,  SfiS;  its 
fundamental  problem,  Ulrici,  SOO,  801;  Recent 
German,  292-3.^ ;  of  the  Unconscious,  886 ;  out  of 
Germany,  337  seq.  (in  France,  .337-347 :  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  846 ;  in  Sweden,  Rns- 

,   BJa,  Modem  Greece,  Spain,  847;  in  England  and 


America,  Appendix  I.;  in  Italy,  Appendix  n.); 
defined  by  Romagnosi,  485 ;  by  Galuppi,  486,  by 
BoBmini,400. 

Philip  the  Opontian,  1. 188, 186. 

Philo  the  Jew,  life  of,  L  898,  929 ;  doctrine,  994, 996^ 
929-281. 

PhUo  the  Megarian,  I.  90. 

Philodemus,  I.  801,  906. 

Philolaus,  I.  48,  46,  48,  49. 

PhiloponuB,  1. 181. 

Philoponus,  Johannes,  I.  956,  959,  847,  849,  409. 

Philo  of  Larissa,  the  Academic,  1. 188. 186,  216,  918. 

Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  I.  403. 

Physics,  works  on  ancient  theories  of,  I.  28 ;  Ionic 
theories,  82-48;  Xenophanes'  doctrines  in,  63; 
Parmenides*  coonogony,  57;  of  Empedocles,  60- 
63;  of  Anaxagoras,  64-66 ;  of  the  Atomists,  67-70 ; 
of  Plato,  123-128;  of  Aristotle,  163-169;  of  the 
Stoics,  194-197;  of  Epicurus,  9U5-206;  in  the 
transitional  period  of  modem  philosophy,  II.  20 
seq. ;  of  Descartes,  45,  46 ;  and  mechanics,  Leib- 
nitz, 106 ;  synthetic  judgments  in,  Kant,  156,  168, 
164;  doctrines  of  Kant,  168,  178-180;  "The  New 
Physics  ^  in  England,  870,  871. 

"Physiocrats,'*  The,  IL  128,  129. 

Piccolomini,  Francis,  II.  14. 

Pico,  John,  of  Minndola,  n.  9,  464,  468. 

Pico,  John  Francis,  of  Mlrandola,  II.  9,  468. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  IL  449. 

Pistis  Sophia,  L  289. 

Plato,  his  conception  of  philosophy,  I.  8 ;  as  historian 
of  philos.,  18 ;  on  tho  Eleablcs,  52 ;  on  the  Soph- 
ists, 73,  77;  on  Protagoras,  74;  on  Gorgias,  76, 
77 ;  relation  of  his  philosophy  to  that  of  Socrates, 
88,  89 ;  on  Antisthenes,  92 ;  life  of,  98-lO^i ;  writ- 
ings, 104-115 :  his  dialectic,  115-117,  119-193 ;  his 
physics,  128-128;  his  ethics,  198-189;  an  "Attio- 
speaking  Moscs,^  287;  his  doctrine  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plotinus,  946 ;  instmcted  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets  (Justin  Martyr),  290,  293;  in- 
fluence on  Church  Fathers,  313;  AugitRtine  on, 
887,  838;  works  known  to  mediaeval  scholars,  367; 
defended  and  expounded  by  Bonaventura,  486. 

Place,  Conyers,  IL  367. 

Plainer,  Ernst,  II.  119. 

Platonism,  in  Gnosticism,  I.  286;  of  the  Ohnrch 
Fathers,  313 ;  Augustine  on,  887,  838 ;  Abelard  on, 
8&I;  influence  in  the  Cabala,  421;  in  Jewish 
plillofl.,  428;  in  the  18th  and  14th  oenturies,  429, 
436 ;  in  German  Mystidsm,  468  ;  after  the  end  of 
the  scholastic  philos.,  U.  6  seq.  463 ;  in  English 
phUos.,  86,  41. 

Platonists  (see  Academies),  Eclectic,  I.  984-988; 
Neo-,  238  seq. 

Pleasure,  Cyrenaio  doctrines  of,  I.  95-98 ;  Arirtotelfaa 
view  of,  169,  172  ;  Stoic  doctrine,  198 ;  Epicurean 
dootr.,  908-213;  doctr.  of  Descartes,  II.  58. 

Pletho,  Georglns  Gemistus,  II.  5^  8,  9. 

Plotinus,  I.  238-261 ;  life,  248,  944 ;  doctrine,  940- 
942,  244-251 ;  reprodnced  by  Spinoza,  II.  79. 

Ploncquet,  Gottfried,  II.  118. 

Plutarch  of  Athens,  I.  238,  256,  966. 

Plutarch  of  Chseronea,  as  historian  of  philoiophy, 
I.  20 ;  on  the  history  of  the  MS.  of  Aristotle^s 
works,  140 ;  his  phUos.  position,  934 ;  doctrine,  280. 
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Poetry,  its  bMi«  and  dirUoiu,  Lord  Bmob,  U.  80. 

Foiiet,  Pierre,  II.  90,  64. 

Polemo.  L  188^  185. 

PoliUuiiU|  AageliUi  IL  11* 

PoUtici,  histories  ot,  I.  »-18;  histories  of  Gmek  and 
Bonum  theories,  88^;  Uieories  proponnded  by 
Sophists,  79;  dootrine  of  Bocrstea,  86;  of  Antis- 
tbenea,  1)3.  M;  of  PlMo,  188-180;  of  Aristotle, 
168,  m,  177;  of  MsocUATsUi,  n.  89,  80;  of 
Hobbes,  84,  40;  must  be  based  oa  induction,  Ba- 
con, 88;  views  of  Bptnon,  61;  liontosiiQieii,  18S, 

'   136 ;  of  Hegel,  lUl,  1M8. 

FoUio,  I.  190. 

PoIuB,  the  Sophist,  L  79. 

Polymins,  L  901. 

Polycarp,  I.  274.  978,  9TB. 

Polyatratns,  L  901. 

Pomponatiu^  Petnis,  IL  8, 18,  468-4,  40^ 

Poppo,  I.  860. 

Fordage,  John,  IL  901,  41. 

Porphyry,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  181,  942,  951,  969 ;  tiie 
Imguge  of,  969,  866. 

Porta,  Simon,  II.  14,  487. 

Porter,  N.,  II.  46a 

PosldonloB  of  Rhodes,  L  185, 189;  teacher  of  Cicero^ 

8ia 

"Positirism,''  IL  887,  844,  846;  in  Italy,  618«l«t. 

Potamo,  the  Alexandrian,  I.  943. 

Potamo,  the  Lesbian,  L  948. 

PoweU,  Baden,  II.  489. 

Power,  Beld'B  explanatioii  of  tbe  notion  of,    IL 

401. 
Prantl  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  1. 166;  referred 

to  on  the  ancknt  philoe.  writings  known  to  the 

ScholasUcR,  Cfi?,  480 ;  his  writings,  U.  896. 
PraxeoA,  the  Manarchian,  I.  808. 
Prdm,  II.  81U. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  n.  80,  89,  888,  889. 
Prindpium  identUatla  indlcemabOium,  Stoic  doctr., 

L  196;  Leibnitz,   IL  109:  denied  by  Kant,  146, 

(cf.  173). 
Principles,  Aristotle,  I.  159, 167;  Oalennsadds  one 

to  the  four  of  Aristotle,  937 ;  flnt,  how  obtained, 

Oooam,  468 :  none  innate,  Locke.  II.  79,  83,  84 ;  of 

reasoning  and  knowledge.  Leibnitz,  IL  118;  Kant^ 

144, 146;  xegulaUve,  Kant,  168  ;  first.  Beid,  400. 
Thos.  Brown,  IL  409:  HamUton,  417,  418L 
PrifldAnn^  I.  960. 
Priscms  I.  969,  954. 
Prisons,  Helvidins,  L  190. 
Probable,  The  decrees  of,  aoc  to  Cameadea,  L  186 ; 

implies  truth.  Saint  Augustine^  888. 
Probn^  Syrian  commentator  of  Aristotle,  L  408. 
Produs,  on  Thales  and  origin  of  mathematical  sol- 
,  enoes,  L  84-85 ;  member  of  the  Athenian  school, 

988;  Us  work,  955;  life  and  doctrine,  967,  968.  Cf. 

495. 
Prodicns  of  Ccca,  1. 78. 
Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Life  oC,  L  74 ;  doctrine,  78- 

7& 
Protestantism  and  philoe.,  II.  16-19. 
Protestants,  The ;  efforts  of  Leibnitz  to  effect  a  n- 

nnion  with  the  Catholics,        101. 
Providence,  Stoic  doctrine^  L  104, 196 ;  Oiouo,  990 ; 

Lactantiua,  893. 


Ftettus,  Michael,  L  409,  404,  IL  10. 

Pseudo-Diooysins  (see  Dion,  the  Areopu). 

Fi7choloicy,  (cf.  ^'Sool*"  and  "InteUect.*')  historks 
of,  I.  19 ;  PsychcL  of  Aibectns  Magnna,  487,  429- 
40 ;  of  Thomas  Aqnina^  441-49,  449^  ;  of  Dun 
Scotus,  466;  of  Bckhart,  479,  478;  Melanchtfaon, 
II.  18, 19;  subject  of.  Lord  Bacon,  87;  of  Descartes, 
49,  51-68;  of  Spinoza,  78  seq.;  of  Locke,  71^ 
80,  894« ;  of  Leibnits,  99, 110,  111 ;  rational,  Kaat, 
167,  178  seq. ;  cC  Herbart,  966-66,  973-978 ;  of 
Beneke,  981,  989,  985-990;  of  Lotze,  81&818;  in 
England  previous  to  Deecartes^sand  Hobbes^s  tfane, 
861-856;  of  Locke's  critics  and  defenders,  864- 
889;  in  Bnglaod,  18th  century.  871  seq. ;  the  Asso- 
ciational,  in  Bngland,  886  seq.,  406,  409,  491  aeq. 
(Doctrines  of  Italian  philosopherB,  see  below,  «.  «. 
"  SouL") 

Ptolemies,  The,  of  Aksandria,  Epicoreana,  L  90L 

Puflendorf,  Samuel  von,  II.  116. 

Pyrrho,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Kegariana,  I.  ifi ;  ]|£b 
and  doctrine,  911^«4. 

Pythagons,  his  notion  ot  philosophy,  I.  S;  hialUe 
and  doctrine,  48  seq. ;  work  fUsely  ascribed  to, 
496. 

Pythagor«ui  Philosophy,  The,  L  99^  42-19;  its  in- 
fluence with  Nicolans  Cusanus,  II.  94. 

()nadratus,  Apology  of,  L  991. 

Qualities,  primary  and  secondary,  LodEe,  IL  79^  85; 

occult,  denied  by  Leibnitz  and  others,  103 ;  primary 

and  secondary.  Bald,  899;  doctzine  of  James  lOU 

concerning.  41^ 
Quantity,  kinds  of,  Beid,  897;  James  Ifffl  on,  495; 

J.  S.  aCill  on,  498. 
Qnesnay,  IL  198. 

Badenhausen,  C,  IL  885. 

Baey,  II.  53. 

Balmbert,  I.  878. 

Bakusii,  The.  sect  of  Ebionitic  C3uistiana,  L  409. 

Bamsay,  Qeoiige,  II.  489. 

Bamua,  Petrus,  II.  12,  19,  95. 

Batlonalism,  Theological,  with  Spinoza,  IL  €1 ,  ift- 
fluence  of  the  School  of  Leibniu  and  W<df,  118; 
with  LesBing,  190-199;  with  Kant,  ISl,  186-197. 

Banch,  F.  A.,  II.  457. 

Baymnndus  Lullus  (or  LnlliusX  L  457,  460. 

Baymundufl  of  Sabunde,  I.  485,  467. 

Bealinn  (material)  with  TertuUian,  I.  806 ;  (medie- 
val), Sootns  Brigena,  868,  86a  864;  beginnings  oC, 
865,  871 ;  varieties  of,  866;  with  Ericof  Anxenv, 
807,  868;  Bemigius,  863:  in  the  work  Super  For- 
phyrinm^  889;  contrasted  with  Nominalism  (866X 
874;  and  the  doctr.  of  the  Trinity,  877;  and  the 
ontological  argument^  886;  with  Anselm,  881-886; 
wliat  it  afflrms,  886 ;  combated  by  WHL  cf  Occam, 
469;  required  to  be  taught  at  Paris,  467;  the 
rational-realism  of  Bardili,  IL  904 ;  mediasval,  re- 
newed by  Schelling,  991 ;  as  held  by  Herbart,  S64 
seq. ;  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  idealism,  Ubki, 
801;  Oalnppi'B  ''realism,''  486-7. 

Beallstic  element  in  Kant's  phQosophy,  IL  186,  ISL 

Beaaon,  active  and  passive  (of.  ** Intellect**  X  Aris- 
totle, L  164,  167-8;  doctrine  of  Theophrastns,  188; 
of  Alejcander  Aphrod.,  184,  186 ;  in  the  qrstem  of 
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/Flodniu  (the  Noof),  Ml,  M7;  fbrmBof  manlfe»- 
tatlon  of,  Q«rbert,  870 ;  uiukble  alone  to  mttain  to 
the  knowledge  of  certain  dogmatio  tz?3th«s  Thorn. 
Aqnlaaa,  448 ;  Itit  flphere,  Eckhart,  472,  478;  early 
ProtesUnt  opinion,  that  reason  conflicts  with  faith, 
I II.  16,  16 ;  reason  apprehends  the  necessary,  Spino- 
aa,  7S ;  principle  of,  sofflcient,  Leibnlta.  118 :  agree- 
ment of  reason  with  faith,  118 ;  principle  of  suff . 
veas.,  Kant,  144, 145 ;  Ideas  of  the,  Kant,  167, 168, 
173  seq. ;  defined,  160,  178  ;  primacy  of  the  practi- 
cal reason,  ld4 ;  defined  by  Jaoobi,  200 ;  Schelling 
OIL  absolute  reason,  820 ;  relation  of  absolute  reason 
to  nature  and  spirit,  Hegel,  331 ;  snfllcient,  prtnci- 
]de  of,  Schopenhauer,  S68-960 ;  defined  by  Herbart, 
S78 ;  impersonal.  Cousin,  849 ;  highest  operatioa  of, 
P.  Browne,  867;  the  only  guide,  Toland,  87S. 

Beasoning,  doctrine  of  J.  S.  ^CIll,  II.  438, 420. 

Bedprocity,  Law  ot  Kant,  II.  171;  nniverasl, 
Bchleiermacher,  944. 

SecoffnitionM,  Pseado-Olemeatlne,  1. 974,  S76. 

Bedepenning;  his  summary  at  Orlgen's  doctrine,  L 
818. 

Befleotion,  or  internal  perception,  aa  a  loinoe  of 
knowledge.  Looke,  II.  79,  84-87 ;  ooooeptiaiu  of, 
Kant,  172, 178 ;  traosoendental,  178. 

Begims  II.  68. 

Beiche,  A.,  II.  310. 

Beichlin-Meldegg,  K.  A.  von,  dtad  on  the  paiaUel- 
ism  of  ancient  and  modem  phUoeoplv,  IL  8;  4 ; 
works,  881. 

Held.  Thomas,  IL  181, 185^  804,  Mq, 

Belfl,  J.  P.,  U.  886. 

Beimams,  H.  8.,  II.  1181 

Beinbeck,  J.  G..  U.  117. 

Beinhard,  I.  369. 

BelnholO,  K,  as  historian  of  philo&,  1 10 

Beinhold,  K.  L.,  IL  104, 196, 197,  319. 

Belativity  of  thought.  IL  418^  410,  614-lS. 

BoUgion,  Positive,  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  multl- 
tade,  Abubaoer,  I.  416 ;  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  IL  40 ; 
founded  on  reason,  English  Deists,  40 :  relation  to 
philosophy,  Spinoza  and  other^  60,  61 ;  Kant  on, 
181,  186187;  defined  by  J.  S.  Beck,  904;  HegeTs 
conception  of,  988,  913 ;  founded  on  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependenoe,  Schleiennacher,  945;  S.'8 
philosophy  of,  949-269;  naturalistic,  LOwenthal, 
834 ;  capacity  for  as  distinctive  of  man,  866 ;  first 
Bnglish  writer  on  evidences  of,  860;  Hume  on 
Natural  B.,  878,  870 ;  natural  religion  and  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Clarke,  880 ;  Butler's  Analogy  of,  886 ; 
notions  of  H.  Bpenoer  concerning,  488;  natural, 
Oaluppi,  488. 

Bemigius  of  Auxerre,  L  868. 

Beminifloence  (reoolleotion  of  ideasX  Plato,  L  197; 
combated  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  449,  460. 

B6mn.«t,  C,  cited  on  Abelard's  doctrine,  I.  399. 

Benaisaance,  The  age  of  the,  in  Italy,  IL  461  seq. 

Benerl,  II.  63. 

Bepreseotation,  mental,  Aristotle,  L  168;  theStoios, 
193 ;  Bpicums,  908,  904 ;  agrees,  when  true  with 
its  object,  Spinoaa,  II.  69 ;  condition  of  all  modes 
of  thought,  73 ;  =  Phenomena  (see  '*  Berkeley  "  and 
♦'Hume''),  Kant,  156,  186, 168,  170. 

Bepnlsion,  among  material  elements,  Kaat^  IL  146. 

Besl,  O.  L.  W.,  IL  810. 


Besnmetion,  The  dootrine  of,  defended  by  Athena* 
goras,  L  997 ;  a  **  sacred  allegory,'^  Synesins,  848 ; 
defended  by  Algaxel,  414 ;  accepted  by  Maimonides, 
43a 

Bhetoric,  of  the  Sophista,  I.  73,  76  (Protagoras),  77 
(Gorgias) ;  Aristotelian  view  of,  180 ;  Stoic  inclu- 
sion of,  in  toglo,  191 ;  included  in  '*  dlaleottc,'* 
364. 

Bichard  of  Hiddletown,  L  457-468. 

Bichter,  P.,  IL  996. 

Bitschl,  A.,  on  Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  L 
973. 

Bitter,  H.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L  10;  of 
Greek  philos.,  98;  cited  on  the  blending  of  Neo- 
Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines,  849;  philos.  atti- 
tude and  works  of,  II.  306-7. 

Bixner,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  L  10 ;  IL  996-7.  . 

Bobert  of  Paris,  L  864,  878. 

Robinet,  Jean  Baptlste.  IL  198^  190. 

BSder,  II.  931. 

BOer,  H.  H.  B.,  IL  810. 

Bohmer,  P.,  IL  836. 

Romagnosi,  G.  D.,  II.  478,  484. 

Romang,  J.  P..  II.  306.  807. 

Bosoellinus,  NominaUt»t,  I.  864*  87'M76,  880. 

Bosenkranz,  J.  Karl  P.,  Ed.  of  Kant,  U.  188;  wark4 
and  phUos.,  996. 

Bosenkranz,  WUhebn,  n.  981. 

Boemini,  Antonio,  IL  400496. 

BOssler,  C,  IL  996. 

Bothe,  B.,  IL  806,  807. 

B5tscher,  H.  T.,  IL  996. 

Bonsseau,  Jean  Jaoques,  IL  199, 196^  189L 

Bowland,  D.,  IL  440. 

Rowland,  J.,  IL  441. 

Boyer-Collaid,  II.  887,  840. 

Bttdiger,  Andreas,  IL  116, 117. 

Buftts,  C.  Muaonius,  1. 186, 190. 

Buge,  A.,  IL  996. 

Rusbroek,  Johann,  L  460,  484. 

Bush,  James,  II.  468, 


Saadja  ben  Joaeph  al  Vajjumi,  L  418,  493,  494. 

Sabellius,  L  800,  810 ;  his  doctrine  compared  wlili 
that  of  evangeliaal  Christendom,  811,  and  oC  Boa- 
ceUinus,  876. 

Salat,  J.,  IL  900. 

Sallustius,  Neo-Platonist,  I.  869,  964. 

Sanchez,  Prancis,  IL  6, 16. 

Sanseverino,  IL  619. 

Satuminus,  Gnostio,  L  980,  988,  984. 

Satyrus,  1. 188, 

ScsBVola,  Q.  Kuoius,  1. 180. 

Sdeooa,  what?  Oocam,  I.  463;  beginnings  of  mod- 
em, IL  10  seq. ;  the  image  of  reality,  Bacon,  87; 
compared  with  art,  Schelling,  319 ;  founded  In  stft- 
tlsdcB,  Gioja,  483-4. 

Sdoppius,  Casp.,  IL  14. 

Sohsarschmidt,  on  the  Platon.  dialogues,  I.  Ill* 

Schad,  J.  B.,  H.  919. 

BohaUer,  J.,  IL  996. 

Sohasler,  M.,  IL  996-997. 

Scheffler,  Johann  (Angelus  Biledna),  XL  Ufi. 

Sohegk,  Jacobs  IL  10,  96. 
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Scfaellizig,  F.  W.  J.,  hifl  deflnJtioB  of  phfloflophy,  I. 
6 ;  borrower  from  Boehme,  II.  20 ;  Jaoobi  on,  198, 
SOO ;  gems  of  his  philosophy  with  Bardill,  203,  and 
Fichte,  212;  his  Ufe,  214;  doctrine,  218-226;  He- 
gd  on  his  phUos.,  237. 

8cfaem  Tob  ben  Joseph  ibn  Palaquerm«  I.  424,  428. 

Sohemata^  TrantMXindental,  of  Xunt,  XL  171. 

Schcrbiofl,  Philip,  II.  1»,  26. 

SohiUer,  Friedrich,  II.  194, 197, 19a 

Schilling,  O.,  IL  810. 

Bchtegel,  Friedrich,  H.  21S. 

Schloiden,  Ifafcthiaa,  II.  908. 

BoUeiennacher's  claniiication  of  the  Flatonlo  dia- 
logues, 1. 106,  109  ;  philos.  Impolses  received  from 
BcheUing,  II.  226 ;  hifl  life,  246-248 ;  his  doctrine, 
944,  251,  249-254,  639  ;  his  pupils,  806. 

Sohliephake,  U.  281. 

Schmid,  K.  E.,  II.  196. 

Schmid,  L.  and  F.  X,  II.  805,  887. 

Schmidt,  A.  and  R.,  II.  297. 

Sbhmncker,  a  S.,  It.  457. 

*'  Scholastic,**  origin  of  the  term,  I.  866. 

Scholasticism,  foreKhadowed,  I.  262, 8!^  847;  defined, 
866;  history  of,  365-467;  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jewis  419, 427 ;  and  ArlstotcUanism, 
429-432;  highest  bloom  of.  In  Thomas  Aquinas, 
440 ;  method  of,  overthrown  by  Bacon,  II.  84 ;  at 
the  present  time,  837;  earliest  opposition  to.  In 
Italy,  461  seq. :  modern  Italian,  611-13. 

Schopenhauer,  bin  life,  II.  257,  268 ;  his  doctrine,  256, 
266,  268-264,  532 ;  followed  or  critideed  by  Beneke, 
884;  disciples,  807,  808;  how  fbUowed  by  Hart- 
mann,  386. 

Schubert,  Q.  H.  von,  11.  298,  22& 

Schul«,  F.  A.,  II.  139. 

Schwab,  J.  C,  IL  196. 

SchwartR,  C,  IL,  807. 

Schwarz,  Heinr.  and  Hermann,  TI.  297. 

Schwegler,  A.,  as  historian  of  philosophy,  1. 11 ;  on 
Jewish  and  Pauline  Christianity,  273 ;  his  works, 
IL  297. 

Schwenckfeld,  Caspar,  XL  90,  29. 

SchultB,  J.,  IL  194,  196. 

Schulze,  O.  E.,  IL  194-196. 

Sdpio,  I.  189. 

Scripture,  inspired,  Aristobnlus,  L  293;  Orlgen,818; 
allegorical  interpretation  of,  Philo,  229;  the  Gnos- 
tics, 282,  284 ;  Clement  and  Origen,  811,  818,  319; 
authority  of,  Gregory  of  Nysiu,  etc.,  828 ;  Scotun 
Erigena,  860 ;  Abelard,  896 ;  allcgor.  interpr.  of  the 
Cabalists,  418  seq.,  and  of  Maimonides,  427,  428; 
Spinoza  on  the  interpretation  of,  IL  61. 

Staseas,  L  180,  183. 

Stewart.  Dugald,  II.  136. 

St  Martin,  IL  20. 

Stoics,  The,  their  deflnitlon  of  philosophy,  L  4; 
their  school,  186,  200. 

Btrato  of  Lampsocus,  L  180, 188,  446. 

Storm,  IL  63. 

Secnndus  of  Athena,  I.  932,  234. 

Scdcrholm,  K.,  IL  806. 

Seclye,  J.  H.,  IL,  466. 

Selection,  Natural,  according  to  Bmpedodes,  L  62 ; 
Epicurus,  20a 

Selle,  C.  a.,  IL  196. 


Seneca,  L.  Annsens,  dted  on  defln*  of  phflos^,  I.  4; 
on  the  Stoic  and  Meganc  ideas  of  wisdom,  91; 
Stoic,  185 ;  character  and  doctrine,  190. 

Sengler,  J.,  II.  905. 

Scnncrt,  IL,  25. 

Sensation,  Atomistic  doctrine  of,  L  (TT,  70 ;  eeat  oC, 
Aristotle,  1C8 ;  alone  possesses  immediate  certain^, 
Nizolius,  IL  11;  Hobbes  on,  89;  Descartes,  60; 
as  source  of  knowledge,  Locke,  79,  84  seq. ;  source 
of  aU  thought  and  volition,  De  la  Mettrie,  12G ; 
romroe  of  all  ideas,  Condillac,  127 ;  immanent  in  aU 
matter,  Diderot,  128;  sensation  (*Mmprcswions'') 
distinguished  from  IdcaR.  by  Hume,  182 :  origin  of. 
Kant,  168 ;  sensation  and  its  resulus  Beneke,  987 
seq. ;  defined  by  Lotze,  312 ;  measurement  of  in- 
tensity of,  321,  822;  distinguished  from  percep- 
tion, 340  ;  accompanied  by  idea  of  duration,  Hut- 
chcflon,  393 ;  discussed  by  Reid,  .397-899 ;  by  Thoe. 
Brown,  411,  412;  defined  and  clasRtfied  by  James 
Mill,  423 ;  dicto  of  J.  S.  MIU  concerning,  428. 

Sensationalipm,  with  Hobbes,  IL  39 ;  of  Condffiac, 
127 ;  of  Bonnet,  128 ;  with  Laromigrui&re,  130 ;  with 
Czolbe,  333 ;  with  Cabanis,  838,  339. 

Senses,  The,  Heraclltus  on,  I.  48 :  Parmenldes  oo. 
86,  67 ;  nnveracity  of  their  report^  Zeno  of  Eloa, 
68 ;  Democritna  on,  70 ;  Plato  on  (sec  *'  Percep- 
tion ;  "^  the  internal  sense  distingui}(hed  trota  the 
external,  Augustine,  340 ;  aw  agents  of  knowledge, 
Locke,  II.  79.  84  seq. ;  forms  of  the  external  and 
internal,  Kant,  165 ;  fumii<h  the  material  of  know- 
ledge, 244,  251 ;  the  internal  sense  as  understood 
by  Hcrbart,  278;  denied  by  Beneke,  984;  inner 
and  external,  Herbert  of  Cherbuxy,  355 ;  F.  Hatche- 
son,  392. 

SeptuRgint,  The,  1. 228,  826 ;  and  the  Cabala,  481. 

Sergeant,  John,  IL  357,  865. 

Sorgins  of  Remina,  I.  403. 

Seven  Wise  Men,  The,  I.  96.     ' 

Severianus,  L  259. 

SoveruB,  I.  284,  236. 

Sextius,  Q.,  and  the  Soxtlans,  I.  291. 

Seydel,  R.,  II.  306. 

ShaftcKbary,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Sari  of,  IL  80^ 
90,877. 

Sherlock,  William,  II.  866. 

Sigcr  of  Brabant,  I.  467-58. 

Simmias,  the  Pythagorcnn,  I.  48. 

Slmplldua,  I.  181,  255,  259. 

Sin,  Original,  Edwards's  doctrine  of,  IL  448. 

Sirmond,  Anton,  II.  12. 

Skepticism,  Greek,  among  the  Academics,  L  187, 
188;  in  the  Skeptic  School,  812-217;  combated  by 
Saint  AugusUne,  838,  886,  838,  839:  of  Aigaad, 
414;  with  Dnns  Scotns,  452;  revived  by  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  II.  6,  14 ;  with  Nic.  Ousanns, 
28 ;  its  prindple,  32;  maintained  by  GlanvOIe,  SS, 
41 ;  of  Bayle.  54 ;  maintained  by  Uimhaym,  115 ; 
of  D'Alembert,  188;  of  Hnrae,  180-134  ;  defined  by 
Kant,  164, 169 ;  in  Germany,  194 ;  the  beginning  at 
philosophy,  Herbart,  270. 

Smart,  B.  H.,  IL  439. 

Smith,  Adam,  II.  91.  393,  894. 

Smith,  Alex.,  IL  489. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  II.  469. 

Smith,  John,  of  Cambridge,  II.  869. 
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Smith,  J.  O.,  IL  440. 

Smltli,  Sam.  St.,  n.  4OT. 

Smith,  William,  IL  440. 

SneUman,  O.  W.,  11.297. 

Socrates,  Ckmoeption  of  PhUoeophy,  L  M ;  Us  life, 
88-86;  aocnsatloii  and  death,  81,  97,  88;  doc- 
trine, 80,  8],  86-87 ;  disdples,  88»  80;  as  master  at 
the  Stoics,  ICT. 

Sohar,  The,  I.  417,  422,  428. 

Solger,  K.  W.  F.,  IL  2S6,  228. 

Sopater,  Neo-Flatonlst,  I.  252,  264. 

Sophists,  The,  their  doctrine  and  character,  I.  71-73  ; 
and  Socrates,  80,  81,  87 ;  their  ethical  stand-point, 
77 ;  the  lat«r  Sophists,  70,  80. 

Sorbidre,  Samnel,  II.  16. 

Soteriology,  The,  of  Ansekn,  L  S78,  870,  886. 

Sotion,  1. 183. 

Sotion  of  Alexandria,  I.  221,  282. 

Sool,  The,  works  on  ancient  views  of  its  immortality, 
I.  24;  the  sonl  a  harmony,  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
47,  40 ;  atomistic  doctrine  of,  87,  70 ;  the  blood  as 
itB  substiatam,  Critias,  79;  Platonic  doctrine  of, 
128, 127  ;  immortality  of,  Plato,  124, 127,  128 ;  pro- 
existence  of,  127  (Christian  doctrines),  811,  812; 
defined  by  Bpeusippas  and  Xenocrates,  134 ;  Aris- 
totelian doctrine,  164, 188 ;  a  harmony,  Aristox- 
enus  the  "  Mnsician,''  183 ;  Stoic  doctr.,  lM-190 ; 
Epicurean  doctr.,  206,  207 ;  precedes  and  survives 
the  body,  Plotlnic  doctrine,  241,  218,  249 ;  material, 
806 ;  its  nntural  immortality  denied  by  Amobius, 
822,  823 ;  immortal,  but  Flato^s  arguments  insuf- 
ficient, Laotantias,  826;  doctrine  of  Gregory  of 
Kyssa,  826,  382 ;  of  Augustine,  S42-344 ;  of  Keme- 
sios,  847,  340;  of  Claudianas  Mamcrtos,  Cassio- 
doma,  Gassianus,  Hilarius,  and  Faustus,  852- 
864 ;  creation  of,  William  of  Conches,  896 ;  sub- 
stantiality of,  defended  by  William  of  Auvergne, 
438,  484 ;  doctrine  of  Alb.  Msgnus,  439 ;  of  Thomas 

'  Aquinas,  441,  449 ;  faculties  realUer  distinguished. 
Duns  Bcotus,  468 ;  sensitive  and  intellective.  Go- 
cam,  464 ;  doctrine  of  Eckhart,  472,  476 ;  of  Lord 
Bacon,  II.  87 ;  an  unextonded,  thinking  substance, 
Descartes,  42, 50-62;  doctrine  of  Locke,  80,  84,  85, 
87 ;  a  substantial  monad,  Leibnitz,  92, 110,  111 ;  an 
extended  substance,  Bttdiger,  117;  an  abstraction, 
LIchtenberg,  }20;  Voltaire' on,  125;  function  of 
the  body,  de  la  Mettrie,  126-27 ;  idea  of  the  reason, 
Kant,  157, 174,  175;  postulate  of  immortality  of, 
181,  186;  defined  by  Herbart,  286,  976;  human, 
distinguished  from  soul  of  brfite,  Bcnckfs  200 ;  its 
nature,  XJlrid,  803,  Trendelenburg,  828  ;  defended 
against  materialism,  332 ;  its  nature  and  faculties. 
Sir  John  Daviea,  853,  364 ;  faculties  of,  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbnry,  864;  mortality  of.  Coward  and 
others,  872 ;  per  contra^  Andrew  Baxter,  872,  878 ; 
a  substantial  fdroe,  Galuppi,  487;  Bosmini  on  the 
nature  of,  49). 

Space,  unreality  of,  Zeno  of  Elca,  I.  68;  HelUssus, 
60;  Atomistic  doctrine,  69 ;  Aristotelian  doctrine, 
164,  166;  the  Stoics,  196;  the  EpiouzeuiR,  206- 
207;  God,  "the  space  of  all  things,"  Amobius, 
S22;  intrinsio  unreality  of,  Eckhart,  469 ;  animate, 
OampaneUa,  II.  28 ;  infinite,  the  sensorinm  of  the 
Deity,  Newton,  90  ;  the  order  of  oo-existlng  phe- 
Lelbnitx,  03,  111,  of.  114;  Kant^s  earUer 


TiewB  of,  149;  later  Tiewi,  160,  ICT,  1644e,  168, 
626  ;'an  empirical  conception,  Henier,  201 ;  doctrine 
of  Schleiermadher,  244,  251 ;  of  Schopenhauer,  266, 
858,  269 ;  contradictions  involved  in,  Herbart,  271 ; 
source  of  space  as  form  of  thotight,  278 ;  space  and 
internal  perception,  289,  290 ;  views  of  Lotzc,  320 ; 
conception  of,  flows  from  the  conception  of  motion, 
Trendelenburg,  327, 525 ;  Trendelenburg  on  Kant^s 
doctrine  of,  330,  626 ;  internal  space,  841  (cf.  834, 
Note);  origin  of  our  knowledge  of.  Held,  399;  ex- 
plained by  James  Mill,  426 ;  as  understood  by  A. 
Bain,  431. 

Spalding,  Samuel,  11.  489. 

Bpnycnta,  B.,  II.  610. 

Species,  "second  substances,"  Aristotie,  1. 161 ;  pos- 
sess true  being,  Eric,  868;  realistic  theory  of  in- 
herence in  individuals,  372,  376,  877 ;  counter-doo- 
trine  of  Nominalism,  874 ;  Aristotel.  doctr.  held  bj 
Anselm,  881 ;  as  defined  in  the  work  Ds  GenertbUB 
et  Sped^tM,  807 ;  doctrine  of  various  scholastic^ 
898,  890 :  of  Avicenns,  413 ;  unreal  (nominalistio 
doctrine),  461,  462 ;  Lcibnitx,  IL  1U3. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  II.  431-438. 

Spcusippus,  L  133,  134. 

Sphserus  the  Stoic,  1. 186, 188. 

Spheres,  Harmony  of  the,  Pythagorean  doctrine,  L 
47;  the  Celestial,  Platonic  doctrine,  126, 127. 

Spiess,  G.  A.,  IL  S8& 

Spinosa,  Baruch  de,  Lift)  of,  IL  60 ;  doctrine,  65,  60- 
78 ;  "  confutation  of  S."  by  John  Toland,  00. 

Bpinosism,  The  alleged,  of  Lcssing,  II.  120,  198; 
modified,  held  by  Deschamps,  129,  ISO ;  Jacobi  on, 
104,  196-200;  wiUi  Herder,  201;  with  Schelling^ 
218. 

Spir,  A.,  n.  812. 

Spirit,  the  hnman,  Anaehn  on  its  nature,  L  883 ;  the 
Ideal  pole  of  being,  Schelling,  IL  213;  HegePs 
Phenomenology  and  Philosophy  of,  232,  233,  237, 
288,241-243. 

Sprenger,  cited  on  Mohammedanism,  I.  408. 

Stahl,  F.  J.,  II.  226,  231. 

Stanley,  his  Hittorv  <tf  Philowphy^  I.  8w 

State,  Platonic  theory  of  the,  1. 129, 131, 182;  Aris- 
totelian doctrine  of,  169,  170,  177;  doctr.  of 
Cicero,  221;  theory  of  Gamponella,  XL  28,  29; 
philosophy  of,  in  the  period  of  transition  to  modem 
philosophy,  80,81;  theory  of  Hobbes,  84,  40;  its 
xnovlnoe,  Spinosa,  61 ;  doctrine  of  Herbart,  266 ; 
its  origin  in  nature  and  reason,  Bomagnosi,  486. 

Steffens,  H.,  II.  226,  228. 

Steinbart,  G.  S.,  U.  120. 

Steinhart  on  the  Platonic  dialogues,  L 109. 

Steinthal,  H.,  n.  810. 

Stephan,  II.  810. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  IL  408-408, 

Stiedenroth,  E.,  IL  810. 

SUUingfleet,  Edward,  IL  864, 86S. 

Stilpo  of  Megans  L  90,  01. 

Stirling,  J.  H.,  IL  488. 

St.  Lambert^  Gharlee  Francois  de,  IL  129. 

Stoioheiology,  of  Plato,  L  117, 122. 

Stoicism,  among  the  Peripatetics,  1. 184 ;  rarhod,  IL 
6,14. 

Stoy,  K.  v.,  IL810. 

Stxabo,  on  tiie  hlabxy  of  Ailrtotte^sMBS.,  1. 140. 
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SMtcr,  T.«n.M7. 

Btniua,  D.  F.,  IL  SOT. 

Sbmhnook,  F.  W.,  IL  88& 

Bfcrttmpell,  I..,  IL  810,  81L 

Btntomanii,  J.  J.,  IL  9S7. 

St.  Victor,  Hugo  of,  I.  887,  400. 

gt.  Victor,  Riohtfd  of,  I.  887,  400. 

BL  Victor,  Walter  of,  I.  400. 

Simon  Haffua,  I.  983. 

BnabediMien,  D.  T.  A.,  IL  898. 

Buarez,  Franoia,  I.  459. 

BubjectiviBin  of  the  Bophirti,  I.  "TO-TS;  of  Protaeoras, 
74,  75 ;  of  other  indlTidnal  Sophlata,  77-70 ;  not 
attributable  to  SplnoH^  II.  66 ;  of  Xant,  114,  ISO. 

Babllme,  The,  Kant  on,  IL  188,  lU  eaq. ;  Gioberti 
on,  601-9. 

Batotanoe,  AristoUe,  1. 16S,  167, 100, 161 ;  Aristotle's 
doctrine  applied  to  the  Trinity,  847;  the  divine 
Indodes  all  thinj^a,  Sootiu  Brigena,  863;— «nd  ac- 
cident, Bemiginn,  888 :  in  transubotantiation,  870, 
871 ;  doctrine  of  Roaoellinna,  875 ;  two  meanings 
of,  Qllbcrtus,  899;  Deecarte^s  definition,  IL  51, 
69;  Spinoia'B  doctrine,  66,  69,  63,  0647,  69-71; 
views  of  Locke  on  the  conception  of,  79,  86,  87 ; 
monadic  tiieory  of,  Leibnitz,  99, 107  aeq. ;  negative 
doctrine  of  Hume,  184,  694 ;  nature  of  the  notion, 
Kant,  166  eeq. ;  law  of  perdstenoe  of,  171 ;  Lamen- 
nais  on,  848 ;  two  forms  of,  distingnlshed  bj  J.  8. 
M1U,428. 

Bnidde  permiasible,  1. 900. 

Buinshead  (or  Suisset),  Richard,  I.  467. 

Bulier,  J.  O.,  IL  119,  ISO. 

Summa  Sententktrum  (Peter  the  LombaidX  887, 899, 
400 ;  Thaoloffia  (Alex,  of  Hales),  488.  48(,  (Thorn. 
Aqainas)  441, 

Bnsemihl,  on  Plato's  Pheedrua^  1. 118. 

Suso,  Ueinrlch,  I.  469,  4S4. 

ByUogism,  The,  Aristotle  on,  I.  159,  156,  166;  doc- 
trine of,  developed  by  Peripatetics,  189;  Stoic, 
treatment  of,  193;  vaIueles8ne8sot916;  foorth  fig- 
ure of,  987  ;  held  in  discsteem  by  Lord  Bacon,  IL 
88;  the  first  fignre,  alone,  admitted  by  Kant,  146; 
Hegel  on,  %¥). 

Bylvain,  Pierre,  IL  68. 

Symon,  T.  0.,  IL  440. 

Byneains  of  Gyrene,  I.  847-849. 

Syrian  phUosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  L  409-405 ; 
Christians  and  translators  and  the  Anbs,  410; 
School,  I.  959-954. 

Syrianus,  I.  965,  966. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  n.  446,  458. 

Taste,  nsthetio  faoolty,  Kant,  IL  187. 

Tatian,  I.  994,  996. 

Tauler,  Johann,  I.  469,  484. 

TaureUua,  Kioolaos,  U.  19, 90,  90. 

Tantc,  G.  F.,  IL  811. 

Taylor,  George,  IL  459. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  II.  486. 

Taylor,  N.  W.,  IL  459. 

Teleology,  of  Socrates,  L  86;  of  AristoUe,  168,  164, 
166,  168;  denied  by  Epicnrus,  905,  906;  of  Lac- 
tantln8,Sfi6;  <^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  398;  defended 
by  EngUsh  writers,  IL  41 ;  with  Leibnitz,  106 ;  In 
one  of  Kant*8  earlier  works,  148 ;  K.'8  final  doc- 


trine, 188  seq. ;  with  Herbart,  966,  979 ;  of  Ixitas, 
818,  390;  of  Trendelenbnzg,  897-899;  limifea  oC 
Hnme,878. 

Telesius,  Bemardlnns,  11.  6,  90,  95,  463,  409. 

Tempier,  Etienne,  I.  460,  471. 

Tennemann,  W.  G.,  as  historian  of  philoa.,  L  8-10 : 
of  Greek  philos.,  98 ;  IL  197. 

Tepe,  Gh  IL  811. 

TertDllian,  life  and  doctrine,    L  803406;  cited  tm 
Monarchianlsm,  808. 

TeiaamentHtftJks  l%oelp€  AMriorcftt,  The,  L  974, 
9n. 

Tetens,  J.  N.,  IL  110. 

Thales  of  ICiletas,  L  89;  ag«,  88,  doctrine,  84-aSw 

Thaulow,  G.,  II.  907. 

Thcmistia,  I.  901. 

ThcmisUus,  1. 181,  989,  954 ;  dtsd  by  Avenofs^  41& 

Theodoras  of  Asine,  L  959, 964. 

Theodoras,  the  Cyrenaio,  L,  06,  97. 

Theodoras  Metochita,  I.  406. 

Theodotas  of  Bysantiam,  I.  806. 

Theology  of  Heraditns,  L  88, 40,  41 ;  of  Xenophsmca, 
51,  59 ;  of  Anazagoras,  68416 ;  of  Socratea,  80,  81^ 
87 ;  of  AristoUe,  169,  168 ;  three  kinds  of,  Pteue- 
Uos,  189 ;  of  the  Stoics,  194, 195 ;  attacked  by  the 
SkepUcB,  917;  of  the  Jewish-Alexandriaiw,  999 
seq. ;  of  Plntarch,  996 ;  of  Knmcnins,  937,  938 ;  of 
JambUchns,  959,  954;  and  philoeophy.  961-968: 
of  Jesas  and  his  Apostles,  964-971 ;  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  974-980;  of  the  Gnostics,  9s»-9»0; 
of  Justin  Martyr,  993,  994 ;  of  Athonsgoras,  99B, 
997;  of  InnuBua,  800,  801;  of  Hippolytos,  8(19;  oC 
Tertnllian,  805,  806;  of  Ifonarchianism,  806-310; 
of  Amobias,  899 ;  of  Lactantius,  394 ;  of  GrcRoty 
of  Nyssa,  890,  898-831 ;  of  Saint  AngaaOne,  840- 
849;  **aiTlrmative^  and  '*  abstracting  **  or  nega- 
tive, 850,  851,  859,  861 ;  of  Pseado-Dionymas,  351 : 
of  Sootus  Erigcna,  858-866;  of  Anselm,  878^86; 
of  Abelard,  887, 303,  894 ;  of  Alfarabi,  411,  419  ;  <tf 
theOabaia,  418-419,  499-93;  Maimonides  on  Jew- 
ish, 497 ;  natural  and  revealed  distinguished  and 
separated,  499,  443,  444 ;  of  Albertas  Hsgnua,  496, 
489;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  441,  443,  447  seq. ;  of 
Duns  Sootus,  469,  466;  of  Occam,  460,  464;  of 
Master  Eckhart,  469,  ^3  seq. :  of  Nicolaus  Citaa- 
nus,  II.  94 ;  of  Descartes,  41,  49,  47-50 ;  of  Spinosa, 
65,  61-68,  67,  71-78;  rational,  Kant,  167,  158,  IT?, 
178;  of  Flchte,  906,  910,  911;  of  ScheUIag(aee 
**  God  ^) ;  Sohleiermacher  on  the  relation  of  theol- 
ogy to  philosphy,  946. 

Theon  of  Smyrna,  I.  984,  936. 

Theophilos  of  Antioch,  L  994, 997,  996. 

Theophrastus,  the  Peripatetic,  L  180,  189. 

Theosophy  (see ** Noo-Platonism,''  ''The  Cabala^), 
predominant  in  3d  period  of  Greek  philoeophy,  I. 
999;  present  in  the  transitional  period  of  modem 
phUos.,  IL  90,  94,  99;  with  Schelling,  918>  SI 
seq. 

Therapeutcs,  The,  I.  993. 

ThUo,  C.  A.,  IL  811. 

Thomaens,  Nioolans  Looniens,  IL  19. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  L  440459. 

Thomas,  Csrl,  II.  811. 

Thomas,  C,  II.  440. 
Thomas  i  Kempls"  (see  **HamedDeii'*). 
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Thomafiiius  Christian,  11. 116.    ". 

Thompflon,  B.  A.,  II.  489. 

Thomson,  William,  II.  487. 

Thornwen,  J.  H.,  II.  460. 

Thought  and  boing  one,  Fannenldefli,  I.  64,  6S; 
thought  as  motion,  183;  seatot  Strata,  188 ;  inde- 
pendent of  material  organ,  Thomaa  Aquinas,  44S, 
451 ;  condition  of,  Pomponatius,  II.  18;  a  flpedes 
of  reckoning,  Uobbos,  40 ;  oonstitative  attribute  of 
one  kind  of  sabstance,  Desoartea,  42,  63;  theocder 

'  of,  identical  with  the  order  of  things,  Spinoia,  66, 

;  73;  it«  basis  in  HensaUoa,  Diderot,  138;  limiteof 

I  its  creative  power,  Hume.  182 ;  forms  of,  Kant, 
160,  167.  164  seq.  ;  pootulates  of  empirical,  171 ; 
nature  of,  Ulrici,  800 ;  a  secretion  of  the  bcaiii,  889; 
=  judgment,  Rosmini,  491. 

Thrasyllus,  I.  104,  108,  384,  985. 

ThraRymachiis.  the  Sophist,  I.  79. 

Thncydides,  I.  2. 

Thttmming,  L.  P.,  H.  117. 

Tiedemann.  D.,  as  historian  of  philos.,  L  9;  ohano- 
ter  of  his  philuaophixing,  U.  119, 120, 196. 

Ticftrnnk,  II.  197. 

Timieus,  the  Pythaaorean,  I.  48. 

Time,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  L  164,  106 ;  Btolo 
doctr.,  196 ;  had  a  beginning,  Albertns  Magnus, 
489 ;  intrinsic  unreality  of,  Eckhart,  469  ;  the  order 
of  the  sucoesKion  of  phenomena,  Leibnitz,  II.  98  ; 
Kant^s  earlier  view  of,  149, 160  ;  his  final  opinion, 
160,  157, 166,  526 ;  an  empirical  conception.  Her- 
der, 201 ;  view  of  Schleiermacher,  244,  261 ;  of 
Schopenhauer,  256,  258,  259;  contradictions  in- 
volved in,  Herbart,  271;  source  of,  as  form  of 
thought,  278 ;  conception  of,  flows  fnxn  the  con- 
ception of  motion,  Trendelenbnrg,  827,  626 ;  Tren- 
delenburg on  Kant's  doctrine  of,  880,  625 ;  BeSd's 
doctrine,  899. 

Tbnocrates,  I.  201. 

Timon,  the  Skeptic,  and  the  Mogarians,  I.  91 ;  his 
doctrine,  21^,  214. 

Tindal,  the  English  rationalist,  11.  93,  877,  878. 

Tittel,  G.  A.,  II.  195. 

Toland,  John,  IL  91, 876. 

Tracy,  Dcstutt  de,  U.  180,  889. 

Tradition,  Authority  of,  Sootos  Erlgena,  I.  800 ;  ooxi- 
tradictions  in,  Abelard,  894,  895. 

Tragedy,  Aristotelian  doctrine  of,  I.  178-180. 

Transcendental  and  Transcendent,  the  terms  defined 
by  Kant,  II.  160;  transcendental  objects,  or 
"things-inthemsclves,''  166,  167,  172,  176,  176; 
Transcendental  Esthetic,  167, 161, 164-166 ;  Tran- 
scendental Logic,  167,  160,  166  seq. ;  transc.  refieo- 

'tiou,  178;  philosophy,  SchcUing,  217. 

Tranamigration  of  the  Soul,  Pythagoras,  I.  42,  46 ; 
Plato,  124;  the  Cabala,  428. 

Transabstantiation,  dispute  with  refertnoe  to  the 
nature  of,  I.  870,  871. 

Travis,  IL,  II.  440. 

Trendelenburg  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  1. 164; 
on  the  fundamental  conception  in  Spinoxa's  sys- 
tem, 1 1.  59;  his  life,  works,  and  philosophy,  824- 
830,625. 

Trinity,  The  doctrine  of  the,  asserted  by  Athenagona, 
I.  296,  297 ;  persons  of,  explanation  of  Hippolytus, 
803 ;  doctrine  denied  or  modified  by  the  Uonarch- 


iana,  807-310,  afflrmed  by  Athanaslns  and  pro- 
nounced orthoilox,  810,  811 ;  defended  by  Gregory 
of  Nyna,  826,  829,  880 ;  doctr.  of  Angustiue,  341, 
842 ;  the  three  persons  three  raibstanoea,  Rosoel- 
llnus,  876 ;  the  doctrine  of,  and  Realism,  877 ;  de- 
fended by  Anselm  on  rational  grounds,  880,  882  ; 
Monarchian  interpretation  of  Abelard,  3b7,  894; 
maintained  on  the  ground  of  revelation  alone,  429^ 
486;  why  unknowable.  Alb.  Magnufs  488;  unknow- 
able by  the  natural  reason,  Thomas  Aquinas,  448, 
Duns  ScotuA,  462,  except  by  a  kind  of  analogy, 
45";  involves  the  truth  of  Baalism,  Occam,  464  ; 
speculative  construction  of  ly  Eckhart,  469,  474 ; 
doctr.  of  Nioolaus  Gustanus,  II.  24 ;  basis  of  a  speo- 
nlative  construction  of,  in  Spinosa*s  doctrine,  78 ; 
defended  I  by  Leibnitx,  118;  Lesaing's  speculative 
construction  of,  120,  121 ;  explained  by  Bchelling, 
221,  and  Baader,  229,  and  Hegel,  248 ;  Lamennais*8 
speculative  construction  of,  848,  844. 

Troxler,  L  P.  V.,  II.  236,  227. 

Truth,  Parmenldes,  I.  66 ;  Logical,  what  ?  Aristotle, 
168;  Stoic  criterion  of,  191,  193;  Epicurean 
criteria,  303,  204;  identical  with  God,  Augustine, 
840;  Anselm  on,  881;  philos.  and  theoL  distin- 
guished, 460 ;  II.  6,  12, 18 ;  obUinable  only  by  reve- 
lation, Gerson,  I.  407 ;  religious,  within  the  range 
of  human  reason,  Eckhart,  471 ;  four  criteria  of 
Helanchthon,  IL  19 ;  agreement  of  the  idea  with 
its  object,  Spinoza,  69;  and  falsehood,  in  judg- 
ments, rather  than  in  ideas,  Locke,  &t ;  Leibnitz 
and  Ueberweg  on  tha  criterion  of,  106 ;  includes 
contradictory  elements,  Deschampe,  180;  four 
kinds  of,  Schopenhauer,  259 ;  nature  and  kinds  of, 
Lord  Herbert  of  Chtfrbury,  854,  855;  necessary, 
Beid,  400,  401 ;  —  existence,  Bosmini,  492 ;  relative, 
Ferrari,  614. 

Truths,  First,  ArlstoUe,  1. 167 ;  necesHoy,  J.  8.  HQl, 
IL429. 

Tschimhansen,  Walther  von,  11. 115b 

Tucker,  Abraham,  II.  890,  891. 

Tulloch,  J.,  U.  489. 

Turgot.  n.  128. 

Tyler,  B.,  H.  457. 

Tyior,  E.  B.,  IL  442. 

Tyndall,  J.,  II.  441. 

Ulrid,  H.,  works  and  docirine  of,  XL  299-806,  884. 

Universal,  The,  according  to  Aristotle,  1. 157,  160, 
161 ;  does  not  exist  objectively,  Stoic  doctr.,  198 ; 
exists  before  thing^  Erigena,  868,  863,  864 ;  the 
question  about,  stated,  865-367 ;  doctrine  of  Erie  of 
Anxerre,  867;  of  Bemigius,  868;  of  Bosoellinua, 
871-76 ;  of  WQliam  of  Champeanx,  373,  877,  878 ; 
of  Ansehn,  881 ;  of  Abehud,  887, 392394;  doctrine 
of  the  work  De  Oeneribus  et  SpecMnts^  897;  of 
John  of  Salisbury,  401 ;  vriutn  de  mtUUa  et  in 
muUia^  Alfarabi,  411;  doctrine  of  Aviccnna,  418; 
of  Pseudo-Aristotle,  426 ;  of  Alexander  of  Hales, 
434 ;  of  Albertns  l£agnns,  480,  488-89;  of  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  441,  444-446 ;  of  Duns  Scotu^  458-466 ; 
of  Occam,  461-468 ;  of  Master  Eckhart,  472 ;  known 
only  in  the  particular,  Pomponatlns,  IL  18;  ex- 
ists reaUter  only  in  the  mind,  Beid,  400. 

Universality  in  knowledge,  non-derivable  from  experi- 
ence, Leibniti  and  Kant,  IL  88, 112, 166, 160, 101. 
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T7nterho1zner,  C.  A.  D.,  H.  SIL 
Upham,  T.  C,  II.  468. 

Vftlcnttnnt,  I.  280,  287-S80. 

Valla,  Laorentiius  II.  10. 

\fm  Calker,  P.,  II.  808. 

Vanlni,  LnGillo,  IL  90,  S9,  464,  flO 

Yarro,  M.  Terentdaa,  1. 180. 

VafHim  II.  SR. 

Vatke,  W.,  II.  297. 

Venn,  J.,  II.  440. 

Ventura,  G.,  II.  611. 

Vc^^  A-,  II.  609-10. 

Vcrnias  Niooletto,  II.  18. 

Vico,  Giovanni  Battista,  IL  116^  471-9,  GS& 

Vfllari.  P.,  II.  618. 

Vlnceiitiuji  of  Beaavala,  L  488,  486. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  n.  465,  409. 

Virchow,  B.,  II.  838. 

Virtue,  can  be  taught^  depends  on  knowledge— So- 
cratic  doctrine,  L  80,  86 ;  one,  and  identical  wMx 
inalght,  Menedemna,  91 ;  Qjnic  doctrine  of,  92-94 ; 
In  the  Cyrenaic  school,  97 ;  doctrine  of  Plato,  128, 
181;  Aristotelian  doctrine,  109,  178-177;  has  an 
independent  worth,  Theophrastos,  182 ;  Stoic  doc- 
trine, 197-200 ;  Epicorean  doctr.,  208-210 ;  Ciceio 
on,  230,  221 ;  doctrine  of  Plotinua,  250 ;  religious 
basis  of,  Lfictantins,  820,  824,  825 ;  condition  of, 
Abclard,  395;  defined  by  Albertus  ICngnns,  440; 
doctr.  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  442,  451 ;  of  Eckhart, 
478,  479 ;  its  condition,  DtSBcartes,  II.  58 ;  its-relsr 
tdon  to  happiness,  Spinoza,  55,  78;  doctrine  of 
Shaftesbury,  90 ;  of  Samuel  Clarke,  91 ;  of  Adam 
Ferguson,  91 ;  of  Bishop  BuUer,  885 ;  of  W.  PkI^, 
391 ;  of  J.  Edwards,  446. 

Vischcr,  P.  T.,  II.  297. 

Vivos  Joh.  Ludovlcus,  11.  11,  461 

Voetiu^  Gisbertus,  II.  54. 

Vogt,  Carl,  IL.  332, 888. 

Vojft,  T.  II.,  811. 

Volkmann,  W.  P.,  11.  811. 

Vohiey,  n.  129. 

Voltaire,  II.  122,  124, 12& 

Vorliinder,  II.  806,  807. 


Wagner,  J.  J.,  n.  826,  227. 
Wngner,  B.,  II.  832. 
Waits,  J.  H.  W.  and  T.,  IL  811. 
Wake,  C.  S.,  11.  441. 
Watts,  Isaac,  II.  882. 
Wayland,  P.,  II.  443. 
Webb,  T.  E.,  II.  43a 
Wej^flchneidcr,  II.  197, 
Wehi-enpfennig,  W.,  11.,  811. 
Welgol,  Valentin,  IL  20,  29. 
Weiller,  Cajctan  von,  II.  200. 
Wi'ishaupt,  A.;  IL  195. 
Wels^  Chr.,  II.  200. 
Weiflse,  C.  H.,  IL,  298,  805,  807. 
Welflsenbom,  G.,  IL  297. 
Werdcr,  K.,  II.  297. 
Weri^  Stephen,  II.  445,  449. 
Wessel,  Johann,  I.  484. 
Wharton,  F.,  IL  468. 


Whately,  Richard,  II.  486-7. 

Whedon,  D.  D.,  II.  467. 

Whewen,  WiUiam,  II.  437. 

Whichoote,  Benjamin,  II.  858,  860« 

Wiener,  C,  II.  885. 

Wllklns,  John,  IL  870. 

Wilkinson,  J.  G.,  IL,  437. 

Will,  The,  its  freedom  (see  "Preedom"),  Arlsbott^ 
L  172;  Epicurus  206,  208;  corrupt,  Tertnlhan, 
804;  free,  Origen,  812,  818;  and  the  pankms, 
Augustine,  343 ;  in  the  philoe.  of  Ibn  Oebirol,  426; 
doctrine  of  Albert  the  Great,  440 ;  dependent  on  the 
undezvtanding,  Thomas  Aquinas,  442,  451;  Eck- 
hart, 469;  oontiary  doctr.  of  Duns  Sootua,  45S, 
456,  fin*,  and  Occam,  464 ;  doctr.  of  John  Buridan, 
466 ;  a  mode  of  thought,  Spinoza,  IL  72 ;  how  de- 
termined, Kant,  180, 182:  the  true  nonmenon,  etc., 
Schopenhauer,  255,  261  scq. ;  defined  by  Herbert, 
279 ;  Trendekinbnig  on,  828 ;  in  the  doctrine  of  von 
Hartmann,  836;  distinguished  from  appetite  by 
Hooker,  851 ;  Beid^s  doctrine  of,  401 ;  James  MUT^ 
426;  J.  Edwards's,  444-5. 

William  of  Anvergnc,  I.  483,  434,  460. 

William  of  Champeaux,  I.  372,  376,  377. 

William  of  Conches,  I.  387,  397,  396L 

William  of  Occam,  I.  872. 

Willis,  B.,  II.  441. 

Wilson  P.,  n.  440. 

Wilson,  W.  D.,  II.  467, 

Winkler,  Benedict,  IL  80. 

Winslow,  0.  P.,  IL  44L 

Winslow,  Hnbbard,  IL  468. 

Whrth,  J.  U.,  II.  805. 

WUdom^  Book  o/,  I.  221] 

Witherspoon,  J.,  II.  457. 

WittBtcin,  T.,  ll.  811. 

Wizenmann,  Thomas,  IL  200. 

WolfC,  Christian,  definition  of  philoaophj,  I.  4;  life 
and  philomphy,  IL  93,  114,  116;  inflnenoe  on 
Kant^s  earlier  philoK>phy,  185. 

Wolloston,  WiUiam,  IL  382. 

World,  The  Soul  of  the,  Plato^s  doctrine,  L 123, 127 ; 
not  eternal,  Plato,  123, 125;  Stoic  notions  of,  194- 
196;  infinite  number  of  worlds,  Eplcnma,  207; 
creation  of,  Philo,  231 ;  eternal  ab  tniUo,  Forphyzy, 
262;  soul  of  the,  Proclus,  258;  created,  Origen, 
81*^ ;  created  with  time,  and  limited,  AugustlQe, 
834,  842,  843,  844;  without  end,  Nemesiua,  347, 
849 ;  non-eternal,  JEneas  of  Gaza  and  others,  847 : 
dependent,  but  eternal,  Avioenna,  413;  literal 
creation  of,  defendedby  Algazel,  414,  Maimonides, 
427,  Albertus  Magnus,  437,  439,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
441,  448;  and  God,  Eckhart,  469,  475,  476;  un- 
limited Iq  time  and  space,  etc,  Nic.  Cunanua,  II. 
24 ;  temporal  and  atomic  origin  of,  TaureUus,  26 ; 
God''s  living  image,  Campanello,  28 ;  as  Idea  of  the 
reason,  Kant,  157,  176 ;  the  Soul  of  the.  Schening, 
213, 217 ;  an  articulate  whole,  Schleiermacher,  214 ; 
world-building,  33;^3d4 ;  J.  S.  MiU  on  the  belief  in 
an  cxtemaL,  428 ;  A.  Bain,  431 ;  ontdogical  relation 
of, toGod,Bo(gnini, 498-1 ;  Globerti,  603;  Uamiani, 
507. 

Worthington,  John,  IL  869. 

Wundt,  W.,  IL  828. 

Wynekeo,  E.  P.,  IL  8U. 
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Xeniades  of  Corinth,  Sophist.  I.  79,  80. 
Xenocrates  of  Chaloedon,  1. 188, 184, 187, 188. 
Xenophancs  on  the  Pythagorcuu,  L  44;  life  and 

doctrine  of,  49,  61-64. 
XenophlluB  the  Pythagorean,  I.  48. 
Xcnophon,  on  Socraten,  1. 84, 86 ;  with  relation  to  the 

Socratic  doctrine,  89. 

Yonng.  John,  IL  439. 

ZahareUa,  Jaoobtw,  II.  14. 
Zacharias  Scholasticiia,  I.  8^,  849. 
Zobdng,  A.,  II.  3S1. 

Zeller,  S.,  as  historian  of  Greek  philosophy,  L  98, 89; 
on  Fythagona,  44 :  on  the  Stoio  phikw.,  94;  on  the 


later  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  999 ;  oltod 

on  Banr,  II.  99B;  works,  297,  9Ua 
Zeno  of  Citium,  the  Stoic,  pnpil  of  StUpo,  I.  91 ;  life 

187,  188 ;  doctrine,  188  Mtq. 
Zeno  the  Eleatio,  doctrine  of,  L  50,  67-69. 
Zeuo  of  SidoD,  the  Eplctirean,  I.  201 ;  teacher  of 

Cioero^  21& 
Zeno  of  Tarsna,  the  Stoic,  1. 186, 188. 
Zenodotns,  I.  256,  259. 
ZUier,  T.,  II.  811. 
Zimara,  II.  14. 
Zinunermann,  R.,  dted,  I.  928 ;  worka  oi;  II.  811^ 

812. 
Zoology,  The,  of  Aiiatotte,  L  167. 
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